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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Coal is reached.*' 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Evknlvg-time ; Tm: Mvsit.u in Pr.vyi:?^ 

rt is dusk. A ]i;/ht h;is been put in 
the room. Sri Rr.niaknMina is absorbed 
in repeating the rr.irrie> of doilies. He 
lings and prays. 

He keeps on lopeatiiig. ‘Haribol, 
ilaribol, Haribo!,' and again, ‘Rama 
Rama, IJama,’ and then ])rays to the 
Divine Mother, ‘O Mother, the ever- 
playful One, show me the way. Mother ! 
I have taken refuge in Thy feet.’ 

The Master notices that Girish is in 
a hurry and keeps silent for a while. 
He then asks Tejachandra to come 
closer to him. Tcjachandra comes and 
sits near the Master. After a time 
Tcjachandra says in a whisper to M., 
‘I shall’ have to return home now.’ 

•Sri Uauiitkriahva (to M.) : ‘What docs 
he say.^’ 

M.: ‘He says that it is time for him 
now to go home.’ 

Sri Ramakrhshmt ; ‘Do you know why 
1 draw them so much towards me? 
?hey are pure in heart and worldly 


thoughts have not yet polluted their 
mind. One v/ith a worldly mind can. 
never comprehend higher things. Milk, 
can safely be kept in a new vessel, but 
it gets spoiled if placed in a vessel that 
has been made use of for preparing 
curds. 

‘A eup in which garlic ha.s been 
pounded can hardly be rid of that 
'iiuell. however much you may wash it.’ 

.Siu R.vm.xkrisuna in tuk Star Theatre; 
Xarendr.i \sd Other Devotees with 
Htm 

Sri Ramakribhna ha.-^ come to the 
Star Theatre at Readoii Street to attend 
the play named Vri shake tii and is sitting 
in a box facing the south. M. and other 
devotees are seated near him. 

Sri Ramukriithua Do M.) : ‘Has 
Narendra comc.^* 

M,: ‘Yes, revered sir.’ 

The play has begun. Kama and 
Padmavati take hold of a saw at either 
end and kill their son Vrishaketu. 
Bathed in tears Padmavati cooks the 
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flesh of her son. With great delight the 
aged Brahmin guest asks Kama, *Come, 
let us partake of the meat together.* 
But Kama replies, ‘Excuse me, please ; 
I cannot take the flesh of my own son.* 

A repressed cry of sympathy is heard 
from a devotee. The Master is moved 
with pity and gives expression to it. 

After the play is over the Master 
comes to the green-room of the stage. 
Girish, Narendra and other devotees are 
sitting there. Sri Ramakrishna enters 
the room. He stands near Narendra and 
says, ‘I have come.’ 

The Master has taken his scat. The 
music of the concert is still heard. 

Sri Ramakrishyia (to a devotee) : ‘I 
feel delighted to hear this music. The 
melody of the Sanai (a kind of flute) 
used to throw me into ecstasies at 
Dakshineswar. At the sight of this a 
Sadhu said that it was a sign of Brahma- 
Jnana.* 

The concert is over and the Master 
speaks again. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Girish) : ‘Docs 
this Theatre belong to you alone or to 
you all?’ 

Girish : ‘Yes, revered sir. it belongs 
to us.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘While one sj)caks 
in the first person it is better for him 
to use the plural number instead of the 
singular. There are people who say, 
“1 myself have come.” But it only 
betrays a base and egoistic mind.’ 

yiarendra : ‘All the world is a stage.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Yes, it is so ; it is 
a stage on which both Vidya and Avidya 
play their part at different places.’ 

Narendra : ‘It is the play of Vidya 
that holds the scene everywhere.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna ; ‘Yes, but this can 
be realized only when Brahma-.Jnana 
has been attained. To a devotee both 
Vidya Maya and Avidya Maya exist. 
Let us now hear a song from you.* 

Narendra sings : 


‘Waves of love have risen on the sea 
of the Absolute, the embodiment of 
knowledge and bliss. • . 

When Narendra siiigs the line, ‘In the 
highest realization all things are melted 
into one,’ Sri Ramakrishna remarks, 
‘This is realized in Brahma-Jnana. 
Everything in that state appears as 
a manifestation of Vidya as you said.’ 

Narendra closes the song by singing, 
‘111 the madness of divine joy, O my 
mind, raise your hands and sing the 
name of Ilari.’ Sri Ramakrishna asks 
liim to repeat the line twice. 

After the singing is over the Master 
talks with the devotees again. 

Girish : ‘Dcveiidra Babu has not 
^mc. lie seems to have been offended, 
lie says, “Wc have no substance in us, 
so what is the use of our going?” ’ 

Sri RamakrisJwa (with wonder) : 
‘How is it? He was not so before !’ 

The Master drinks water and gives a 
])ortion of it to Narendra to drink, 

Yatin Dev (to Sri Ramakrishna) : 
‘You arc always anxious to feed only 
Narendra as if we arc none and arc no 
better than undesirable intruders here !’ 

The Master loves Yatin very much. 
He pays frequent visits to Sri Rama- 
krishna at Dakshineswar and sometimes 
stays there at night. He belongs to Ihe 
zemindar family of Shovabazar. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Narendra, with 
a smile) : ‘Look here, Yatin speaks in 
reference to you.* 

The Master laughs. He touches the 
chin of Yatin in great endearment and 
says, ‘Go to Dakshineswar, and there T 
shall feed you.' 

Sri Ramakrishna attends another play 
named ‘The Tragedy of the Marriage.’ 
He resumes his seat in the box. The 
acting of the maid-servant delights him 
and he laughs. 

The Master listens to the play for a 
while and then grows unmindful of it. 
He talks with M. in a low voice. 
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Sri Ramakrishna (to M.) : ‘Well, is 
irhat Girish Ghose says true ? What do 
you say?’ (Girish Ghose says that Sri 
Ramakrishna is an Avatara.) 

M.: ‘Yes, revered sir, he is right, 
otherwise why should it appeal to all?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘You see, a new 
mood has come upon me and the old 
condition has changed. I cannot now 
touch anythhig made of metal.’ 

M. listens with amazement. 

Sri Ramakmhna : ‘This new mood 
has a deep meaning behind it.’ 

The Master cannot touch any metal. 
Perhaps it is the sign of an Avatara that 
ho practices complete renunciatioji of 
all the wealth and power that the world 
of Maya can confer. Docs tlic Master 
hint at that ? 

Sri Rainakrishva (to M.) : ‘Well, do 
you notice any cfhange in me?’ 

M. ; ‘Hardly any, revered sir.’ 

Sri Rinnakrishna ; ‘Any change in my 
activities?’ 

M. : ‘Your work is incrcasii^g as pco])lc 
are coming to know of you.’ 

Sri Ramnkrli<fiini : ‘.Just sec, what I 
used to foretell is now coming to pass.’ 

The Master keeps silent for a while 
and then says all of a sudden, ‘Well, how 
is it thill Pall 11 cannot meditate well?’ 


The Lord’s Message of Hope for the 
So-called Sinners 

The Master now prepares to leave for 
Dakshineswar. Once he remarked about 
Girish to a devotee, ‘He is like a cup 
that has been used for pouiiding garlic. 
However much you may wash the cup 
it will not give up the smell.’ Girish, 
therefore, is in an offended mood. On 
the cve of lh(? Master’s departure Girish 
conies to him and asks, ‘Will that smell 
of garlic go?’ 

Sri Rainnkrishna : ‘Yes, it will go.’ 

(i Irish : ‘You, then, guarantee that it 
will go; should I take it so?’ 

Sri Rnnidhrishnn : ‘Smell .aid things 
like that take to their heels before such 
a blazing live as that you have kindled. 
A cup used for keeping garlic may turn 
(iuite new if it is placed in iiic. 

‘A diilident man can hardly achieve 
anything. One who fervciitly believes 
that he is free, attains freedom, whereas 
one wlu^ always is inclined to think of 
himself iji terms of bondage can never 
gel rid of it. One who asserts wdth 
cor'iidenee lluiL Ids is a lihcraLed soul, 
iil)eraU'd he bccunics, I’diile one who 
repeal ^ day a);d night, “1 am in bond- 
age, I am in bondage”, bound he 
remains.’ 


V\Um OUALTSM TO XON-DFALISM 


By Swami Turiyananda 


Disease, bereavemenl , adiietion, eoii- 
ijiiiiement, and disaster Ibcse are the 
ruits of the tree of man’s own traiis- 
ressions.’ This is what the Sluistras 
ay. But if one can lake refuge in 
od and defy these .saying, ‘Let the 
Body and the pain take care of each 
bthcr, but thou, O my mind, be happy,’ 
me is saved from a lot of trouble. 


For nothing is gained by v/ailiiig and 
beating one’s breast except misery. 
Further it makes one forget the Siijireme 
Goal to bo(^t. It is only if one har- 
bours the lies i VO for enjoyment that 
one feels extremely miserable when the 
body is sick. Otherwise for devotional 
practices only a healthy mind is 
necessary, and not a very healthy body 
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so much. Spiritual practices are per- 
formed with the mind. Performance of 
pure works is enough to keep the mind 
in good spirits, whatever may be the 
state of the body. So one should pay 
special attention to purity of works. 
The body is daily moving towards 
destruction little by little; nobody will 
be able to stop that. But the mind is 
everlasting, that is to say, the bodies 
will come and go, but the mind will 
endure until full knowledge is attained 
and will be the cause of repeated 
incarnations. So the chief task is to 
try for the purification of the mind. 

Dualism, non-dualism or whatever 
other isms there may be, all relate to 
the mind. The non-dualistic state is 
attained by the very realization of 
Selfhood, namely, the realization that 
‘T am the Self.’ Dualism stays on so 
long as theife are body and mind. No 
sooner one knows oneself to be the 
Self than dualism vanishes. Then 
there remains only one Intelligent 
Existence. It is to limitations only 
that all troubles are due. ^I am so 
and so, I am the son of so and so, such 
and such is ray caste, these are my 
accomplishments,’ etc. give rise to the 
dualistic consciousness. And where is 
there room for dualism if one can think, 
‘I am neither body, nor mind, nor 
intellect; I am the Self, pure and 
untouched by sin, and of the nature of 
Existence-Intelligence-Bliss?’ But mere 
fine words will butter no parsnips ; 
experience is necessary before it be- 
comes a fact. The non-dualistic con- 
sciousness will emerge no sooner than 
one has the firm belief that he is the 
Self in the same way as he now firmly 
believes that he is so and so or that 
such and such is his name. Dualistic 
spiritual practices are only for inducing 
the non-dualistic consciousness. We 
are accustomed to the dualistic attitude. 
It has gradually to be purified more 


and more by establishing a close 
relationship with God. Now the rela- 
tion is with the world; this has to be 
broken off and replaced by the relation- 
ship with God. And if it is fully done, 
dualism will go of itself. There will 
remain only God, the Supreme Self; 
this little ‘I’ will vanish. This is 
attaining to the non-dualistic state 
through dualism by means of worship. 

There is another way, namely, reach- 
ing the non-dualistic state by negating 
everything — by denying everything 
right now, saying, ‘I am not the 
body, nor the mind, nor the intellect, 
I am the Self, Existence-Intelligence- 
Bliss. I am not destroyed by the 
destruction of the body. Happiness 
and misery arc all characters of the 
mind, and do not belong to me. I am 
beyond the reach of speech and 
thought, the Indivisible Self, the One 
without a second.’ If one can have 
this firm conviction, the non-dualistic 
consciousness is attained. But is it an 
easy thing ? Is it realized by mere 
utterance? Not so. The Master used 
to say, ‘It is no use to shut one’s eyes 
and to repeal that there is neither 
the thorn nor its prick. No sooner 
one puts his hand than it is pricked. 
What will it avail to say, “I am the 
sky,” when one cannot avoid being 
worried ^ about paying taxes?’ There- 
fore the immediate attainment of non- 
dualistic consciousness is not for all. 
For this reason, the Lord has said to 
Arjuna in the twelfth chapter of the 
Gita ‘For the goal of the Unmani- 
fested is very hard for the embodied 
to reach’ (Gita xii. 5). ‘But those who 
worship Me, resigning all actions in Me, 
regarding Me as the Supreme Goal, 
meditating on Me with single-minded 
Yoga, — to these whose mind is set on 
Me, verily, I become ere long, O son of 
Pritha, the Saviour out of the ocean of 
the mortal Samsftra (Gita xii. 6, 7). 
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He Himself sets right everything-- 
this is the help one gets if one can truly 
depend on Him. Is this also easy? 
Is this too possible for one and all 
without effort? Not that. This too is 
dependent on the mercy of God, or on 
the company of some holy person. 
Otherwise not. What is the use of 
mere declarations? One has to search 
and find out what are deep down in 
one’s mind. And they have always to 
be dedicated to God after purification. 
Is this easy? He indeed is fortunate, 
who can develop such an attitude even 
after lifelong labours. It is no joke. 
It is extremely difficult to grasp and 
master any attitude, be it dualistic or 
non-dualistic. Bhagavan Shankara has 
made the following distinction between 
dualism and non-dualism: — 

‘Some worship Thee saying, ‘‘I am 
Thine,” while others affirm, “I am 
Thee.” There is this slight distinc- 
tion, but both have the same result. 
One can take up whatever attitude 
appeals to him.’ 

But the altitude should be pure. It 
will not do ‘to take the name of the Lord 
and at the same time tuck up one’s 
clothes.’ If the attitude be non- 
dualistic, body, mind, intellect and 
everything have to be denied. No 
sooner shall one say, ‘I am the Self,’ 
than all perception of happiness and 
misery should go from him. One will at 
once be the ‘Self without part, without 
action, without blame and without 
blemish.’ And if one says, ‘I am His 
son or servant,’ one has to resign one- 
self wholly to Him, firmly believing 
that whatever He does and in what- 
ever situation He may choose to place 
him are all for his good. Both are very 
difficult and have to be practised. But 
both have the same result, viz. 


cessation of the round of births and the 
attainment of Supreme Bliss. There is 
no doubt about this. Let each one 
take up whatever attitude appeals to 
him. But it should be whole-hearted. 
Without it neither will be fruitful. 

The Lord has plainly set forth the 
fitness of different kinds of persons for 
different kinds of Yogas in the course 
of his instruction to Uddhnva in the 
eleventh chapter of the Bhagavata. 

‘I have related the three Yogas, 
namely, .Tnana, Karma, and Bhakti, 
wishing the good of mankind; there is 
no other way. .Tnana-Yoga is for those 
who are without attachment and who 
have rejiounced action; Karma-Yoga is 
for those who arc attached to work 
and who liavc desires, while Bhakti- 
Yoga is fruitful for those who are neither 
without attachment nor too much 
attached to objects and who have faith 
in my words.’ 

If you revolve this well within 
yourself you will easily settle it for 
yourself who are lit for the various 
kinds of Yogas. Persons who have 
turned awmy from objects are not very 
numerous, so also very few arc those 
who are lit for Jnana-Yoga. Those who 
are too mueh attached to objects can- 
not avoid work. So it is likely that 
those who follow the middle way, that 
is to say, are neither wholly non- 
attached, nor too much attached and 
who have faith and devotion to God, 
will easily attain knowledge by follow- 
ing the path of devotion. Pursuit of 
this path of devotion is more easy and 
yields results quickly, and its practice 
begins in dualism. When it matures 
through the grace of the Lord, the 
non-dualistic consciousness comes of 
itself. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

— Alfred Lord Tennyson : In Memoriam 


Wc send our greetings to all our 
brothers and sisters in both the hemi- 
spheres. The ineffable peace that is 
reigning in this Himalayan retreat 
reminds us all the more of the din and 
strife of the war theatres of the West. 
Our heart-felt love goes to the women 
and children, who are suffering for no 
fault of theirs. Darker and more dreary 
days are ahead of us, but let us not lose 
hope. As we are writing these lines, we 
see in front of us a lofty Himalayan 
peak gloriously shining with new-fallen 
snow. It reminds us of the faith that 
sheds lustre on a pure human heart. 
Faith is no empty make-believe. It 
arises from the sincere conviction that 
there is a Heavenly Father, who listens 


to our prayers, when we approach Him 
with humility and reverence. Our faith 
in God leads us to a belief in the innate 
goodneSs of humanity. Recently from 
his sick-bed Rabindranath Tagore, the 
world-poet, has, in the following words, 
reaffirmed his faith in the innate good- 
ness of humanity. Says he, ‘In the 
midst of this insane orgy of violence 
and destruction, I shall continue to hold 
fast to my faith in the final recovery of 
man’s lost heritage of moral worth. 
Man is great. We who stand by him 
have the privilege of sharing defeat and 
disaster, but never the ignominy of 
betraying the great trust of humanity. 
I know that even in this demented 
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world, there are individuals scattered 

all over who believe with me.* 

• * « 

Man’s moral worth is, indeed, a 
precious heritage. ‘The nobler modes 
of life,* ‘sweeter manners,* ‘purer laws,* 
‘the love of truth and right,* ‘the larger 
heart,* ‘the kindlier hand,* and all 
other truly valuable things in life, which 
the great Victorian poet nobly pleads 
for, are of the very texture of man’s 
moral worth. All these and many other 
noble qualities are denoted by the com- 
prehensive Sanskrit term Dharma. The 
term has been rendered into English 
variously by various authors. ‘The 
law,* ‘the norm,’ ‘religion,* ‘righteous- 
ness,’ ‘virtue,’ and all other terms 
which have been actually used to render 
Dharma into English fail to convey the 
full significance of the Sanskrit term. 
The Indian thinkers with their wonder- 
ful capacity for finding unity in diversity 
have coined a term which has a very 
wide application. Generally speaking, 
Dharma denotes the standard of excel- 
lence that a particular object should 
attain with reference to the quality that 
characterizes it. Moral values elevate 
man above the brute creation, the 
Dharma of man, therefore, is the 
measure of the standard of excellence 
attainable by him in the realm of moral 
values. Again human Dharma in its 
more specialized aspect can be sub- 
divided into many distinct ‘norms* 
depending upon distinctions of caste, 
creed, occupation, sex and so on. There 
is a Dharma for the Brahmin, another 
for the Kshatriya, still another for the 
Vaishya and a fourth for the Shudra. 
There is a Dharma for the Sannyasin 
and another for the householder. There 
is the Dharma of the woman and the 
Dharma of the child. There is one 
Dharma for action and another for rest, 
one for war and another for peace. 
There is Bauddha Dharma, Jaina 


Dharma and so on. The Dharma 
Shastras have elaborated all these and 
have framed codes of conduct for 
various groups and various occasions. 
Every person has to endeavour to attain 
excellence in his or her own line. As 
Swami Vivekananda has clearly shown 
in his Karma-Yoga, each is great in his 
or her own place. The Hindu religion 
is known as the Eternal Dharma, for 
rising above mere doctrines and dogmas, 
it leads its votaries through various 
steps to reach the highest and it also 
exhorts every one to endeavour to attain 
his or her fullest development. 

* * * 

There is a rhythm in Nature. Birth 
succeeds death until, of course, the 
individual soul gets released and goes to 
a place or state, w^hcre there is neither 
birth nor death. Infancy is succeeded 
by youth, then manhood comes and is 
followed by old age. Death is no un- 
welcome visitor, for it brings a period 
of rest, a short respite before the begin- 
ning of a new round of activities. 
Heart-beats, the ticking of the clock, 
the succession of day and night, birth 
and death, the in-breath and the out- 
breath, and winter and spring all point 
to the same moral that action alternates 
with rest. The moon also with its 
waxing and waning, its disappearance 
and reappearance tells the same tale. 
Both action and rest have their own 
Dharma, the law that governs them. 
We make the fullest use of both, by 
ourselves conforming to their inherent 
Dharma. Night is meant for rest and 
the day for action. The sluggard who 
sleeps away the day and spends the 
night in revelry is transgressing the 
Dharma, the eternal law of Nature. He 
pays the penalty by physical ill health 
or sourness of temper, which is certainly 
worse than ill health. The burglar, who 
hides his face during day-time and begins 
his nefarious activities when honest 
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people are slumbering in their beds, is 
not only transgressing the eternal 
Dharma, but also is breaking the law 
framed by the State for the safe-guard- 
ing of property and is sure to be caught 
in the long run, although his cunning 
may help him to escape once or twice 
with impunity. Youth and old age have 
their own codes of conduct ; certain 
transgressions, which are readily excused 
in youth, are extremely reprehensible if 
committed by old age. On the other 
hand, certain exemptions, which age 
may claim with good grace, will be un- 
seemly if demanded by youth. The 
recognition of the difference of duties 
and the guiding of life in conformity 
with the principles of Dharma leads to 
a happy youth and equally happy old 
age. 

« « « 

Dharma sustains human society. It is 
for the upholding of the Dharma, that 
the Supreme I^ord incarnates again and 
again. When He came as Sri Krishna, 
he delivered the (iita and has clearly 
explained the nature of Dharma, and 
has demonstrated its permanent value 
in an ever-changing world. Philosophic- 
al religions such as Buddhism have 
given a place to Dharma, higher than 
that ascribed to personal gods, whose 
whims and wiles the mythologies of all 
religions sufficiently expatiate. The 
working of the Dharma is inexorable. 
Human justice and man-made laws arc 
only attempts at approximation. No 
artist hopes to succeed in painting the 
full glory of the sunset, although he secs 
it repeated by Nature times without 
number. Jurists and law givers may 
like critics and artists attempt to re- 
present the Dharma, as best as they can. 
Their success is bound to be limited ; for 
the Dharma eludes verbal representation 
even as the sunset eludes the painter’s 
brush. This docs not mean that the 
Dharma is difficult of comprehension ; it 


is written in the hearts of all beings in 
indelible characters, the humble individ- 
ual, who has learnt to listen to the still 
small voice within, often comprehends 
the Dharma better than the professor of 
law, who is caught in the unending 
tangle of legal phraseology. The letter 

often killeth the spirit. 

« » * 

‘There is nothing higher for a 
Kshatriya than a righteous war,’ says 
the Gita; and the Gita as we all know, 
was not composed in a Himalayan 
monastery; it was delivered in the great 
battle-field of Kurukshetra, where the 
contending parties fought for world- 
domination. It is the Dharma of the 
Kshatriya to fight, but the war in which 
he engages himself ought to be a 

righteous war. We know very well that 
in all wars each combatant calls the 

other fellow the aggressor and himself 
the upholder of righteousness. Where 
the truth lies is another question, but 
the very fact that the claim is made in 
the name of righteousness shows that 
man is not altogether lost. Even if 
righteousness is not there, the com- 

batant vociferously claims it showing 
that he fears the Dharma which in this 
case expresses itself as world-opinion. 
Do we need further argument to show 
that if Dharma, righteousness, is truly 
present,' the knight who goes forth to 
battle to redress human wrongs would 
become invincible. ‘My strength is as 
the strength of ten, because my heart is 
pure’ arc the words which the poet puts 
into the mouth of a true knight. What 
is known in the West as chivalry is 

known in India as Kshatriya-Dharma^ 

« * * 

Throughout the long course of human 
history wars have been fought. The 
Gods fought the Titans. Lucifer led a 
revolt against the Eternal King of 
Heaven. Sri Ramachandra, the Man- 
god, routed Havana, the mighty scion 
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of the race of Asuras. The war between 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas was an 
extremely fratricidal strife in which 
many Kshatriya families of Ancient 
India were wiped out. The Greeks of 
antiquity led an expedition against the 
Trojans. All the great epic poems of the 
world have war for their theme. Anna 
vimmqne cano, ‘Arms and the man I 
sing^ are the opening words of Virgil’s 
immortal epic. Homer invokes the 
Muse saying, 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful 
spring, 

Of woes unimmber’d, heavenly goddess 
sing. 

We teach the epics to our children, we 
glorify the soldier, taking care, of course, 
to show the bright side of the picture. 
How can we hope to make the young 
less war-minded? So long as human 
nature is what it is, with its loves and 
hates, its ambitions and rivalries, con- 
flicts are bound to be. But then there 
arc the rules of the game. If these arc 
strictly followed, the outcome is bound 
to be honourable to both the victor and 
the vanquished. A war fought accord- 
ing to well defined rules may not leave 
any bitterness behind. The bitterness 
of the vanquished is dangerous for the 
victor as is evidenced by contemporary 
events. We, the men and women living 
in the world to-day, are the unfortunate 
witnesses to a terrible conflict un- 
precedented in the annals of the human 
race, and it is more than probable that 
there will be wars in the future for a 
very long time to come. For aught we 
know, the pacifist’s vision of perpetual 
peace may be nothing but a pleasing 
mirage. If war is unavoidable, humanity 
to save itself from total extinction 
would do well to ask the war-lords to 
define the rules of the game. World- 
opinion ought to be mobilized in that 
direction. There are armament-makers 
and war-makers all over the world and 
8 


the gambling for the command of the 
greater resources" of the world is as 
prevalent among the ruling classes of 
the world, as the gambling for lesser 
stakes is among the poor. There is a 
psychological necessity for war. War 
fought according to well defined rules 
will be certainly more exciting for the 
combatants than an international foot- 
ball match or a pugilistic contest 
between two boxers competing for 
world-championship. While providing 
the necessary excitement for the men 
actually engaged in the contest, it will 
save them from the unsoldierly and 
cowardly business of killing women and 
children. The ancient Kshatriyas of 
this country, with their noble traditions 
of true valour would never have 
tolerated tank warfare and aerial bomb- 
ing which rain death indiscriminately on 
helpless women and children. 

# 4 : « 

‘Peace hath her victories no less 
glorious than war’ is one of the favourite 
citations of tlie pacifist. The philosopher 
will pertinently remark that peace has 
its iniquities quite as marked as those 
of war. ‘Why do they prate of the 
blessings of peace, we have, made them 
a curse,’ says the poet and concludes 
his denunciation with these words : ‘Is 
it peace or war ? better, war ! loud war 
by land and by sea, w ar with a thousand 
battles, and shaking a hundred thrones.’ 

In those early days, when man had 
not lost his intimacy with the Deity, 
God plainly told the Hebrew prophets 
that if the people failed to keep the 
covenant. He would send plagues and 
wars and pestilences in their midst. 
This fact is recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. The covenant of God may be 
interpreted as the Dharma indelibly 
inscribed in the heart of humanity, 
instead of appeasing a potential enemy, 
how much better it would have been if 
the leaders of the people had set about 
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appeasing God by strictly following the 
path of righteousness. We arc told that 
in this war nations arc transgressing the 
international law and the rules of war- 
fare. This leads us to the conviction 
that it would have been ever so much 
better for the world, if international 
treaties and ‘gentlemen’s’ agreements 
were wtitteii in the hearts of nations 
instead of being committed to scraps of 
paper. This world, with its two thou- 
sand million human beings and number- 
less varieties of flora and fauna, all 
pulsating with life, cannot be a mere 
mechanical assemblage of blind forces. 
This common mother, who has given 
birth to, and continues to sustain 
millions of sentient beings, cannot be a 
mere insentient globe spinning about in 
space. When we consider the world as 
a living organism, we are forced to the 
conclusion that it must possess a heart, 
a heart throbbing with life. The 
Dharma of the world is evidently 
inscribed in the heart of the world. We 
certainly refer to it, when we speak of 
appealing to world-opinion. Nations 
that cultivate a world-outlook have a 
better chance of getting closer to the 
heart of the world than those that 
choose to maintain an attitude of isola- 
tion. Such isolation may be cultural, 
political or economic ; whichever it 
might be, the nation that holds itself 
aloof from the life-currents of the world 
has no chance of survival ; it would 
become atrophied and wither away like 
a limb that refuses to work har- 
moniously with the rest of the body. 
Indians in the more glorious periods of 
their history actively thought of the 
welfare of the world. Renascent 
nationalism would certainly strengthen 


itself by actively setting about to estab- 
lish contact with other nations. 

•» * * 

All religions are based upon the 
Dharma. The practice of religion, there- 
fore, helps the common man as well as 
the philosopher to understand the 
Dharma and also to re-establish the 
closer communion with the Deity which 
according to all historic religions the 
human race enjoyed at an earlier period 
of its history. Philosophical and thc^)- 
logical studies may not be available to 
all but the lives of the prophets are 
available to one and all. Buddha, 
Christ, Ramakrishna and other great 
Saviours with their all-embracing love 
are the true models for humanity. They 
arc the embodiment of the Dharma and 
they are accessible to the artisan in his 
workshop, to the farmer behind his 
plough, to simple fishermen, to women, 
and to children. Wc can rise to our full 
moral stature by trying to imitate them. 
Alexanders, Caesars, and Napoleons can 
never touch the core of our being; 
Platos and Shakespeares, and Goethes 
are but imperfect mmlels, although in 
their own lines they have risen to 
heights unattainable to us. The Dharma 
that is indelibly written in the hearts 
of all human beings finds its fullest 
expression in the great Saviours of the 
world. The only way for humanity to 
reach the goal of its endeavours is to 
walk in the path chalked out by them. 
They alone can ring out the darkness 
and moral chaos of the world and make 
us valiant men and free, with larger 
hearts and kindlier hands. 

Mayavati, 

jrdh November, lOJ^O, 



TWO CULTURAL MOVEMENTS-^RAMAKRISHNAISM 

AND MARXISM 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjee, M.A. 


[Prof. A. K. Banner jee’s thoughtful anc 

very core of the most-pressing problem that 

There arc at present two dynamic 
international cultural movements, which 
are progressively attracting the attention 
of the advanced thinkers of most of the 
nations of tlie civilized world. The one 
is the llamakrishna-Vivekaiianda move- 
ment and the other is the Marx-Lenin 
movement. Bamakrishnadeva and Karl 
Marx flourished in the same age in the 
centres of two distinct civilizations, and 
their lives and precepts also were 
characteristically distinct. The move- 
ments originating from their teachings 
are in all outAvard appearance funda- 
rncntaMy different from each other. Sri 
Ramakrishna was the embcKiimcnt of 
the soul of India in the mo<lern age, 
and Karl Marx may be said to have 
represented the soul of Modern Europe. 
The outlook of the one was naturally 
and perhaps necessarily distinct from 
that of the other. Tlieir philosophies 
of life and society were outwardly 
antagonistic to each other. They looked 
upon the human race and the course of 
its evolution from two opposite points 
of view. The solutions they offered for 
the most puzzling problems of the 
modern age arc based on essentially 
different principles. Nevertheless, both 
these movements owe their origin to and 
derive their strength from the same 
inner urge of the soul of the human race 
to get rid of the continual state of war- 
fare, civil and military, — ^individual, 
commumU and national, — economic, 
political, social and religious, — which 
appears to have somehow become the 
characteristic feature of humanity in 


I thought-provoking contribution touches the 
confronts the human society of to-day. — ^Ed.] 

the course of its evolution and which in 
modern times is becoming more and 
more hideous and soul-destructive with 
the development of the intellectual and 
organizing powers of men and the pro- 
gress of their conquest of the natural 
forces and exploitation of the material 
resources of the world. 

The inner aim of both these move- 
ments is to establish peace, harmony 
and unity in the human society, to 
bring about a reconciliation between the 
individual and the collective interests of 
men, — to replace the spirit of competi- 
tion by the spirit of service, the spirit 
of the assertion of rights by the spirit 
of obedience to the call of duty, the 
spirit of self-aggrandizement (whether 
individual or communal or national) by 
the spirit of devotion to collective wel- 
fare, for the regulation of human 
activities. The human soul has an 
inherent demand for peace, harmony 
and unity within the nature of every 
individual as well as in the relations of 
every individual to his environments. 
The growth of life depends upon the 
progressive realization of harmonious 
relationship within and without. The 
absence of it implies impending death. 
True to the general principle of develop- 
ment, the spirit of humanity always 
and everywhere longs for more and more 
perfect adjustment of relationship and 
more and more lasting peace and 
harmony between men and men, nay, 
between men and all animals and all 
forces of the world. Unfortunately the 
reigning spirit of the modern world — 
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(some people may call it the Satanic 
spirit) — ^has put down or led astray 
this spirit of humanity and brought 
it to the brink of a precipice. With 
the name of ‘lasting peace’ on their 
lips men are falling upon one another, 
with all the murderous propensities 
and capacities which they have studi- 
ously developed with the progress of 
their knowledge of the world and 
the worldly forces, and through the 
path of mutual destruction (whether by 
the slow process of exploitation or by 
the swift method of violent warfare) all 
the parties (exploiters as well as the 
exploited, the victorious as well as the 
vanquished) arc rapidly advancing 
towards the permanent peace of death. 
This is the form which the modern 
civilization has assumed. The immortal 
spirit of humanity is afraid of death. 
It has naturally revolted against this 
form of so-called civilization and is seek- 
ing for ways of escape from annihilation. 
Movements have been started with the 
banner of peace and unity in different 
countries, and human hearts arc more 
and more responding to their appeals. 

Of all such movements the one 
originating from the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and the other 
originating from the philosophy and 
activity of Karl Marx appear to be 
most dynamic and full of potentialities. 
Their modes of appeal are of course 
different, the one being truly Indian and 
ethico-spiritual and the other charac- 
teristically European and economico- 
political. Sri Ramakrishna’s message to 
the modern world is that the societies 
and states have to be reconstructed on 
a spiritual basis, — on the basis of the 
essentially spiritual nature of man and 
its inherent demand for self-fulfilment 
in the spiritual realm in and through its 
unconstrained self-expressions in this 
sensible world. Karl Marx’s message is 
that the societies and states should be 


reconstructed on an economic basis, — 
on the basis of equal rights of men to 
live and to enjoy in this world as 
members of the same social organism. 
The appeal of the message of Sri Rama- 
krishna is specially to the spiritual and 
moral consciousness of those who have^ 
and that of Marx to the consciousness 
of the economic and political rights of 
those who have not. 

Sri Ramakrishna seeks to awaken in 
men the consciousness that the true 
fulfilment of havhif! lies in giving , — that 
the voluntary employment of whatever 
one has or acquires in this world in the 
loving service of those who have not is 
the sole and sure path for the attain- 
ment of one’s best and highest 
interests, — that what is ordinarily re- 
garded and admired as sclf-sacrificc is 
the true form of love for and devotion 
to one’s true self. The true interest of 
the individual is, when the spiritual 
consciousness is awakened, experienced 
to be identical with his serviceableness 
for the collective interest of the society, 
especially for the interests of the poor 
and downtrodden fellow members of 
the society. Perfection of the self and 
happiness of others ought to be the 
principle of life, since the former is 
attainable through contributions to the 
latter. 

The philosophical basis of this message 
is furnished by Vedanta, which pro- 
claims with no uncertain voice that the 
same Supreme Spirit — ^the same God— 
dwells as the true soul in every human 
body, — nay, in the body of every living 
creature, that all men — ^nay, all crea- 
tures — are essentially Divine, and that 
the realization of this Divinity in one’s 
own self as well as in all is the 
Hummum bonum of human life. Accord- 
ingly, the voluntary offering of what one 
has in the service of others amounts to 
the worship of one’s own true self in 
its manifold appearances, — ^the worship 
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of the Divine in the human, — the wor- 
ship of the Infinite and Eternal in Its 
finite and mortal embodiments, — the 
progressive realization of the identity of 
one’s own self with the universe. The 
deep-seated yearning of the human soul 
for self-realization, being freed from the 
veil of ignorance and the consequent 
narrowness of outlook, becomes a 
dynamic force, impelling the individual 
to sacrifice all objects of his sensuous 
desire and attachment for the welfare 
of the society, which is perceived as a 
more permanent and magnificent em- 
bodiment of his Self — a Virat Purusha, — 
containing within itself shortlived and 
individualized embodiments of the same 
Self. Thus the awakenment of spiritual 
consciousness brings about a happy 
reconciliation between giving and gain- 
ing, between sacrifice and enjoyment, 
between altruism and egoism, between 
selMedication to the good of all and 
self-fulfilment, between what arc called 
socialism and individualism. 

The appeal of this message to the 
have-nots also is no less significant. In 
truth, the differentiation between haves 
and have-nots is artificial and arbitrary. 
There is no rational ground for any real 
classification of the human society 
between haves and have-nots. Every 
man, however poor and distressed, 
possesses something and has a sense of 
ownership of and attachment to it. He 
would not like to part with it, except 
for some greater gain. On the other 
hand, no man, however rich and high- 
placed in the eyes of others, is without 
wants, without a sense of have-not, 
without any look of envy upon others. 
It is only in a comparative sense that 
we can speak of the haves and the 
have-nots. The spiritual message from 
India wants to awaken in the minds of 
every one who possesses anything, how- 
ever little or however great, the moral 
eonsciousness of duty to all, — duty to 


the society to which he belongs and 
which represents in a grander and more 
permanent form his own true self. It 
teaches the highest as well as the lowest 
to dedicate what they have to the wor- 
ship of their true Divine Self in the form 
of loving service to their fellow beings 
and inspires them with the idea that 
this is the most appropriate means of 
their rising higher and higher in the 
scale of humanity and ultimately 
realizing their Divinity. To those who 
arc depressed with the sense of have- 
not, who are economically poor and 
socially and politically downtrodden, 
and who as a result of the unfortunate 
circumstances in which they have been 
placed have lost all faith in and respect 
for themselves, the special appeal of the 
message is for rousing a dynamic con- 
sciousness of humanity and Divinity in 
themselves, for shaking off their 
depressed and slavish mentality and 
standing on their own legs with self- 
respect and self-confidence, for march- 
ing onward in the path of self-realization 
by dint of their own disciplined 
endeavours without entertaining any 
feeling of envy or malice towards their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters. It 
teaches them that they are not really 
so low and weak and helpless as they 
erroneously think themselves to be, that 
their destinies do not really depend 
upon the mercy or cruelty of those who 
have by dint of their own efforts become 
comparatively prosperous and powerful 
in the society, that they have neither 
been deprived of their fortunes by the 
latter nor can they hope to attain power 
and prosperity by any malicious attempt 
at depriving them of theirs. They are 
the masters of their own destinies. 
They have by their own past misdeeds 
brought the misfortunes upon them- 
selves. They can get rid of these mis- 
fortunes and become as great as or even 
greater than those they envy, by the 
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proper performance of their duties at 
present, by the awakenmcnt of the 
Divine powers which are latent in them, 
by the cultivation of self-confidence, 
self-reliance, self-discipline and self- 
exertion. Arise, awake, rouse Brahman 
within yourselves, render services to 
the society according to your resources, 
and advance onward and onward in the 
path of self-realization, which is another 
name for God-realization, — this is the 
Divine message to the poor. 

The message teaches the rich to see 
God in the poor as well as in themselves, 
and teaches the poor also to see God 
in themselves as w^ell as in the rich. 
Self-respect and mutual respect should 
reign in the human society. A spirit 
of mutual service, mutual love and 
regard, mutual co-operation for the self- 
fulilJment of each, should determine the 
courses of activities of every individual 
and every section of humanity. The 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement is 
an organized attempt for awakening this 
spirit in the modern mind. 

Art and literature, science and 
philosophy, agriculture and industry, 
trade and commerce, which have 
immensely developed in the modern age 
through competition and rivalry amongst 
individuals and groups under the urge 
of selfish instinct, should have their 
proper places in the society to be 
reconstructed on the spiritual basis. 
But the spirit of worship to God and 
sclf-discipline for self-realization through 
loving service to humanity should guide 
and control their courses of develop- 
ment., They should not be, as they 
generally are in the existing order of 
the society, organized means of domina- 
tion and exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, of the less intelligent by the 
more intelligent, of the peasants and 
labourers by the aristocrats and 
capitalists. The wise, powerful and 
prosperous people, who would be born 


and brought up in the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the reconstructed society, 
should be saturated and enlivened by 
the noblest moral and religious ideas and 
sentiments radiating from the God- 
centric lives and teachings of the 
spiritually enlightened members of the 
society, and should always be conscious 
that the true success of their lives lies 
in their spiritual self-fulfilment, which 
can be attained only through the appli- 
cation of their wisdom, power and 
prosperity to the welfare of their less 
talented and less fortunate fellow beings 
and of the society as a whole with a 
devotional attitude of worship to God. 

The spiritual idealism, which is in 
truth implanted in the depth of every 
human heart, should have to be made 
so dynamic in the spheres of human 
thoughts and desires and actions through 
art and literature, laws and customs, 
education and organized propaganda, 
that the people of the upper layers of 
the society should be inspired by the 
idea that their knowledge, their wealth, 
their organizing genius, their social 
facilities, their political advantages, are 
really Divine trusts to them, that they 
would prove unworthy of them if they 
consider them as their own and utilize 
them for their own earthly benefit and 
sclf-aggrandizcmcnt, and that the Divine 
purpose can be truly accomplished if 
they avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities for offering worship to Him in 
the forms of sincere services to the 
society, — in the forms of earnest attempts 
to remove ignorance and illiteracy, 
poverty and distress, disease and weak- 
ness, fear and hatred, dc])ression and 
self-diffidence, slavery and inequity from 
the society. 

Differences of intellectual powers and 
organizing talents, differences of physical 
strength and mental courage, differences 
of temperament and character, these 
must always be in every form of society, 
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and there must accordingly be differ- 
ences of position and prestige, influence 
and authority, and also of prosperity 
and enjoyment, in spite of all attempts 
at equalizing the people by offering equal 
opportunities to all. But peace, har- 
mony and unity have to be established 
in the human society in the midst of 
these differences. It is the voluntary 
service and sacrifice on the part of the 
superior grades of people, it is the 
willing acceptance and recognition by 
them as their equals and kindreds of the 
people who arc inferior to them from 
the earthly point of view, that can bring 
about any real peace, harmony and 
unity in the society. The inspiration 
for this can come only from spiritual 
idealism, — from the consciousness that 
the spiritual interest of human life is 
superior to the material interest, that 
the ideal of God-realization is far higher 
and nobler than the ideals of Pleasure, 
Power and Prosperity in this world, and 
that this ideal can be best realized in 
and through the dedication of earthly 
possessions to the service of the have- 
nots with a religious attitude of mind. 
Such spiritual idealism would find 
expression in economic socialism without 
any class-war or violent revolution. 

In the absence of this religious spirit 
reigning in the consciousness of the 
people and the constitution of the 
society, the society is bound to be a 
field of endless battle among divergent 
earthly interests, the spirit of competi- 
tion, rivalry, envy, malice, hatred and 
hostility is sure to create warring 
divisions among men, exploitation by 
the people who are for the time being 
in an advantageous position and revo- 
lutionary conspiracy of the exploited to 
dislodge them from that jmsition and 
take vengeance upon them cannot but 
vitiate the normal order of the society. 
Those who become earnest friends of the 
poor exploited masses to-day and 


employ their opportunities and organiz- 
ing abilities to create a revolution 
against the exploiters and oppressors, 
will, if successful, themselves form a 
class of exploiters and oppressors 
to-morrow. Thus revolution and 
counter-revolution will go on. It is only 
the religious spirit that can keep under 
check the spirit of exploitation, which 
is inherent in man’s animal nature. The 
predominance of man’s spiritual nature 
over his economic (i.c. animal) nature 
can alone bring peace to the human 
society. 

Sri Ramakrishna, by his Sadhana and 
realization, freed religion also from the 
current misconceptions about it. 
Religion, he proclaimed, does not truly 
consist in any particular dogma or 
creed, in any particular conception 
about God and His relation to man and 
the world, in any particular mode of 
worship or sclf-discipliiie, in any partic- 
ular set of rites and customs and 
practices, or in any particular form of 
church-organization. Religion essentially 
means the realization of the spiritual or 
Divine nature of the human self, — the 
realization of Divinity in humanity. 
Different creeds etc. which pass by the 
name of religion and which arc appar- 
ently conflicting with one another, arc 
only diverse paths to Religion. Religion 
is one and universal, though religions, — 
i.c. paths to Religion, — arc many. 
Every religious man, whatever path he 
may adopt, must have respect for all 
paths, since they lead to the same goal. 
The ideal immanent in every recognized 
religious system is the progressive 
spiritualization of human nature, — ^the 
progressive realization of Divinity which 
pertains to the true self of man. 

Accordingly every form of religi- 
ous discipline, — intellectual, emotional, 
moral and practical, — is meant for 
gradually awakening in man the con- 
sciousness of unity between the individ- 
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ual self and the social self and the 
universal Self, the feeling of love for all 
as the true expression of his love for 
his own higher Self, the spirit of charity 
and service to all as the true way of 
the fulfilment of his own practical life. 
It is from the standpoint of this 
universal spiritual ideal that every 
system of religion has to be accepted, 
respected and loved. A follower of any 
particular system of religion has to live 
a spiritual life in accordance with its 
injunctions, but has to judge his 
progress by the universal standard. 
The higher a man rises in religious life, 
the wider and deeper must be his 
sympathy and love, the more vivid 
must be his experience of the Divinity 
within himself and in all men, the more 
deeply must he feel the identity of his 
own interest with the interest of the 
society, the more natural and sponta- 
neous must be his charity and service 
and sacrifice. 

Karl Marx, though inspired by the 
same ideal of peace, harmony and 
equality and prompted by the same 
revolt of the human heart against the 
present state of disunion and discord and 
restless struggle in the human society, 
approached the problem from an alto- 
gether different point of view and with 
an altogether different conception of 
human nature. His conclusions were 
based on the data obtained from the 
empirical study of European history. 
He found no ground for putting faith 
in the innate goodness of the human 
soul or for regarding man as essentially 
a spiritual being. To him a man was an 
animal like other animals in his inherent 
demands and essential requirements. A 
man belonged to a superior order of 
animals, mainly in this that his nature 
was much more complex, his require- 
ments were much more various, he was 
endowed with free intelligence and 
organizing powers, he could exercise 


considerable influence upon the courses 
of events which contributed to his 
happiness and misery. Destinies of 
men as well as their ideals and senti- 
ments, their moral and religious con- 
sciousnesses, their desires and ambitions, 
their senses of value and criteria of 
rightness and goodness, — all these were 
the products of the economic and 
political situations in which they were 
placed and which again they had the 
power to modify and change. Men 
were the products as well as the makers 
of history. Marx accordingly decided 
that in order to emancipate the society 
from the present state of inequality, 
inequity and continual civil and military 
warfare, the present structures of the 
society had to be radically changed. 

Having no faith in the spiritual nature 
of man, Marx found no ground for 
believing that the people who were 
placed in advantageous positions by the 
present order of the society, who 
became wealthy and powerful and 
learned by ingenuously availing them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by 
the present situation in their own 
favour at the expense of the millions of 
their fellow beings, could in any way be 
prevailed upon to sacrifice those advan- 
tages and to part with their wealth and 
IK)wer of their own accord for the sake 
of any' spiritual ideal or for any 
advantage to be gained in the imaginary 
life after death. They might make 
charities, they might show active sym- 
pathy to the poor and the depressed, 
they might try by means of generous 
measures to win the admiration and 
devotion of the poor labourers at whose 
expense and through whose foolish co- 
operation they were flourishing. All 
these were good and noble contrivances 
for the consolidation of their power and 
authority and to the stabilization of 
their economic prosperity. But they 
would never be ready to exchange their 
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positions with those upon whom they 
shower their eharities or to recognize 
then; as their equals. It is only under 
compulsion that rich men embrace 
poverty and men in authority arc 
deprived of their position. Individuals 
may at times be prepared to make 
voluntary sacrifices, but classes or com- 
munities never. 

Hence such a situation has to be 
created that the rich and the high may 
be compelled to come down to the same 
level with the common masses, at least 
so far as the articles of physical neces- 
sity and ordinary comfort arc cfmeerned. 
There should be no distinction between 
rich and poor, high and low, strong and 
weak in the society. Such distinction 
can be obliterated and real equality can 
bo brought about in the human society, 
if the rifiht to private property is not 
rccof^nizcd hy the state and the society. 
This is a great revolutionary idea, 
because the conception of private pro- 
perty has all along been regarded 
almost as innate in the human conscious- 
ness and a priori true. Perhaps the most 
remarkable contribution of Marx to 
human ideology is that he initiated or 
inspired a movement against private 
property. All property truly belongs to 
the society. Members of the society 
ought to and must devote the energy 
and talents, with which they are 
endowed by nature and for the develop- 
ment and application of which oppor- 
tunities arc and should be offered by 
the social order, to the enhancement of 
the prosperity, power and prestige of 
the society as a whole. But they should 
never regard themselves as the pro- 
prietors of what they produce or 
acquire. They should work as limbs of 
the society, and the fruits of their work 
must go to the society for the enjoyment 
of all. Every man should obtain from 
the society what he requires for his 
maintenance, for his education and self- 


development, for his work and service 
to the society. The dignity and honour 
of a man should lie in the value of the 
contributions he makes to the society, 
and not in what he enjoys, not in his 
wealth and grandeur, ])ower and autho- 
rity, high birth and prestige. Destruc- 
tion of private property and establish- 
ment of social ownership of all property 
was conceived by the Marxian school 
as the most effective means (^f bringing 
about harmony, peace and unity in 

human society. 

But how can such an object be 

achieved ? Appeal to the moral and 
spiritual sense of the privileged classes 
would be of no avail. Moral and 
spiritual ideal, as history has conclusive- 
ly demonstrated, can never be strong 
enough to destroy or even subdue their 
materialistic greed and ambition for 
power and authority. Religion, far 

from producing universal brotherhood 
and establishing peace and harmony 

and equality in the human society, has 
all along been a principal ground of 
inequality, hostility and vanity and un- 
repentant oppression of the weak by the 
strong. History has records of the most 
inhuman atrocities in the name of 
religion. In what appears outwardly as 
peaceful society the rieh and shrewd 
privileged classes exploit the religious 
precepts for keeping the poor toiling 
ignorant masses contented with their 
distressful conditions. The Sermon on 
the Mount is quoted for eulogizing 
poverty, meekness, humility, privation, 
etc. and giving these people hope, of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. But those who 
quote it practise just the opposite of 
these virtues and try to lull the victims 
of their oppression to sleep with such 
sweet words and soothing stories. 
Religion thus operates as opium to the 
oppressed millions and keeps them 
ignorant of their inherent rights and 
dormant powers, 
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Hence the Marxian movement 
attempts to release the human mind 
from what is regarded as the dehumani;&- 
ing magical influence of religion and 
appeals to the lacerated hearts of the 
exploited masses to be conscious of their 
miserable conditions, to be conscious of 
the valuable contributions they make to 
the development of the social and 
national fortune by the sweat of their 
brow and of the cruel treatment they 
receive in return from those who are 
puflfed up by their labour, to be conscious 
of their rights to get suitable and suffi- 
cient means of livelihood and education 
and self-development as members of the 
society ,and to be treated as equals and 
friends by those who serve the society 
with their intellectual capacities, to be 
conscious of the powers which lie latent 
in them and which they can make the 
privileged classes feel through proper 
combination and organization. Thus it 
seeks to create a revolutionary mentality 
in the masses, to rouse their spirits 
against the fortunate classes, to unify 
the have-nots on the basis of their 
common grievances against the haves 
and the dynamic consciousness of their 
common miserable lots. They have to 
wrest the powers and privileges from the 
haves. 

Thus the necessary conclusion is that 
the destruction of the notion of private 
property, which is the fundamental 
curse of the present order of the society, 
and the socialization of the fruits of the 
labours of all grades of people, which is 
the only solution of the present pro- 
blems, and the only way to the establish- 
ment of peace, harmony and brother- 
hood, can be expected to be accomplish- 
ed, not through any religious idealism 
and voluntary sacrifice on the part of 
the privileged classes, but through the 
awakenment and organization of the ex- 
ploited masses in revolt against the 
former and the wresifing of political 


authority and power for creating a new 
order by them. This is the message of 
Revolution of Marx and his school of 
thought. 

The message naturally appeals to the 
hearts of the sufferers all over the world, 
who arc numerically far stronger than 
the enjoyers in the present order of the 
society. It is also far easier to work 
up the feelings of envy and malice than 
those of universal love and yearning for 
God-realization. The message has got 
an additional dynamic power from the 
success of the Revolutionary movement 
in Russia under the great leadership of 
Lenin, (though the Russian movement 
may have important points of difference 
with the Marxian message). In indus- 
trialized Europe the labourers can be 
more easily roused and organized against 
the capitalists than in the agricultural 
countries, where most men have some 
property. The big imperialistic and 
capitalistic wars offer in their after- 
effects great opportunities for the revolu- 
tion of the masses. Such visible 
successes and possibilities of success 
tend to popularize the message. In 
India the national movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi is based on the same 
spiritual principle, as is typified in the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement. 
But it is as yet far from attaining any 
tangible success in the form of the ac- 
quisition of political power in the 
country. Hence Sri Ramakrishna’s 
message has not yet been able to enter 
into or even approach the hearts of the 
rank and file in different countries. But 
the superiority of this message is being 
recognized by the noblest, thinkers all 
over the world. 

We cannot prophesy how the Ruler 
of the destiny of the human race will 
shape its history after the present war, 
which really seems to be a war for the 
destruction of the present order of the 
society. If the present war cannot serve 
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its purpose and create a new mentality 
in the surviving population, we shall 
have to wait for another more dreadful 
and devastating war in course of a 
generation. On the grave of the present 
civilization based on the conception of 
the intrinsic worth of money and power 
and animal pleasure, a new civilization 
based on the higher nature of man must 
arise. Both the thought-currents referr- 
ed to above will contribute to the 
creation of this new order. Apparently 
the Marxian movement is an antithesis 
to the Ramakrishnaitc movement. 
But the life of humanity demands a 
living synthesis of the two. Peace and 
unity, which the human soul demands, 
must be attained not only in the moral 
and spiritual planes, but also in the eco- 


nomic and political planes of human 
existence. But no real peace and 
harmony and equality and unity can 
ever be brought about by class-hatred 
and class-war, by state control and the 
so-called proletariat dictatorship, by 
emphasis upon the baser aspects of 
human nature and external pressure for 
their subjugation. The spiritual nature 
of man can alone be the basis of unity, 
and this must be awakened in all men. 
Social, political and economic revolution 
based on moral and spiritual idealism 
appears to be what the present situation 
demands for emancipating the human 
society from the whirlpool of mutual 
hostilities and continual mental and 
physical wars which characterize the 
present order of civilization. 


NEW WOULD SYNTHESIS 

By Eliot C. Clark 


[Mr. Eliot Canilee Clark, A.N.A. of New Yorkj U.S.A. is an Artist, Lecturer and 
Author. Ilis contribution exhibits his wide sympathies and thoughtful appraising of the 
fundamental values of life. — Ed.l 


The realistic conception of the world 
of to-day which is based upon power and 
its material manifestation does not take 
into consideration that other less appar- 
ent and invisible power which is latent in 
aspiration and the spiritual inheritance 
of different peoples. That its manifesta- 
tion may differ is but the differing mode 
of its expression. Fundamentally it is 
the eternal quest of Reality. The will to 
live is in the liberation of life. 

At no time in the history of the world 
has material production been greater, 
and probably at no time has there been 
greater unrest. The solution cannot be 
merely by domination or economic 
exploitation. 

Progress is so inseparably associated 
in the popular mind with mechanized 


convenience that we do not realize that 
man may progress towards the abyss as 
well as towards the heights. 

The dazzling spectacle of modern 
invention has been so outwardly alluring 
that man has lost relation with his 
inner self. In consequence he has been 
victimized by incessant desire and 
drowned in the labyrinth of his own 
delusion. The realization of life and 
the mode of living have lost their reci- 
procal relation. But man in his 
potential Being has remained un- 
changed. 

It is apparent that whereas modern 
means of communication and industrial 
distribution tend to standardize and 
delocalize the mode of living, that the 
biological and' historical development 
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of varied peoples is in a different and 
often disparate state of evolution. The 
East is suddenly confronted with an 
industrialized world which is not born 
from its integral evolution and is quite 
apart from its natural tradition. Its 
new leaders are endeavouring to assimi- 
late and utilize this mechanized 
civilization and traditional culture is 
everywhere in retreat. 

In the Western world materialistic 
quest of Reality has ended in its illusion. 
Money power has been unable to coin 
contentment. Inherited wealth has 
demonstrated its dangers and turned its 
gold into sensuous dross. Economic 
disintegration is but an indication of 
the inefficiency of human co-operation. 
The search for the hidden treasure 
begins anew. 

It is in this quest that the ancient 
wisdom is being rc-discovered. The 
outward lure of life is returning to the 
inner light of realization. For what 
can the world mean apart from experi- 
ence and what the experience apart 
from the experiencer? ‘Know thyself’ 
echoes from the silence of the past, the 
echo of the eternal recurrence. 

The ‘mystical’. East is being trans- 
formed by the ‘material’ West; whereas 
the invisible undercurrents of the East 
arc permeating the thought of the West. 
Thus the traditional distinction of the 
East and West is losing its theoretical 
significance and transformation ends in 
meeting. 

This is far other than the orientaliza- 
tion of Western thought or the 
materialization of the East. It is rather 
a new orientation. This can arise only 
from the living quest of Reality, not in 
the fixity of theoretical belief. Science 
has been the search-light of the West. 
Its revelation has given new meaning 
to ancient wisdom. Its light has 
cleared away the debris of barren 
accumulation and pierced the shadow 


of theological tyranny. Having reached 
the theoretical point of the unknown, 
its inquisition is finished, and meta- 
physics posits again its livingness in 
faith rather than doubt which is death. 
Science remains confined to the pheno- 
menal world of manifestation and 
theoretical conclusion, while spirit is 
released in its living realization. This 
knows no orientation other than its 
own realization. 

What is the genesis of this 
awakening? It is the renewed aware- 
ness of the limitations of the analytical 
mind and the recognition of that which 
is the Source of mind. Mind is both a 
projection and a reaction and in conse- 
quence is in ceaseless change, the 
victim of its own manifestation. It 
becomes bound by the world of 
phenomena and is freed by the noumena 
or the realization of its own substrata 
or Self. Analysis is regenerated by 
synthesis. Thus instead of the rigidity 
of abstract conclusions and the tyranny 
of tradition the spirit soars again in 
the empyrean of the unknown, the 
infinite air of freedom. God is re-bom 
not as an ecclesiastical conclusion but 
as a living verity, the Source of life. 

The ‘mystical’ East which was for 
the West but an image of its own 
aspirajtion and longing for escape, 
re-appears as the eternal present; the 
psychical meeting of the East and West 
as the changeless and the changeful, 
the hidden treasure discovered in the 
debris of disintegration. Old mental 
boundaries have passed away; ancient 
impetus has spent itself in habit. Life 
is in transformation. The scientific 
quest of Truth leads again to the dark 
chamber of the mind whence it began, 
wherein faith rather than doubt, can 
alone enlighten it. 

Is the spirit of the East compatible 
with that of the West? Is spirit 
limited by its locale, chained for ever 
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to the subconscious self? These abs- 
tractions are in fact but names, a 
generic distinction based upon mental 
habits, the degenerate result of a once 
living genesis. 

In the West mysticism came to be 
associated with occultism and other- 
worldliness, the psychic gratification of 
unfulfilled desire, the transposition of 
the will to be, to the illusion of the 
Beyond. But in the East, myticism is 
the recognition of the eternal Presence, 
its indwelling bliss, the everlasting 
Now. 

For nearly two thousand years the 
civilisation of the West has been 
endeavouring to assimilate the revelation 
of the East in the universal symbol 
of the Christ Spirit. Now from the 
ruins, as once upon a time in ancient 
Home, comes the rebirth, the eternal 
recurrence, the timeless voice; ‘Tt is 
here; It is now; It always was; It 
always will be.’ 

It is not in outward sign that the 
new revelation is announced but in the 
radiation of living realization ; not in 
the dogma of political prohibition and 
wilful domination ; not in suppression 
but in emergence. Best met ion ends 
ill transformation. The modern tyranny 
is but the aggrandizement of the egoistic 


will to power, the maturation of its own 
past. Destruction is the end of a series 
and therefore the beginning of a new 
succession. 

Like stars which shine forth when 
the mists pass away, so in the spiritual 
firmament that surrounds the world, 
innumerable guiding lights illumine the 
darkness and indicate the way. Souls 
separated by distance but transcending 
space; separated in time, the voice of 
the timeless uniting. 

This is the spiritual message of the 
East and the West of to-day, the new 
world synthesis, not the inseparable 
barrier of prejudice and mental pre- 
conception ; not the finality of estranged 
dogmas; but the nostalgia of the. soul, 
the quest of Reality, the search for 
hidden treasure. 

What is the meaning of emergence, 
but the recurrence of that which does 
not either go or come, for ever constant. 
‘The face of Truth is covered with a 
brilliant golden lid ; that do Thou 
remove, O Fosterer, for the law of 
Truth, for sight.’ 

In the face of present tribulation is 
this but a fable? Count not the law 
by numbers. Without the numeral 
One, ean numbers hv ? 
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THE RAMAKHISIINA MISSION AND INDO-CEYLON 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 

By K. S. Ramaswami, M.A., L.T. 

|Wr unclcrslaiifl lhal the Stale Cciuiieil of Ceylon has rccenlly passefl a Bill lo 
changp the name of Ceylon to Sri Lanka. May the sons and daughters of Sri Lanka join 
hands and without distinelion of easte, creed or nationality hiiiUi a future more |»lorious 
than the. past of their jjreat country is the sincere prayer of all who are interested in 
the welfare of the Island. — Kd.| 


The island of Rairieswaram lyin/( 
between India and Ceylon brings 
vividly into one’s mind some of the 
incidents mentioned in the Ramayana. 
The bridge (!onneetino Ceylon to the 
mainland, said to have been built by 
the monkey chieftains of old, has not 
been wholly erased by time. Neverthc'- 
less, modern scholarship attempts to 
deny to Ceylon the association which 
ancient tradition lias bestowed upon it. 
Leavinf» the scholars to discuss and 
settle amon^ themselves the authenti- 
city or otherwise of Rama’s Bridge, let 
us jrct on to plain history which in un- 
mistakable terms tells us that twenty- 
two centuries afjo, Emperor Asoka sent 
the tirst Buddhist missitmary to Oyloii 
to the court of Kin^ Devanampiya 
Tissa and thereby erected a cultural 
bridge between India and Ceylon. Two 
centuries prior to that, we an* told, 
Kin^ Vijaya, the first historic kin^ of 
Ceylon, made a matrimonial alliance 
with the Pandya dynasty of Madura. 
Throughout the centuries, there has 
been very close intercourse bclwTcn 
Ceylon and the mainland. 

Buddhism was the official religion, 
and side by side with it Hinduism also 
grew particularly in the northern and 
eastern districts colonized by Tamils 
from South India. Pali was the sacrcil 
language and even to this day Ceylon 
t^njoys an international reputation for 
^^ali scholarship. Many priests and 
laymen and even some kings were well 
versed in Sanskrit as evidenced by the 


fact that King Parakrama Bahu IT 
(a. I). 12;3(i-1271) bore the title of 

Kalikala-Sahitya-Sarvajna-Pandita. Sin- 
halese and Tamil w'crc also highly 
developed and culturally Ceylon was 
one with the mainland, until the arrival 
of the Pf>rtuguese in the Vieginning of 
the sixteenth century. fVjm time 
immemorial Ceylon was famous for its 
spices, ivory, pearls and precious stones. 
It also occupies a strategic position 
being on the ocean highways to the 
East. It was the spices of the ‘spicy 
isle’ and its strategic position that 
attracted the commercial nations of the 
West. Ill 1517 the Portuguese erected 
a fort in Colombo and established 
I heir rule over the maritime districts 
of the west coast for a period of about 
I to years, .\ftcr the Portuguese the 
Dutch came and held the same districts 
for about the same jieriod of time. 
The hilly country in the centre of the 
Island with Kandy as the capital was 
free from foreign domination. In 1S1;> 
with the fall of Kandy, the whole 
island passed into the hands of the 
British. With the advent of the 
Portuguese, Christianity was introduced 
into the Island. In the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, St. Francis 
Xavier, the great .Icsuit missionary, 
visited Ceylon under the patronage of 
the Portuguese rulers and effected many 
conversions to the new faith. The 
Portuguese did not favour religious 
neutrality and at their hands, the old 
culture was slowly undermined and 
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power and official prestige went to who established the first English school 

those who accepted the new religion, in the East in their Seminary at Jaffna 

This accounts for the fact that even in North Ceylon, introduced higher 
to-day some of the leading Buddhist Western education and it is note- 

families have Western names. The worthy to remember that when the 
Dutch were tolerant to Buddhism, Madras University was incorporated 
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Hinduism and Islam. They bequeathed the first two graduates to be entered 
to the Island the Roman-Dutch law on the degree rolls of the new university 
which continues to be the law of the were graduates of the American Mission 
land except in .Jaffna which has a Seminary of Jaffna. The Tamils of 
system of laws known as ‘Tesavala.nai.’ Jaffna took full advantage of the cdii 
The American Christian niissioiu ries, cational facilities offered to them an<l 

many sons of 
.Jaffna held high 
posts in South 
India in those 
early days. 
One of them 
Mr. S. Chelluppa 
Pillai, retired 
Chief Justice of 
Travancore, will 
be remembered 
as one of the 
leaders, who 
w e I c o m e fl 
Swami Viveka 
nanda to Jaffna* 
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English education which opened the 

portals to Government service was 

in the early days exclusively in the 
hands of the Christian missionaries. 
Later on Buddhists and Hindus secured 
(sovernment aid for their schools as 
well. The State also organized its own 
schools and the Colombo Academy 

iiiuler Government management was 
afliliated to the Calcutta University. 
Some of the Christian colleges in 
.Jaffna also got themselves afliliated to 
the same university. The American 
Mission Seminary, which was a first 


bridge Senior Local and the external 
examinations of the London University 
were introduced into the Island. 
Young men taldi^ university degrees 
and entering thfe^J professions had to 
study Latin, Greek and French, 
European History and Philosophy. To 
take higher degrees and to enter the 
Civil Service, they had to go to England 
and a class of educated men arose who 
knew little f)r nothing of their own 
culture, but were well accpiainted with 
Western culture and institutions. In 
s])ite of the fact that there was rclig- 
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grade college, came to be know^n as the 
.Jaffna College. The earlier Christian 
niissionaries, it should be said to their 
credit, encouraged the indigenous 
languages, themselves contributing to 
the development of Sinhalese and Tamil 
literatures. 

After Lord Curzon’s Act of defining 
the territorial limits of Indian univer- 
sities, the Calcutta University was 
forced to disaffiliate the Ceylon colleges 
and higher education in the Island had 
to turn westwards for patronage and 
recognition. Consequently, the Cam- 


ious neutrality, the cultural dornina 
tioii of the West made Ceylon drift 
away from India. The Indians, who 
went to Ceylon, went there mostly as 
]alK)urers in the coffee and tea estates 
opened by European planters or as petty 
traders or money-lenders. 

It was into a Ceylon that was fast 
losing its old moorings that Swami 
Vivekananda, the apostle of a renas- 
cent Hinduism made his entry. Let us 
yield to the temptation of quoting a 
few passages from the Life of Swami 
Vivekananda, *The home-coming of 
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the. Swami Vivekanatida may be re- 
garded as a great event in the history 
of modern India, for a united India 
rose to do him honour. L(K)ming as 
he did upon the national lir)rizr)n as 
the Arch-Apostle of the Hinduism of 
his age, and regarded as the Prophet 
of a re-intcrpretcd Hinduism, an 
“Aggressive Hinduism,” new in state- 
ment, mid new in courageous conscious- 
ness, the Swami Vivekananda was 
the Man of the Hour and the Harbinger 
of a new era. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that his coming was awaited 
eagerly by millions of his fellow- 
conn try men.’ After four years of 

strenuous preaching work in the West 
the was returning to his home- 

land in January 1S07, in the steamer 
Prifiz Ri’iJintt LuitiioUi. ‘In the early 
morning of January 15, the coast of 
Ceylon could be seen in the distance. 
It was a beautiful sight in the roseate 
hues of the rising sun. Gradually the 
harbour of Colombo with its majestic 
Cocoa Palms and its yellow-sanded 
beach came to view. This was India, 
and the Swami was beside himself with 
excitement. But he was totally un- 
aware that he was going to meet rep- 
resentatives of all religious sects and 
social bodies who had eomc to welcome 
him home.’ ‘No words can describe the 
feelings of the vast masses and their 
expressions of love, when they saw the 
steam launch bearing the sage, steam- 
ing towards the jetty. The din and 
clamour of shouts and hand-clapping 
drowned even the noise of the breaking 
waves. The Hon. Mr. P. Coomara- 
swamy stepped forward, followed by 
his brother, and received the Swami 
garlanding him with a beautiful jasmine 
wreath.’ The Swami delivered two 
addresses in Colombo and then left for 


:.Kandy. 


S^yelling by coach to Matale 
|P||b he reached Anuradha- 
m ‘under the shade of the 


sacred Bo-tree the Swami gave a short 
address, to a crowd of two to three 
thousand people, interpreters translat- 
ing, as he proceeded, into Tamil and 
Sinhalese.’ ‘From Anuradhapura t<i 
•Jaffna is a distance of one hundred and 
twenty miles, and as the roads and the 
horses were equally bad, the journey 
was troublesome, saved from tedious- 
ness only by the exceeding beauty of 
the surroundings.’ ‘Twelve miles from 
the town of .Jaffna, the Swami was met 
by many of the leading Hindu citizens, 
and a procession of carriages accom- 
panied him for the remainder of the 
distance. Every street in the town, 
nay, every house was decorated in his 
honour. The scene, in the evening, 
when Hie Swami was driven in a torch- 
light procession to a large pandjiJ 
erected at the Hindu College, was moit 
impressive.’ ‘With his address at the 
Hindu College at Jaffna, the Swami’s 
journey across Ceylon came to a close. 
So great was the impression created 
even by this brief visit that urgent 
re<|uestK were madt^ to him at every 
place to send teachers of the Order to 
preach the gospel of Sri Ramakrishna in 
the Island.’ 

Writing from Alinora on the 60th of 
.June 1807, to Mr, T. Sukkanathan, 
Swami Vivekananda introduced Swami 
Shivanand'a, the first apostle of the 
Ramakrishna Mission to Ceylon, in the 
following words: ‘My dear friend 
The bearer of this note, Swami Shiva- 
naiifla, is sent to (Ceylon as promised by 
me during my sojourn. He is quite fit 
for the work entrusted to his care, of 
course, with your kind help. I hope 
you will intnxluce him to other Ceylon 
friends. Yours ever in the Lord — 
Vivekananda.’ Swami Shivananda 
stayed in Colombo for over six months; 
Hindus, Christians and Buddhists came 
under his influence. Although the 
stay was short, the influence exerted 
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was very wide and lasting. In 1929, 
that is thirty-two years later, when a 
Bill for incorporating the Ramakrishna 
Mission (Ceylon Branch) was in the 
process of enactment, one of the Swamis 
of the Order who happened to be in the 
lobby was ucensted by a Sinhalese 
Christian Councillor with the words : 
‘Well, Swumi ! I am a Giirubhui of 
yours, for I sat at the feet of Swami 
Shivananda and studied the Bhagavad- 
Gita.’ 

The leaven began to spread and take 
effect and in .lune 1902, a few days 


which the Mission stood. As a result of 
the visit, enthusiasm was re-awakened 
and Young Men’s Hindu Associations 
were started all over the Island. Visits 
were repeated in 1919, 11)21 and 1924. 
During the last-mentioned visit, which 
was made on the invitation of the Hindu 
public of Trinconialie, the President of 
the Madras Mission consented to post a 
permanent monastic worker to stay in 
Trineomalie and organize the Mission 
work in Ceylon. As the years rolled by, 
other monastic workers arrived, friends 
and sympathizers continued to render 
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before I he passing away (d the Swami 
V'ivekananda, some dev<ilees organized 
I he Colombo Vivekananda Society with 
a view to congregate regularly and stinly 
the message of the greal Swami. The 
Society has eon tinned to uphold the 
highest traditions of Hindu culture and 
is the meeting place for peo])le of all 
sects interested in India and Hinduism. 
It was the Colombo Vivekananda Society 
which in the latter part of 1911) invited 
the President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission of Madras to visit Ceylon and 
rekindle the interest in the ideals for 


their assistance and for the last sixteen 
years the activities of the Ceylon Branch 
have been marked by a steady progress. 
We shall chronicle the important events 
during the })eriod and shall also try to 
make a few observations regarding the 
spirit in which the work is carried (jii. 

The organized work of the Mission in 
Ceylon had to begin in a manner differ- 
ing in certain respects from that 
obtaining elsewhere. The opening of 
Hchools, their srceessful management and 
the training of a generation of youths, 
who, while adopting the material 
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standards of the West, still retained their 
loyalty to their own ancient culture, 
was in the main the programme before 
the monastic workers in Ceylon. From 
December 1924 to April 1925, the 
monastic worker who was posteil for the 
Ceylon work toured extensively over 
various parts of the Island, lecturing 
and arousing interest and in May 1925, 
arranged to stay permanently in Trinco- 
nialie accepting the management of an 
Elementary English School and a Tamil 
School started by the local Hindus some 
years ago. In the succeeding month, he 
accepted the management of the 
Karativu, Anaipanthi, Mandiir and 
Araippattui schools, all mixed Tamil 
Schools in the Batticaloa District. These 
were conducted for a number of years 
by the local Vivekananda Society. The 
development of these schools and the 
opening of other schools were the tirst 
items of work to which the Mission 
worker addressed himself. In the latter 
part of 1925 (to be more precise, on the 
23rd of October, tlth of November and 
30th of November, foundation-slones 
were laid for the Sri Sarada (iirls’ School 
of Karativu, the Shivananda Vidyalaya 
English Sclnuil of KalladiuppcKlai, 
Batticaloa and the new building of the 
Trincomalie English School, which it was 
proposed to develop into a High School. 

An Elementary English School and a 
Tamil School situated in Vurnnarponnai, 
.laCfna, donated to the President of the 
Madras Mission in 1917 and managed on 
his behalf by a local committee were 
also taken over with sonu' liabilities, on 
the 15th of FVbruury, 1929. On the 
25th of October of the same year 
the monastic worker of the Mission 
accepted the donation of a ])artial1y 
completed building in Batticaloa town, 

, known as the Vivekananda Hull. 
In the latter part of 1928, the new 
building^f the Trincomalie English 
g^^hool was opened by Sir Herbert 


Stanley, Governor of Ceylon. By this 
time the permanent assets of the Mission 
in Ceylon in the shape of land and 
buildings had gone up to about Rfty 
thousand rupees and the necessity arose 
for giving a legal status to the Mission 
in Ceylon. A Bill was prepared for 
incorporating the Ramakrishna Mission 
on lines similar to other incorporated 
societies doing religious and educational 
work in the Island. The Bill was passed 
by the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
received the assent of His Excellency the 
Governor and became law on the 4t.h of 
.Tilly 1929; it is known as Ordinance 
No. 8 of 1929. 

In 1928 the Director of Education 
raised the status of the Trincomalie 
English School to that of a High School, 
enabling it to present students for the 
C’ambridge Senior and London Matricula- 
tion examinations. Schools of this class 
arc known in Ceylon as Senior Secondary 
English Schools. There are also Senior 
and Junior Secondary Tamil and 
Sinhalese Schools which prepare students 
for the local Senior Certilicate (Sinhalese 
()r Tamil) examinations, which entitle 
the holder to be trained as a teacher in 
Sinhalese and Tamil Schools. After the 
tirst four years of sj'hool life, the ]iupil 
has to decide detinitcly and foll(»w cither 
the English course or the (‘ourse in the 
mother 'tongue. All pupils in the 
EngJisi) Schools (of which there are 
about three hundred in the Island) have 
to devote a period a day for Ihe mother 
tongue, and pupils in the Sinhalese or 
Tamil Senior and .Junior Secondary 
.Schools have a period of English, atteii 
dance at which is optional. In point of 
building, equipment and efficiency of 
teaching the Sinhalese and Tamil Schools 
in Ceylon compare very favourably with 
the English Schools. Education is com- 
pulsory up to the age of fourteen for 
boys and twelve for girls and the Stale 
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also provides free noon-meals for pupils 
in Sinhalese and Tamil Schools. 

Now to resume our account of the 
Mission’s educational activities, in May 
1929, the Shivananda Vidyalaya English 
School was opened. The donors, the 
heirs of two leading citizens of the 
locality, donated also the Kalladiuppodai 
Tamil School, the Murakkattanehenai 
Tamil School, and land for the future 
development of the Shivananda Vidya- 
laya. The Students’ Home started in 
Jaffna was transferred to Batticaloa to 
be attached to the Shivananda Vidya- 
laya. 

In January 1931, the Colombo 
Ashrama was started in a rented build- 
ing, regular worship of the precious 
relics of the Master kindly granted by 
the Headquarters of the Mission was 
arranged for, and classes and lectures 
were regularly held for the dissemination 
of the message. In 1933 one more build- 
ing, known as the ‘Sampanthar Memorial 
Hall’ was added to the Trincomalic 
English School. In December 1933, 
and in January 1934, the Ceylon work 
received a fresh spiritual impetus by the 
visit of Swami Vijnanananda, a direct 
disciple of the Master. He visited 
Colombo, Batticaloa, Trincomalie and 
Anuradhapura, and blessed the work of 
the various centres. 

As a direct result of his visit the 
Colombo Ashrama got its permanent 
building and the Batticaloa centre a 
shrine and several other buildings. On 
the 6th March 1985, the foundation- 
stone for the Colombo Ashrama building 
was laid and the building was opened on 
the 24th of February 1936. On the 26th 
of April 1986, the Jerbai Memorial Hall 
attached to the Colombo Ashrama build- 
ing was opened. The Birth-Centenary of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna Deva was 
celebrated all over the Island. To quote 
from the report published by the Board 
of Management, ‘At Batticaloa the im- 


portant item in the programme of the 
Centenary Celebrations was the opening 
of the Anaipanthi Girls’ School, the 
Kalmunai Tamil School, the Karativu 
Girls’ Orphanage, the Science Laboratory 
and class-rooms of the Shivananda 
Vidyalaya and the new building of the 
Karativu Boys’ school. Sir Waitilingam 
Duraiswamy (Speaker, Ceylon State 
Council) performed the opening ceremony 
of the Anaipanthi Girls’ School and the 
Karativu Girls’ Orphanage, Mr. M. 
Prasad, C.C.S., Government Agent, 
Eastern Province, opened the new build- 
ings of the Karativu Boys’ School, 
Mr. P. Vaithialingam, District Judge, 
Batticaloa, opened the Kalmunai Tamil 
School, and Mr. K. Vaithianathan, 
C. C. S., opened the Science Laboratory 
and the class-rooms of the Shivananda 
Vidyalaya.’ A new Tamil School at 
Kokoddicholai was also added during 
the year. 

On the 4th of January 1938, the Sri 
Ramakrishna Centenary Temple and 
Prayer Hall were opened. During the 
year a power-plant was installed in the 
Shivananda Vidyalaya to provide light 
for the school and hostel buildings, and 
one new school, the Kokkuvil Rama- 
krishna Shaiva Vidyashalai of Jaffna, 
was added. In the early part of 1939, 
the Nagalinga Vidyalaya in Lunngala, 
near Badulla in the planting district, was 
added and in the latter part of the year 
the Colombo Ashrama received a 
donation of sixty perches of land for a 
Library and Reading Room, the donor 
also kindly promising to erect a suitable 
building for the purpose. In 1940 a 
Night School in Point Pedro, Jaffna, 
was added. In May 1940, the General 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission visited all the centres in Ceylon 
and was acq^^rded rousing receptions 
everywhere and a Civic Address at 
Batticaloa. This fact shows that the 
Mission is now recognized by all classes 
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of people as a permanent institution 
working for social and spiritual welfare. 

The lands, buildings and other perma- 
nent effects held by the Mission in Ceylon 
is worth about one lakh and forty 
thousand rupees. 8,279 pupils study in 
the eighteen schools managed by the 
Mission, which together with the two 
orphanages Ireceive a Government grant 
of over fifty thousand rupees per year. 
The war has brought about a temporary 
lull in the opening of new schools. The 
University of Ceylon for which the 
Government has been taking steps for 
several years is also held in abeyance. 
With the return of normal conditions, 


the Mission is sure to be called upon to 
assume additional responsibilities both 
in its religious and educational work. 
We shall close this necessarily brief 
account of the activities of the Mission 
in Ceylon, with one point which we all 
cherish with pride in connection with all 
works carried on under the fostering care 
of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsadeva 
and that is the universal appeal of the 
Mission institutions. The Centenary 
Temple attached to the Colombo 
Ashrama opens its doors to all without 
difference of caste, creed or nationality 
and the same is also true of the Mission’s 
educational institutions. 


MUSIC IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING 

By N. C. Mehta, I.C.S. 

[The Cultural Renaissance of Music in India is manifesting itself in various directions. 
In the North as well as in the South there is a new and intelligent interest in Music. Artists 
have also greater opportunities for the comparing of notes. Mr. Mehta’s paper will be 
read with interest not only by those who are pursuing Music as their special study, 
but also by all who are interested in contemporary culture and thought. — ^Ed.] 


• Bhatkhande is the one man who 
has done so much for the re-awakening 
of the interest of Indian music and its 
proper development through its organiza- 
tion in educational institutions, I 
vividly recall the few minutes I was in 
company of this great man. There were 
Ustads — ^great in their own respective 
spheres — ^listening with rapt attention to 
this ascetic-looking individual, slightly 
deaf of hearing. It was the question of 
the reproduction of some of the Shrutis 
which Bhatkhande was trying to make 
clear by vocal demonstration. It was 
the triumph of true and disinterested 
scholarship over traditional knowledge 
and technical proficiency, and I should 
imagine that nobody would now dispute 
the claim that the great interest in 
Indiaii music that we witness to-day 
throu^out Northern India is largely the 


result of the labours of Bhatkhande. 
In these provinces in particular Bhat- 
khande’s efforts have borne a rich 
harvest. His talented disciple Ratan- 
jankar, the present Principal of the 
Marris follege of Music, has trained up 
batches of accomplished musicians who 
have been .spreading far and wide the 
gospel of this great and noble heritage 
of our country. With but slender 
resources and despite overwhelming 
difficulties, this premier Music College 
has rendered great services, and, what 
is more important, has managed to 
collect a nucleus of able teachers who 
have patiently tried to impart a modi- 
cum of knowledge of our music to boys 
and girls, most of whom could only 
take it up as a part-time study. Time 
has not yet come when music could be 
recognized and introduced as a regular 
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course of study in our educational 
institutions, but that' it will come can 
admit of no doubt. We have recently 
taken an important and far-reaching 
step by relating our education to basic 
handicrafts, and it is only a question of 
time when it will be recognized that true 
education must also be related to the 
training of the eye and the ear and that 
the arts of music, modelling, painting 
and of dance are as much an integral 
part and life of the educational curri- 
culum as the imparting of knowledge in 
other subjects. 

In the meantime music has made 
great strides especially as compared to 
other arts such as sculpture, painting 
and dancing, during recent years 
throughout the country and, in partic- 
ular, in our own provinces, and this 
progress has been greatly stimulated by 
the fundamental changes introduced in 
our life by the advent of talkies and 
radio music. A new career of dazzling 
prizes and India-wide publicity has been 
opened up as a result of those funda- 
mental changes in the sphere of popular 
entertainment. People certainly have 
had a spirit of comparing their own 
musical heritage with that of others, of 
adopting a critical attitude in respect of 
their intrinsic merits and also of making 
their voice partially heard as to their 
own requirements, and likes and dis- 
likes, The amateur has incidentally 
come into his own — the mere entertainer 
as against the professional. In other 
words, music has ceased to be merely 
the pastime of the few — of the con- 
noisseur or the rich. Music is now 
broadcast from elaborate State organiz- 
ations and the great democracy has 
acquired a right to be heard in the 
matter of its musical programmes. In 
other words, our music is undergoing a 
radical process of re-orientation. 

Not very long ago music was on 
its technical side merely the monopoly 


of a select coterie of traditional artists 
who displayed their accomplishment 
before thei;r rich patrons who were 
probably more ignorant and even^ less 
discriminating than the unsophisticated 
people in our villages. It was an art 
which was languishing for want of 
enlightenment and support — an art 
which had a past but hardly a future. 
So far as the music of the masses was 
concerned, it remained practically un- 
changed. The ordinary educated" classes 
could hardly hope cither to have the 
necessary time or the training to acquire 
even a modicum of proficiency of the 
experts, and with the loss of patronage 
and the absence of facilities for educa- 
tion for the educated classes even the 
standards of appreciation were rapidly 
declining. Things have, however, 
changed as a result of the causes I have 
referred to above. Apart from a well 
organized institution, such as the College 
of Music in Lucknow, the principal 
cities, such as Cawnporc and Allahabad, 
promptly took up the organization of 
musical education and have achieved 
some notable results. Annual confer- 
ences such as these have now developed 
into well orgajiizcd functions for the 
display of professional and amateur 
talents in the sphere of dance and music 
from all parts of the country. Merely 
theoretical discussions and learned dis- 
courses have been rightly relegated to 
the background, for in music what 
matters primarily is the operative part 
of it. Recently another great institution 
has come into being in these provinces 
which bids fare to become an organiza- 
tion of far-reaching importance not only 
to these provinces but to the country at 
large. I refer to the Uday Shankar 
Centre of Indian Culture at Almora. 
Amidst a scene of great natural beauty 
has been set up a unique Centre where 
artists of the highest accomplishments 
from all parts of India — musicians and 
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dancers — have collected to revive the 
glories of this noble heritage of ours, 
and it is but proper that this great 
academy of learning has already begun 
to attract students from all parts of 
India and even from countries beyond 
its borders. Artists of international 
fame have given up the footlights of 
publicity and eschewed the intoxications 
of popular applause to work in quiet and 
train up bands of students who will take 
the to^ch of this great spiritualizing 
culture far and wide in the country and 
make music and dance and their apj)re- 
cialion an integral part of our cultural 
life. I was particularly glad that this 
great institution came into being on the 
basis of the fundamental factor of our 
culture, namely, disinterested service 
and sacrifice. With us arts have not been 
something alien to or apart from our 
daily life. They have been, in fact, an 
integral part and the very stuff of our 
being. If it is largely true of painting 
and sculpture which flourished and grew 
with the growth of our spiritual stature 
it is almost entirely true of music. It 
is not an accident or merely a fact of 
primitive civilization that our music 
dates from the Vedas and that the 
earliest musical production should be 
one of ,the four of the sacred Vedas. 
Nothing is more astonishing in this 
country of ours as the singular unity and 
persistence of tradition throughout these 
long centuries of our cultural life. The 
role of music in our daily ceremonials 
and on important festive occasions dates 
from an ancient past when even the 
present Indian languages had not yet 
come into existence. It is curious that 
the place of music became even more 
important with the course of time, and 
almost from the very beginnings of our 
modern languages music and literature 
came to be associated even more 
intimately than ever before. The bulk 
of dasaical Sanskrit poetry, while 


it was recited, remained essentially 
separate from music; and though it is 
said that this^ poetry used to be set to 
music on special occasions, it must have 
been in a remote past. It is, however, 
remarkable that almost from the very 
start the writers of our Indian languages 
made use of Ragas and Raginis in con- 
nection with their literary compositions, 
and it is astonishing that the great 
works like the Soar Saf^ar or the Vinaya 
Patrika of Tulasidas or the beautiful 
poems of Chandidas and Vidyapati, 
Mirabai and the great Vaishnava saints 
should have been composed in definite 
Ragas and Raginis. These poets were, 
therefore, singers as well, and I do^not 
think that either India or any other 
country witncsscxl such an extraordinary 
combination of literary and musical 
capacity as in these earlier days of our 
Indian languages, especially Hindi. The 
mere statement of this fact immediately 
gives rise to certain reflections. It was 
obvious that such musical compositions 
could have only been possible with the 
writers who combined the literary 
artistry with exceptional knowledge of 
music, and were in a position to address 
an audience who naturally and in- 
stinctively responded to their creations. 
Mirabai, Vidyapati, Tulasidas and Soor- 
das could' never have, written these 
superb songs or hymns, if you like it, 
except for an audience which under- 
stood and intuitively comprehended the 
leit-motiv of their compositions. In 
other words, music and poetry were a 
matter of common culture — a truly 
democratic culture developed by the 
people and for the people; and. that is 
perhaps the reason why even to this day 
Mirabai, Tulasidas and Soordas con- 
tinue to be sung throughout the land. 
I am never tired of repeating that these 
songs were not merely literary effusions 
— ^graceful compositions written to im- 
press or to influence a select coterie of 
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people; they were the expressions of a 
spiritual enlightenment and inner radi- 
ance which continue to shine because 
they were true and disinterested prayers, 
or, if you like it, efforts of the human 
mind. Compare these great composi- 
tions with an elaborately finished literary 
composition like Jayadcva’s Gita- 
Govinda of the tenth century a.d. 
Despite the theme of Radha and Krishna 
and the superlative music of the words, 
Jayadeva’s beautiful lyrics could never 
compare with the songs of Mirabai, 
Tulasidas or Soordas; for the former 
lacked the sincerity and the burning 
passion of the great quest in which these 
great Vaishnava singers were engaged. 

You would remember that according 
to our traditional prescriptions each of 
our Ragas and Raginis have their 
appropriate deities. When and how this 
association came into existence is un- 
known, and is perhaps a matter of but 
little importance. The very fact of 
association is, however, intriguing and 
interesting, for it only exemplifies the 
ever recurring emphasis on doing every- 
thing merely as an offering to the 
Divine. This may be an old-fashioned 
idea, particularly in these days of storm 
and strife, and yet it seems to me that 
the reiteration of this idea is, perhaps, 
more important now than ever before. 
Dance and music are arts which, if not 
inspired by the spiritual motive, are apt 
to deteriorate as mere sensuous activities, 
which would have for their objects 
nothing but temporary pleasure. It is 
only the ethical and the spiritual content 
which raises the cultivation of dance 
and music to a higher plane of living 
and, in fact, constitutes it as a step to 
spiritual awakening or realization. 

In this connection I would like to 
quote an extract from a speech made by 
liord Stampc — the famous economist, 
statistician and business man — ^in 
1987 


*But lastly, in this particular age, I 
must stress the prevalent neglect of the 
awareness of spiritual values— rthe great- 
est awareness of all, so easily neglected, 
smothered, so little trusted, yet so vital 
an element in all purposive thought and 
action. It can be vouchsafed to men in 
a hundred different ways, but they all 
need some window open in the soul by 
which they can enter. We can only get 
certain rays by putting ourselves in the 
way of them. The practice of private 
devotion and reading, or of public wor- 
ship with the best moments of the best 
spirits of the ages beating through to us 
in prayer and music and song, is one 
way of putting ourselves in the way of 
them. You have no use for them? 
Well, there is very good scientific 
evidence that something grand lies there, 
something that works when all else 
fails. Be not like your intelligent dog 
before a sunset or a sonnet. For the 
grandeur in anything for us is limited 
to the grandeur in onrsclven by which 
we apprehend it.^ It is indeed fortunate 
that the central conception of Indian 
art — dedication to the divine — continues 
to be in the very forefront of the activi- 
ties of some of our major institutions 
which impart training in aesthetics. I 
only have to name institutions such as 
Shantiniketan, the Culture Centre at 
Almora, the Kerala Mandiram in the 
South. The mention of Shantiniketan 
immediately recalls the name of the 
Guru Dev — Rabindranath Tagore, who 
has perhaps been more responsible than 
any single individual in recent times for 
marrying beautiful language with lovely 
music in exquisite hymns to the Divine. 
His offerings of songs were truly in the 
old tradition, and it was but appropriate 
that this message of ancient India in 
its modern garb immediately took the 
world by storm. In this connection I 
would like to say a few words about the 
necessity of bringing music to the very 
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doors of the people. Scholarship and 
accomplishment will fail of their purpose 
if they move in a sphere of their own, 
remote from the activities of the multi- 
tudes and become merely the pastime of 
a few. I believe we arc passing through 
a revaluation of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of life. Our activities have to 
be. judged more from a social rather 
than individual standpoint ; and it is for 
this reason that the Ustads — ^thc masters 
— must find inspiration from and infuse 
poetry to the commonplaces of life. 
Our old classical system of Dhrupad pro- 
duced a unique combination whereby the 
word ‘music’ and the deepest instincts 
of worship were combined in a singu- 
lar harmony. Unfortunately, however, 
spiritual strength which is at the root 
of the real and lasting power of the 
people is the least concrete and is apt 
to be also the least noticed. The decline 
therefore of Dhrupad was almost co- 
existent with the decline in the spiritual 
fibre of the people. It also marked the 
divorce between poetry and music — the 
fundamental basis of our classical system 
of music. We arc again going back and 
it is fortunate that in this new revival 
we have not ignored the popular rhythm 
— the ‘Deshi’ music, which was even 
recognized by the classical writers 
of the past. Popular melodics en- 
shrine a living culture and constitute 
a vital channel of popular appeal 
and communication. This music of 
the people cannot be ignored by the 
high-brows except at their own peril, for 
it is the living stratum in which culture 
and its ideals must take root if they 
are to grow to their full stature. There 
is a further aspect of this folk-art which 
expresses itself so nobly and so vividly 
in unpremeditated dance and music of 
our simple village folk that it deals with 
all the changing moo<ls of the village 
side — ^with its light and shade, with its 
g|iety and tragedy, with its mundane 


needs and instinctive piety.. It is 
therefore fortunate for us that with the 
revival of music has come deeper under- 
standing and closer study of our folk- 
songs, for these songs constitute our real 
Sangita. 

I was glad to read in yesterday’s 
papers the remarks of Mr. Powell-Prico 
about one of the village schools that hr 
recently inspected. He said : 

‘My jneture of a village school is 
that it should be cheap and open t(j 
the air of the heavens with protection 
from the rains of the licaven. And 
there was no reason why every village 
school should not be in a grove 
of trees with only that amount of 
roof necessary to give protection from 
the weather. If we have a promise 
of great things for India and if we 
carry on, we will be able to regeiieraie 
the villages of fiidia.’ 

He further said that music and dancin;; 
did not require money, and basic educa- 
tion was trying to fill the life of the boys 
and girls in the village school with 
healthy ideas. 

I agree that village schools may again 
become places of inspiration when the 
arts of the country — visual, mimetic*, 
musical - -arc treated as an importanl 
part of the educational curriculum. It 
is only, in this way that even the poverty 
of India may be exalted into somethin;: 
beaut i fill, and that places which are 
merely constructions of drab, brick and 
mortar will again be the meeting places 
of laughing children, happy in the 
rhythmic expression of their innocent 
joys and frolics. Homes which arc only 
reminiscent of the decay . of human 
energy and the helplessness of the indi- 
vidual to rise above his surroundings, 
may yet sparkle once again with a new 
pride and discipline which are conspicu- 
ously absent at present. In all this 
awakening, however, it should not be 
forgotten that discipline is the condition 
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precedent of all progress of arts — espe- 
cially music ; that mdre important than 
mere technical skill is the right under- 
standing of the noble art itself. In fact, 
mere accomplishment may be a snare — 
a fatal step — to further deterioration as 
has happened in the not too distant past. 
The sensuous beauty of music or dance 
or of both must be impressed for the 
glory of God if it is to yield its proper 
meaning or to justify its existence. The 
choice of the theme or of the words is, 
therefore, just as important as the 
medium or the technique through which 
it is expressed. And what could be 
more ennobling, more enthralling than 
to sing or to dance for the glory of God ? 
We, therefore, begin with a prayer and 
also end with a prayer — such is the path 
laid down for us by the ancients and a 


nobler one has still to be discovered. 
The Lord Himself said that ‘He resides 
neither in the heavens nor in the minds 
of the Yogis ; He is where His devotees 
are, occupied in singing His psans.’ 
Gita has enjoined on us to work with a 
mind that is in poise, and this is truer 
of music than of anything else ; for 
through it we transcend the common- 
places of life and get to a closer glimpse 
of the ultimate Reality than is otherwise 
possible. liCt us, therefore, go ahead, 
cultivate these noble arts, always re- 
membering that these are not for mere 
pleasure— pleasure of the senses which 
are necessarily evanescent —but for the 
great Quest through which we shall 
derive strength and inspiration, joy and 
vigour to restore the clamant problems 
and conflicts of the modern world. 


PHILOSOPHY IN MODERN INDIA 

By Kumar Pai., M.A. 


Modernism is one of the ])lentiful 
fads which provide fit food for a large 
number of human beings engaged in 
various pursuits. Modern age is said 
to have its beginnings in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, which were 
characterized by a re-awakening techni- 
cally known as the Renaissance. This 
was a momentous landmark in the 
history of humanity and had reper- 
cussions all the world over in all fields 
of life. 

This revival of learning delivered 
Europe from the shackles of medieval 
scholasticism. The most outstanding 
and fundamental feature of the modern 
era was a new faith in man. Human 
genius and potentialities were set at 
liberty. Curiosity coupled with cour- 
and hope led to marvellous 


achievements. But if we observe 
closely wc can find that this onward 
urge has resulted in different discordant 
developments. 

On the one hand it has brought us 
to the panorama of modern sciences. 
Two new worlds were discovered and 
the map of the whole globe has been 
changed. Industrialism revolutionized 
the structure of society. The stand- 
ards of living arose to an enormous 
height. Comforts and luxuries increas- 
ed. The duration of average life is 
prolonged. Numerous heretofore un- 
known and untrodden aspects of life 
have been laid bare. Science is thus 
trying to usher in ‘the kingdom of 
heaven upon the earth.’ 

But on the other hand this very 
faith in man strengthened by the con- 
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trol over nature secured by science^ 
supported by the increased amount of 
intelligence and knowledge and equip- 
ped with the incalculable products of 
its application has brought mankind 
on the verge ctf destruction. It is in- 
tensifying that hatred and discord in 
family 9 farm, factory, school, college, 
court, office, transport, all professions 
whatsoever and international relations 
which necessarily explode from time 
to time in vast wars. ‘It has brought 
about the prostitution of science to the 
service of the sword and the purse.’ 

Unfortunately, however, for India 
the modem era meant quite a different 
thing, although it faithfully repro- 
duced the tragic part of the play. 
Discord is abroad to-day. Conflicts 
are raising their heads all around. 
The political atmosphere is surcharged 
with suspicion and all sorts of con- 
troversial wranglings. Even in the 
sphere of thought one school is set ful- 
minating against another. In this 
bewildering chaos even the part is 
opposed to the whole. Each person is 
mad after ‘liberty of opinion and 
originality of thinking.’ The new 
generation takes delight in flouting the 
dictates of authority. 

Yet, on the other hand, Indians 
formed no party to the adventurous 
voyages on the wide ocean to the new 
worlds or to the poles. As for scientists 
India has hardly few to its credit. 
Inventions there have been none. 
Instead of conquests India fell an easy 
prey to utter subjection; instead of 
enterprising journeys India witnessed 
penitence and excommunication for the 
sins of crossing the sea and for touch- 
ing an outsider. Instead of industrial 
progress we Indians revolted against 
the introduction of ‘the huge black 
giants,’ i.e., mills and engines. In- 
stead of heralding the dawn of real 
critical philosophy, a spirit of indepen- 


dent inquiry and liberation from the 
authoritarian Revelationism of the 
medieval schoolmen, the modern period 
brought the history of real Indian 
philosophy to an abrupt close with 
Madhusudan in the sixteenth century. 
Political philosophy is conspicuous by 
its very absence. We merely import 
principles from abroad. Instead of 
being delivered from the servile acquies- 
cence in the past commentaries India 
was plunged all the more in the mire 
of slavery. Even the now renowned 
contemporary philosophers of India are 
mere fervent admirers, or interpreters, 
or comparers of the ancient philosophy 
of India or are the re-echoes of the 
great Western philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, being one of the 
oldest cradles of civilization India’s 
genius had reached its climax in the 
hoary past. But after the zenith came 
the decline which too began to show its 
symptoms in the remote antiquity and 
is now definitely coming to an end. 
New India is now only passing through 
the agonies of birth. For the last 
several millenniums Indians have been 
very submissive and devoid of all self- 
reliance. Even the greatest of our 
post-Buddhistic philosophers, while 
expounding their brand novel doctrines 
sought Support ui the old scriptures. For 
them it was a matter of great ingenuity 
and enjoyment if they found in the 
Vedas or Upanishads a verse here and 
another there, in support of their own 
principles. Their successors proved 
loyal and obedient pupils to the precep- 
tors. If Shankara in his short life 
could write Bhashyas on the ten Upa- 
nishads, the Gita and the Brahma 
Sutras, his disciples merely added 
annotations (Vritti) to his commentaries 
but did not take up, save in a few 
cases, other Upanishads or Shastras 
for even independent commentation. 
In turn, their disciples too, faithfully 
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carried on the tradition and heaped ex- 
planations (Tikli) and then notes 
(Tippani) upon the already voluminous 
and elaborate writings of their Gurus. 
The later Indian philosophers subordi- 
nated their own reason to the dictates 
of established authority. This was 
nothing short of intellectual bank- 
ruptcy. 

And this tendency still persists in our 
leaders of philosophy. Many of them 
are mad after the search for some new, 
hitherto hidden and unknown obscure 
philosophical literature which may sup- 
ply them the data tor some thesis and 
thus bring them to the light of publi- 
city. If they succeed to find out some 
new doctrine they go about lecturing 
their originality without being even fit 
and deserving students of the same. 
Others arc a bit sober and reflective. 
They think over and over again and 
form certain notions. But they do not 
dare declare them unless they can get 
hold of some passages in the scriptures 
and commentaries to vindicate their 
truth, or if not, some such verses which 
may eysily or in some far-fetched way, 
lend themselves to the straining of 
meaning in order to be cited in their 
support. 

Still others, obsessed by some inferior- 
ity complex, as it were, have lost faith 
not only in themselves, but also in their 
great ancestors. They believe, as some 
Eur-Americans do, that philosophy in 
the true sense had its origin and growth 
only on the European soil. But being 
nationalists in pursuance of the fashion 
of the day these philosophers like to 
prove that our ancient philosophers 
also corroborate the principles enun- 
ciated by the great Western thinkers. 
They measure the truth or validity of 
our seers by showing that they say 
nothing different from what Kant, 
Hegel, Bradley or Bergson say. 

On the other hand, the laymen have 


followed suit in their line. They 
expected a sound guidance from the 
learned Pandits. But their hopes were 
shattered. The Pandits remained mere 
custodians of the ancient lore. Yet the 
ordinary Indian was firm in his fidelity 
until only a few decades ago. With- 
out himself being able to cope with the 
involved, obsolete, obscure Sanskrit 
literature he accepted what the Pandits 
declared as enjoined by the sacred 
books. Even the most harmful social 
measures were sponsored by such texts. 
Later on quotations and references 
were given up. Mere citation of some 
Sanskrit verse suflieed to carry convic- 
tion. For a long time Indian scholar- 
ship continued to tread upon the path 
of reaction under these purblind leaders 
of the blind. 

Then a flood of new light came from 
the West. It was met with vehement 
opposition in its initial stages. Gradually 
and imperceptibly it began to undermine 
the dam. The ranks of dogmatic 
orthodoxy gave way. The loyalty to the 
outworn scripturology was divided. 
Though a considerable number still 
adheres to the timeworn tradition, yet 
there has been a positive swing of the 
pendulum to the other side. A big 
section of the Indian populace has trans- 
ferred its faith. Yet loyal they remain 
even to-day. Formerly they were 
swayed by the authority of the old, now 
they are slaves of the new. Any 
spontaneous and senseless statement 
which an ordinary man in the street of 
London or Oxford may have blustered 
forth without giving any forethought to 
it is accepted as an infallible decree of 
God and is regarded by leading Indians 
as wortliy of citing on the platforms and 
ill the press. The time-tested truths 
revealed by our ancient seers are consid- 
ered fiction, myth, fable, allegory or 
exaggeration. 

Even the concept of Indian philosophy 
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has suffered distortion in this swing to 
the other extreme. Philosophy in the 
West is regarded as quite impractical* 
bereft of all touch with our day-to-day 
life, and having nothing to do with the 
grave empirical problems which stare us 
in the face. It is taken as a play of 
imagination. Its sole purpose is to 
satisfy our intellectual curiosity and 
remove the doubts we entertain concern- 
ing the practical nonentities of Being or 
non-Being. Prominent Indian philos- 
ophy-mongers are now vying with one 
another in proving that we too have a 
philosophy of the Western type. They 
are sparing no pains to establish that 
Indian philosophy is divested of all 
practical bearing and mystical touch. 
For this purj)Ose they have artificially 
segregated the six Hindu Darshanas 
along with the Buddhistic and Jain 
systems and are endeavouring to show 
that they constitute the whole of Indian 
philosophy. 

This view is entirely misleading. 
Some of our pliilosophy professors arc 
beginning to realize this mistake. 
Indian philosophy is not mere theory or 
intellectual verbosity. ‘It is eminently 
intellectual, emotional and devotional 
and actively humanitarian.’ (Dr. 


Bhagavan Das : Science of the Self 
p. 28). *To the Indian mind philosophy 
is essentially practical’ (Radhakrishnan : 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy p. 257). 

What is at present considered to be 
the whole is really a little more than 
one-third of Indian philosophy. The 
above-mentioned systems undertake to 
study only the intellectual (cognitive) 
aspect of man. In a complete survey 
of Indian philosophy we cannot leave 
out of our purview the equally important 
Dharma-Sutras and the Bhakti-Sutras 
besides a host of literature dealing with 
the actional and emotional sides of men 
respectively. Even in the six Darshanas 
we come across the emotional and 
practical disciplines prescribed by 
Patanjali and numerous injunctions of 
the Purva-Mimamsa which seek to direct 
and regulate human life. The Upani- 
shads also contain passages about 
Upasanas and moral restraints. 

In fact in India we have nothing like 
‘philosophy’ (love of wisdom) pure and 
simple. Therefore we must bear in mind 
that in talking of ‘Indian philosophy,’ 
by which is generally meant ancient 
Indian philosophy, wo should never 
confine our attention to the six or odd 
systems alone. 



SWAMI TUltlYANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


[The disciples of Sri Hamakrishna arc the legacy of the Master to India and the 
world. The last of them passed away about one yecir ago. The time has now come 
for presenting to the thinking world a study of the lives of the monastic disciples and 
the chief lay disciples of the Master. We are j^lad to note that Swami Pavitrananda, 
the President of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, has undertaken this great task.— -Ed.] 

Each disciple of Sri Ramakrishna was could not prosecute his studies beyond 


great in his own way. Each had superb 
qualities which would dazzle those who 
would witness them. Swami Turiya- 
nanda was a blazing fire of renunciation. 
To be near him was to feel the warmth 
of his highly developed spiritual per- 
sonality. From the very boyhood till 
the end, his life was a great fight : in 
the beginning it was a fight for his own 
spiritual evolution ; during the later days 
to make those who came within the 
orbit of his influence better. He was as 
if ceaselessly alert and vigilant, so that 
everything in and around him might be 
the expression of the highest spirituality. 
Yet it meant no struggle to him. It 
became so very natural with him. His 
early life was modelled on the teachings 
of Shankaraeharya, and those who 
witnessed him in later days could see 
in him a living example of a Jivanmukta. 
Swami Vivekananda once said to his 
American disciples, Mn me you have 
seen the expression of Kshatriya power, 
I am going to send you one who is the 
embodiment of Brahminical qualities, 
one who represents what a Brahmin or 
the highly spiritually evolved man is.’ 
And he sent Swami Turiyananda. 

Swami Turiyananda was born in a 
Brahmin family in north Calcutta on 
the 8rd of January 1868 — i.e. the same 
year as Swami Vivekananda was born in 
central Calcutta. His family name was 
Harinath Chattopadhyaya. He lost his 
parents while very young, and was 
brought up by his elder brother. He 


the Entrance class, as his interest lay 
in some other direction. He was born 
with good Samskaras, and he made full 
use of them. From his very young age 
he lived the life of an orthodox Brahma- 
charin — bathing three times a day, cook- 
ing his own meal, and reciting the whole 
of the Gita before the day broke. He 
was a deep student of the Gita, the 
Upafii shads, and the works of Shankar- 
acharya. His mind was bent towards 
the Advaita Vedanta, and he strove 
sincerely to live up to that ideal. The 
story goes, one day while bathing in the 
Ganges, he saw a crocodile. His 
first reaction was to leave the water 
and come to the land for safety of life. 
At once the thought occurred to him, 
‘If I am one with Brahman, why should 
I fear ? I am not a body. And if I am 
Spirit, what fear have T from anything 
in the whole world, much less from a 
crocodile?’ This idea so much stirred 
his mind that he did not leave the spot. 
Bystanders thought he was foolishly 
courting death. But they did not know 
that he was testing his love for Advaita 
philosophy. The purpose of his life 
was to be a Jivanmukta. He himself 
once said that the first time he read 
the verse in which it is said that life 
is meant for the realization of Jivan- 
mukti, he leaped in joy. For that was 
the ideal he was aiming at. 

The scriptures say if a man is sincere, 
he meets with his spiritual guide un- 
sought for. Harinath also met with 
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his Master unexpectedly and without 
knowing it. He was then a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen. He heard that a 
Paramahamsa would come to a neigh- 
bouring house. Out of curiosity he 
went to see the Paramahamsa. This 
Paramahamsa was no other than Sri 
Ramakrishna, wlio afterwards played a 
great part in moulding his life. To give 
the version of Swami Turiyananda him- 
self: ‘A hackney carriage with two 

passengers in it stopped in front of the 
liouse. A thin emaciated man got 
down from the carriage supported by 
another man. He appeared to be 
totally unconscious of the world. When 
I got a better view of him, I saw that 
his face was surrounded with a halo. 
The thought immediately flashed in my 
mind, ‘I liave read about Shukadeva in 
the books. Is this then a man like 
him?’ Supported by his attendant, he 
walked to the room with tottering gait. 
Regaining a little consciousness of the 
world he saw a large protrait of Kali 
on the wall and bowed his head before 
it. Then he sang a song depicting the 
oneness of Krishna and Kali which 
thrilled the audience.’ 

He met Sri Raniakrishna again at 
Dakshineswar two or three years after- 
wards. Soon he became passionately 
devoted to Sri Ramakri.shna, and 
began to see him as often as he could. 
Sri Raniakrishna asked Ilarinath to 
come to him avoiding holidays, when 
there was a large assemblage of visitors. 
Thus Harinath found an opportunity to 
talk very freely and intimately with the 
Master. Sri Ramakrishna was startled 
to know from young Hari that his 
favourite book was the Rama-Gita, an 
Advaita treatise. In the course of conver- 
sation one day Harinath told Sri Rama- 
krishna that he found a great inspira- 
tion whiles he visited Dakshineswar, 
whereas in Calcutta he felt miserable. 
To this appealing statement of the young 


disciple, Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Why, 
you are a servant of the Lord Hari, 
and His servant can never be unhappy 
anywhere.* ‘But I don’t know that 
I am His servant,’ said the boy. The 
Master reiterated, ‘Truth does not 
depend upon anybody’s knowledge of 
it. Whether you know it or not, you 
are a servant of the Lord.* This 
reassured Harinath. 

From an early age Harinath had an 
abhorrence of women. He did not allow 
even little girls to come near him. One 
day in answer to an inquiry from the 
Master on this subject, he said, ‘Oh, 
I cannot bear them.’ ‘You talk like a 
fool !’ said the Master reprovingly, 
‘Look down upon woman ! What for ? 
They arc the manifestation of the 
Divine Mother. Bow down to them as 
to your mother and hold them in res- 
pect. That is the only way to escape 
their influence. The more you hati* 
them, the more you fall into the snare.’ 
These fiery words penetrated the heart 
of Harinath and changed his entire out- 
look on women. 

One day Harinath asked the Master 
as to how one could eompletcly get rid 
of the sex idea. Sri Ramakrishna 
replied that one needed not !o think in 
that line. One should try to think of 
positive ' ideas, of God, then only one 
would be free from any sex idea. This 
was a new revelation to the young boy. 

We have said Harinath was a deep 
student of Vedanta and tried to mould 
his life according to its teachings. On** 
day the Master told Harinath, ‘They 
say you are studying and n\editating 
on Vedanta nowadays. It ' is good. 
But what does the Vedanta philosophy 
teach P Brahman alone is real and 
everything else is unreal — isn’t that its 
.substance or is there anything more? 
Then why don’t you give up the un- 
real and cling to the Real?’ These 
words threw a new light on Vedanta 
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and turned the thoughts of Harinath in 
a new direction. 

A few days later Sri Ramakrishna 
went to Calcutta and sent for Harinath ; 
when he came he found the Master in 
a state of semi-consciousness. ‘It is 
not easy to see the world of phenomena 
as unreal,’ the Master began addressing 
the assembled devotees. ‘This knowl- 
edge is impossible without the special 
grace of God. Merc personal effort is 
powerless to confer this realization. A 
man is after all a tiny creature, with 
very limited powers. What an infinite- 
simal part of truth can he grasp by 
himself !’ Harinath felt as if these 
words were directed to him, for he had 
b(jeii straining every nerve to attain 
illumination. The Master then sang a 
song eulogising the miraculous poTver of 
divine grace. Tears flowed down his 
cheeks, literally wetting the ground. 
Harinath was deeply moved. He too 
burst into tears. After that he learned 
to surrender himself at the feet of the 
Lord. Harinath felt an intense longing 
for liberation. He wanted very much 
to realize God in this very life. In his 
great pang for the realization of God, 
he would sometimes weep. One night 
he cried much on the bank of the 
Ganges at Dakshineswar. Just at that 
time Sri Ramakrishna was inquiring 
where he had gone. When Harinath 
returned, Sri Ramakrishna consoled him 
and said : ‘The Lord is greatly pleased 
if one cries to Him. The tears of love 
wash aw'a> all mental impurities accu- 
mulated through ages. It is very good 
to cry to God.’ 

Another day he was meditating in 
the Panchavati grove at Dakshineswar. 
His concentration became very deep. 
Just then Sri Ramakrishna came to- 
wards him. As soon as Sri Rama- 
krishna looked at him, Harinath burst 
into tears. Sri Ramakrishna stood still. 
Harinath felt something creeping up 


inside his bosom and was overcome by 
an irrepressible fit of shaking. Sri 
Ramakrishna remarked that this crying 
was not for nothing, it was a sort of 
ecstasy. Referring to this incident 
Swami Turiyananda once said: ‘The 
awakening of the Kuiidalini was an 
easy matter for Sri Ramakrishna. He 
could do that even without touching, 
by merely standing near by.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna used to speak 
highly of his great spiritual potential- 
ities. Speaking one day of this disci- 
ple’s core of personality, Sri Rama- 
krishna remarked, ‘He comes of that 
transcendent region whence name and 
form are manufactured !’ Sri Rama- 
krishna loved Harinath dearly. Once 
the young man did not come to 
Dakshineswar for a number of days. 
When at last he came the Master said 
to him in a voice choked with emotion, 
‘Why don’t you come here.^ I love 
to see you all, because I know that 
you are God’s special favourites. 
Otherwise what can I expect from you ? 
You have not the means to offer me 
a pice worth of presents, nor have you 
a tattered mat to spread on the floor 
when I go to your house. And still I 
love you so much. Don’t fail to come 
here (meaning himself), for this is where 
you will receive everything. If you are 
sure to find God elsewhere, go there by 
all means. What I want is that you 
realize God, transcend the misery of 
the world and enjoy divine beatitude. 
Anyhow try to attjn’n it in this life. 
But the Mother tells me that you will 
realize God without any effort if you 
only come here. So I insist upon your 
coming.’ As he spoke thus he actually 
wept. 

It is need^ ss to say Harinath also 
had extraordinary veneration for the 
Master. In the later days when be 
was severely suffering from various 
physical ailments, once he remarked 
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that the bliss he got in the company 
of the Master more than compensated 
for the whole lifetime of misery. 

After the passing away of Sri Rama- 
krishna when the monastery at Bara- 
nagore was established, Harinath joined 
it in 1809 while lie was twenty-four 
years of age. Nothing need be told 
here about the days of austerity and 
Tapasya of these young monks at this 
first monastery of the Ramakrishna 
Order. The great fire of spirituality 
that was kindled at Dakshineswar by 
the Master, they kept alive at Bara- 
nagore, to be handed down to the world 
at large for the benefit of humanity. 

The Sannyasin-like love for freedom 
made some of these young monks feel 
that they must not confine themselves 
to one place. They must go out in the 
wide world dcjicnding solely on God 
and gather spiritual experiences from 
the hardships and difficulties of life. 
Some went out on pilgrimages, some 
went out for Tapasya in deeper soli- 
tude. Swami Turiyananda also left the 
shelter of the Baranagore Math and for 
years travelled on foot from one holy 
city to another, practising the most 
rigorous Sadhanas. He had often 
scarcely the barest necessities about 
him — at times not even a blanket. 
The severe winter of Northern India he 
passed with a cotton Chaddar, and for 
his food he had what chance might 
bring. He travelled through the Central 
Provinces and stayed for some time at 
Rajpur, off Dehra Dun, and it was here 
that an astrologer told him he would 
soon meet one whom he most liked. In 
a day or two he, to his great surprise, 
met Swami Vivekananda, who was 
accompanied by some other Gurubhais. 
Swami Turiyananda joined the party 
and practised Tapasya at Hrishikesh, 
the famous retreat of Sadhus, a few 
miles above Hardwar. After Swami 
Vivekananda recovered from his severe 


fever which he had here, he went to 
Meerut and Delhi to recoup his health, 
and Swami Turiyananda was also one 
of the party. Swami Turiyananda 
again met Swamiji at Bombay, at Mt. 
Abu, when the latter was about to 
depart for America in 1892. Swami 
Turiyananda used to say that from the 
radiant form of Swamiji he could at 
once judge that he had perfected him- 
self in Sadhana and was ready to imparl 
to mankind the results of his experience. 
At Abu Swamiji told Swami Turiya- 
naiida, ‘Haribhai (Swamiji used to 
call him by this appelation), 1 don’t 
know what I have gained by austerities 
and spiritual practices, but this I find 
that from the experience of travel 
throughout India my heart has expand- 
ed. I feel intensely for the poor, the 
affiicted, the distressed people of India. 
Let me see if 1 can do anything for 
Ihcm,’ 

Sometime during this period he visited 
the celebrated Himalayan shrines of 
Kedarnath and Badri Narayan and had 
stayed for a period at Srinagar 
(Garhwal) and Uttarkaslii. Talking of 
the days in Garhwal the Swami once 
said, ‘1 was in a continuous exalted 
mood. My only idea was to realize 
Him. I not only committed to memory 
eight Upanishads, but used to be 
absorbed in the meaning of each 
Maritram.’ He was a master of his 
senses and once he sat down to medi- 
tate, external troubles could not reach 
the inner sanctuary of his mind. Be 
spoke of this later on to a Swami of 
the Ramakrishna Order, ‘When I sit 
down for meditation 1 lock the 
entrances to my mind, and after that 
nothing external can reach there. When 
I unlock them, then only can the mind 
cognize things outside.’ On another 
occasion to a young Sannyasin he re- 
marked, ‘Write in big characters on 
the doors of your mind, “No Admission” 
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— and no outside distutbance shall 
trouble you during meditation. > It is 
because you allow outside things to dis- 
turb you that they have access to your 
mind.’ During this wandering life one 
day he had a very interesting experi- 
ence. While he was travelling from 
place to place on foot, the thought 
began to torment him that whereas 
every one was doing something in this 
world, he was living only a useless, 
vagrant life. He could not shake off 
this thought however he was trying to 
do that. At last it became so oppres- 
sive to him that he threw himself down 
under a tree. There he fell asleep and 
had a dream. He saw himself lying 
on the ground and then he saw that 
his body began to expand in all direc- 
tions. It went on expanding and 
expanding till it seemed to cover the 
whole world. Then it occurred to him: 
‘See how great you arc, you are cover- 
ing the whole world. Why do you 
think your life is useless? A grain of 
Truth will cover a whole world of delu- 
sion. Get up, be strong and realize 
the Truth. That is the greatest life.’ 
He awoke and jumped up and all his 
doubts vanished. 

In some parts of his travels in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab he 
was accompanied by Swaini Brahraa- 
iianda. 

During this Parivrajaka life Swami 
Turiyananda heard of the phenomenal 
success of Swami Vivekananda in the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions, news of 
which reached the shores of India and 
vibrated from one end of the country to 
the other. At this time Swami Viveka- 
nanda was writing from America to his 
brother disciples to meet together and 
organize themselves into a band for 
the spread of the message of Sri Rama- 
krishna. At first Swami Turiyananda 
did not pay any heed to such an idea. 
His love for a life of Tapasya was too 


great for him to think of anything else. 
At last a shorh while before the return 
of Swami Vivekananda to India, Swami 
Turiyananda along with Swami Brahma- 
nanda came back to the Ramakrishna 
Math, which was then transferred to 
Alambazar. 

Swami Vivekananda gradually per- 
suaded Swami Turiyananda to work. 
Swami Vivekananda had a great ad- 
miration for this brother disciple. In 
a letter from America Swami Viveka- 
nanda wrote in 1805, ‘Whenever I 
think of the wonderful renunciation of 
Hari, about his steadiness of intellect 
and forbearance, I get a new access of 
strength I’ Swami Turiyanaiida’s love 
for Swami Vivekananda also was 
unique. He would be ready to sacrifice 
anything for one whom Sri Rama- 
krishna dubbed as the leader of the 
party. 

At the Alambazar Math ‘ Swatfii 
Turiyananda took upon himself the 
training of the young recruits to the 
Order. He began to help them in 
meditation and teach them the scrip- 
tures like the Gita, the IJpanishads, 
etc. He began to take public classes 
in north Calcutta. In 1900 when 
Swami Vivekananda started for America 
for the second time, he persuaded 
Swami Turiyananda to accompany him 
bw the American work. Swami Turiya- 
nanda being a man of meditation was 
averse to the life of public preaching. 
So Swami Vivekananda found it hl^d, 
in the beginning, to persuade him to 
go to America. When all arguments 
failed, Swami Vivekananda, it is said, 
put forth his arms round his Gurubhai’s 
neck and actually wept like a child 
as he uttered these words : ‘Dear 
Haribhai, can’t you see I have been 
laying down my life, inch by inch, 
ill fulfilling this mission of my Master, 
till I am on the verge of death ! Can 
you merely look on and not come to 
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my help by relieving me of a part of 
my great burden?* Swami Turiya- 
nanda was overpowered and all his 
hesitation gave way to the love he bore 


for the leader* Swami Turiyananda 
agreed to go to the West however much 
he disliked it as a land steeped in 
luxury and materialism. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 

During the Dark Ages in Europe, the 
Church found it necessary to chain the 
minds of its sons and daughters, with 
the kindest of intentions and with the 
ostensible purpose of effecting the salva- 
tion of their souls. The common herd 
acquiesced, as a matter of course. For, 
the act of thinking is rather a tough job 
and what could be easier than to leave 
your thinking to a proxy who promises 
you peace on earth and peace ever 
afterwards. This state of affairs con- 
tinued for a pretty long period; the 
enlightened Church, which had a 
monopoly of all learning, continued to 
grow more and more i>owerful and the 
enchained masses were getting more and 
more enfeebled as the years rolled on. 
But one thing should be said to the 
credit of the Medieval Christian Church : 
it opened its doors wide and admitted 
even the poorest peasant born in 
obscurity to the ranks of the clergy and 
if he manifested intelligence and virtue, 
he. had the opportunity of rising higher 
ai% higher and becoming a Prince of 
the Church and may even eventually 
become the Pope, the ruler of Christen- 
dom and thereby occupy a position 
higher than that of any hereditary 
monarch. 

‘Knowledge is Power,* and it is no won- 
der that the Church with its monopoly 
of knowledge held also all the power. 
Kings trembled before the bishops and 
the Christian world, in a way, passed 
through that Golden Age that preceded 


that evil day when our first parents ate 
of ‘the Fruit of that Forbidden Tree, 
whose mortal taste brought Death into 
the World, and all our woe, with loss 
of Eden.* The tree of knowledge of 
good and evil was as attractive as ever 
and the Tempter, probably in the shape 
of a reprobate priest such as Luther, 
pluckctl the fruit and gave unto tlu^ 
common man to eat of it. Not only 
were the man*s eyes opened, but also his 
chains snapped away. Secular learning 
grew and men found fresher and fresher 
delights in the old Latin and Greek 
classics. Emancipated man naturally 
began to suspect the intentions of Mother 
Church and began to question thos^* 
very things which the Church wanted 
him to acce2)t unqucstioningly for the 
sake of saving his soul. The Greek and 
Roman philosophers appealed to him 
more and the pagan gods with their 
muscle and blood and intensely human 
passioiifi were not unworthy objects of 
admiration. It is interesting to nolo 
that the reaction started in the Middle 
Ages has come down to the modern 
times and the great interest which the 
nations of the West took in Darwin’s 
Theory is in all probability due more to 
the common man’s antipathy to the 
orthodox teachings bf the Cliurch than 
to his love of science as such. With the 
emancipation of the mind, democracy, 
the rule of Demos, the common people, 
grew and for good or evil man cherished 
freedom of thought, freedom of expres- 
sion and free institutions. 

Nowadays, in various parts of the 
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world, we notice an Mtitude of going 
back to the Dark Ages. This ti]|ie it is 
not the Church that attempts to enchain 
man’s mind, but it is a group of men 
who have constituted themselves as the 
dictators of the destiny of the world, 
who, to ensure their hold over the body, 
mind and spirit of man, attempt to 
snuff out the lamp of true learning. 
The Medieval Church promised eternal 
salvation for its votaries, but the dicta- 
tors of to-day at best, promise a govern- 
ment post and also such negative 
rewards, such as freedom from concen- 
tration camps. It is no wonder that the 
free spirits of the world rebel against 
this state of affairs. They will never 
consent to barter away tlicir birthright 
of true knowledge that emancipates, for 
a mere mess of pottage to sustain their 
physical frame. 

Education that docs not lead to 
emancipation ceases to be education. 
The young human plant can only attain 
its full growth under conditions favour- 
able to that growth. If hedged in by 
limitations it would certainly become 
stunted. The stunted shrubs in the 
garden cut and trimmed to please the 
master’s eye exhibit the injustice done 
to the plant itself. That species of plant 
called commonly the ‘Madras Thorn’ 
grows to a majestic size when allowed 
to grow free, but when the poor plant 
is trimmed to make the master’s liedge, 
its size seldom exceeds that of a fair- 
sized walking-stick. The destiny of the 
plant would have been far better, if it 
had not got into the hands of the 
gardener. When we see some of the 
miserable specimens of mentally stunted 
human beings, coming out of the hands 
of an unsympathetic schoolmaster, we 
feel that it would have been far better 
for the poor boy not to have attended 
school, to be beaten and hammered into 
the shape of that old fool of a school- 
master. 


SYNTHESIS OF CULTURES 

When the undergraduate in the West 
is introduced to the history or philo- 
sophy of the East, the approach made 
may not in any way be different from 
that made to ancient Greek and Roman 
history and institutions. Sanskrit is to 
him as much a dead language as Greek 
or Latin, in a way more remote, for 
Sanskrit docs not touch his own living 
culture to the same extent as the 
classical languages of the West. Again 
the number of students who go in for 
Sanskrit is but a fraction of those who 
go in for Greek and Latin. The general 
attitude prevailing in the West towards 
Indian culture is that it is a thing of 
the past, belonging more to the realm 
of the ancient and the picturesque and 
having very little connection with con- 
temporary life. When people in the 
West compliment the Indian on being a 
spiritual person, there is an unconscious 
strain of sarcasm behind the compliment. 
Saints are usually more alert and 
intensely aware of their surroundings, 
but the average man’s conception of 
sainthood is that the person who claims 
that distinction is a dreamy other- 
worldly individual, who can be easily 
diipetl. The political subjection of India 
is another factor that lends colour to 
the conception that the Indian on the 
whole is incapable of making a realistic 
approach to living problems. The 
interesting phenomenon of foiu* hundred 
million people being held in subjection 
by a handful of Englishmen cannot be 
explained by the average Westerner 
except on the basis that the Indian is 
other-worldly and saintly which may be 
paraphrased to mean that the Indian is 
unaware of contemporary movements 
and thereforo can be easily duped. 

In the early days of the introduction of 
university education, the average under- 
graduate in India often had a wrong 
view of his own past. Indian history in 
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those days was more legend than history 
and the student on the whole believed 
his Western teacher and uncritically 
swallowed facts and theories placed 
before him. Indian history is yet to be 
written from the proper perspective ; we 
are glad to hear that a band of leading 
scholars are taking up the task right 
earnestly. Even during the few decades 
of university education enough has been 
done to elucidate the fact that all that 
is vital in the living culture of contem- 
porary Indian life, can be traced to the 
nation’s own past and what has been 
received frdm alien cultures has provided 
a standard of values for measuring the 
past achievement of the nation. The 
appreciation of the nation’s own culture 
had the effect of moving the pendulum 
a little more on the homewards side and 
the average educated Indian of to-day 
has developed that nationalism which 
undervalues other cultures. 

The conditions are most favourable in 
India for a synthesis of Eastern and 
Western cultures than in any other part 
of the world. If the universities in this 
country give earnest thought to the 
matter they can give a new lead to the 
humanities and make both Eastern and 
Western cultures living and real to the 
Indian student by approaching both 


with true sympathy and understanding. 
Let the Indian student feel that Plato 
and Aristotle belong to him as much as 
they belong to his brother in the West. 
Let him develop the religious toleration 
to understand that. St. Francis of Assisi, 
and St. Ignatius of Loyola and other 
saints and mystics of Christendom trod 
the same path as Kabir and Tulasidas. 
In the realm of literature, the average 
Indian student confined his reading to a 
few English Authors. This will not do. 
To obtain a proper perspective of 
Western culture, the Indian student 
should read at least in translation some- 
thing of Italian and French literature 
both of which influenced the thought- 
currents manifested in English literature 
and also a few of the Latin and Greek 
classics which influenced all these. To 
understand Eastern culture, he has to 
dream the dreams which inspired the 
poets of Iran and Araby in West Asia 
and Nippon and China in the East. The 
time has come for a new orientation and 
all who love India sincerely hope that 
the Indian student will considerably 
widen his outlook, manifesting in his life 
and thought the best that the East and 
West have to offer and thereby become a 
leading citizen in the coming World- 
State. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


ITALIAN ECONOMY AND CULTUBE. 
A Study in Economic and Sowal Trans- 
formations. By Monindra Mohan Movlik, 
D.Sc., Pol. (Rome), Honorary Secretary, 
Bengali Institute of Sociology. Published 
by Messrs. Chuckervertty, Chaiterjee Sf Co,, 
Ltd., 15, College Square, Calcutta, Pp. 185. 
Price Rs. S. 

The author who has spent four years in 
Italy imbibing the culture of the country 
and exploring its life-currents has written 
a very human and readable book. He takes 
us along the old Via Appia to the ruins of 
ancient Rome ; he leads us to the enchanting 
Campagna Romana and to little fishing 
villages giving us glimpses of the past glory 
of Rome. He puts us in touch with Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, whom he considers to be a 
greater artist in life than in poetry. He 
introduces us to Luigi Pirandello whom he 
met in Rome, lie comes nearer to India 
when he gives us an account of Giuseppe 
Tucci. Interwoven with these arc his 
chapters on national economy, w^'ork and 
leisure of the Italians of to day and the 
agricultural remaking of Italy. The print- 
ing and the general get-up of the book are 
very satisfactory. 

A PRIMER OF MALAYALAM LITEHA- 
TURE. By SAiiiTYAKtiSALW, T. K. Krishna 

Mf.NON, B.A., KL’MARAIAYAM, ERNAKriAM, 

Cochin State. Published by Messrs. B. G. 
Paul ^ Co., U, Francis Joseph St., Madras. 
Pp. 89. Price 12 As. 

The author is a former Editor of the 
Vidya Vinodini, the Malayalam literary 
periodical, and has also several other books 
to his credit. The author in his prefatory 
note says, ‘I wrote this brochure, while a 
college student, at the instance of the late 
Mr. R, C. Dutt, who wanted it for a work 
called the Hisior]^ of Hindu Civilization 
under British Rule which his son-in-law, 
the late Mr. P. N. Bose, Head of the Geologi- 
cal Department, was then writing. In this 
I have now made only such changes as the 


lapse of time necessitated.’ The book 
divides the entire period of groy^h of 
Malayalam into four epochs : I. Karih-Tamil 
3100 B.c. — 100 D.C., II, Old Malayidam 
100 B.c. — ^A.D. 325, in. Middle Malayalam 
a.d. 325— a.d. 1425 and IV, Modern Mala- 
yalam a.d. 1425 onwards. Within a short 
compass the book provides a great deal of 
valuable information bringing the story 
from ancitmt times up to the present day. 
We do not know how far the author is 
correct in ascribing Kulasekhara Alwar to 
the first of these epochs. We also hold the 
same view as Mahakavi Ullur S. Parameswar 
Aiyar regarding the date of the last of the 
Perumals. On the whole the book is a 
very valuable contribution to a subject 
which is not sufficiently known outside. 
The value of the book is enhanced by the 
acH-ounl which the author has given con- 
cerning Malayalis who have written works 
in Sanskrit. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 

Senate House, Allahabad, 

The Allahabad University has recently 
brought out, for its various sections, a 
number of valuable books on sciences and 
.arts, w’hich contain original contributions 
from some distinguished scliulnrs of the 
University. They arc;— (1) P. Dcussen’s 
Interpretation of Vedanta — by A. C. Mukerji. 
(2) Memoirs of Bayazid—hy Banarsi Prasad 
Saxena, M.A., Ph.D. (3) Interpretation of 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads of 
Indian States — by K. R. K. Sastry, M.A., 
M.L. (4) Brassware Industry of Moradabad 
—by Siisheel Chandra Chaudhri, M.A., 
B.Com. The book brought out for the 
Hindi section contains two well-known 
works of Nandadas. They are A7icA:arthtt- 
manjari and Namama/ci- the former is some- 
w'hat similar to a dictionary and gives all 
the different meanings of a number of 
words; the latter is a collection of 
synonyms. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

BIRTHDAY OF SWAM! VIVEKANANDA 

The birthday of Swami Vivckananda falls this year on 19th January » 1941. 

BENARES 


The thirty-ninth anniversary of the Rama- 
krlshna Mission Home of Service was 
held in the Mission premises on the 
18th of October 1940. Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, M.A., D.Litt., Bar-at-Law, 
occupied the chair. The function com- 
menced with an opening song after which 
Sri Bimalanandan Prasad, the Hony. 

• Treasurer, read the report of the activi- 
ties of the Institution for the year 1989. 
Swami Avinashananda, Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Pramatha Nath 
Tarkabhusan and Pandit Ram Narayan Misra 
addressed the meeting. All the speakers 
paid high tributes to the non-sectarian spirit 
and the lofty ideal of service that permeated 
the activities of the Sevashrama. The 
President in his concluding speech said that 
he was highly pleased with the non-sectarian 

WE lUMAraHSllN. 

The activities of the Raraakrishna Mission, 
Dacca, during the year 1989, may be placed 
under the following heads: 

Charitable : A total number of 18,28*2 
patients were treated in the Homoeopathy 
Outdoor Dispensary conducted by the 
Mission. Monthly and occasional doles of 
rice were distributed among 30 and 238 
families respectively. Cloths were given to 
the poor students of the Mission M. E. School 
and 51 pieces of blankets were distributed 
among some needy persons. Besides these, 
help in cash was rendered to some poor 
people. 2 dead bodies were cremated 
and 8 helpless patients were attended. 
Removal of water-hyacinth from a 'KhaP 
and hre relief work in a locality of the 
town also were undertaken by the Mission 
during the year under review. 

Educational : 4 Free Schools— 3 within 
the municipal area and 1 outside- 
are run by the Mission. About 500 students, 


spirit of the Ramakrishna Mission and the 
absence of any provincialism in them. Of 
all those great souls who toiled for the 
regeneration of India, Swami Vivekananda 
was the greatest and a complete national 
re-awakening was possible only on the lines 
chalked out by him. His activities were 
the fulfilment of the ideas of Sri Rama 
krishna, like the activities of King Asoka, 
which were the fulfilment of the grand ideas 
of Lord Buddha. But while Asoka’s mes- 
sengers of peace had the political power ot 
an emperor behind them,H Swami Viveka- 
nanda had only his Bruhmacharya and self 
reliance to back him in his activities a( 
home and abroad. 

With a vote of thanks to the President 
and the speakers the meeting came to a 
close. 

MISSION, DACCA 

both boys and girls, receive education from 
these schools. 2 Free Libraries with a 
Reading-Room attached to each are con- 
ducted at two different places. The numbe: 
of books issued during the year went up to 
4,482. Some poor students were helped with 
monthly stipends, books and dress. 

Missionary : A total number of 20T 
regular weekly classes on the Gita, the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavata and the teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna were held and 82 
occasional lectures on various topics of reli- 
gious interest were organized during the 
year. The birthday anniversaries of thr 
great leaders of religions were duly 
observed. 

Present Needs : (1) Its. 5,000/- for 

extending the existing land. (2) Rs. 2,500/- 
for purchasing books for the Libraries. 
(3) Us. 2,500/- for constructing a coin 
pound wall. (4) Rs. 50,000/- for a Perma- 
nent Fund for the schools. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Sri Ramakrishna in a Silent Mood; 

THE Vision of Maya 

Tuesday, 11 August 1885 . 

Sri Ramakrishna is in the temple at 
Dakshineswar. He is observing silence 
to-day from 8 a.m. till 3 p.m. 

Sri Ramakrishna is ill. Has he come 
to know that the time for his final 
departure from this world is approaching 
near, that he is to retire again to the 
lap of the Mother of the universe? 
And is this why he is observing silence ? 
The Holy Mother is shedding tears at 
the sight that he is not talking. Rakhal 
and Latu arc also in the same plight. 
The Brahmin lady who comes from 
Baghbazar, has just arrived. She too is 
weeping. Now and then the devotees 
are asking, ‘Have you taken this vow 
for the 'Whole life?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna indicates by a sign 
that it is not so. 

At 8 p.m, Naran arrives. The Master 
breaks his silence with the words, ‘The 
Mother will bless you.’ 


With great delight Naran carries the 
news to the devotees that the Master 
has spoken to him. Rakhal and other 
devotees feel as if a heavy weight has 
been lifted off their chest. All of them 
come and sit near Sri Ramakrishna. 

Sri Rofnakrishna (to Rakhal and 
other devotees) : ‘The Mother was 
revealing to me that everything is Maya. 
She alone is true and all else that 
exists is only a manifestation of Maya. 
The stages of spiritual progress that 
the different devotees have attained was 
also unveiled to me.’ 

Naran and other devotees : ‘Well, 
how far has each of them advanced?^ 

Sri Rmnah rishna : ‘I saw the states 
Nityugopal, Rakhal, Naran, Purna, 
Mahima Chakravarty and others have 
attained.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna in the Company of 
Girish, Sashidhar Pandft and Other 
Devotees 

The devotees in Calcutta have come 
to know of the illness of Sri Rama- 
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krishna. All are of opinion that it is 
the throat that has been affected. ^ 

It is Sunday, the 16 th of August, 
to-day. Many devotees including Girish, 
Ram, Nityagopal, Mahima Chakravarty, 
Kishori Gupta, Pandit Sashadhar Tarka- 
chudamani and others have come to see 
him. The Master is joyful as before and 
talks with the devotees. 

Sri Bamakrishna : ‘I cannot pray to 
the Mother for this illness. I feel 
ashamed of it.’ 

Girish : ‘My Narayana will cure you.’ 

Ram : ‘It will be cured.’ 

Sri Bamakrishna (with a smile) : ‘Yes, 
let me have this blessing from you.’ 
(All laugh). 

Girish has begun coming only recently. 
The- Master tells him, ‘You are to live 
amidst great troubles and have many 
things to do. Come here for another 
three times.’ Now he speaks to 
Sashadhar. 

Brahman and the Primal Divine 
Energy are Identical 

Sri Bamakrishna (to Sashadhar) : ‘Let 
us hear something of the Adyashakti 
(Primal Divine Energy) from you.’ 

Sashadhar : ‘What do I know !’ 

Sri Bamakrishna (with a smile) : ‘A 
man was very much devoted to a certain 
person. Once he asked the devotee to 
bring a little lire for him to smoke. 
The man replied, “Am I worthy of 
bringing fire for your high self.?” and 
did not move at all to get the fire !’ 
(All laugh). 

Sashadhar: ‘Yes, revered sir, She is 
both the efficient and the material 
cause. She has created the world and 
its brings, and again, it is She who has 
become all these. It is like the spider 
that makes its net by spinning out the 
thread from within.’ 

^ Sri Bamakrishna : ‘It is further said 
that He who is the Purusha or Brahman 
is one and the same as Shakti. When 


He is inactive and withdraws from the 
threefold activity of creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction. He is called by 
the name Brahman or Purusha; and 
when He is active and engages in these 
works. He is called by the name Shakti 
or Prakriti. He who is Brahman is the 
same as Shakti, He who is the Purusha 
is also the Prakriti. W'ater is nothing 
but itself whether it remains steady or 
undulates. A serpent is the same 
whether it moves in a tortuous course 
or coils up and sits still in a place. 

Enjoyment and Work 

‘Brahman cannot be expressed in 
words of mouth ; speech becomes dumb 
in its attempt to express it. If one 
goes on repeating the line, “My Nitai 
is like a mad elephant,” he cannot, 
after a lime, utter the whole sentence, 
but keeps on repeating the word 
“elephant” only ! He cannot hold on 
long even to this word but slicks only 
to the first letter of it by dropping the 
rest. This first letter also he misses at 
the end and becomes lost to all sense of 
the external world.’ 

As the Master says this, lie loses him- 
self in the state of Samadhi. He is 
standing, but is merged in Samadhi. 

Some time elapses after the Master 
descends from the state of Samadhi. 
He then says, ‘One cannot express in 
words w’hat lies beyond the realms of 
the Kshara and the .Akshara (the 
Mutable and the Immutable).’ 

All are silent. The Master says 
again, ‘One cannot attain Samadhi till 
even a little attachment, that must 
result cither in enjoyment or suffering, 
is left in him and till there is any Karma 
destined to be worked out in this life is 
left unexhausted.’ 

(To Sashadhar) : ‘The Lord keeps 
you engaged now in works such as 
lecturing etc., and you will have to do 
them now. 
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^You will free after works, goes to the pond for a bath, 

finished this work. When the. mistress' she does not return in a hurry even if 
of a house, after finishing all her house- she is galled repeatedly.’ 


HOW TO GET RID OF DESIRES 

By SwAMi Turiyananda 


‘Karma-Yoga is for persons who are 
desirous’ (Bhagavata XI. xx. 7). It 
is clear from this that desircless action 
can never be possible for those who are 
desirous. Their work, to be sure, is 
desire-prompted, but that does not 
make it necessarily blamable. It is 
reprehensible only if it is not sanctioned 
by the Shastras and is heinous. 
Persons with immoderate desires for 
enjoyment are bound to do desire- 
l^roinpted works in order to satisfy those 
cravings. They will not even have a 
clear apprehension of dcsirclcss action, 
though they arc taught about it. So 
the Shastras prescribe desire-prompted 
work for them. It is not that the Gita 
has enjoined only desireless action. It 
has also talked of desire-prompted work 
in verses like, ‘Having created mankind 
Jilong with the sacrifices, . . .’ (Gita 
TIT. 10). 

The long and short of it is, can mere 
precept be effective? And are all pre- 
cepts of the same nature ? Precepts 
are seen to vary for persons differing 
in fitness. Men appreciate precepts for 
which they are fit; and following them 
with faith they even attain what is 
good. So the Lord says: ‘Devoted 
each to his own duty, man attains the 
liighcst perfection’ (Gita XVIII. 45). 
Kach doing works for which he is fit, 
should gradually strive after making his 
nature full of the Sattva Guna — ^this is 
the gist of the Shastras. The person 
who by nature excessively craves for 
enjoyment must have some satisfaction 


of his desires. His desire for enjoyment 
will never cease by mere precepts 
forcibly taught. But then it is very 
necessary to have discrimination 
between the Real and the unreal along 
with enjoyment, for desire can never be 
appeased by enjoyment. It increases 
all the more like fire fed with fat. So 
discrimination also should go wdth 
enjoyment. In that case illumination 
may come in the course of time through 
discrimination, as it happened in the 
case of King Yayati. Of course desire- 
less work should be the aim, but it is 
not possible through sheer force. 
Really speaking dcsirclcss action is not 
practicable at all. None becomes desire- 
less without attaining Knowledge. 
Desirelcss action attempted before the 
attainment of Jnaiia is like the work 
monlioncd in the verse, ‘One who is 
desirous of the Divine Person is without 
desire,’ that is to say, the work done 
with a view to realize God is dcsirclcss 
work. As the Master used to say, 
desire for devotion is no desire, hinche 
is no spinach, sugar candy is not amoug 
the sweets, or lemon is not among the 
sour things which do harm. That is to 
say, desire for devotion is never a cause 
of bondage. Work done in this spirit 
of dedication to God is dcsirclcss work. 
Otherwise only the Jnanins can do true 
desireless work, because Knowledge has 
destroyed all their desires. None but 
the Jnanin is capable of desircless 
action. But as I have just said, work 
done for the attainment of Juana, even 
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if there be the desire for Juana, can 
be called desireless work. Discrimina- 
tion in regard to work is extremely 
difficult. So the Lord has said : ‘The 
nature of work is impenetrable.* ‘Even 
the sages are bewildered as to what is 
action and what is inaction* (Gita IV. 
17, 16). 

And for this reason our Master, with- 
out going into such intricacies, has 
said : ‘Mother, take away this Thine 
work and this Thine non-work, give me 
pure devotion; take away this Thine 
sin and this Thine righteousness - give 
me pure devotion.* None else has ever 
in this way taught about such easy 
straight way of realizing God, suitable 
for all. ‘As the cow swallows all kinds 
of fodder if a quantity of oil-cake is 
sprinkled o^'tT it, even so God accepts 
all acts of w'orship, if it is accompanied 
by devotion.* What a wonderful hint 
the Master has given us in these words ! 
If only man can in any manner what- 
ever resign himself wholly to Him, can 
look upon Him as his only near one 
and can dedicate to Him whatever he 
thinks and does, he achieves his end. 
Sri Krishna, the author of the Gita, 
repeatedly teaches the same thing to 
Arjuna, even as the Master has done it : 
‘Whatever thou doest, whatever thou 
eatest, whatever thou offercst in sacri- 
fice, whatever thou givest away, what- 
ever austerity thou praetisest, 0 son of 
Kunti, do that as an offering unto Me. 


Thus shalt thou be freed from the 
bondages of actions, bearing good and 
evil results: with the heart steadfast 
in the Yoga of renunciation, and 
liberated, thou shalt come unto Me’ 
(Gita IX. 27, 28). 

It is a cause for great grief that even 
after hearing such precepts we cannot 
observe them in life. It is called 
Karma-Yoga, because persons whose 
mind is attached to objects, will be able 
to attain to non-attachment through 
gradual purification of mind by doing 
desire-prompted works sanctioned by 
the Shnstras and following their own 
professions. It is for this reason that 
Shastric ordinances even are held in so 
much esteem. 

‘He who, setting aside the ordinance 
of the Shastras, acts under the impulse 
of desire, attains not to perfection, nor 
happiness, nor the Goal Supreme.* 
(Gila XVI. 28). 

These are the words of the Lord. 
But if any one can anyhow dedicate 
everything to God there docs not remain 
any anxiety, fear or worry. Further, 
there is no more need also for befthering 
oneself about Shastric injunctions, or 
to be fussy about petty details. May 
God give us good understanding so that 
we may become heirs to everlasting 
peace by walking the path shown by 
Him. Let us not thirst for the water 
of the well rejecting the pure water of 
the Ganges 'which is flowing in front. 



THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS RELIGION 


At the present time, when men’s 
minds are busy discussing a New World- 
Order, a New Education, a New Free- 
dom and so on, we need offer no 
apology for taking up for discussion the 
new trends in what is commonly con- 
sidered to be the oldest of human 
institutions. Religion ciime very early 
into man’s life. Allowing ourselves to 
bo guided by Semitic traditions, we 
may say that on the day when ‘the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life,’ religion 
began. Man, a living soul, fashioned in 
the very image of God, did on that day 
stand face to face before his Maker, 
thereby establishing that relationship 
which forms the very core of the 
religious life. The lesser relationships 
that brought in the woman and the 
Tempter came later. Again placing 
ourselves under the guidance of modern 
science, we may say that on the day 
on which Homo Sapiens emerged out of 
his animal ancestry and standing erect 
gazed with wonder at the beauty of the 
starry firmament dimly sensing the 
Maker of heaven and earth, religion 
began. The science of anthropology has 
a great deal to say about primitive 
religion and the influence it exerted on 
making man a social animal, by sub- 
duing his violent passions and providing 
him with diverse avenues for creative 
self-expression. When we turn to Hindu 
civilization we become aware of a very 
rich heritage. The sacred books which 
constitute the religious and cultural 
heritage of the Hindus have come down 
from a hoary past and are so perfect in 
their form and substance that one is 
forced to admit that men should have 
passed through several millenniums of 
2 


intense religious thought and discipline 
to discover and formulate the grand 
truths contained in them. Without 
labouring the point further, we may 
take it for granted that from time 
immemorial religion existed and exerted 
a profound influence upon human 
society. 

* * # 

World-saviours are, as it were, land- 
marks in the history of religion. When- 
ever humanity is at the cross-roads and 
in a state of confusion, a great prophet 
appears on the scene and provides the 
solution for the pressing problems of 
life. He becomes the centre around 
which a new integration takes place. 
Values which were forgotten are redis- 
covered and fresh values are added and 
new hope springs in the hearts of men. 
Very often a new culture develops. 
Men begin to mould their own life in 
the pattern of the great life that was 
lived in their midst. Under the potent 
influence of religion society often 
becomes completely overhauled. The 
change brought about is so great that 
men lose sight of the old culture of 
which the new one is only a growth and 
a fulfilment. They recognize the new 
as something uniciue and begin calling 
it by the name of the prophet who 
provided the dynamic impetus. But in 
all ages there have been wise men who 
could see a little deeper and observe the 
continuity of religious thought. They 
declare that Religion is one, although 
religions are many. When the life of 
the spirit gets quickened by the coming 
of a new prophet, men find in the new 
movement the means for a fuller life. 
In time the new impetus gets worked 
up, fresh problems arise and it becomes 
necessary to reinterpret the philosophy 
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of ail existing cult, or wait for the 
advent of a new prophet. The course 
. of human history records .thp birth, the 
persistence and the passing away of 
religious cults. Even if the cult docs 
not altogether pass into oblivion, it 
loses its power to influence humanity. 
The religions of Egypt, of Babylonia, 
of Greece and of Rome have had their 
day and have become forgotten chapters 
of human history. Some of the later 
religions have lost their original power 
by crystallizing into rigid forms which 
do not sufficiently respond to the needs 
of a changing world. Some others like 
Hinduism have been continually 
strengthening themselves by giving 
birth to a succession of saints and seers 
who by their life and teachings added 
new vigour to the religion they 
practised. 

* * * 

To fully comprehend the current 
trends in religion it would be necessary 
to subject contemporary life to a 
thorough analysis and clearly formulate 
its pressing problems. Moral chaos, 
economic disharmony and political mal- 
adjustment are noticeable everywhere. 
The man in the street feels that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. To ease his 
mind troubled with conflicting thoughts 
and emotions he sets about to do a 
little amateur philosophizing. Even as 
the expressing of sorrow eases to a 
certain extent the agony of a stricken 
heart, so does philosophizing ease a 
troubled mind. Thinking is a hard job, 
but to allow the mind lo continue for 
any length of time in a state of hesita- 
tion and doubt is harder. Consequently, 
when the average man is confronted by 
any problem he feels that it is belter 
to offer some solution and be done with 
it. It is said that pessimism afflicts the 
man who enjoys political freedom and 
fatalism is the philosophy of life of the 
enslaved. When poverty and misery 


are the problems before them both are 
prone to take a dark view of life. 
Everywhere wc find Jeremiahs who arc 
not tired of telling us that the human 
race is heading to a fall. There is a 
sort of universal restlessness and also a 
widespread discontent. These arc hard 
facts. The old moral restraints, the 
respect for authority, the mild content- 
ment with which persons stuck on to 
the station in life in which they found 
themselves, the patient endurance ex- 
hibited by the poorer classes in facing 
the insolence of the rich and such other 
qualities which the passing generation 
looked upon as the products of a well 
ordered religious life have almost dis- 
appeared from the face of the planet. 
Seeing these happenings, one section of 
people opine that religion has failed to 
perform its funclioii and another section 
denounce religion as an opiate of the 
masses and would have it altogether 
removed from the position it erstwhile 
held. This second section belongs tcj 
the school of advanced socialists. A 
third that swears by science --not modern 
science, but the discarded seventeenth 
century science— says tliat in its scheme 
of things there is no place for a Divine 
Being that rules the destinies of man- 
kind. Scepticism is eating into the 
vitals of the more educated classes. 
The masses driven to a state of despair 
speak disparagingly of high and holy 
things. 

* # # 

The creative arts, the handmaiden:; 
of religion, have, suffered dcti rioratimi. 
The modernist poetry, painting and 
sculpture of contemporary Europe fail 
to evoke those lofty thoughts and senti- 
ments that we associate with all good 
art. Men and women exhibit a tired, 
weary aspect. Charity which is the 
first and foremost of religious disciplines 
is on the wane. Truth is hidden in a 
welter of false propaganda. Justice is 
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assailed by narrow national and seo«> 
tional interests. Man has lost' faith in 
himself and consequently has no faith 
in the working of the moral law. 
Statisticians tell us that insanity, 
neurasthenia and similar maladies arc 
on the increase. All these exhibit a 
state of decline. Nevertheless there is 
a silver lining to the cloud. Several 
forces are at work for the unification of 
humanity and for the emergence of a 
new civilization. As far as religion is 
concerned, attempts are being made to 
erect a common platform in which the 
doctors of different creeds will meet not 
as rivals, but as eo-workers having a 
common aim and a common purpose. 
Man is leaniing to be more tolerant 
towards his n(‘ighbour’s religious faith. 
Organizations such as the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths tolify to the new^ spirit 
pervading religion. We wish them god- 
speed, for they are the harbingers of a 
new dawn. 

The WVst is making efforts to under- 
stand the religions of the East. The 
more eul lured minds are trying to get 
at the real thing. The less educated, 
with charaeleiistic shallowness, appear 
to be satisfied with tlie sham produel. 
Herein, ])erhaps, lies the explanation f(»r 
I he fascination w liieli senne Westerners 
exhibit hir occultism, spiritualism and 
cheap Yoga, things which the East dis- 
carded long ago as veritable obstacles 
that hinder the progress of the spiritual 
as]>irant. The pat h of religious discipline 
is long and arduous and at every stage 
the light of true knowledge should 
illumine the path. Those that are im- 
patient and seek short cuts may be led 
into blind alleys and end in confusion 
!ind disappointment. The man who 
|)raetises the religion of his forefathers 
has a certain advantage in that he un- 
consciously learns many things which 
are extremely dilfieull for the neophyte 
to acquire. Learning to j>ractise a new 


religion is something similar to the 
acquiring of a new language. The 
grammaticd*¥ules of the mother tongue 
are acquired almost unconsciously, 
whereas the rules governing a foreign 
language have to be consciously acquired 
by accurate study and application. 
Consequently outsiders who are interest- 
ed in the study of Hinduism would do 
well to make a careful study of the 
philosophical thought of the Hindus. 
‘Religion without philosophy runs into 
superstition ; philosophy without religion 
becomes dry atheisnr (Swami Viveka- 
naiida). Here philosophy should be 
Jakeii in the broad sense of insight, 
inliglilenmciit regarding essentials. 
According to one’s standard of educa- 
tion, one can make a serious study of 
relevant religious texts and acquire a 
<*lcar conception of the essentials. The 
conversion of children and ignorant 
adults to an alien faith cannot be 
justified, for it is not possible for them 
!o arrive at true convictions based upon 
reason. As religion is a way of life, it 
is best for the majority to stick to the 

path that is familiar to them. 

* * * 

The mechanistic conception of the 
universe held by older scientists has 
broken down before the brilliant achieve- 
ments of modern physics. Physical 
science has now become an ally of 
idealistic philosophy; and the alliance, 
we dare say, is advantageous to both the 
eontracling parties. Philosophy from 
being mere speculation has taken a firm 
stand on seientifically observed facts and 
conclusions arrived at by sound reason- 
ing. Science on the other hand has 
risen above the reproach of being blind 
to the realm of reality that lies outside 
the limitations of sense perception. The 
time is, tlurcforc, most opportune for 
broadening the ranges of both science 
and philosoj)hy. The mental discipline 
demanded by the accurate sciences is 
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also something akin to the discipline 
demanded by religion. Science seeks 
for unity amidst diversity. All matter 
has been reduced to ninety-two elements 
and these have been shown to be built 
up of varying numbers of units of 
energy. Matter, in fact, has been 
dematerialized by science. Mathematics, 
the science par excellence appears to 
hold the key to the final explanation of 
the material universe and mathematical 
concepts belong to the realm of ideas. 
The pure scientist travelling along his 
own chosen path knocks at the portals 
of religion and gains entrance. God has 
been conceived as the Supreme Mathe- 
matician. 

« « « 

The Deity has also been conceived as 
the Supreme Poet and the Supreme 
Artist. He is also the Eternal Law. 
There are indeed many paths which the 
aspirant can tread to reach the 
Fountain-Head of all truth, beauty and 
goodness. The widespread recognition 
of this fact is one of the new trends in 
the religious attitude of the modern 
man. Viewed in this light all education, 
in the true sense of the word, is religious 
education. The barriers between the 
sacred and the secular in matters educa- 
tional was only a passing phase as the 
history of education as well as the 
history of religion definitely shows. 
The ascendancy of the positive sciences 
has also made the educated man to seek 
for a scientific religion, a religion that 
would satisfy the reasoning faculty of 
man. Humbler folk Avho seek the con- 
solation that religion affords desire a 
simpler faith that would be easily 
intelligible, a faith centring round a 
Personal Deity to whom they can 
address their prayers. Religion, there- 
fore, should be many-sided. ‘If a 
religion cannot help man wherever he 
may be, wherever he stands, it is not 
of much use ; it will remain only a theory 


forvthe chosen few. Religion, to help 
mankind, must be ready and able to 
help him in whatever condition he is, 
in servitude or in freedom, in the depths 
of degradation or on the heights of 
purity; everywhere equally, it should 
be able to come to his aid’ (Swami 
Vivekananda). The Hindu religion is 
known to cover a vast range. Its 
rituals, its mythology and its philosophy 
grew up to meet the varying demands 
of various people and consequently it 
has the potency to help man, wherever 
he may be. 

* * * 

To the early Indian thinkers, }jhilos- 
ophy was not a mere intellectual quest. 
The search for the Reality underlying 
the changing phenomena of nature and 
the vi(*issitudes of human life was to 
them something more than a life and 
death ])robIem. They were not satisfied 
with merely explaining the sense- 
manifold, but boldly sought to jiicrce the 
veil and go to tlie very source of all 
truth, beauty and goodness. What the 
rest of the world classifies as the special 
experience of mystics and seers forme<l 
the raw material of the philosophical 
speculations of the thinkers of the 
Upanishadie period. They who ventured 
upon the pursuit of absolute truth 
recognized ifie necessity for perfecting 
the instruments used in the investigation. 
The mind, the supreme tool of the 
student of philosophy had to be purged 
of all bias and prejudice and consequent- 
ly the re.searcher had to keep himself 
aloof from the competitive life of society 
and undergo a rigorous discipline. The 
science rif Yoga that prescribed the 
necessary discipline was perfected a very 
long time ago, at any rate as early as 
the time of the Mohenjo-Daro civiliza- 
tion. Language and logic had also to be 
perfected and this resulted in the elabo- 
ration of various schools of thought all 
of which were limbs of the idealistic 
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philosophy of the Upanishads. Direct 
realization of the Supreme Truth was 
held to be the goal and all other disci- 
plines were counted as the means. The 
contemplative after completing his 
spiritual education could return to 
society and take an active interest in 
its affairs. Plato’s scheme of education 
also was something similar. 

* # * 

In the existing order of things, it is 
not possible for the large majority of 
men to follow the method of Plato and 
of the early Indian thinkers. The new 
altitude seems to be for harmonizing 
the active life and the life of contempla- 
tion. While continuing to perform the 
ordinary duties of citizen, the modern 
man would like to pursue the path that 
leads to the Supreme Good. This is by 
no means impossible. The stories of the 
housewife and I he butcher related in 
Vcdantic lore illustrate the possibility of 
attaining the highest knowledge, while 
pursuing the ordinary avocations of life, 
bet us relate the said stories briefly. A 
young aspirant retired to a forest and 
spent several years ])erforming rigorous 
Yogic praeliees. One day while he was 
musing under a tree, some dead leaves 
fell on his head. He looked up and saw 
a crane and a crow lighting. He angrily 
glanced at them and such was the young 
Vogin’s power that a flash of (ire w'ent 
forth from his eyes and reduced the 
birds to ashes. Satisfied wntli himself, 
he went to the neighbouring village and 
entering the first house asked for food. 
Someone from inside the house asked 
him to wait a little. Feeling rather 
offended, he was thinking within himself 
that the person who dared to slight him 
like that knew not his powers. While 
this thought crossed his mind, came a 
voice from inside the house : ‘Boy, 
^on’t think too much of yourself; here 
is neither crow nor crane.’ The Yogin 
was nonplussed. A short while after 
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when the' housewife came with the alms, 
he fell at her feet and asked, ‘Mother, 
how did you know what took place in 
the forest.’ To which she replied : 
‘My son, I know nothing of your Yoga 
and such other practices; I am a poor 
illiterate woman; and from my young 
days, 1 endeavoured to do my duty to 
my parents and then to my husband; 

I was tending my sick husband when 
you came and asked for alms; I could 
read what passed in your mind, 1 could 
also sec clearly what transpired in the 
forest; I seem lo have acquired these 
]K)Wcrs merely by the performance of 
my duties; if you wajit to know more, 
go to the neighbouring town, where in 
the market-place you would meet a 
butcher, who may tcU you something 
higher.’ Taking leave of her, the young 
Yogin went to the neighbouring town 
and as directed met the butcher. At 
first the Yogin was reluctant to ap- 
])roach him, seeing him cutting big 
hunks f>f meat. But reassured by the 
fact that the butcher like the housiwife 
know all about him, Ihc Yogin followed 
the buteluT lo his house and Uutc wit- 
nessed the devotion with which the 

buteluT nursed his old parents and 

learn I that such service led to the 
remarkable illumination which the 
butcher pf)ssess('d. The ]icrfnrmance 
nl one's duty with a spirit of no?i- 
atlachmcnt is thus seen to be the 

]Kith most suitable for the Innise- 
holdcr to attain illiiminalion. This path 
has been fully expounded by Swami 

Vivekananda in his Karma-Yoga. 

* * * 

But the one great fact to be borne in 
rnijid is that it is not possible to serve 
bulb God and mammon. The aspirant 
for spiritual illumination must be non- 
attaehed to pelf and power, to fame 
and social advancement, to lusts and 
objects of desires, to anger and hatred 
and even to philanthropy. Keeping 
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himself free of all attachment, he may 
yet continue to discharge the duties to- 
wards his family, his country aud 
humanity. Fortunate is the man who 
lives under a Government that does not 
interfere with a citizen’s private beliefs 
and in a society that is not over- 
competitive in its economic outlook. 
When society is constituted on Dharmic 
principles, it is easy for the individual 
citizen to walk along the path of 
righteousness. The New World-Order, 
if it is to help humanity to achieve the 
higher ends of life, should be constituted 
with that definite object in view. As 
India has not us yet won its own 
political freedom, the world outside docs 
not pay sufficient attention to Hindu 
Dharma as applied to the solution of 
social and political problems. The 
range of Hindu thought is vast, for it 
touches all aspects of life. It has been 
cynically observed that the Hindu bathes 
religiously and eats religiously. If the 
whole truth were to be told, the fore- 
fathers of the ])rcsent-day Hindus fought 
in the battle-field religiously, conquered 
religiously, administered kingdoms and 
empires religiously, dispensed justice 
religiously, traded religiously, did 
manual work religiously, married reli- 
giously and brought u]) children religi- 
ously. Religion as a matter of fact per- 
vaded the whole life. India’s highest 
contribution to the world would certainly 
be this unified conception of life, the 
integrating factor being religion. 

* # » 

Why is there conflict between Science 
and Religion in the West? It is simply 


because the scientist provides one out- 
look and the priest another. Both are 
partial views of life. Truth embraces the 
partial realizations of the scientist and 
the priest and works out the grand 
symplioiiy where all partial views get 
harmonized. Sun’s light comprises the 
seven colours of the spectrum, they lose 
th#'ir individualities when blended into a 
harmonious whole and reach our eyes as 
a single white light. Why do we dislike 
Nazism and Fascism? Mostly because 
they are partial views of life, they arc 
exelusi\'e and do not permit every one 
to develop accf)rding to his own chosen 
way. Religious intolerance is also dis- 
liked for the same reason. The modern 
man demands that religion, if it were to 
persist and continue to exert its in- 
liueiiee upon human society should 
become fuller and richer. It should have 
the highest educative value. While not 
eontradicling the conclusions of positive 
science, it should rise above more ration- 
alism and l(‘ad man to a eoneeption of 
the supra-ralioiial. It should provide 
the mental discijdine necessary for the 
solution of the complex problems rtf 
modern life helping the individual to 
lake, his proper place in human society. 
The jK'aee and consolation that it grants 
should begin here and continue through 
all eternily. Such, in brief, is the 
m»sdern educated man’s cfuiception of 
religion. If we look for one system of 
thought that provides all these require- 
ments, we find it in the Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

Maya V ATI, 

L'2 December WW. 



PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES 

By Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 


The opinions regarding Carlyle^s life 
and philosophy arc of the most varied 
complexion. A writer in UUickuood 
called him a ^blatant impostor,’ the 
(imrterly ‘did not think he was a deep 
thinker Frazer^s Ma^^nzivc summed up 
its opinion by saying, ‘He cultivated a 
contempt of the kindly race of men.’ 
Once an Indian scholar remarked that 
Carlyle was a philosopher run mad. On 
the other hand John Morlcy said, 
Carlyle was ‘not only one of the fore- 
most literary figures of his own lime, 
which is comparatively a small thing, but 
one of the greatest moral forces for all 
time,’ He has innuenecd the men of 
influence, Ilis first convert of note was 
Emerson. There is good reason for 
believing that Carlyle’s Sartorian philo- 
sophy aided Tennyson in his great task 
of completing ]// Memoriinn. Iluskin, 
who came later, is also proud to 
acknowledge Carlyle as his master in his 
humanitarian cllorts. The attitude of 
Huxley and Tyndal towards liim is not 
unknown. To the student of Indian 
philosophy, however, the sage of Chelsea 
has a special and peculiar charm. The 
fruits of the French Revolution, in which 
men, inflamed with the passion of 
liberty, flung overboard the old settled 
ideas of society and faith, had spread 
over Europe. They cast to the winds 
many vital principles and eternal inter- 
ests. The result was the advent into 
Europe of blank materialism. For the 
materialist there was no God. Mind 
was a manifestation of matter, and life 
was explained as a system and sequence 
of mechanical effects from mechanical 
causes. Carlyle could find no satisfac- 
tion in the materialistic explanation of 


the universe. He searched for salvation 
elsewhere than in the dead, soulless 
void of a mechanical world. He found 
it in the message of Kant, Fichte and 
Goethe, especially the last; and Sartor 
Resartm contains the explanation of 
the enigma, as it appeared to him. 
Nature appeared to him a vocal expres- 
sion of a living and a sentient God. 
Matter is a manifestation of spirit, ‘the 
garment and clothing of the higher 
celestial invisible, unimaginable, form- 
less, and dark with an excess of bright.’ 
His interpretation of the universe is 
illumined by his favourite quotation 
from Shakespeare, ‘We are such stuff as 
dreams arc made of, and our little life 
is rounded with a sleep,’ corroborated 
by that utterance of the life-spirit of 
Goethe : 

It is thus at the roaring loom of 
time I j)ly, 

And weave for God the garment 
thou secst Him by. 

Everything in life, the little conven- 
tions, creeds, and institutions, all 
seemed to him to have a striking analogy 
to the garments in which humanity 
clothes itself. It will not bo wrong to 
assume that Carlyle, so far as we know, 
was the only writer in the English 
language, in whom the idea of the 
philosophy of clothes dawned for the 
first time. ‘It might strike the reflective 
mind,’ says he, in the opening chapter 
of Surfor Resurtua, ‘with some surprise 
that hitherto little or nothing of a 
fundamental character, whether in the 
way of philosophy or history, has been 
written on the subject of clothes.’ 

Before elucidating his meaning and 
entering into the spirit of his wonderful 
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philosophy in the light of Indian 
thought it is necessary to quote his own 
words bearing on this subject. In the 
fifth chapter, ‘the World in clothes,’ he 
says : ‘Clothes gave us individuality, 
distinctions, social polity; clothes have 
made men of us; they are threatening 
to make clothes-screen of us.’ In the 
seventh chapter we come across the 
following : ‘Did we behold the German 
fashionable dress of the fifteenth century, 
we might smile; as jicrhaps those 
bygone Germans, were they to rise 
again, and see our haberdashery, would 
cross themselves, and invoke tlic Virgin. 
But happily no bygone German, or man 
rises again, thus the present is not need- 
lessly trammelled with the past, and 
only grows out of it, like a tree, whose 
roots are not inlcrtangled with its 
branches, but lie peacealily under- 
ground. Nay, it is very mournful, yet 
not useless, to see and know, how the 
greatest and dearest, in a short while, 
would find his place quite filled up here, 
and no room for him ; the very Napoleon, 
the very Byron, in some seven years, 
has become obsolete and were now 
foreigner to his Europe. Thus is the 
law of progress secured ; and in clothes, 
as in all other external things whatso- 
ever, no fashion will continue.’ In ‘The 
World out of clothes’ we meet the 
following striking words ; ‘Teufelsdroch 
undertakes no less than to expound the 
moral, political, even religious influences 
of clothes; he undertakes to make 
manifest, in its thousandfold bearings, 
this grand propositirm, that man’s 
earthly interests are all hooked and 
buttoned together, and held up, by 
clothes.’ He says in so many words : 
‘Society is founded upon cloth ; and 
again, society sails through the Infinitude 
on cloth.’ Further we read the follow- 
ing : ‘Pity that all metaphysics had 
hitherto proved so inexpressibly unpro- 
ductive ! The secret of man’s being is 


still like the Sphinx’s secret, a riddle 
that he cannot read; and for ignorance 
of which he suffers death, the worst 
death, a spiritual. What are your 
axioms, and categories, and systems, 
and aphorisms ? Words. Words. High 
Air-Castles are cunningly built of words, 
the words well-bedded also in good 
Logic-mortar ; wherein however no 
knowledge will come to lodge.’ In the 
chapter on ‘Prospective,’ he says, ‘All 
visible things are emblems; what thou 
seest is not there on its own account; 
strictly taken is not there at all : 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to 
represent some idea and body it forth, 
lienee elolhes as despicable as we think 
them, are so unspeakably significant. 
Clothes, from Ihe king's mantle down- 
wards, are emblematic, not of want 
only, hut of a manifold cunning victory 
over want. On the other hand, all 
enihlematie things are properly clothed, 
thought- wo veil and hand-woven ; must 
not the imagination weave garments 
visible bodii‘s, . . Further wo eoriir 
across the following : ‘Men are propeTly 
said to he clothed with authority, clothed 
with beauty, with curses and the like. 
Nay, if you consider it, what is ina;, 
himself, and his visible terrestrial life, 
hut an emblem ; ti elothing or visible 
garment for that Divine Me of his, east 
hitluT, like a light-parlicle, down from 
Heaven } Thus is he said also to be 
clothed with a body. Language is called 
the garment of thought : hfiwever, it 
.should rather he, Language is the llesli 
garment, the body, of thought.’ 

‘It is written, the Heavens and the 
earth shall fade away like a vesture; 
which indeed they are : the time-vesturr 
of the Eternal. AVhatsocver sensibly 
exists, whatsoever represents Spirit to 
Sprit, is properly a clothing, a suit of 
raiment, put on for a season, and to he 
laid off. Thus in this one pregnant sub- 
ject of clothes, rightly understood, is in- 
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eluded all that men have thought} 
dreamt, done, and been ; the whole 
external universe and what it holds is 
but clothing; and the essence of all 
science lies in the philosophy of clothes.’ 
Here ends a fairly long quotation, from 
Carlyle’s famous book Sartor Risartus. 
Now let us turn our attention for a while 
to the Indian thinkers of yore, and see 
how much light they throw in under- 
standing the true spirit of Carlyle as 
embodied in his philosoi)hy of clothes. 
Whatever may be the final verdiet of 
Western savants as to his moral and 
spiritual greatness, the writer of these 
pages has not the least doubt that 
Carlyle was an inspired writer; and like 
many ‘Seers of the Essence of things’ 
he was endowed with no little spiritual 
insight. It is no w*nndcr, then, if his 
utterances and writings bear striking 
resemblances with and find ample corro- 
boration ill the teaching of the Indian 
thinkers of antiquity. 

The Chhandogya Upanishnd says : 
‘All this verily (is) Brahman’ (ITT. xiv. 
!)• 

‘This’ is the technical word for the 
universe, and the universe is Brahman, 
because therefrom it is born, thereinto 
it is merged and thereby it is main- 
tained. All that vfv sec around us comes 
forth from that fullness and is as the 
shadow of that substaneo. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad says : 
‘There arc two states of Brahman, 
formful and formless, changing ami un- 
changing, finite and infinite, existent 
and beyond (existence)’ (TT. iii. 1). 

Ho cannot become manifest save by 
clothing Himself in This, and This 
cannot become manifest savT^s illumin- 
ed ensouled, by Him : The Supreme 
Ishvara, by His Maya, creates, pre- 
serves, and destroys the innumerable 
World-systems that form the ocean of 
bamsara. In one of his commentaries 
on Aitarcyaranyaka Upanishad Sayana 


says : ‘All objects whatsoever, being of 
the nature of effects, are Upadhis for this 
4nanifestation of the Supreme Self, Sat, 
Chit, Ananda, the cause of the uni- 
verse.’ Who does not remember that 
immortal and well-known verse in the 
Bhagavad-Gita ? ‘As a man throws 
away old garments and takes others 
(that are) new, so the Embodied casts 
away old bodies and puts on new ones’ 
(II. 22). In the Chhandogya Upanishad 
once more we read how man creates 
form or in the Carlylean phraseology the 
tailor makes his own dress. ‘He who 
has the consciousness, “May I smell,” 
he the Atman, in order to smell, (makes) 
the organ of smell ; he who has the 
consciousness, “May I speak,” he the 
Atman, in order to speak (makes) the 
voice; he who has the consciousness, 
“May I hear,” he the Atman, in order to 
hear (makes) the organ of hearing; he 
who has the consciousness, “May I 
think,” he, the Atman (makes) the 
mind, his divine eye.’ 

There are three worlds in "which the 
Jivatman circles round on the wheel of 
births and deaths. These arc : Bhurloka, 
the physical earth ; Bhuvarloka, the 
wwld next the ])hysieal, and closely 
related to it but of finer matter ; 
Svarloka or Svarga, the heavenly world. 
Beyond these are four other worlds, 
belonging to the higher evolution of the 
.Tivatman, viz. Maharloka, Janarloka, 
Taparloka and Satyaloka. There are also 
seven Shariras (bodies) — Sthula, Suk- 
shma, Karana, Buddhic, Nirvanic, etc. 
There are seven other worlds usually 
called Talas, literally surfaces which have 
to do with regions within the earth, that 
are of grosser matter than the earth. 
They correspond to the Lokas as an 
image corresponds to an object, and arc 
on a descending scale, as the Lokas are 
on an ascending. 

‘All this,’ says the author of the Devi 
Bhagavata, ‘is made, one within the 
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other; when that perishes, all perish, 
O Narada ! All this collective universe 
is like a water bubble, transient.’ » 
Why does Carlyle call it philosophy of 
clothes instead of form or appearance or 
the changing world, is the next question 
we have to examine. Some of the 
characteristics of clothes we wear are: (1) 
we change our clothes as we grow 
from infancy to childhood, from boyhood 
to youth, from youth to manhood or as 
the clothes are worn out from time to 
time; (2) seasonablcness — we vary our 
clothes according to the changing 
weather and periodical season; (3) our 
clothes have variety — they arc not of one 
colour, size, shape and fashion; (4) no 
clothes arc put on for ever. They are 
changed from time to time; (5) every 
article of habiliment is not as a rule 
made by us but by a tailor who is an 
expert in dress-making; (6) our gar- 
ments arc of our own creation and not 
made by God. All that applies to clothes 
in their variety, scas(»nableness, change- 
ability, etc. holds good in the ease of 
our thoughts and views, customs and 
creeds, social and political opinions of 
every kind and every age. If our views 
and institutions lack adaptability and 
flexibility they are sure to become out 
of date and effete. Everything that has 
a beginning must have an end is a 
fundamental thought of Indian philo- 
sophy. The unborn, perpetual, eternal 
and ancient is the only reality that is 
free from change. All human institu- 
tions, human knowledge, human society, 
political and religious organizations have 
their age. They come and go with the 
changing world. None can retard the 
slowly moving march of the divine plan 
of evolution. Whether we like it or not, 
in exact accordance with the Divine Will, 
we grow, blossom, wither and die. Those 
who work in harmony with the divine 
plan succeed in their efforts, prosper and 
shine, whereas those that oppose it arc 


wrecked and ruined. Not only human 
institutions and man-made customs and 
creeds but also the world-systems, 
planets and mighty civilizations have 
their ‘little day’ and pass away, yielding 
place to new ones. Every outer garment 
of our thought and life is only a means 
to nil end and not an end in itself. 
When they once serve their purpose they 
are no longer required. 

In view of the various characteristics 
of clothes just stated, our thoughts and 
views, customs and conventions, should 
be mo<li/icd and altered to suit the 
exigency of time. Differences of caste, 
crec^d and colour, minor and unessential 
as they are, should lie tolerated and not 
made much of. Rigidity in thought and 
custom, and dogmatism should be 
depreciated in the light of these consitl- 
crations. Open-mindedness and un- 
biassed altitude of mind will alone helj) 
us to view things rightly. 

People have been accustomed for :i 
long time to look upon the phenomenal 
universe as the only reality and therefore 
they attach great importance to i\\r 
passing and fleeting things of this world. 
If they had right discrimination and 
knew how to differentiate bctwceii the 
real and the unreal, the essential and the 
unessential side of every object, they 
would never waste their precious breath 
and energy in wrangling over so many 
shifting problems of life. History bears 
no little evidence to the heart-rending 
conflicts and feuds, crusades, industrial 
exploitations and political aggrar.diz<- 
ments that have been existing in almost 
all countries of the world. What an 
incalculable amount of human life and 
property has been recklessly destroyed 
for the mere gratification of national 
greed, vanity and false idea of prestige ! 
If the leading men in all nations had 
correct perspective and right discrimina- 
tive visions, they would have made up 
their differences, put an end to war and 
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thus minimized human suffering. 
Human beings generally forget the 
ephemef!ral nature of our existence in this 
world. 

Man’s clothes are changed as he grows 
in stature and in size. Why should we 
tlicn feel sorry and blame anybody if 
we have to part with any of our out-of- 
date views and customs that are no 
longer useful ? Wc cannot help adoring 
what we burnt and burning what wc 
adored. ‘Thou grievesL for those that 
should not be grieved for, . . . the wise 
grieve neither for the living nor for the 
<lead’ (Bhagavad-Gita II. 11). 

Robert Briffault in his famous book 
The MiihhVff of IIiDnunitif says, ‘Our 
age which is witnessing the dissolution 
of all the traditional sanclioiis of ethics, 
which tears without aw'c or scruple the 
veil from every sentiment and conven- 
tion, whieli (jucstions with unprecedent- 
ed temerity the very pvineiph^ of good 
and evil, this sceptical ieonoelaslie age, 
has not only given more praelieal effect, 
more current realization to those ideals 
of temjKTanee and r(uu])assion which 
}»revious ages dreamed of aiul preached ; 
this emanei})atod sacriligioiis age is 
(hiing more, it is carrying those ideals 
higlicr, it is creating new ones ; it is 
witnessing the develo]unent of a higher 
and truer eoneeplioii of ethics, evolving 
a^ftier morality.’ The foremost factor 
in that development is jn-eeisely the 
])erecption of that human evolution 
which seems to have close relati<ui with 
the philosophy of clothes. 

It is interesting Vo nob‘ that only 
human beings stand in need of clothes, 
because they alone arc endowed with 
creative thoughts. Thus it is obvious 
that men cannot do without clothes or 
forms which have their temporary 
value. They arc not to be despised and 
set aside. They should be taken at 
their right value. Similarly we should 
treat all human institutions, thoughts 


and views, customs and creeds. It is 
futile to grieve over the inevitable. 

Freedom of thought (and action) is 
our birthright. The human soul is 
essentially free in its nature. No creed, 
no dogma, no theory of things, no con- 
ception of life, no assumptions, no pre- 
judice, must be allowe<l to dominate the 
soul. 

Carlyle has dwelt on the philosophy of 
elotlies, the outer garment of our exist- 
ence at great length. It should be noted 
that he has not neglected to dilate 'upon 
the j)ennaneiit and real side of human 
nature. In the eoneluding portion of 
‘Natural SupernaLuralism’ (’arlylc elo- 
quently declares : ‘Know' (jf a truth that 
only the time-shadows have perished, or 
are ])erishable ; that the real being of 
whatever was, and whatever is, and 
whatever will be, is ever now and 
for ever.’ 

Compare it w’ith the leaching oi Sri 
Krishna (in the second eliapter of the 
Bhngavad-(Jit:i) who says : ‘Nor at any 
lime verily was I nol, nor lliou, nor 
these piiiitas of nnn, luu* verily shall 
w'c ever eiaise to be hereafter. " ‘Know 
that to be iiulesliuelible by whom all 
lliis is pcivaded. nor can any w’ork tle^ 
deslriief ion of that imperishable one.’ 

In Ihe ‘Evcrlasling Yea' his sublime 
words ‘Make thy I'laim of wages a /ero, 
then, thou hast tlie world under thy 
feet’ luive brought peace and solace to 
many a w'eary p(ail. Further in the 
same ehaptir he reminds us : ‘It is with 
renunciation that life, properly speaking, 
can be said to begin.’ 

At the root of all religions lies the idea 
tliat self-saerifiee, leading lirst to self- 
loss and then to self-realization, is the 
supreme law of man’s higher life. If 
man has indeed been mailc in the image 
of God, and if the capacity of self- 
saeritiee is the highest attribute of man, 
then self-sacriliee -the going out of self 
ill order to lind new life— must be of the 
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essence of God. This idea is, I need 
hardly say, central in the teaching of the 
ancient Rishis. Let life itself, then, with 
all its limitless possibilities, become the 
main object of man’s desire, — and 
material possessions will lose their 
charm. For the desire for them is, in 
its essence, a desire for property, for 
things which a man caji claim as his 
own. This desire which has darkened 
the world with strife and misery, must 
give way to the desire for possessions 
which no man can keep to himself, 
which each man shares with all. Such a 
possession is life itself — life in all its 
infinitude, in all its mystery. The whole 
sea of life is at the service of each of 
us. For the fully expanded, the fully 
developed self is the real self. It is not 
until a man has arrived at the maturity 
of his *true spiritual manhood’ that he 
is free to say ‘I am P or ‘I this not’ 
(Aham etat na). To lose the apparent 
self is to find the genuine Self; and to 
find the genuine Self is to become what 
one really is. Every one is not fit to 
renounce or make his claim of wages a 
zero. It is a question of stage of evolu- 
tion. Indian philosophers recognize the 
spiritual unity of mankind, but do not 
consider all eligible at one and the same 
time to tread the path of spiritual 
development. So long as a man is 
attracted by the attractive and is dragg- 
ed by his desires to enjoy the objects 
of the senses he is going round the 
descending arc of the circle of evolution. 
He is treading the patli of Pravritti or 
the path of forthgoing. When he is 
satiated with the passing phantom of the 
outer world he turns his back on the 


mundane existence and enters the 
Nivritti Marga or the path of return. 
This is a turning point in the life of 
every ego. It is here that he waives all 
his claim of material ownership of every 
kind of worldly possessions. For, he has 
realized to the fullest extent the worth- 
lessness of all that this world holds dear 
and valuable. An insight into the work- 
ing of the spiritual evolution of man, 
hcl]>s us to understand the meaning of 
the temporary void and the feeling of no- 
thingness that overcomes an aspirant on 
the path. At one time in his life Carlyle 
was dominated by this feeling of 
emptiness. Everything appeared to him 
vapid and tasteless. His ‘Eternal No’ 
is a reflection of this state of his mind, 
which shortly afterwards is transformed 
into the ‘Eternal Yea;’ the positive, 
healthy and hopeful aspect of human 
life. In Indian philosophy this state of 
mind is called Vairagya, dispassion 
which is the outcome of Viveka or dis- 
crimination, a tendency of mind that 
learns to differentiate between the Real 
and the unreal, Sat and Asat. This 
process of evolution is believed by Indian 
sages to be as eternal as its author. 

Men differ in all ages, but their 
typical and psychological characteristics 
hold good in the main for all time. It 
is to prove 'this aspect of man’s nature 
that Sri Krishna says : ‘Flowery speech 
is uttered by the foolish, rejoicing in the 
letter of the Vedas, O Partha, saying 
“There is naught but this”;’ that is t(» 
my mind, an explanation of why Carlyle 
used the word ‘Eternal’ in connection 
with the negative and affirmative phases 
of human mind and experience. 



GITA AND WAR 

By V, U. Tadasikah, M.A., LL.B. 


The history o[ human wars amply 
testifies to the fact that the spirit of war 
makes men forget words of wisdom ; and 
the promptings of jihilosophie intuitions 
arc overpowered by slogans and clash 
of arms. Nevertheless, it is also cipially 
true that wars have been the occasions 
on which the world has witnessed some 
of the rarest heights of philosophic 
thought. No better illustration can be 
cited than the Gita. 

As every student of Hindu jihilosophy 
knows, this divine philosophic revelation 
sprang in the very midst i)f the din of 
mighty forces facing each other with a 
sanguine fervour. It was the greatest 
war of the ancient world, provoked by 
the same spite and dross in human 
nature as now, but certainly less brutal 
and more humane than tlic present 
civilized warfare. It is one of the most 
amazing paradoxes in the history of 
Indian philosophy that the deafening 
sounds of fierce unreason should give 
rise to the jirrennial melodies of the 
Holy Song. 

And what other problem should it 
tackle under these eondilinns? There 
were countless legions on I lie historie 
battle-field, aw’aiting tlie order of the 
great attack. They knew that they 
were taking arms against their own kith 
and kin, but they were ruthlessly being 
impelled to grapple at each other’s 
throat. So the problem w^as essentially 
one of war. The instinct which drove 
men to war still inheres, or it would be 
more correct to say that it is on the 
increase by reason of the widespread 
acceptance of mechanistic <Iograas and 
the absence of moral values. Arjuna 
entertained serious misgivings regarding 


the desirability of war in general and 
then follows an argumentation un- 
paralleled in the history of the world, 
carried on by the Lord Himself. 

Sri Krishna being the charioteer of 
Arjuna had brought the hero to the 
battle-field obviously for the purpose of 
obtaining natural justice by the force of 
arms. Nobody knows why such an 
indomitable hero should, at the sight of 
arrayed forces, totter in his shoes. He 
had been the victor in countless wars; 
his faculty of reason was alw^ays steady ; 
but this time mysteriously enough his 
reason — imperfect as it proved to be in 
the long run- got the upper hand and 
paralysed his impulse to action: in a 
word, conscience had made a coward of 
him. 

It is very instructive to learn the 
splendid chain of arguments which he 
tried to advance in support of his con- 
tention regarding the devastating nature 
of human w'arfare. must be pointed 
f)Ut that these arguments represent the 
height of sociological thought not only 
in a periixl shrouded in mystery but 
even in these days of modern sociological 
developments. Arjuna tried to sum up 
very briefly the effects of war from the 
standpoint of the isolated individual, 
chiefly from the standpoint of the family 
which is the unit of society and lastly 
from the standpoint of the welfare of 
social strata and group as a whole. At 
a later stage 1 shall briefly examine the 
(piestion whether these arguments have 
been met with adequately on the same 
ground. 

Arjuna begins by saying that: 

‘Slaying these sons of Dhritarashtra, 
what pleasure cun be ours ? Killing 
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these desperadoes sin will but take hold 
of us’ (Ch. 1. 86). 

Therefore, 

*We should not kill the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, our relatives; for how, 
killing our kinsmen, may we be happy ?’ 
(37). 

The answer is in the next two verses. 

‘Although these, with intelligence over- 
powered by greed, sec no guilt in the 
destruction of a funiilfff no crime in 
hostility to friends’ (38). 

‘Why should not we learn to turn 
away from sueh a sin, we who see the 
evils in the destruction of a family.^’ 
(39). 

And the destruction of a family entails 
the following things : — 

‘In the destruction of a family the 
immemorial family traditions perish ; in 
the perishing of traditions lawlessness 
overcomes the whole family’ (to). 

‘Owing to predominance of lawless- 
ness, the women of the family become 
corrupt and from w’omen corrupted, 
there arises caste confusion’ (41). 

‘This confusion drags to hell the 
slayers of the family and the family; 
for their ancestors fall deprived of the 
necessary obsequial ceremonies’ (4‘J). 

‘By these caste- confusing misdeeds of 
the slayers of the family, the everlasting 
caste customs and law^s of the family are 
abolished’ (43). 

And what is the end of such persons.^ 

‘The abode of the men whose family 
laws arc abolished is everlastingly in 
hell’ (44), (Dr. Annie Besant’s and 
Bhagawandas’ translation). 

It must be admitted that this is quite 
an irresistible logical sorites. It describes 
quite vividly the consequences of war 
from a sociological standpoint. The 
most dreadful of all these is the rapid 
disintegration of the family; the observ- 
ance of laws which ensure family 


stability and consequently the stability 
of whole races and populations is in 
jeopardy. Thus the decay of the family 
is a direct result of the aggressive ten- 
dencies of the modern atomistic societies 
which are obsessed with values of power. 

Widespread family disorganization 
with the consequent fall in the birth 
rate is an index of the decay of morals 
in the population. Arjuna has presented 
this picture of the gruesome consequences 
which war brings along with it and it 
must be confessed that Sri Krishna also 
has not tried to repudiate these effects. 
Arjuna was fighting shy of war because 
of these consequences which even Sri 
Krishna would not deny. Sri Krishna 
brought him round not by telling that 
it was possible for mankind to wage war 
without the fear of these consequences 
but essentially by moralizing and incul- 
cating on his mind his infallible duty 
under those circumstanci s without regard 
to the consequence whiefi the perform- 
ance of that duty may entail. Thus w(‘ 
see a very queer spectacle that a socio- 
logical objection is answered in philo- 
sophical and ethical terms. Ft may bi- 
true that the world may be an illusion 
or that the existence of the world caniK»l 
be ])roved jjs an apprehensible reality- 
It may also^ be true that I be b-st ethic 
for the individual as well as for the 
group is to be true to one's own dul> 
without regard to the fruit of our own 
actions; but that would hardly go to 
prove that to take arms is sueh an a» l 
of ethical necessity which would entitle 
us to disregard these consequences of 
war. 

What I wish to bring to the notice of 
the students of Gita is only this aspect 
of war which Gita has presented. 1 
believe that it constitutes the best 
pacifist argument which speaks in a nut- 
shell volumes of sociological thought. 



SANTAYANA : ON THE VIEW OF TRUTH 

By Ante Ku?.fAR Sarkar, M.A. 


I 'Santayana : An Advance lowards an Evolutionary Universe’ was published in the 
PrabuUitha Bharata issues of March and June. 1940. Ed.1 


The secret of Santayana’s philosophy 
is always found in his conception of 
the ‘essences’ or ‘forms.’ A 
thorough understanding of the genesis 
of the ‘essences’ or ‘forms’ is found 
in his The Realm of Matter, and a 
culture of the real character of them 
is obtained in his The Realm of 
Truth and The Realm of Essence. 
Tn this article we are directly concern- 
ed with the analysis of the essences 
as found in his The Realm aj Truth. 

If we just analyse the character cif an 
essence, w’c shall find that it has two 
aspects, viz. it has an inner character 
and an outer reference. In its inner 
character, it is viewed as purely ‘formal,’ 
it is only a ‘mental synthesis.’ Being a 
‘mental synthesis,’ it is an experience. 
Being an experience, it enjoys itself. So 
the ‘enjoyment’ of itself is also one of 
its characters. As a mental synthesis, 
it is an experience, or an intuition, but 
as ‘enjoying’ that experience, it is an 
intellectual or spiritual grasping of the 
situation, in other w'ords, it is a trans- 
cendence of its own self, being only a 
mental synthesis. By itself it is ‘pas- 
sive,’ but as ‘enjoying’ itself it is active, 
or rather active or spiritual realization of 
itself. It is not merely a ‘conscious- 
ness,’ but an enjoyment of a conscious- 
ness, it is an illumination of conscious- 
ness. 

So the analysis of the inner character 
of the essence, shows that it is not only 
a ‘mental synthesis’ or ‘awareness,’ but 
an illumination or enjoyment of it. The 
former aspect of the inner character of 
the essence, is the result of the interac- 


tion of the psyche and the environment, 
and the latter aspect is the real self of 
the essence, it is its spiritual aspect, it 
is its transcendent aspect, so it is an 
enjoyment of its own self. The first 
is its ‘formal character,’ and the second 
is its ‘manifesting charaefer.’ For a 
clear understanding of the character ol 
the essence, in all its aspects, we must 
not confuse between the two. The cul- 
ture of both the aspects is possible. The 
first will take us to the problem of truth, 
and the second will give us an idea of 
the spiritual life which we may enjoy 
for the mere pleasure of it, but we should 
not ehiiin any material truth from it. 
So at any rate wc should not confuse 
the ‘forms’ (or rather the ‘formal 
aspect’ of the essence) with the ‘mani- 
festations.’ The ideal world of mani- 
festation or pure enjoyment cannot have 
any reference to the external world out- 
side, it is only a culture of the charac- 
ter of the essence in that aspect, it is 
pure enjoyment. 

If we consider the essence, as merely 
a mental synthesis, we consider it in its 
‘formal aspect.’ This is its primary 
aspect, it is the consideration of the 
problem of its origin or genesis, and in 
this aspect it is concerned with the prob- 
lem of truth. From this let us try to 
deduce the character of ‘truth.’ As the 
‘essence’ is a ‘psychic fusion,’ and is 
‘projected’ outside, it always ‘claims’ 
truth, and this claiming of truth, is 
always a claiming of a factual truth. So 
going to truth itself, we may at once 
conclude that ‘truth’ is always ‘contin- 
gent,’ it can never be ‘necessary.’ So 
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the conception of necessary truth must 
be abandoned.^ 

As the truth always belongs to the 
realm of essence, it is posterior to the 
flux of existence; in other words, it 
radiates from the region of facts or 
existences. Being an essence, it has a 
‘formal character,’ and this alone distin- 
guishes it from the flux of events, and 
for this ideal aspect, we can think of 
‘truth.’ But, after all, the source of it 
is in the realm of flux. The realm of 
flux generates truth, and on special occa- 
sions, generates beauty or goodness. So 
in every case of mental synthesis, there 
is a possibility of the arising of truth, or 
at least there is a claiming of truth, for 
the mental synthesis is for adjusting tlie 
psyche to the environment. There may 
be 'wrong psychic fusions, resulting 
in wrong adjustment, but yet there is a 
demand of the truth. So truth is a very 
natural occurrence, as arising in every 
case of ‘mental synthesis,’ only in certain 
cases when there is the mingling of the 
‘tropes’ in a temporary harmony, there 
is a possibility of the arising of beauty. 
In this sense ‘truth’ covers a greater 
portion of the realm of essence, than 
‘beauty’ which arises on special occa- 
sions. But essence, truth, beauty, all 
come from the flux (jf matter. This can 
be better explained in the words of 
Santayana himself thus: ‘Trulli, on 
the other hand, arises by automatic 
radiation from every region of fact; 
since no event can occur without render- 
ing it eternally true that such an event 
and no other fills that |X)int of space 
and time.’* 

Truth belongs to the realm of essence, 
and as such, it possesses iill the 
characters of that realm. It is not 
merely an essence, but it demands an 
adjustment of an ‘essence’ to something 
outside. So says Santayana: ‘Trutli 

^ The Realm of Truih Chh. JI, III, IV. 

^ Ibid. p. 40. 


thus becomes the arbiter of success in 
one of the most important functions of 
life : that 6f intelligent adjustment on 
the part of living fceings to the condi- 
tions under which they live.’® 

Truth like thought is aroused by 
events and directed upon them. It is 
indicative. But if we try to determine 
its inner character, we shall And that 
though it is descriptive of existence, ‘it 
has no existence of its own, and remains 
an ideal standard for any opinions pro- 
fessing to be somewhat true, or true as 
far as they go.’‘ Truth has its inde- 
pendent place in the realm of thought, 
it is not simply any idea, or it should 
not be confused with the mere essence, 
or with beauty or goodness. 

Though it is a fact that the realm of 
essence radiates from the realm of flux, 
and is controlled by it, our intuition, 
guided by the genius of each psyche, 
controls the essences and directs them 
to the realm of truth or of error. In 
this connection it should be mentioned 
that Santayana does not like the idealists 
hold that mind is a train of self-existing 
feelings or ideas, but it is ‘sj)irit,’ a 
wakefulness or attention or moral tension 
aroused in animals by the stress of life : 
and the prerequisite to the ap[)earaiice 
of any feeling or idea is that the animal 
should be alive and awake, attentive, 
that is, to what is bappcning, Itas 
liapjiened, or is about to happen : so 
that it belongs to the essence of dis- 
coverable existence, as a contemporary 
philosophy has it, ‘to be in ilie 
world.’-' 

This view of the mind clearly indicates 
tliat mind has a place in the realm of 
nature, it is only a ])re-eondition of tlie 
appearance of any feeling arising as a 
result of the interaction between the 
psyche and the environment. So the 

■’ The Realm of Truth p. 40. 

* I hill. p. 42. 

‘ ibid. pp. 50-51. 
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human mind has to accept whatever 
vision arises in it; it views the visions 
iis true though it might not be so always, 
but yet the mind is often helpless. This 
is very beautifully expressed by Santa- 
yana himself: ‘The poor human soul 
walks in a dream through the paradise 
of truth, as a child might run blindly 
through a smiling garden, hugging a 
paper flower.’® 

The nature of mind just shown here 
as only a pre-condition of the arousal of 
feeling, may be taken as only a 
consciousness or a knowledge of a 
particular situation in the process of ad- 
justment. It is only an occurrence, only 
circumstnntial, but this view of mind 
will not give us any idea of truth. 
Truth, as already nienlicmed, is a ‘form’ 
or ‘essence,’ discerned in an object, or 
in a system of objecls, by the attending 
mind, and this is by no means a part 
or a member of that existential reality. 
Truth is only that something wliich the 
mind can detach, it is more than the 
‘•iwareness’ of a situation, it contains 
within it the moral impulse or stress 
prompting to s\irvcy a situation or hold- 
ing it up to attention ifi the form of :i 
recognizable essence. It is fiot, there- 
fore, merely a ‘dramatic pereeption,’ or a 
‘fancy’ as ii] the case of mere awareness, 
it is turning the situation to suit a 
particular purpose, in other words, it 
involves a moral stress. In this the 
myths of Freud, the dialectics of Hegel 
and Marx, as Santayana views them, 
have truth. They arc truths, for they 
reflect the tendencies of their times. 
The whole universe may be viewed as 
purely dramatic or fictitious, but for the 
moral stress that is involved in our 
experience of the universe. To quote 
the author himself: ‘So in the whole 
verbal, sensuous and moral medium 
through which we see the world, we may 
learn not to see the world falsely, but 

• The Realm of Truth p. 58. 

6 


to see ourselves truly, and the world in 
its true relation to ourselves. With this 
proviso, all the humorous and pictur- 
esque aspects of experience may be 
restored to the world with dramatic 
truth. The near is truly near, when the 
station of the speaker is tacitly accepted 
as the point of reference. The true is 
truly good, the foreign truly foreign, if 
the absoluteness of the judgement is 
made relative to the judge. And this 
judge is no vagrant pure spirit. He is a 
man, an animal, a fragment f)f the 
material world; and he can no more 
annul or reverse his hereditary nature, in 
reference to which things arc truly 
foreign or good, than he can annul the 
external forces playing upon his orga- 
nism, Thus in reporting his passionate 
judgements, as if they were self- justified 
and obligatory, the dogmatist is un- 
wittingly reporting a truth of natural 
history — namely, that at that juncture 
such judgements on his part arc normal 
indexes to the state of the world, and 
not least interesting element in it.’^ 

This survey of Santayana regarding 
our experience of the universe is like 
the ‘fnneti(»nal realists’ of America. 
Charles Morris, Dewey and Boodin hold 
the view^ that though our experience is 
‘qualitative’ or ‘human,’ it is real from 
a human stand|)oint in that our experi- 
ence arises as a result of the inkTaction 
between the organism and the environ- 
ment, and the organism itself is a func- 
tion of nature. 

Truth, so examined, tells us that it is 
a ‘fornr discovered in the flux of exist- 
ence, it is always descriptive of fact, in 
fine, it is objective. Now we ask 
whether there is any such thing as moral 
truth or not. If we believe in any such 
thing as moral truth, we have to reject 
at once its objective validity, for moral 
truth is ideal and cannot have any 
objective reference. It is a pure culture 

’ The Realm of Truth p. 66. 
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of the moral life, and the culture of 
moral life is only culture of moral ideal. 
Self-knowledge is moral ideal. This sort 
of life is pure spiritualism. It is an 
attempt to transcend our natural biolo- 
gical life, and is only a chase towards 
an ideal state of things, which can be 
true only of the realm of pure being or 
spirit. 

Besides the culture of the moral truth 
there is the culture of truth itself. Such 
a culture of it is but a consideration of 
it as something which is superexisten- 
tial and super temporal. Wc ask our- 
selves whether there is any such thing 
88 the ‘whole truth,’ or impersonal or 
lion-existential truth. This is nothing 
but a direction of oiu attention to the 
realm of truth itself which is a spiritual 
culture of truth. In order to get a clear 
idea of this ideal truth, let us try to 
form an idea of truth ‘as the memory 
of the universe,’ and as the ‘destiny of 
the universe’. In the first sense of 
truth, we take it as but the understand- 
ing of the flux of existences by the 
‘forms,’ for the flux cannot be under 
stood without the permanent forms. It 
is, therefore, the ‘memory’ of the uni- 
verse, in that it helps us to understand 
it through forms. But it must be 
mentioned here that the ‘whole truth’ 
cannot be fully told by means of the 
flux of existences, so there is always an 
ideal truth which remains to be told. 
This ideality of existences in both these 
aspects of truth, gives us an idea of 
relativity between the momentary truths 
which are chasing the flux of existences, 
and the whole truth, which transcends 
the mere flux of events. In this context 
we can say that truth changes as the 
facts which it describes. The further 
observations of Santayana should also be 
marked here: ‘On a day before the 
Ides of March it was true that Julius 
Caesar was alive : on the day after that 
Ides of March it had ‘become true’ that 


he was dead. A mind that would keep 
up with the truth must therefore be as 
nimble as the flux of existence. It must 
be a newspaper mind.’* 

In trying to explain that the whole 
truth cannot be told wc also referred 
to the fact that ‘the truth changes as 
the facts which it describes.’ Here wc 
only pointed out that the ‘whole truth’ 
is never exhausted. But really speakitig 
truth does not change, our ‘knowledge’ 
of truth changes. This points to the 
‘ideality’ or ‘ideal character’ of truth. 
Truth is after all an ‘essence.’ So it is 
ideal, ajid being ideal, it is super- 
temporal. It has reference to time, but 
it transcends time. Returning back to 
the case of Caesar, can wc say that he is 
dead long ago?’ If we say so, will it 
be true to say that he is really 
dead? There is no doubt about the 
fact that lie is dead long ago only 
in relation to our own times, or it 
might be true of his corpse if it still 
existed. But this is nothing but the 
transference of the ‘sentimental colour of 
our temporal perspectives’ to ‘physical 
time.’ So there is no objective existence 
of the truth referred to as here. This 
rifjii-exi stent character of truth may 
further be illustrated through the 
character of the ‘spirit’ which is also 
ideal. * 

Every feeling or intuition is a self- 
transcendcnce, it is a spirit, a transcend- 
ent function of our thinking. Such 
transcendence in every case of mental 
synthesis or feeling, points out the 
identical character of the spirit in all 
moments and even in all persons, but 
such identity is ‘qualitative only.’ So 
the spiritual transcendence is a common 
occurrence in all experience. Though 
there is a reference to physical time, 
such reference is always from that 
transcendent centre; so; by itself, it is 


The Realm of Truth p. 88. 
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changeless^ though it is referred to the 
flux of events. The survey from the 
spiritual centre is ideal and that centre 
is also ideal and changeless, as transcend- 
ing time. Only due to the organic basis 
of the spiritual centres, that there is 
reference to physical time. So truth 
which comes from that ideal centre, must 
be itself non-temporal and also super- 
temporal, though it has a reference to 
physical time. But we should not forget 
that all such reference comes from our 
private perspective and is coloured 
sentimentally. In this way the ideality 
of truth is pointed out by Santayana. 

Our knowledge of the past depends on 
memory and experience, that is to say, 
it is given to us by the rational element 
in us. It is given by the spirit which 
transcends the mere mental synthesis of 
the moment, and takes us beyond the 
])resent, to the future, and looks behind 
being the traiisceiidencc of the imme- 
diate present and rendering it ‘past.’ 
But says Santayana, this self-positing or 
transcendence in the flux of existence, 
places us to the future, leaving the imme- 
diate behind, and rendering it past. This 
knowledge of the. ‘future’ and of the 
‘past’ by a sort of inference or memory, 
)K*ing wholly rational or spiritual, is 
T>usterior to our instinctive knowledge of 
Ihc ‘future’ and the past. Speaking of 
man, Santayana says : ‘He is instinctive 
before he is rational, natural before he 
is artificial, and wc may go further and 
say that he must look to the future 
before he can sec the past.’® 

We may ask here. Can we know the 
future by perception? If ‘perception,’ 
itceording to Santayana, means ‘a sensa- 
tion turned into knowledge of its ground, 
that is, of its present occasion,’^® then 
future cannot be known through per- 
^^eption, which limits us to the present. 

Santayana says the future is known 

of Truth p. 02. 

tuid, p. 90, 


by ‘premonition.’ Being controlled and 
actuated by ‘animal faith,’ man can act 
instinctively, believing in some future 
object. Premonition is more than mere 
anticipation in that it is grounded on 
the animal faith, it is thoroughly instinc- 
tive, and not intellectual as ‘anticipa- 
tion.’ The direct knowledge of the 
future in the case of seers, might be 
dramatic or fanciful, but that cannot 
claim any physical or objective truth. 
The real basis of our experience of the 
future, is instinctive, and is given to us 
by our animal faith. The rational or 
spiritual knowledge of the future is a 
later acquisition, but its instinctive basis 
should never be ignored. The knowl- 
edge of the future, rationally known, is 
a ‘hypothesis,’ a ‘mere fancy,’ as the 
knowledge of the ‘past,’ which is also 
the projection of our own private pers- 
pective to the physical time, which is 
non-existent at the time of reference. 

So if we claim truth of the future from 
the spiritual aspect of our experience, 
we shall find, that such a claiming is 
‘ideal,’ and this consideration reflects 
further the ideal character of the truth 
itself. So the truth, viewed from the 
spiritual aspect, is an ideal knowledge 
of the present, past and the future; it 
is nothing but a projection of our private 
prtrspectives to the physical time. Wc 
cannot claim any physical or objective 
truth in such reference unless W’c view' it 
from the instinctive basis of our organic 
life. All objectivity comes from the 
animal faith. So the reflection on truth 
from the spiritual aspect is a considera- 
tion of its ideal character, it is a form of 
culture of our spiritual life. 

In all these considerations of truth, wc 
have tried to study truth from the psy- 
chological and contingent standpoint. 
For us, truth is not a pure worship of 
forms, but is j)sychological, and has a 
reference to the realm of flux. Now is 
there anything as love of truth? There 
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is the further question, viz. whether 
the truth is intellectual or aesthetic? 
The second question, if analysed, refers 
us to the relation of truth with ^spirit,’ 
on the one hand, and ‘beauty’ on the* 
other. 

The problem of love is directly con- 
cerned with tlie problem of life. The 
love is associated with the ‘eternal 
aspect’ of the realm of flux. We are 
inviting here a sort of Platonism, no 
doubt, but really love cannot stand un- 
less there is a permanent element in this 
flux of life. As it wants to view the 
universe in its permanent aspect, it is 
directly connected with truth which also 
views the universe of flux in its eternal 
aspect, in the aspect of its forms. So 
the realm of truth is the realm of forms, 
the tropes, the psyches, and in such 
junctures, there arises consciousness. 
So the realm of truth is all-pervasive and 
wide, and only in its realm of the 
psyches the consciousness arises. So 
consciousness is the child of trutli. But 
once the spirit or the intellectual element 
arises, the forms of the universe become 
intellectually coloured. But this wor- 
ship of the permanent element in the 
flux of nature may be beautiful, interest- 
ing and sublime, but it is not identical 
with beauty either in quality or exten- 
sion or status. Beauty is only an intui- 
tion of form, while truth is intellectual 
or spiritual, it docs not aim at harmony 
or mere enjoyment, butit aims at render- 
ing the flux eternal and permanent. 

The spirit arises later than truth, 
which has its basis in the ‘forms’ that 
come in the flux. But once the spirit 
is awakened, it gazes at those permanent 
forms, and we might say it is then in 
love with truth. Such love may be for 
the ugly or for the beautiful, or for any- 
thing else, it is only a worship of the 
forms and nothing else. To quote 
Santayana: ‘No matter how tragic or 
arid the truth may be, the spirit follows 


and loves it, as the eye follows the 
light.’” 

In this sense the love of truth is auto- 
matic and also internal, and there is a 
joy in holding the truth, but this joy or 
love is not narcissistic in any way. It 
is clean, healthy and sacrificial love. 
Here there is the element of courage 
mixed with submission and humility. 
Truth cannot be the same as beauty, for 
it follows from the above consideration, 
and as well from the observations of the 
author himself, that ‘truth does not 
arrange or idealize its subject-facts. It 
can eliminate nothing. It can trans- 
ligiire nothing, except by merely lifting 
it bodily from the plane of existence and 
exhibiting it, not as a present lure or 
us a disaster for some native ambition, 
but as a comedy or tragedy seen as a 
whole and liberating the spirit that 
understands it. In other words, truLli 
is a moral and not an aesthetic g(Kj<l. 
The possession of it is not free inluition, 
but knowledge necessary to u man’s 
moral integrity and intellectual peace.” ' 
Cuiitinuiug further Santayana says : 
‘Every movement of instinctive explora- 
tion that discloses truth, thereby dis- 
closes also the relativity, limits and 
fugitiveiiess of this exploration, 1 1 
shows life under the form of eternily, 
which is the form of death. Life lliere- 
by becomes an offering, a prayer, a 
saerilice offered up to the eternal; and 
though there may be incense in that 
sacriiice, there is also blood.’” 

Truth and beauty liberate us from tin* 
flux of existence. But the liberation is 
different iji each case. In the case of 
beauty it is spontaneous and innocent, 
but in the case of truth the liberation is 
achieved with great sacriiice. Here we 
have to take the fact as it is, without 
any human bias. It is only seeing tin* 

" The Realm of Truth p. 114. 

Ibid. p. 115. 

Ibid. p. 115. 
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Ilux of existence in its formal aspect. 
But liberation in each case is obtained 
through intuition which releases essence, 
truth or beauty. To quote Santayana : 
‘111 sensation, intuition liberates some 
essence from the obscurity and tangle of 
fact ; from passion it liberates eloquence, 
poetry and beauty; from the known 
world it liberates triith.’^* 

Truth, though it liberates us from the 
flux of existence, is relative and subjec- 
tively coloured. It expresses the sensa- 
tions and expectations of a specific 
animal. This view of truth is different 
from the ideal complete truth as is 
demanded by our spirit. Santayana 
says that wc should not confuse between 
the knowledge of truth and the truth 
itself. This confusion records the differ- 
ence between realism and idealism. Too 
much devotion to ideal truth, which is 
nothing but a sjiiritual culture of it, is 
resiMjiisible for the denial of truth in 
ordinary experience of our lives. But 
Santayana points out that such ideal 
truth never exists. We may reflect on 
such ideal complete truth, but that 
truth has no existence. Wc have knowl- 
edge of finiU'. truths only. We cannot 
know them by any of our idealisms. So 
liere also he warns us by saying that 
such a spiritual culture may be an (Tnjoy- 
inent of a spiritual life, but it has 
nothing to do with the experience of life, 
and so has no authority to deny our 
ordinary experience of life given to us 
by our animal faith. This position of 
Santayana may be reviewed through his 
own words : ‘Thus among the ancients, 

• so among the moderns, the denial of 
truth is due to palpable confusions 
between truth and knowledge of truth, 
between essence and existence, between 
the ideal and the actual.’^® 

This is rendered still more clear in the 
following expressions of the author him- 

‘ The Realm of Truth pp. 117-118. 

‘Ibid. p. 129. 


self: ‘The truth, for the psyche, 
remains always an imposition. Some- 
times she bows to it suddenly, some- 
times she rebels against it, and angrily 
maintains that her radical feelings are 
much more to be trusted. In her happi- 
est moments she forgets the quarrel, and 
builds with all the materials that experi- 
ence has given her, a world of her own 
not too false to live with for a while, and — 
so true as to cheek her animal joy in 
living. She is an artist, and her world 
must have the trutli and the falsity of 

The creation of such an ideal world of 
trutlj is g(K)d in its own sphere, it is an 
elevation of our spiritual life no doubt, 
but it is scientifically false and morally 
fanatical. So the truth to have any 
validity must have reference to its own 
home, the animal world. In this sense 
our animal faith and truth are allied. 

So says Santayana in very emphatic 
words: ‘Truth is thus a household 
presence : not the naked truth nor the 
divine truth, but truth disguised as a 
domestic and dressed in homespun. Not 
to recognize such conventional truths in 
the home orbit would be idiocy, and to 
contradict them would be madness.*” 
This is the realistic view of truth that 
wc find in the evolutionary world-view 
of Santayana. This rational scepticism 
with regard to knowledge and truth is 
maintained throughout in his Scepticism 
and Animal Faith. So truth, in its 
realistic aspect, must be subjected to the 
animal faith. Therein lies true rational- 
ity. So there is a difference between the 
culture of truth from the side of our 
spiritual life, and the knowledge of truth 
that we obtain in our daily life. The 
life of ideation and the life of impulse 
must not be confused with each other. 
This is the essential note of the philo- 
sophy of Santayana. 

The Realm of Truth p. 182. 

Ibid. p. 189. 



THE ACTUALS AND THE SURVIVALS OF RELIGION 

By Chunilal Mitka, M.A., B.T. 


Though there are many established 
historical religions in the world, there 
is only one universal religion, i.e. the 
Religion of Man. Consequently we do 
not agree with those who pronounce 
that because there is only one true and 
genuine religion and because there are 
six, if not more, historical religions in 
the world, five of them must be false, 
and, consequently, most men are fools. 
As a matter of fact. Prof. Charles 
Ritche, in his Idiot Man or The 
Follies oj Mnnkmd, has remarked that 
mankind is not ‘Homo Sapiens’ but 
‘Home Stultus,’ i.e. not intelligent man 
but foolish man. But this is going too 
far. 

As to the genesis of religion some 
hold that it arises out of fear. Worship 
of the Deity through fear, either of hell- 
fire or of annihilation, is meant for the 
beginner and not for the explorer who 
has secured the passport, i.e. for the 
really religious man. For such a man 
just the reverse is the case. For him, 
the meaning as well as the source of 
religion is fearlessness within and non- 
violence without. He is to be fearless 
in spirit and in thought, and to be 
non-violent in words and works. 

Some hold that the world has out- 
grown the necessity for religion. But 
the fact is otherwise. Really speaking, 
what we have outgrown of is not religion, 
but the conceit and the vanity of it. 
For, what is dangerous is not learning 
or even little learning, if we arc con- 
scious of its littleness, but the vanity 
and the conceit of learning. 

A further question might be raised : 
Would it make the world a better place 
of habitation if religion were erased 


from the face of it altogether? Would 
it then make life more happy and more 
secure than it is now? Decidedly not. 
Religion, undoubtedly, has not made 
disarmament possible. Nevertheless 
we can say that it has saved the human 
race from a worse calamity and a 
severer disaster. 

Perhaps the entire difficulty arises 
out of a confusion between the two 
aspects of religion, viz. its temporary 
value and its lasting worth of much 
wider importance. 

We often ask ; To what religion does a 
person belong? The whole controversy 
centres round this single query. But 
the question is faulty. It may be 
more fitting to enquire what way of life 
does a man like, than to ask what 
religion docs he adhere to. In the last 
analysis, what is of momentous import 
and of fundamental interest is neithiT 
the liking nor the adhering but the 
living — living of a life. Liking and 
adhering are more concerned with 
matters political or otherwise, and nol 
with matters spiritual. Living the life of 
religion conduces to the well-being of 
society. The Hindu who lives the lif(‘ 
of a true Christian, manifesting in life 
the Christian virtues, is more a Christian 
than a so-callcd Christian who merely 
likes Christianity and labels himself as 
an adherent; a Mohammedan who lives 
a Vcdic life is more a Hindu, than a 
Hindu who traditionally belongs to it 
and merely names himself a Hindu. 
‘Belonging’ is not identical with 
‘Being.’ We may part with our 
belongings ; they are not part and 
parcel of our life. We can put off our 
shirts and shoes, we can sell them, 
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burn them, or exchange them for some- 
thing else. Religion with men who 
merely belong to it or adhere to it is a 
religion of this kind. In truth, they 
do not belong to it, rather it belongs 
to them, it is a costume they put on, 
an article in the possession of which 
they exhibit pride. Regarding sueh 
men we can say, in the words of Sir 
lladhakrishnan, ‘They wish to enjoy the 
consolations of religion without under- 
going the labour of being religious’; or 
that they arc religious not with their 
whole souls, but with their brains, 
more frequently with their spinal cords. 
Swami Vivekananda also observes that 
religion is never an intellectual assent. 
‘It is a positive something and not a 
negative nonsense.’ Because, accord- 
ing to him ‘Reason leaves us at a point 
c|uite indecisive.’ We may reason all 
our lives, but we are incompetent to 
prove or di«!prove the facts of religion. 
Rituals and ceremonies do not survive. 
They often become worn out, changed, 
modified, and even die, unless there 
are living personalities to actualize 
them. Only the creative personalities 
survive. They explain religion more 
than any amount of rituals and con- 
ventions. 

The truth might be illustrated by a 
single case. That to-day Vedanta or 
Hinduism is esteemed by the West is 
because Swami Vivekananda and the 
missionaries of the Ramakrishna Order 
have shown how the life of Vedanta 
can be lived by fully living it them- 
selves. What the Swami ])ropagated 
was neither Hinduism nor any other 
traditional ‘ism’ but a few creative 
thoughts that were bound to prevail. 
In America he appeared as an intellect- 
ual facing intellectuals or rather as a 
whole personality face to face with the 
combined intelligence of the entire 
world. In fact, the Swami lived the 
life of Vedanta and Vedanta was 


established there as a consequence. 
Thus without the living man, the 
exponent and the harbinger, any 
particular religion dies away even in 
the land of its birth. Without such a 
man to take its hold once again it 
decays, it fades away. 

Taking note of the extant religions 
of the world, viz. Buddhism, .Judaism, 
Islam, Zoroastrianism, Christianity and 
Hinduism the truth of the aforesaid 
proposition may be corroborated. 

To begin with the last illustration 
of the list. For a long time the religion 
of the Brahmos was a living force, and 
it was prevalent only because a living 
man was in its head, namely, the Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. It was in full swing 
so long as the Raja lived. Another 
section of Hinduism is the religion of 
the Arya Samajists. It was in its full 
vigour so long as its founder and ex- 
ponent, Swami Dayanaiida Saraswati, 
the ‘World force’ (as Sri Aurobindo 
puts it) lived. He was at once a 
religious reformer, a social uplifter, and 
a national rejuvenator. He overhauled 
the Shastras. His dynamic persona- 
lity, galvanizing ; spirit, austere saintly 
character, and unostentatious life 
supplied the lifc-forcc of the Arya 
Samuj. Again, Sri Ramakrishna was 
the ‘symphony of a hundred different 
musical elements emanating from the 
past,’ ‘the consummation of two thou- 
sand years of spiritual life of three 
hundred millions of people’ and an 
apostle of the spiritual forces of India. 
Swami Vivekananda is a world-con- 
queror of our times, because he lived 
the ideals of religion. We would not 
properly understand the religion and 
philosophy of the Ramakrishna Move- 
ment if we study Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda as parts instead of study- 
ing Ramakrishna-Vivekananda as a 
joint whole. For quite exquisitely has 
it been said that ‘i: we look upon 
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Ramakrishna as the Buddha of our age, 
Vivekananda was undoubtedly all the 
great Buddhist preacher-organizers boil- 
ed into one personality.’ 

The religions of the Brahmos, of the 
Arya Samajists, and of the Vedantins 
will be revived in all ages if a Ram 
Mohan, a Dayananda or a Vivekananda 
comes to the forefront and lives a per- 
fectly religious life. On the contrary, 
all the religious ideals and beliefs will 
die in no time, if the rituals and scrip- 
tures only live and there is no man to 
actualize them. Hence it is no use ask- 
ing ‘What religion do you belong to?’ 
if our belongings are with mere rituals, 
formalities and conveiiliojis. For, in the 
end, religion is never accomplished. TL 
is ‘ceaseless action, the will to strive, the 
outpouring of a stream, never a stag- 
nant pool.’ 

We have thus two distinct aspects of 
religion, viz, the formalities or the 
social settings and the fundamentals. 
The first are the actuals, the otiicr the 
survivals of religion. When Swami 
Vivekananda remarked I hat ‘realiza- 
tion is real religion, all the rest is only 
preparation,’ he virtually meant the 
same thing. He repeatedly told us that 
religion does not consist in doctrines 
or dogmas. ‘Not what you read nor 
what dogmas you believe that is of 
importance, but what you realize.’ 
Only men like him arc exclusively 


entitled to say, ‘A man may believe in 
all the churches of the world, he may 
carry in his head all the sacred books 
ever written, he may baptize himself 
in all the rivers of the earth, still if he 
has no perception of God, I would class 
him with the rankest atheist.’ Thus 
a substantial distinction between the 
actuals and the survivals of religion is 
made— ought to be made— by those 
who are higher and superior in the 
scale of being religious. Nay, for the 
saintly and the godlike such a distinc- 
tion is of perennial interest and of 
paramount importance. As the actuals 
are the constituents of religion and as 
they just maintain its bare existence, 
so the survivals maintain its persist- 
ence and efeniity. One has got tin* 
passing value, the other the surviving 
one. The former speaks for Churchian- 
ity, the latter stands for Christianity. 
That which is of permanent value can 
only make us real Christians or real 
Hindus, the sons of the Lord and of 
the prophets, of the seers and of llie 
sages. The entire trouble in our life is 
due to our being so-called religious. 
And here, as elsewhere, we are 
of the common lot of degenrralio?i. 
Herein also lies the crux f)f all our 
dissensions. Quite consistently, Inn’ 
religion ts not in the least responsibir 
for any mishaps in any spheres - social 
or communal, political or religious. 




THE TEACHINGS OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 


By Wolfram H. Koch 


[Mr. Wolfram H. Kocrh’s article on ‘The Life of St. Catherine of Siena’ appeared in 
I he Frabudiiha H/iarnla of October, 1939. Ed.] 


We shall translate a few chosen 
passages from the letters and from the 
Dialogue of Divine Providence^ of 
St. Catherine, beginning with her vivid 
realistic description of the touching 
death-scene of Nicolo da Tuldo. 

The Death of Nicolo oa Tuloo 

In a letter to Brother Raimondo da 
Capua, St. Catherine gives a detailed 
account of this tragic episode. She 
says : 

‘Up, up, my sweet Father, let us 
sleep no more. For I hear such news 
that I wisl» no more bed of repose or 
worldly state. 1 have just received a 
head into my hands, which was to me 
such sweetness as heart cannot think, 
nor tongue utter, nor eye bcliold, nor 
the ear hear. I went to fee him you 
know of whence he received such com- 
fort and consolation that he confessed 
and disposed himself very excellently. 
And he made me promise for tlie love 
of Cod that when the lime of the 
sentence had arriveil 1 would be with 
him. And thus I promised and did. 
'riien in the morning before the bell 
rang T went to him. I led him to hear 
Mass. And he received Holy Com- 
munion which he had never before 
njceived. His will was conformed and 
subjected to the will of God, and only 
u certain fear had remained that he 
^uight not be strong at the last moment, 
fiul the immeasurable and kindling 
goodness of God deceived him and 
created in him such afTection and love 
in the desire for God that he knew not 
to abide without Him, saying, 


“Remain with me and abandon me not. 
And thus I shall not be other than well, 
and I die content.” And he held his 
head upon my breast. And I then felt 
a jubilation and breathed the fragrance 
of his blood, and this was not without 
the fragrance of mine which I desire to 
pour out for the sweet Bridegroom 
Christ. And as the desire of my soul 
was increasing, and I felt his fear, I 
said, “Be comforted, my Brother sweet, 
for soon we shall arrive at the Wedding 
Feast. Thou shalt go there bathed in 
the sweet blood of the Son of God, with 
the sweet name of Jesus, which I desire 
never to leave thy memory. And I 
shall wait for thee at the Place of 
Judgement.” 

‘Now imagine, Father dear and Son, 
that his heart lost all fear, and his face 
changed from sadness to joy, and he 
felt great gladness and exulted and 
said, “Whence comes such grace to me 
that the sweetness of my soul will wait 
for me at the holy ])Iace of judgement ?” 
See, he had reached such light that he 
begun to call the place of judgement 
“holy,” And he said, “I shall go there 
wholly joyous and strong, thinking that 
thou wilt wait for me there.” And he 
spoke words so sweet as to break one’s 
heart, of the goodness of God. 

‘Thus I waited for him at the place 
of judgement in continual prayer and in 
I he presence of Mary and of Catherine 
the Virgin and Martyr. But before I 
attained her, 1 bent down and put my 
neck on the block. .And then I prayed 
and said, “Mary, I wish this grace that 
at the moment of death Thou mayest 
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give him a light and a peace in his 
heart, and that 1 should then see him 
reach his goal.” And then my soul was 
filled to overflowing because of the sweet 
promise given me, so that in spite of 
the great multitude of people 1 did not 
perceive a single creatine. Then he 
came like a gentle lamb. And when he 
saw me he began to smile and asked me 
to bless him with the sign of the Cross. 
And when he liad received that sign, 
1 said, “Up, to the nuptials, my sweet 
Ih other. For soon thou shalt be in life 
everlasting.” lie laid himself down 
witli great meekness, and I arranged 
his neck on the block, and bent down 
and recalled to him ^ the Blood of the 
Lamb. His lips said naught save 
“Jesus and Catherine.” And while he 
was saying this, I received his head into 
my hands, closing my eyes in the Divine 
Goodness and saying, “1 am willing !” 

‘And then I beheld God-and-Man as 
if 1 beheld the clearness of the sun, and 
He received his blood and with his blood 
a fire of holy desire hidden in the soul 
out of His grace. This He received 
into the fire of His Divine Charity. 
And when He had received his blood 
and his desire, He also received his soul 
which He put into the open treasure- 
house of His side full of mercy, the 
Primal Truth showing that it was out 
of grace and compassion that He 
received it, and not for any work’s sake. 
Oh, how sweet and inestimable was it 
to behold this goodness of God ! With 
what a sweetness and love He waited 
for that soul parted from the body ! 
He turned the countenance of compas- 
sion towards him, when he came to 
enter His side bathed in his own blood 
which stood for the blood of the Son 
of God. Thus He made him participate 
in the crucified love with which He 
received painful and shameful death 
from obedience to the Father for the 
benefit of human nature and all genera- 


tions. And the hands of the Holy Ghost 
held him fast. 

‘But he made so sweet a gesture as 
to draw thousands of hearts. And I 
am not surprised, for he was already 
tasting Divine Sweetness. He turned 
as the bride does when she has come 
to the threshold of her bridegroom, who 
turns her eye and head back saluting 
those who accompanied her, and show- 
ing by this act the signs of gratitude. 

‘When everything was over, his soul 
rested in peace and quietude, in so 
strong a fragrance of blood that I could 
not betar to remove the blood that had 
dropped on me from him. 

‘Oh, miserable me ! I do not want to 
say more. I remained on earth with 
great envy. And it seems to me that 
the first stone is already laid. So do 
not be surprised if 1 impress upon you 
nothing save to see yourselves drowned 
in the blood and flame which flows from 
the side of the Son of God. Now rm 
more carelessness and negligence, my 
sweetest children, for the blood begins 
to flow and to receive life. Sweet 
.Tesus, Jesus Love.’ 

The style of St. Catherine of Siena is 
very typical of her and clearly shows 
all the passionateness of her nature. In 
many cases language proved too inelastic 
to express all she wanted to express in 
her most exalted moments, a fact all 
mystics had to realize when trying to 
express the cver-inexpressible to those 
who had not experienced their states of 
Divine Communion and Union witli 
God. The modern reader may feel 
shocked by the exultation Catherine 
seems to feel at the sight of blood, but 
what she really saw and what to her 
was everything was the redemption of 
Nicolo da Tuldo from all bitterness and 
despondency through Christ, and the 
beauty of his courageous death which 
in spite of its terrible injustice was not 
able to kill the love of and desire for 
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God in his heart. All her life this 
death-scene remained indelibly engraved 
on her heart not as something gruesome 
but as the glorious victory of the spirit 
over the flesh, and all her life she felt 
glad at the service she had rendered the 
young man during the last hours of his 
life, a service which no one but she 
could have rendered. It was the hand 
of a great lover of God opening the door 
of higher life to a redeemed soul which 
otherwise might have been lost in its 
desperation and doubt. 

The Danger of Half-heartedness and 
Attachment 

III another letter, to Stefano di 
Corrado Maeoni, St. Catherine speaks 
about half-hcartedness which she 
abhorred : 

‘Dear Son in Christ sweet Jesus, 

1, Catherine, servant and slave of the 
servants of Jesus Christ, write to thee 
in His precious blood in the desire to 
.'v'T thf'c lifted up from the lukewarmness 
of thy heart, so that thou niaycst not 
be vomited hy the mouth of God, hear- 
ing the reproach : Cursed be the half- 
liei»rted. This half-heartedness eome^ 
from ingratitude, which ingratitu<le 
iuises from a faint light that docs not 
let us see the agonizing and eonsuni- 
malcfl love of Christ Crueitird, and the 
inliniti; benefits received from Him. 
I'^nr in truth did we but behold them, 
our heart would be aflame with the 
agonizing fire of love, and wc should 
become chary of time, using it all with 
great zeal, in honour of God and for 
the salvation of souls. And it is to this 
?;oal that I am inviting thee, Dear Son, 
so that thou mayest again set to work. 

‘Be thou fervent and not tepid in 
stimulating thy brethren and the elders 
fo do all they may in the affairs of 
which I write. If you but were what 
you should be, you would inflame the 


whole of Italy, not only your oWn 
house. 

*1 do not say anything more to thee. 
Abide in the holy and sweet delectation 
of Christ; Comfort thy brethren, and 
be comforted by them. All are waiting 
for thee. Sweet Jesus, Jesus Love.’ 

In a beautiful letter, full of deep 
insight into the finer working of worldly 
attractions on the human soul, written 
to Monna Bianeina. wife of Giovanni 
d’Agnolino Salimbcni, St. Catherine 
speaks about God and the grave danger 
of our inordinate and indiscriminate 
affection for the things of the world and 
for material comfort. She writes : 

‘Dearest Mother in Christ sweet Jesus, 

T, Catherine, slave and servant of the 
servants of .Jesus Christ, write to you 
in His precious blood in the desire to 
sec your heart and your affection 
emptied of the world and of yourself. 
For in no other way can you attire 
yourself in Christ Jesus Crucified, the 
world having no conformity with God. 
The inordinate affection of the world 
loves pride, and God loves humility. 
It seeks honours, station and greatness, 
and Blessed God despises them, embrac- 
ing shame, scorn, <lisgracc, insult, 
hunger, thirst, ef>ld ainl heat even to 
the shameful deatli ^^n the Cross. With 
this death He rendered honour t(» the 
Father, and we were all reinstated in 
grace. The world seeks to please 
creatures, not minding if it displeases 
the Creator. He sought but to fulfil 
the obedience to the Eternal Father for 
our salvation. He embraced voluntary 
poverty and was clothed in it, but the 
world seeks great riches. Thus very 
different is the one from the other, and 
so the heart which is empty of God 
must of necessity be full of the world. 
Our Saviour said, “No one can serve 
two masters. If he serves one, he dis- 
pleases the other.” Thus we must with- 
draw our heart and affection from this 
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tyrant the world with great care and 
solicitude and lay it wholly free and 
unencumbered before God without any 
intermediary, and wc must not love 
Him with any feigned Kcal. For He is 
our sweet God who holds His eye over 
us and looks into the hidden secret of 
our heart. 

‘Our futility and madness have really 
gone too far, although wc see that God 
sees us and is a just judge who punishes 
all guilt and rewards all goodness. We 
live on blinded without fear, waiting for 
that which we possess already, but never 
being sure of having it. And we go on 
always clinging and forming attach- 
ments. If God cuts off one of the 
branches we cling to, we seize another. 
We feel greater anxiety lest we should 
lose these transitory things which pass 
like the wind, as well as creatures than 
we feel any fear of losing God. All this 
comes from the inordinate love which 
we cherish, having them and holding 
them outside the will of God. In this 
life we pay the earnest of Hell, for Gotl 
has ordained that he who loves 
inordinately shall become unbearable to 
himself. War always rages both in his 
soul and body. He is troubled by what 
he possesses from fear of losing it. And 
in order to keep it, so that it may not 
decrease, he tires himself out day and 
night. And he feels pain for what he 
does not possess, but craves to possess. 
And never does his soul find rest in 
these things of the world, for they are 
all less than he himself is. They arc 
made for us, but not we for them. We 
are made for God that wc may taste 
His highest and eternal Good. 

‘So God alone can satisfy the soul. 
In Him does it become pacified, in Him 
does it repose itself. For there is no 
thing it can want or desire which it 
cannot find in God. Finding Him it 
does not matter that the soul finds no 
wisdom in itself for it knows at least 


how to give up its will to Him who in 
return longs to give the things which 
are useful for its salvation. And we 
feel certain of this. For He does ntit 
give only if we ask, but He gave even 
before wc were, for without our asking 
Him to do so lie created us in His 
image and recreated us again in the 
blood of His Son. So the soul finds 
peace in Him, and not in anything else, 
Tic being the highest riches, the highest 
might, the highest goodness and the 
highest beauty. He is an inestimable 
good, for there is none who can esti- 
mate His goodness, His greatness and 
His delight; lie alone can understand 
Himself and can apjireciatc Himself. 
Therefore I do not want us to sleep 
on and on, but let us awake from 
our slumber, Dearest Mother ! He is 
able and knows bow to satisfy and 
fulfil the holy desires of him who 
wishes to empty himself of the 
world and to invest himself with His 
attributes. Ceaselessly we are approach- 
ing death. I desire that you hold all 
temporal, traiisilory things and crea- 
tures as lent to you, using, loving and 
possessing them, but never as your very 
own. In this way you may have 
affection for th(‘m, but in no fit her way. 
Have it if it is convenient, but let us 
participate in the fruit of the. hlowl of 
the Crucified Christ. Considering thi'i, 
that there is no other way, T said that 
[ desired to sec your heart and your 
affection thoroughly drained of the 
world and of creatures, and it seems to 
me that God is continually inciting you 
thereto. I do not say anything more. 
Remain in the holy and sweet delecta- 
tion of God. Sweet Jesus, Jesus Love.’ 

In the Dialogue of Divine Providence 
(Dialogo della Divina Providenza) there 
is another fine passage speaking about 
half-heartedness and attachment which 
fits in very well with the contents of 
the above letter. 
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^There are people who travel with so 
great a half-heartedness that they fre- 
quently turn back, for when they almost 
reach the shore, they are again tossed 
about on the waves of the tempestuous 
sea of life full of gloom, as soon as 
contrary winds arise. If the wind of 
prosperity arises, they at once turn 
back their eyes to worldly delights with 
inordinate pleasure. And when the 
wind of adversity comes, they turn back 
through impatience, for they do not 
hate their fault because of the insult 
done to Me but only out of fear of 
punishment. Every thing of virtue re- 
quires perseverance, and if out does not 
persevere, one does not acquire real love 
for one’s desire, that is, docs not reach 
the goal for which one has set out. This 
goal can never be reached if one docs 
not persevere. That is why persever- 
ance in the wish to fulfil one’s desires 
is needed. I told thee that those people 
turn back because of the different move- 
ments that arise in them or come to 
them from outside, either when their 
own sensuality fights against the spirit, 
or when attached by creatures to an 
inordinate love which excludes Me, or 
from impatience, or because of insults 
received by them. Sometimes this also 
happens because of self-abasement which 
makes one say, “This good thou hast 
dom does not avail thee because of thy 
sins and defects.” This makes one turn 
back and give up the little practice one 
had entered on. 

‘It also happens through jileasure, so 
that the hope which they cherish for 
My compassionateness, allows them to 
say, “Why should we tire ourselves 
out? Enjoy this life and at the end of 
life thou wilt be received with compas- 
sion.” In this way their demon makes 
them lose the fear with which they had 
begun. 

‘For all these and many other 
reasons they turn back their heads and 


are neither constant nor persevering. 
And all this happens because the root 
of their self-love is not cut away, and 
so they are not persevering, but await 
My compassion, ignorantly and in great 
presumption. And being presumptuous, 
they hope for My compassionateness, 
though it is continually being offended 
by them. 

‘I told thee that the devil invites men 
to the dead waters, that is, to those 
which belong to him, blinding them 
with delights and worldly station. With 
the hook of delight he catches them 
under the colour of good, for he could 
not catch them in any other way as they 
would not allow themselves to be caught 
unless they found some delight or good 
of their own, for the soul by its very 
nature always yearns for some good. 

‘But it is true that the soul blinded 
by self-love, has neither knowledge nor 
discrimination of what is true good and 
of what is of use to the soul and the 
body. And so the devil, iniquitous as 
he is, and seeing that the soul is blinded 
through its own sensuous love, attaches 
to the soul the different and various 
defects, colouring them with the appear- 
ance of some usefulness or some good. 
And to everyone he gives according to 
his station and to his principal vices, 
wherever he sees him to be most 
susceptible or receptive. He gives 
different things to the worldling, to the 
religious, to the prelates, to the lords, 
but to all he gives according to the 
various stations they occupy in life.’ 

In all her writings St. Catherine of 
Siena again and again fights what she 
considers the great vices of man: viz. 
incontinence, avarice, self-love and 
pride. According to her, incontinence 
and all forms of carnal desire completely 
veil the discriminative faculty of man 
and take away his higher intelligence 
making him thereby become like a pig, 
forcing his body and mind to wallow 
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lasciviously in the mire of lust, rape and 
voluptuousness, as pigs do in mud and 
filth. 

Avarice is like a mole undermining 
the fertile ground and eating up the 
lender roots of higher aspiration, so that 
the soul becomes the slave of riches and 
gold. And thus it eventually breeds 
murder, injustice, cruelty, and the lust 
of power. 

Pride generates hypocrisy of all sorts, 
making men profess one thing with their 
mouths and cherishing quite another in 
the hidden depths of their hearts. It 
hides truth and speaks falscho(xl. It is 
a detestable v;orni which quietly gnaws 
away all one’s own good as well as that 
of others. 

But the very fact that no worldly man 
addicted to these vices caii bear the 
truly spiritual virtues of the soul, but 
constantly tries to annihilate them in 
others by open or clandestine persecu- 
tion, gives them greater strength in the 
sincere devotee. And as there can be 
no true virtue without its effects on our 
fellow beings, all these obstacles placed 
in the path by the worldly-minded serve 
but to heighten the love and dedication 
to others of the really spiritually minded 
person, a truth so beautifully expressed 
by Sri Ramakrishna when he says that 
the hereditary agriculturist does not 
leave off tilling the soil though it may 
not rain for twelve consecutive years; 
while those who do not strictly belong 
to that class but take to agriculture in 
the hope of making large profits, are 
discouraged ry one season of drought. 

In the following quotations the reader 
may get a glimpse of St. Catherine’s 
feeling and ideas on self-love as the very 
basis of all unspiritual tendencies and 
Off every failure in spiritual life 

The Eviii of Self-love 

‘Thou knowest that every evil has its 
roots in the love of oneself, which love 


is a cloud that takes away the light ol 
reason, which reason holds in itself the 
light of faith. And one cannot lose the 
one without the other. 

‘I created the soul in My image and 
likeness, giving it memory, intellect and 
will. The intcllecl is the noblest part 
of the soul. This intellect is moved by 
affection and it again nourishes affection. 
And the hand of love, that is affection, 
fills memory with remembrance of Me 
and of the benefits it has received. This 
memory makes it solicitous and not 
careless, grateful and not ungrateful, so 
t.hat one ])owcr helps the other, and thus 
the soul is nourished in the life of grace. 

‘The soul cannot live without love, 
but always wishes to love something, 
because it is 7nade of love, for I created 
it out of love and for love. That is why 
I told thee that affection moves the 
intellect, almost saying, “I waul to 
love, because the food I nourish myself 
with is love.” Then the intellect 
awakened by affection gets up and says, 
us it were, “If thou wishest to love, I 
give thee that which thou mayest love.” 
And it rises at once and speculates on 
the dignity of the soul and the indignity 
into wliieli it lias fallen through its own 
fault. In the dignity of being, it tastes 
My inestimable uncreated goodness and 
the charity with whieli T created it. 
And in seeing its misery, it finds aiwl 
tastes My compassionateness, for out of 
compassion I have lent it lime and 
dr.‘iwn it out of darkness. 

‘I already told thee that the delights 
of the world witliout Me arc all tiiorns 
full of poison, so that the intellect is 
deceived in its sight and the will in its 
love- -loving that which it ought not 
to love— and the memory in remember- 
ing, The intellect acts like the thief 
who robs what belongs to others, and 
thus memory continually remembers 
those things which are outside of Myself, 
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and in this way the soul deprives itself 
of grace. 

^Thou seest wherefrom comes imper- 
fection and wherefrom perfection, and 
liow great is the deceit the soul receives 
in itself, because the root of self-love is 
not destroyed. 

‘In whatever state or station man 
may be, he needs must kill this self-love 
in himself. 

‘There arc two goals, vice and virtue, 
and each of them requires perseverance. 
If thou really wishest to reach life, thou 
needs must persevere in virliie, and he 
who wishes to reach etevnul dcalh, 
should persevere in vice. Thus lhrou"h 
perseverance one reaches Me who am 
Life, and also the devil, and tastes tin 
dead waters. 

‘No one who is born iiilo this life 
passes through it without bod'ly oi 
nicntnl troubles. My servants beai 
them bodily, but mentally they are free. 
That is, they do Jiot feel the oain of the 
l.muble, for their will is in tune with 
Mine, and it is only the will that causes 
pain to man. Those bear pain of body 
and pain of mind who, as I told thee, 
taste the earnest of Hell in this life, as 
My servants taste the earnesl of Eternal 
Life. 

‘Thou knowest that My Truth spoke 
the truth when It said, “Whoever sliall 
love Me will be one with Me,*’ and so, 
following this truth, you will be united 
in It in a deep affection. And being 
united in It, you arc united in Me, for 
We are but one thing. And thus do 1 
manifest Myself to you, because We are 
one and the same. So when My Truth 
spoke, “I shall manifest Myself to you,” 
It spoke the truth, for manifesting 
Itself, It manifested Me, and manifest- 
ing Me, It manifested Itself.’ 

There is an austere sweetness and 
stateliness in St. Catherine’s letters and 


writings, whose almost imperceptible 
charm is felt more and more as the 
reader ponders over her words. She 
wielded the language with so great a 
mastery, shaping and rcshajnng it till 
it was moulded to express her innermost 
thoughts and feelings, that she must be 
counted among the great Classics of 
Italy. The terseness and forcefulness of 
some of her finest letters have scarcely 
ever been equalled, and never so by the 
conventional, insipid, devotional treat- 
ises and manuals of her countrymen a!id 
women of that time. 

May the reader, in spite of the frag- 
mentary character of this paper, catcrh 
at least some flashes of her great and un- 
daunted spirit of consecration in these 
present times of reckless self-aggrandize- 
ment and ruthlcssness, individual and 
national. 

Humanity ever had to relearn but this 
o!ie great lesson of Love and Self-forget- 
fulness, of Charity instead of Hatred, 
and it has still to learn it notwith- 
standing all the great god-men aiid 
truly illumined minds that have arisen 
in all races and peoples throughout the 
ages: that disinterested love without 
whiel] man remains a swaggering 
mcgalomaniae. a rather undeveloped 
ijreying anthropoid ape with all his un- 
curbed instincts of lust, rape and theft, 
damned hy his own perversity to 
unspeakable suffering and endless, cver- 
recurring frustration. 

Here and there a cotter’s babe is 
royal-boni by right divine ; 

Here and there my lord is lower 
than his oxen or his swine. 

Chaos, Cosmos ! Cosmos, Chaos ! 
once again the sickening game ; 

Freedom, free to slay herself, and 
dying while they shout her name. 

— Tennvson 



THE URGE OF THE HOUR 

By Nichoijis Roerich 


The call for culture is the most 
imperative urge of the lioiu*. During 
the very time when the dark, uncul- 
tured forces acutely resent everything 
which reminds them of the existence of 
that culture which they so despise, 
other elements, desiring to identify 
themselves in some manner with the 
movements of culture, begin to imitate 
whatever has already expressed itself 
in life. A limited mentality is often 
wrathful at imitation and simulation; 
but this is precisely unworthy of the 
realization of culture. On the contrary, 
it is necessary to rejoice at each evi- 
dence of simulation and imitation. 
Permit all kinds of centres to grow. 
Some may be enriched with money; 
others grow through a deepened con- 
sciousness and fire of heart; let each 
one progress accordingly, if only they 
avoid deadening limitation. 

It is not simulation and imitation 
which arc terrible, and which we can 
notice and over which wc can rejoice. 
Terrible are the breeding places of ignor- 
ance where the pronunciation of the 
word ‘Culture’ is forbidden — where, 
because of the limitations of the mind, 
it is desired to destroy all who think 
and express culture. It is sad that 
there are still existent these fossilized 
monsters of a pre-historic epoch, who 
try to harm culture as well as those 
who are its representatives. To our 
sorrow, we have evidence that such 
dark forces still exist. And not only 
do they vegetate, under cover of their 
casually acquired social positions, but 
they even attempt to style themselves as 
the voice of the public, thus indicting 


humanity with the heinous and unjust 
stigma of ignorance. 

The voice of the people is the expres- 
sion of the people’s consciousness. In 
its substance, this consciousness is 
always progressive, because all civiliza- 
tion has been created precisely through 
its offices. Of course, under the term 
‘People’s consciousness’ we do not 
refer to a quantitative thing; it is 
expressed through quality and through 
the minority. But such a minority 
seemingly appears as the hidden poten- 
tiality of mankind and therefore these 
leaders, this sacred legion of lierocs, 
must be verily regarded as the treasure 
of the people. For it is these bearers 
of its pan-human heart-felt wishes that 
the people’s consciousness in due time, 
always puts forward and leans upon in 
the hour of difficulty. 

Special signs exist of these foci of 
heart-felt thought of the people. The 
dark forces, which fundamentally spread 
disunion and destruction, and a return 
to chaos,' arc especially wrathful at the 
glowing manifestation of light. The 
stake of Joan of Arc; the guillotine of 
Lavoisier; the burning of Giordano 
Bruno; the martyrdom of Hypatia, and 
all other countless evidences of the in- 
explicable wrath against the heroes of 
culture, appear to us as the contem- 
poraneous signs of recognition by the 
dark forces of that which threatens 
their dusky kingdom with destruction. 

It is time for us to have lists not 
only of the friends of culture but also 
of its enemies. For history, the obli- 
vion of these does not sufficiently 
transmit the picture of the true circum- 
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stance of things. It is not necessary 
to be aware of their array of forces. 
Unexpectedly there will appear among 
them names eminent in the various 
branches of life. Such information will 
facilitate the precision of future histori- 
cal writings. It is useful that history 
has preserved the name of the destruc- 
tive Ilerostratus, 

Without risking to fall into truisms 
of sentimentality, wo must admit that 
the prescjit u])heuvals threaten destruc- 
tion to all cultural concepts. It is a 
sad fact that a goiicral financial and 
economic crisis is coinmoiily reflected 
lirst upon the entire domain of educa- 
tion. Tlie people fear to lessen or do 
away with the manufacturing of 
poisonous gases, but with distinct ease 
they arc ready to close educational 
institutions or, at least, to reduce the 
salaries of the mueh-tried worker in 
(‘(liM'ation. One may quote many of 
Uie saddest instances in human history, 
where the numbers of the unemployed 
and star> ing grew enormously wliile at 
the same time, the precious seed was 
destroyed and the ingress to national 
riehes was closed through fear of over- 
production. Yet over-j)roduction itself 
is no more than a sign of petty think- 
ing and lack of observation. But con- 
ventional standards are so greatly 
shaken that even the Golden Calf, the 
Valuta of Gold, is wiped Jiway without 
the substitution of some other condi- 
tional sign. The shaking of such a 
stronghold of coinention as gold, only 
indicates the degree of obsessed agita- 
tion and confusion. 

It is precisely now, notwithstanding 
all the assaults of the dark forces, that 
the thinking circles of humanity must 
hurriedly turn towards the realization 
of culture. This is not the time for the 


workers and the questors for culture to 
acknowledge any barriers between them- 
selves. This is not the time for dog- 
matic discussions, for rivalries, for 
quarrels behind each other’s backs. 
This is the time when there must be 
hurried building, construction, assemb- 
ling of anything which, if only partially 
and imperfectly, can already think and 
act in the name of culture. It is 
necessary to forget all the rudeness, the 
kicks and conflicts. Why to think of 
such ! 

It is necessary to hasten with all 
means in substituting the ragged 
standards with vital and unwithering 
foundations of crealiveness and of high 
quality. It is sad to see how at times 
iliose who might tlilnk in accord, often 
seek to resurrect the memories of dead 
malicious offences and contentions. He 
who in himself finds the spiritual force 
to forget . all pettiness and discomfort 
for the sake of general construction 
shall thereby express the most vital 
need of I lie present hour. 

The necessities of our life, which at 
times could have been expressed in 
terms of years, now in tlieir accelera- 
tion must be measured by a day or even 
an hour. In the same swift way must 
be measured also the striving towards 
the unifleatiou of all those who can 
think of culture; who dream not of 
obstructions but who feel inwardly 
the potentiality of applying this crea- 
tive thought in action, without fearing 
all the bovine derision, the venomous 
darts and the cudgels of contemporary 
barbarians. 

Hence, he who within himself finds 
the strength of construction and of 
unirication shall express the urge of the 
liour. 



SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

(Continued fr&tn the previous issue) 
By Swami Pavitrananda 


Swami Turiyanandii reached New 
York towards the end of August 1890, 
via England, along with Swami Vivc- 
kananda. Swami Turiyananda worked 
at first at the V^edanLa Society of New 
York and then he took u]) the addi- 
tional work at Mont Clair— a country 
town, about an liour’s journey from 
New York. Both at New York and 
Mont Clair, the Swami made himself 
beloved of all. Swami Turiyananda 
carried the Indian atmosphere about 
him wherever he went. When he came 
to America, hti said to Swami Viveka- 
nanda that platform work was not in 
his temperament. At this Swami 
Vivekananda told him that if he lived 
the life that would be enough. Yes, 
Swami Turiyananda lived the life. 
Intensely meditative, gentle, quiet, un- 
concerned about the things of the 
world, Swami Turiyananda was a 
fire of sjurituality. His very presence 
was a superb inspiration. He did not 
care much for public work and organi- 
zation. He was f(jr the few, not for 
big crowds. His work was with the 
individual — character-building. And the 
greatest scope for work in this line he 
got when he lived with a group of 
students in Shanti Ashruma, at Cali- 
foniia. 

A Vedanta student of New York, 
feeling the great need of a Vedanta 
retreat in the West, wdierc the students 
could live like Indian Sannyasins, 
offered to Swami Vivekananda a home- 
stead in California— 100 acres of free 
government land— situated in San 
Antomo Valley about fifty miles from 


the nearest railway station and market. 
The place was naturally very solitary 
and in addilion it commanded a very 
beautiful scenery. Far far away from 
human habitation the place stretched 
out in a rolling, hilly country. Oak, 
pine, chaparval, ehamisal and maiiza- 
nita covered part of the land, the other 
part was flat and covered with grass. 
Swami Vivekananda accef)ted the gift 
and sent Swami Turiyananda to open 
an Ashrama there. Swami Turiya- 
nanda came and started what was to 
be known as Shanti Ashrama. 

From New York Swami Turiyananda 
went first to Los Angeles and stayed 
there for a short while. Teaching and 
talking and holding classes, the Swami 
became an influence in Los Angeles. 
But he could not stay there in spite (if 
the earnest entreaties of the students, 
for he came for some other work. 
From Los Angeles he went to San 
Francisco, and stayed there for some 
time bcii)rc he actually started for the 
Shanti Ashrama. It was at San 
Francisco that Swami Vivekununda 
told the students, ‘I have only talked, 
but I shall send you one of my brethren 
who will show you how to live what I 
have taught.’ The students eagerly 
longed for the coming of the Swami 
about whom Swami Vivekananda spoke 
so highly, and naturally they expected 
much from him. Their expectation 
was more than fulfilled, for in Swami 
Turiyananda they found a living 
embodiment of Vedanta. During his 
short stay at San Francisco Swami 
Turiyananda gave a great impetus to 
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the students who had formed into The 
Vedanta Society of San Francisco. 

With the first batch of a dozen 
students Swami Turiyananda one day 
left San Francisco for his future work 
at the San Antonio ‘Valley. When 
the party arrived there, many 
initial difficulties presented themselves. 
Except one old log cabin, there was 
no shelter. Water had to be brought 
from a long distance. But the 
enthusiasm of the students at the 
prospect of a future Ashrama was 
unbounded. Gradually things came 
into shape. Tents were pitched, a well 
was dug and a meditation cabin was 
erected. Though the students were 
accustomed to the comforts of city life 
— some of them bred up in wealth and 
luxury — they all braved any difficulty 
that came in the way. Soon they 
were in a position to devote their indi- 
vidual attention to spiritual practices. 

At this place Swami Turiyananda 
lived in one of his most intense spiritual 
moods—day and night talking only of 
God and the Divine Mother and allow- 
ing no secular thought to disturb the 
atmosphere of the Ashrama. The mind 
of the students was constantly kept in 
a high pitch — through classes in 
meditation, the study of scriptures, 
and so on. With the Swami there was 
no special time for instruction. lie 
was always in such an exalted m(K)d, 
that to any topic he would spontaiic- 
(Misly — and unconsciously as it were — 
give a spiritual turn. There was no 
set of definite rules for the Ashrama, 
but the very life of the Swami was so 
very inspiring, that everything in the 
Ashrama went on in an orderly and 
systematic way. Once a student 
actually asked the Swami to formulate 
a set of rules and regulations. ‘Why 
do you want rules?’ the Swami said, 
‘Is not everything going on nicely and 
well without formal rules ? Don’t 


you see how punctual everyone is, how 
regular we all arc ? The Divine Mother 
has made Her own rules, let us be 
satisfied with that. Wc have no 
organization but sec how organized we 
arc. This is the highest organization; 
it is based on spiritual laws.’ 

In later days it was found that his 
method of chastisement was unique. 
He had a very loving heart, but usually 
he would keep his emotions under 
control and not give a free play to 
them. As such a little reserved and 
apathetic attitude tin his part helped 
to set right the dcliiKjuent. Once to a 
young monk, who was laughing loudly 
to the disturbance o[ others in an 
Ashrama in India, the Swami said by 
way of reproof : ‘Well, have you 
realized God, have you attained the 
life’s goal, that you can give yourself 
up so whole lieartcdly to laughter?’ 
A man of God as he was, he could not 
but talk in that strain even in chastise- 
ment. Once intcrrogaled by a curious 
student as to how men and women of 
pronounced and different tempera- 
ments wore living so ])caeefully together 
in the Shaiiti Ashrama, the Swami 
said : ‘As Imig as we remain true to 
the Mother, Ihere is no fear that any- 
thing will go wrong. But the moment 
wc forget Her, there will be great 
danger. Therefore I always ask you 
to think of Mother.’ 

In those days the word ‘Mother’ 
was eonslanlly on his lips. ‘Mother 
tells mo to do tliis,' or ‘Mother wants 
me tf> tell you that.’ The Swami felt 
that the Divine Mother was guiding 
him in every way, that She was direct- 
ing all his actions, even his speech. 
Referring to this period, he once 
remarked, ‘I could palpably see how 
Mother was directing even each single 
footfall of mine.’ 

At times fiery exhortations came 
from "the Swami to the students, to 
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make God-realization the only aim of 
life. ‘Clench your fists and say : 
I will conquer! Now or never — make 
that your motto, even in this life I 
must see God,* the Swami would exhort, 
‘That is the only way. Never post- 
pone. What you know to be right, do 
that and do that at once, do not let 
any chance go by. The way to failure 
is paved with good intentions. That 
will not do. Remember, this life is for 
the strong, the persevering: the weak 
go to the wall. And always be on 
your guard. Never give in.’ And as 
these words would come not from his 
lips, but from the very depth of his 
heart, and as his own life was the 
visible example of these instructions, 
the effect was tremendous. The 
students forgot, as it were, the whole 
world, their past associations and lived 
in intense longing for God, and the 
new-comers would unconsciously fall 
in that atmosphere. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say, ‘If a 
cobra bites a man, its poison will have 
sure effect; in the same way, if a man 
comes in contact with a really spiritual 
|)erson, his life is sure to be changed.’ 
Those who came in touch with Swami 
Turiyananda or received training under 
him, were triinsformed — melamorphosed. 
In America as well us in India many 
are the persons whose outlook »)n life 
entirely changed because of the iiillu- 
cnce of the Swami. Afterwards Swami 
Turiyananda used to say, ‘IF I can put 
a single life in the path of God, I shall 
deem my work a success.’ Certainly 
the number of persons whose thoughts 
turned godwards, because of the living 
example of the Swami, are many. A 
student who was with Swami Turiya- 
nanda at the Shanti Ashrama, writes : 
‘To think of Swami Turiyananda is an 
act of purification of the mind ; to 
remember his life, an impulse to new 
endeavour.’ 


But to transform lives is not an easy 
task. Especially to change the out- 
look of those who are brought up in a 
different culture and tradition and arc 
born with diverse momenta of past 
lives is an arduous work. As such 
Swami Turiyananda had a very strenu- 
ous life of it at the Shanti Ashruma 
— so much so that his health broke 
down within a short period of two 
years. 

Swami Turiyananda badly required 
a change for his health. It was, there- 
fore, decided that he should come to 
India, at least for a visit, specially as 
he was A'cry eager to see the lead<'r — 
Swami Vivekananda. But before he 
reached Calcutta, the tragic news 
reached him that Swami Vivekananda 
had passed away. This news gave him 
such a great shock that a few days 
after he had arrived at Belur Math, he 
again started for North India to pass 
his days in Tapasya, For about eight 
years he practised severe spiritual 
practices -living sometimes at Brinda- 
ban, sometimes at Garhmukieswar in 
Dt. Bulandshaher, and again at Nngal, 
some sixty miles down Hardwar. 
Except at Brindaban, he lived a(*»ni‘ 
and begged his food, though his healih 
was indifferent and he needed help. A 
Brahmaeharin went to serve him at 
Nagal, but the Swami would not alhov 
him to do so, saying, ‘Ganges Avatcr i ■ 
my medicine and Narayana is my 
doctor !’ While at Brindaban he was 
joined by Swami Brahmananda, the 
then President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, who took temporary leave 
from work for Tapasya, and they bolli 
lived together performing intense spirit- 
ual practices. 

After coming from America, he no 
longer engaged himself in any active 
work, excepting that with the co-opera- 
tion of Swami Shivananda, one of his 
Gurubhais, he built an Ashrama at 
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Almora. Even there the Ashrama grew 
as a by-product, as they stayed there 
only to perforin Tapasya. For a short 
period he stayed at the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati. During his stay 
here he would hold scripture classes and 
render help in the matter of editing the 
writings and speeches of Swami Vive- 
kaiianda. 

As a result of severe austerities his 
health was being undermined. But 
still he would not desist. His motto 
was : ‘I^t pain and body look to 

themselves, but you, my mind, rest in 
the contemplation of God.* In 1910, 
when he was seriously ill, the authorities 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Seva- 
shrama at Kankhal anyhow persuaded 
him to go to the Sevashrama, where 
he was treated and taken care of. 

About the year 1911 he developed 
symptoms of diabetes, which began to 
increase gradually. As a result of this, 
he got a carbuncle on his back, for which 
lie had to undergo operations several 
times. Strange to say, in none of the 
operations he allowed himself to be put 
under chloroform, and the surgeons 
themselves wondered at such a thing. 
He had the wonderful eapacity to dis- 
sociate his mind from the body-idea, 
and so he would not feel the necessity 
of any chloroform. But he had also 
extraordinary fortitude as well as living 
faith in God. So it was easy for him 
to bear any amount of bodily suffer- 
ing. Once, when he had an eye- 
complaint, nitric acid was applied to the 
eye through mistake. When the mis- 
take was found out and everybody got 
alarmed, he simply smiled and said, ‘It 
is the will of the Mother.’ Fortunately 
the eye was saved. 

The last three years and a half of his 
life he spent at the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Sevashrama at Benares, where he 
passed away on the 21st of July 1922. 

The manner of one’s death often 


indicates the life one has lived. Swami 
Turiyananda’s death was as wonderful 
as his life was exemplary. The day 
before his passing, the Swami said all 
of a sudden, ‘To-morrow the last day. 
To-morrow the last day.’ But none 
could realize the meaning of these words 
just then. Next morning when Swami 
Akhandananda, one of his brother 
disciples came to see him, Swami 
Turiyananda said to him, ‘We belong 
to the Mother and the Mother is ours. 
Repeat, repeat!’ This he himself 
repeated a number of times. He then 
made obeisance to the Divine Mother 
reciting the well-known Mantram begin- 
niiig with (salutation to 

the Divine Mother— the source of all 
beneficence and bliss). This he repeated 
in the noon and also in the afternoon. 

In the afternoon he insisted on being 
helped to sit in a meditative posture. 
But as his strength gave way, he could 
not remain sitting; and much against 
his wishes he was made to lie down in 
bed. Then he said, ‘The body is falling 
off — the Pranas are departing. Make 
the legs straight, and raise my hands.’ 
The hands being raised, he folded them, 
and made repeated salutations utter- 
ing the name of the Master. And then 
he suddenly spoke out as if realizing 
Brahman in everything, ‘This creation 
is Truth (^) This world is Truth. 
All is Truth. Praiiu is established in 
Truth.’ Then he recited the Vedic 
Mantram, \ 

1 He asked it to be repeated. 
And Swami Akhandananda recited 
it. Hearing this ultimate Truth 
of the Upunishuds, the Swami said, 
‘That is enough,’ and entered into 
Mahasamadhi. It seemed as though he 
quietly passed into sleep. Not a sign 
of pain or distortion was visible on his 
person. His face became aglow with a 
divine beauty and an unspeakable 
blessedness. Those who witnessed the 
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incident could not but come to the 
conclusion that life and death for such 
a soul was like going from one apart- 
ment to another. While in physical 
body Swami Turiyananda felt the 
living guidance of the Divine Mother 
so much tliat one would believe that 
death sini])ly inttMisified that feeling in 
the Swami. The Divine Mother simply 
called away Her child to Herself from 
the arena of the world’s activities. 

Swami Turiyananda began life with 
a firm belief in the utility of self-exer- 
tion, but ended in perfect resignation 
to the divine will. Ilis self-surrender 
was, however, no less dynamic than the 
early impetuosity to storm the citadel 
of God. These two attitudes may seem 
contradictory. But the Swami himself 
explained how they arc not. Birds fly 
about in the infinite sky on and on, 
till they arc tired and weary, when 
they sit on the mast of a ship for rest. 
The same is the case with a man who 
believes in self-exertion. He strives 
and strives, knocks and knocks, but 
with every striving his egotism receives 
a blow till at last it is completely 
smashed, and he realizes that the 
Divine Mother is everything. But to 
reach that ultimate stage one must 
struggle sincerely and earnestly. There 
should be no self-deception in spiritual 
life. Because people forget that sur- 
render to the divine will becomes 
identified with a drifting life of inertia 
in the cases of many. 

Even in the complete sclf-elfaccment 
of Swami Turiyananda before the Divine 
Mother, how active he was ! Even 
in his severe illness he was intensely 
active. His Shanti Ashrama days 
were a period of very very hard labour. 
When he would pass his days in 
Tapasya, he would live an intensive 
life. He was a man of uncompromis- 
ing attitude. Whatever he would do, 
he would apply the whole strength of 


his soul to it. One found him always 
sitting erect — even in his illness, even 
while on an easy chair, he would never 
bend his body. This simple physical 
characteristic represented, as it were, 
his mental attitude. He was unbend- 
ing in not allowing Maya to catch him. 
Tn his self- exertion as well as in his 
self-surrender one would find a great 
spiritual force intensely active in him. 

When he was in any of the Ashramas 
or Maths, he would hold classes or 
inspire people, through conversation, 
for a higher life. He was a great con- 
versationalist. But his conversation 
always was full of great spiritual 
fervour. Tn it flowed quotations from the 
Gila, the Upaiiisluids, Hindi literature, 
sayings of Tiilasidas, Kabir or Nanak. 
Once asked as to how his conversation 
was so spontaneous and at the same 
time of a high level of si)iriluul inten- 
sity, the Swami said: ‘Well, from my 
childhood I have lived that life 
intensely.’ 

Not a few would get spiritual impetus 
in their life through his letters. Not 
being able to be with him personally, 
these devotees would have correspond- 
ence with him regarding their spiritual 
difliculties. And the letters the Swami 
would write in reply would always 
wield a' tremendous influence upon tlu ir 
Jives. These letters indicate his clear 
thinking, vast scholarship, and more 
than that his spiritual vision. Once 
asked as to how his answers to the 
(picstions became so effective, the 
Swami said: ‘There are two ways of 
answering a question; one way is to 
answer from the intellect, the other 
way is to answer from within. I always 
try to answer from within.’ While 
answering questions, the Swami would 
get, as it were, glimpses of the mental 
state of the questioner. Naturally his 
answers were like flashes of illumina- 
tion. 
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Thus though not actively engaged in 
any philanthropic work, the life of the 
Swami was of tremendous influence to 
many. Swami Turiyananda had a 
remarkable breadth of vision. In him 
there was the synthesis of Jnana, 
Karma, Yoga and Bhakti, and many 
things more. That was perhaps the 
main reason why all classes of people 
were attracted to him. * lie greatly 
/miogized the Seva work as inaugurated 
by Swami Vivekananda^. Though 
Swami Turiyananda spent his whole 
life in intense spiritual practices in the 
form of meditation and contemplation, 
he used to say: ^‘If one serves the sick 
and the distressed in the right spirit, 
in one single day one can get the highest 
^spiritual realization.’# He had a feel- 
ing heart. He felt for the masses of 
India and encouraged all forms of 
philanthropic work. He was in close 
touch with all current events. He took 
great interest in the movements started 


by Mahatma Gandhi and was anxiously 
hoping that they might bring better 
days for the sunken millions of India. 

His devotional side was very marked. 
He used to visit shrines as often as he 
could, and devotional songs always had 
a telling effect upon him. His chant- 
ing of sacred texts on special holy 
occasions was a thing to enjoy — such 
a devotional attitude and such perfect 
intonations one could seldom meet with. 

Swami Turiyananda was one of those 
rare souls whose very birth is a blessing 
to humanity. But even in their death 
they leave behind an example whose 
burning light blazes along far, far into 
the future. Swami Turiyananda lived 
a life which is sure to supply inspira- 
tion to many oven in the time to 
come.^ 

‘ Much of I he mnt ter for this article has 
hern got from : The Life of Sri Jhimahrishna 
(Advaita Ashrnma, Mayavali), WUh the 
Snjuuiis nr Amcrini l>y a Western disciple, 
and Prahudtlha Wmrata 

{Concludefi) 


SONNET SEQUENCE TO SUI KAMAKIIISUNA 

IV 

Yearning for Kali, for long sleepless; years 

On fire wdth a love that madly flamed towird death. 

You wept, until, a weakened by Your tears. 

Her basalt figure flushed and was with breath, 

And bent and blessed You, drawing You inside 
A light so soft and jroignant of perfume, 

Yoti reeled and fell before the shining tide 
Of Consciousness that swept the tcm]de room. 

Yet when Her gracious Person barred the way 
Of Your ascent beyond twin name and form. 

No smile of Hers, however swcoi., could stay 

Your mind’s strong sword from rutting through Her charm : 

In whom, beside You, can a seeker find 

At once such love, such mastery of mind.^ 


- -Dorothy Kruger 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE DISINTERESTED LIFE OF 
THE SPIRIT 

Sir S. Raclhakrishnan addressing the 
convocation of the Patna University 
said that a civilized life was not to be 
equated with physical stren^jth or 
material i)rospcrity, political power or 
commercial success; civilization consist- 
ed in the enjoyment of the rarest of 
mairs gifts, the disinterested life of the 
spirit. He went on to say that it was 
not possible for us to cultivate the 
inner life unless we were raised above 
physical wants and that the importance 
of this basic principle was understood by 
those who were w'orking for the better 
distribution of wealth and the increasing 
socialization of the State. He further 
said that the new economic policies and 
political arrangements attempt to 
remove the hindrances to good life but 
could not by themselves make it prevail 
and that it was in the educational insti- 
tutions that the youth of a country must 
be trained to the appreciation of the 
good life with its fine and delicate per- 
ceptions and desire for the things of 
the spirit. 

The above analysis clearly indicates 
the twofold aspect of the question. 
The hindrances to good life should be 
removed and it should be made to 
prevail. The first part has to be 
achieved by proper economic policies and 
political arrangements and the second by 
the right kind of education. Economic 
policies, political arrangements and edu- 
cational programmes should be shaped 
so as to become efficient instruments of 
the life of the spirit. Thus we see that 
physical strength, material prosperity, 
political power and commercial success 


are necessary for the life of the spirit, 
although all these cannot be equated 
with it. A superfluity of the worldly 
riches and power arc detrimental to the 
inner life of the spirit; on the other 
hand extreme poverty is also equally 
detrimental. 

COMMON LIFE OF WISDOM 

The reply given by His Excellency 
Dr. Tai Chi-Tan, leader of the Chinese 
Goodwill Mission, to the welcome address 
presented by Aeharya Kripalani on 
behalf of the Indian National Congress 
shows how far-reaching is the influence 
exerted by the early Buddhist Mission- 
aries sent from India to China. In the 
course of his reply Dr. Tai Chi-Tao said 
the following : — ‘Every one in China 
knows the greatness of Buddhist teach- 
ings, and the great country which 
produced Shakyamuni Buddha. We 
often congratulate ourselves for having 
accepted that great religion. The 
readiness with which people in China 
accepted the Indian religion and culture 
shows that the two peoples have some- 
thing in common. In the term of 
Buddhist scriptures wc both possess the 

common “Life of Wisdom.” Of 

all the Bodhisatvas, I myself, my family 
as well as many other people in China 
worship most Avalokiteshwara, as he 
appears in white robe and under a 
white hat, because he is most merciful 
of all and because he is inclined to 
emancipate other people by imposing 
sacrifice on himself. The objective of 
my mission is to bring the goodwill of 
my countrymen to the Indian people in 
general and to the white-coated and 
white-hatted Congressmen in particular. 
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Since I arrived, I have observed their 
lives and behaviour. Their undaunted 
spirit of self-sacrifice has filled my heart 
with admiration. On behalf of the 


Koumintang, the Nationalist Party in 
China, I pay my respect to the men in 
white robe and white hat — ^the Congress- 
men.* 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


OUTLINES OF HINDUISM. By T. M. 
P. Mahadevan, M.A., Pii.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, 
Pp, m. 

Unlike Buddhism, Christianity or Islam, 
Hinduism is not a founded religion and is 
not based on the teachings of any historical 
personage or prophet. It is called the 
Sanatana or Eternal Religion nnd is believed 
to have had no beginning in time. It is 
not even a single religion but is, as it 
were, a number of religions rolled into one. 
The vast body of spiritual thoughts and 
ideals, ranging from the lowest idea of 
idolatry to the higliesl fliglils of the non- 
diialislie philosophy of the Vedanta that 
Hinduism i)resents, baffles all al tempts *0 
eoniprchcnd it under a single definition. Hut 
this vastness and catholicity eonslitiito both 
the strong and weak points of its eharaeler. 
It allows each individual infinite scope for 
the choice of his Ishlani in religions life 
but at the same lime helps the growth of 
innumerable sects nnd denominations that 
arc little acquainted with Hinduism as a 
whole, which fact seems to be responsible 
for the lack of the feeling of solidarity 
among the Hindus. So it is imperative that 
our people should have a clear conception 
of our religion in all its aspects and should 
be trained right from their young days to 
think not only in terras of the particular 
sects to which they belong but also in 
terms of Hinduism as a whole. The present 
book under review fulfils this purpose to a 
great extent. It is well conceived and will 
acquaint our young generation, for whom 
»t IS meant, with the main outlines of our 
religion. 

The book is divided into six chapters 
under the following heads : What is 
Hinduism? Hindu Scriptures, Hindu Rituals, 
Hindu Ethics, Hindu Sadhanas and Hindu 
Philosophy. The treatment is very simple 
and systematic as may be understood from 
the above titles. Though written for the 


Intermediate Classes the book will be of 
interest even to the general reader. We 
congratulate the author for the amount of 
success he has achieved in his noble 
endeavour. 

1. ESSAYS XKD LETTERS. Pp. 

Price Rs. 2I-. 2. LETTERS ON 
HINDUISM. Pp. 55. Price Re. 

3. ILUMOHANS WIFE. Pp. 100. Price 
Re. If-. All by Bankim Chandra 
Chatter JKE. Published by the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 

Bankim Chandra\s name, is a household 
>vord in Bengal, and there are scores of non- 
Bengalis ill every province who liave know'n 
him through his famous novels. He was 
not merely a Bengali novelist, but one of 
the greatest makers of modern Young 
Bengal and, therefore, of modern Young 
India, llis writings have greatly contri- 
buted to the re-awakciiing of Indian 
Nationalism. He brought about a Renais- 
sance in Bengali literature, and though pre- 
eminently a novelist, he wrote essays and 
articles on a number of subjects, such as, 
art, literature, science, history, polities, 
economics, Hindu religion and philosophy. 
The books under review, comprising most 
of Baiikim’s English writings, clearly show 
with whal facility he could write in that 
language, keeping, at the same lime , pU 
those gems of thought which IfRV? made 
him a great thinker and a master mind. 

1. In this volume arc collected Bankini*s 
essays and articles, and also letters written 
in a controversy on Hindu religion as well 
as private letters of lasting interest. He is 
little known as an essayist, but his essays 
deserve to be read with care at the present 
moment. Seven essays and articles have 
been reproduced here from various sources. 
In these we find the harmonious blending of 
the ancient learning with the modern. 
Though Bankim was greatly influenced by 
Western thought, he was capable of pre- 
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senting his own views in a homely intelli- 
gible manner. A few chapters of the novel 
Devi Choudhurani, translated into English 
by the author himself, have also been 
included here. 

2. Bankim wrote a series of letters to one 
of his friends, expounding his views on 
Hinduism. It started as a private contro- 
versy, but later on, the author himself, 
desiring to give it a wider appeal, wrote his 
letters, more or less in the form of essays. 
These valuable letters have been collected 
together in this book. To Bankim Hinduism 
consisted of the fundamciiLal principles under- 
lying the various denominations of faith 
professed by the Hindu peoples. In Ms 
search after a clear conception of Hinduism, 
Bankim begins by referring to Hindu 
legends and then passes on to the dogmatic 
philosophy that developed out of these 
legends. Next he takes up Hindu worship, 
its rites and sacrifices. Obviously the author 
was unable to give a eomplclcness to this 
discussion. These letters reveal deep insight, 
scholarship and liberality. Though he was 
a true Hindu in every way, yet his radical 
views are not in agreement with orthodox 
Hindu thought. 

8. This was the first novel written by 
Bankim Chandra and strangely enough, ho 
happened to do it in English. As the first 
three chapters of the original could not be 
found, the learned editors have rendered 
these portions into English from Bankim’s 
Bengali version of this novel. Bankim 
Chandra is an expert in eharaifter-representa- 
tioii, and this novel has such artistic 
elements as dramuLic situation, lively 
dialogue, clash of personalities, originality 
and variety, which make it vivid and 
interesting. 

THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. By 
Srid hak Maju.mdaii, M.A. Published bp 
S, lf?^9hatt(irhar]/a, M.A., Professor of 
Sanskrit, li. N. College, Bankipore. 
Pp. J^O+xiv, Price Rs. Sf- or 10 S, 

This is the second edition of Majumdar's 
admirable work on the Vedanla-Sutras. The 
original Sutras are given in Sanskrit ; each 
Sutra is followed by its word-for-word mean- 
ing and short explanatory notes. Endea- 
vouring to present an unbiassed interpreta- 
tion of the Sutras, the author has followed 
Nimbarkacharya’s commentary, in writing 
his notes. The philosophical view of 
Nimbarka is peculiarly suited to the modern 


taste and 'has a fascination of its own, 
especially for those who do not care to 
dive deep into the labyrinth of subtle logical 
and metaphysical arguments, jLnd yet desire 
to know what the celebrated system of 
Vedanta has to teach.’ According to 
Nimbarka Brahman, the world and the souls 
are all realities and he integrates all the 
three by his Bhedabhedavada or the theory 
that the relation of the sentient and 
insentient world with Brahman is one of 
difference and non-difference. He regards 
the Jivas and Prakriti as effects of Brahman. 
Matter undergoes further modification after 
creation, but the souls do not, and in this 
sense the latter arc said to be eternal. 
Mukti results from the realization of *ihe 
true nature of the Spirit,’ but even then 
"the individuality of the finite self is not 
dissolved.’ The author also gives the views 
of Shankara wherever there is material 
difference. In the notes the original refer- 
ences to the Upanishads, Gita and other 
texts are given along with llieir English 
translations. A glossary giving the English 
equivalents of Lhe technical words used in 
the Sutras, and an index to Sanskrit quota- 
tions and original Sutras, are added at the 
end of the book. 

In this edition the prinling and gcl-np of 
the book have been much improved, .and 
a valuable introduction by the author has 
been added, which helps one to bellcr 
understand his line of thought. The book is 
divided into sixteen sections and each sec- 
tion is prefaced by a sketch of the subject- 
matter dealt with therein. Thus it has 
proved very useful to students of philosopiiy, 
and the ^Calcutta University has rightly 
included the hook in the syllabus for the 
M. A. Examination. The extremely simple 
style and lucid exposition will, we hoj)c, 
make the book easy for the general reader 
and thus will help to remove the popular 
misconception that the Brahnia-Sutras are 
abstruse and dilUcult of understanding. 

THE NATUBAL CURE OF EYE- 
DEFECTS. By Dr. L. Kameswara Sarm\, 
M.A., N.D. Published by the Nature-Cure 
Publishinu House, Pudukkotiai, S, 1. By- 
Pp, 62. Pticc 8 As, or 1 S. 

Dr. Sarma is a well-known Naturopath and 
has to his credit many books on the theory 
and practice of Nature-Cure. He has 
cessively treated and cured many acute and 
chronic cases by means of his natural 
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methods and thus has earned a name for 
himself. The author has already brought 
out an interesting treatise on 'Defective 
Sight/ giving* the various causes of defec- 
tive vision and the practical method of its 
treatment. The present booklet is written 
on similar lines and is more exhaustive. It 
contains plenty of useful information regard- 
ing the physiology of the eye, the true cause 
of eye-defects and the natural cure of eye- 
defects through regulated diet, performance 
of such common exercises as palming and 
swinging, use of sunlight and application A 
cold baths. It is interesting to note that 
while glasses cannot restore the sight to 
normal and surgical treatment involves risk, 
the natural methods of treatment, as set 
forth in these pages, is harmless and effects 
a llioroiigli cure by rcinovliig tlie cause 


of the defect. His books on 'Drugless 
Healing,* 'Practical Nature-Cure,* and 'Fast- 
ing Cure* have been well received by and 
have proved immensely useful to the public. 
Similarly even this book, wh'ch is highly 
practical and authoritative, is sure to receive 
wide appreciation. 

SUIMAD-IUIACAVAD-GITA. Hy Swami 
S iVANANDA. Publifshed by the Divine Life 
Sorifty, Hikliihcsh, Pp, 

It contains the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of the Cila in original 
Sanskrit, each verse followed by word-for- 
word meaning, a miming translation, com- 
mentary and notes, all in English. It is 
written in a simple cicnr style and helps 
to popularize the leaeliiijgs of the Gita. The 
b<.‘ok is meant for free distribution. 


NKWS AND REPORTS 

HIRTUDAY OF SJtl RAMAKRISUSA 

The birllubiy of Sri ibirnnkiiOnii! falls this year on TebiUMry and the public 
celebration on 2 March, 1011. 

THE UAMAKRISIISA MISSION SUISIIUMANGAL PRATISHrilAN, 

CALCTTTA 


The .Shisliunmngiil I'ratisblliaii is a tiiatcr- 
nsty liospilal and child welfare cerntre of a 
imifluc type, it is a nation-building 
insLlliilion v/liidi docs not slop with the 
eiujii \e services it renders but lays spcc-ial 
stress on prc'venlive care. 

The report of I he Pratisblhan for I lie year 
ira begins with a short history of the 
• apid growth of the instil ul ion from its 
humble beginning in a rciiled house in the 
year 1932. Within six years of its iiicoplior. 
the activities grew to such an extent that 
the accommodation in the rented house 
proved too insufficient and the need for a 
bigger and permanent home became very 
urgent. Accordingly a plot of land was 
purchased from the Corporation with a 
borrowed amount of 11s. l.'i.Sk'i/- and a 

two-storied building was raised on it at a 
cost of a little over a lac and a half of 
rupees, of which Rs. 89,000/- was a capital 
grant from the Government of Bengal. The 
construction of the building entailed a deficit 
which also was met by a further loan. The 
institution was shifted, on the 1st of June 


1939, to its beautiful new home acconiraodat- 
Ing 1 .'inlen.ital, J- gynaecological, .*10 iiiatcr- 
nity and 50 baby beds. The instiliuion will, 
in duo course, brjiuch out in other parts of 
Calcutta as well as in other distant towns 
and vill.-iges where ll’.c need is the greatest. 

The authorities of the institution send 
the year 1930 may be elass^ilicd under the 
following heads : 

Antenatal Care It means the care of 
the expectant motlirr during the period oi 
her pregnancy, ^lothers wevo given instruc- 
tions in the hy^gieiie of pregnancy, diet, 
preparation for eoiifinemeiit and care of the 
infant and the growing child through 
Icn’tures, pamphlets, posters and individual 
advice. There, are 2 free and 2 paying 
antenatal beds in the indoor department. 
The outdoor antenatal care was given free 
as far as possible. A total number of 6,119 
cases nras treated during the year under 
report. 

Hospital Confinement : The indoor 
hospital is meant for those patients who 
register themselves beforehand for antenatal 
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care. There are 50 labour beds #ith 
equal number of baby beds and they are 
divided into three classes, viz. General 
Ward, Paying Ward and Cabin. There are 
iM, 21 and 8 beds in them respectively. 
The beds in the General Ward are reserved 
for. poor patients. 1,140 deliveries took 
place in the hospital and 0,733 and 7,0.58 
mothers and babies respectively were 
accommodated and looked after during the 
year. 

Home Confincmcni : A total number of blO 
cases of delivery were attended at home and 
8,025 mothers and 2,9S9 babies were looked 
after through home-visits. 

Treatment of Gynaecoluf*icol Casea : The 
Pratishthan registers such eases in the out- 
door clinic and has 2 free .niid 2 paying l)eds 
in the indoor department for the treatment 
and operation of them. >177 eases in all 
were treated during the year of whom 36 

CHICAGO, 

The Vivekananda Vedanta Society of 
Chicago celebrated the birthday of Sri 
Ramakrishna by holding a banquet in the 
Hotel Maryland on Sunday, the 5th of May. 
Guest speakers were Swami Akhilananda of 
Providence, R.I., Dr. Paul Seherger of St. 
Paul’s Evangcli(^al Church of Chicago, and 
Prof. Charles Hartshornc of the Univcnsily 
of Chicago. Swami Vishwananda, the 
leader of the Chicago centre, acted as toast- 
master. 

Swami Akhilananda emphasized in his 
talk that the crying need in the world 
to-day is cultivation of the spirit of brother- 
hood among the different races and relig- 
ions — the feeling of oneness with all liuman 
beings. To bring out the point more 
vividly the Swami related the incident from 
the life of Sri Ramakrishna, who, standing 
one day on the bank of the Ganges, saw 
two boatmen st.and in their boats quarrel- 
ling and fighting. Finally, one of them 
began beating the ' other mercilessly. 
Watching them, Sri Ramakrishna felt such 
deep compassion for the injured man that 
the marks of the blow's appeared upon the 
Master’s body. Swami Akhilananda also 
dwelt for some time upon the .service that 
Swami Vivekananda rendered by preaching 


were admitted in the hospital and were 
cured and discharged. 

Postnatal Care and Follow-up of Children 
from Birth to School-going Age : Every 
child born under the care of this institution 
is looked after till the end of the fifth year 
of his age. 5,887 children were looked after 
during the year through home-visits and 
1,172 w'ere treated in the children’s clinics. 

Training of Midwives : The institution 
trains midwives who are given boarding, 
lodging and stipend for incidental cxpiienses. 

The authorities of the I’ratishthan send 
their earnest appeal to the generous public 
for funds. There are provisions for per- 
petuating the memory of the near and dear 
ones by endowing Rs. 2,000/- for a room, or 
Rs. 5,000/- for a free bed or Rs. 25,000/- 
for a W'ard or block. All contributions may 
be sent to the Secretary of the Pratishthan, 
00, Lansdowne Ho.ad, Calcutta. 

U. S, A. 

to the world the doctrine of the divinity of 
man. 

Dr. Seherger, a scholarly student of Hindu 
scripture, maintained that the contribution 
of India in the domain of philosophy as 
embodied in the Vedas and Upanishads is 
unique. 

The closing address was given by Swami 
Vishwananda, who said ; 

‘Year after year, we invite you in the 
name of one who brought a message from 
the unknown and the unknowable. In the 
age of realism wc need idealism, but idealism 
based solidly on the testimony of human 
experience*.’ 

The audience was eagerly attentive and 
very appreciative. 

In .January 1040 Swami Vishwananda was 
invited by the Faculty of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago to 
deliver a lecture on the Harmony of 
Religions. 

On three occasions during the last season 
the Swami spoke before three different 
groups of students in the North we.5tern 
University. In the Department of Philos- 
ophy he chose the subject, Hindu Meta- 
phy.sics ; Comparative Religions, Spirit of 
Hinduism ; Political Science, and Cultural 
History of India. 
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"Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Sri Ramakrisiina in III Health and 
Dr, Kakiial 

Sunday, 20th September, 1885 

Sri Ramakrishna is sitting with the 
devotees in his room at Dakshineswar. 
Navagopal, Ilaralal, Rakhal, Latu and 
the Goswami who is an adept in 
devotional music, arc present. Ilaralal 
is a teacher in the Hindu School. 

M. arrives with Dr. Rakhal of 
Bowbazar. The doctor has been called 
to examine the illness of Sri Rama- 
krishna. He examines the throat of the 
Master. The doctor is a tall and stout 
figure with plump fingers. 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile, to the 
doctor) : ‘Your fingers arc like those of 
wisfestler. Mahendra Sarkar also 
exiunined me and pressed the tongue so 
hard that it was paining. He took it, 
as it were, for the tongue of a cow.* 

Dr. Rakhal : ‘Yes, revered sir, I 
shall examine carefully and see that you 
do not feel any pain.’ 


The doctor prescribes a medicine after 
which Sri Ramakrishna speaks again. 

Why This Illness ? 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees) : 
‘Well, people say, “If he is such a great 
Sadhii, why does he then suffer?” * 

Tarak : ‘Bhagavandas, the great 
Vaishnava saint, also did suffer and was 
laid up in his bed for a long time.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Dr. Madhu, even 
though he is sixty years old, lives a very 
corrupt life, but is free from disease.’ 

Gosuami : ‘Yes, revered sir, it is for 
the sake of others that you suffer. You 
take upon yourself the sins of those who 
come to you and your illness is due to 
this.’ 

A devotee : ‘You can recover in no 
time if you pray to the Mother for it.’ 

The Vanishing Ego 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘I cannot pray for 
the recovery of this body. Moreover, 
nowadays the attitude of a servant to 
his lord that I used to bear towards the 
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Mother is giving way. Sometimes I pray 
to Her saying, **Mother, put this sheath 
in order if Thou likest.” But such 
prayers are falling few and far between. 
My ego is vanishing and in its stead it is 
the Mother whom I find to dwell within 
this frame.’ 

The Goswami has come on invitation 
to sing. A devotee asks, ^Should he 
sing.^’ The Master is ill and if there is 
devotional music he may go into 
ecstasies. All are afraid of this. 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Let there be a 
little singing. The only fear is that I 
may be driven into an ecstatic mood. 
The throat aches in that state.’ 

As he listens to the Kirtan the Master 
can no longer hold his feelings under 
control. He stands up and begins to 
dance with the devotees. 

Dr. Rakhal witnesses all this. The 
carriage he has hired is waiting for him. 
He and M. get up to return to Calcutta. 
Both of them bow down to Sri Rama- 
krishna. Sri Ramakrishna (affectionate- 
ly, to M.) : ‘Have you taken your 
meal?’ 

Instructions about Braiima-Jnana 
TO M. 

Thursday, 21th September 

It is a full moon night. Sri Rama- 
krishna is seated on the small cot in his 
room. He is afflicted with the pain in 
his throat. M, and other devotees are 
sitting on the floor. 

Sri Rawakrishna (to M.) : ‘Sometimes 
it flashes in my mind that the body is 
nothing but an outer cover for the soul, 
as a pillow-case is for the pillow. The 
Existencc-Knowlcdge-Bliss Absolute is 
the only reality that exists. It is one 
and undifferentiated. 

‘When in an exalted mood I grow 
altogether oblivious of the diseased 
throat. Now again I am slowly getting 
into 'that mood and feel amused at it.’ 


The sister and a grandmother of Dvija 
have c6me to see Sri Ramakrishna hear- 
ing that he was ill. They bow down to 
him and take their seat in one side of 
the room. At the sight of the grand- 
mother the Master inquires, ‘Who is 
she ? Is it she who has brought up 
Dvija? Well, why has Dvija bought 
that single-stringed musical instrument ? 

M. : ‘No, revered sir, it is a double- 
stringed instrument.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘His father is not 
in favour of these things ; and what will 
others think? It is better for him to 
offer his prayers in private so that others 
may not know of it.’ 

There was an extra picture of Gaur 
and Nitai hung on the wall of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s room. It represents Gaur and 
Nitai absorbed in devotional singing witli 
their followers at Navadvip. 

Rnmlal (to Sri Ramakrishna) : ‘T am 
giving this picture, then, to M.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Yes, that’s good.’ 

For some time Sri Ramakrishna is 
under the treatment of Dr. Pratap. Tlu’ 
Master has got up at dead of night. His 
suffering has become very acute. Harish 
serves him and is living in the sanx' 
room with him. Rakhal also is Ihere. 
Sri jut Ramlal is sleeping in the veranda li 
outside. , The Master expressed his agony 
later in the words, ‘I felt as if death was 
overtaking the body and was inclined to 
hold Harish in embrace. Madhyarna- 
narayana oil was applied and I felt 
better. Then, again, I began to dance.’ 

Narendra a Prince among Men 

It is the next day of the car festival 
in the year 1885. Sri Ramakrishna if* 
sitting at the house of Balaram in the 
morning and is surrounded by devotees. 
He speaks of the greatness of Narendra. 

iSri Ramakrishna : ‘Narendra is a 
high soul and of a manly type. So 
many devotees are coming but none is a 
match for him. 
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^Sometimes I compare notes and see 
that if some of them may be likened to 
a ten>petalled or a sixteen-petalled or 
even a hundred-petalled lotus, Narendra 
stands out as a thousand-petalled one. 

‘Others may be compared to a small 
pitcher or a jar, but Narendra is like a 
large vessel. 

‘Nothing can hold control over 
Narendra. He is free from all attach- 
ments, and sense pleasure can offer no 
attraction for him. He is like a male 
pigeon. If you take hold of the male 
pigeon by its beak it will snatch it away 
from your hand but a female one will 
simply keep quiet. 

Realize God First 

Three years earlier, in 188‘i, Narendra 
went to Dakshineswar with some of his 
Brahmo friends to pay a visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna and stayed for the night 
with him. Early next morning the 
Master said, ‘Go to the Panchavati and 
meditate.^ After some time the Master 


followed him and saw that he was 
meditating there with his friends. At 
the end of the meditation the Master 
said, ‘Look here, the one aim of life is 
the realization of God. In solitude and 
behind the gaze of all one should devote 
oneself heart and soul to the thought 
and contemplation of God and pray to 
Him with tears in his eyes, saying, 
“Lord, be pleased and bless me with 
Thy vision.” With regard to such 
philanthropic works as female education, 
founding of schools and delivering 
lectures that arc carried on by the 
Brahmo Samaj and the people of other 
faiths, he said, ‘First realize God in 
both of His aspects, as with forms and 
without form. He who is beyond the 
reach of mind and speech, takes up 
various forms for Ilis devotees. He 
appears before them and talks to them. 
One should go in for philanthropic 
works only after one has realized Him 
and has received the commission from 
Him.’ 



GOD’S ;grace and spiritual practices 

By Swami Tuhiyananda 


Spiritual practices are necessary. But 
God cannot be realized merely through 
spiritual practices, He can be realized 
only through His Grace — ^this is the final 
view of all scriptures and great sages. 
This is emphasized so that no pride of 
spirituality can enter the heart. Further, 
full reliance has to be placed on Him. 
There need be no fear that wild thoughts 
may lead the mind astray from His path. 
The Master used to say, ‘The more one 
advances towards the east, the more one 
leaves the west behind.’ The more you 
devote your mind to religious practices, 
the more other thoughts disappear. 
What is the use of conjuring up 
trouble which is non-existent. Does 
anybody kill oneself because death is 
inevitable ? Anxiety, lest some obstacle 
arise, only harms activity- there is no 
gain. ‘I have taken refuge in God; all 
my obstacles and troubles will pass away. 
What trouble can there be for me ?’ — one 
should cling to this faith. There is no 
other way except depending on Him, no 
matter whether the aspirant is strong or 
weak. This is all I know. If one takes 
a step towards God, He advances ten 
steps forward — it is this which I have all 
along heard and felt to some extent in 
my life. God is the inner ruler — ^He 
knows everything. How can devotional 
exercises be possible if one does not 
believe that He is all-knowing? I fail 
to see. Let the mind yearn for realizing 


Him, but one has to watch that desires 
for anything else do not make the mind 
restless. The professional peasant earns 
his livelihood from cultivation ; he 
follows no other trade: — 

‘Whom else shall I call on, 0 
Shyama, the child calls the mother 
alone. 

I am no such mother’s child that I 
shall call whomsoever as mother. 

If mother chastises the child, th( 
child cries out, “Mother, mother.” 

Even if she flings it away by the 
neck it still calls, “Mother, 
mother.” ’ 

This attitude is aftfo* my heart. ‘Docs 
it lie in one’s power to continue calling 
on the liord ?’ My answer is that 
nothing is within one’s power. When 
this is realized, there remains no other 
way but resignation and appeal for 
mercy. ‘Unfurling the sail’ is no more 
than continuing devotional practices 
without intermission. If the mind 
refuses to act up to your words, chastise 
your mind or punish it more heavily. 
I^actice means repeated effort at fixing 
a thought in the mind ; this effort must 
be accompanied with faith and zest. 
Solitary living helps to know one’s mind, 
and so it becomes easy to adopt the right 
means. Sannyasa (renunciation) means 
complete self-surrender to Him, there 
should be no cant. This is the highest 
aim of life. 



SPIRITUAL REVIVAL 


Long before Oswald Spengler wrote 
The Decline of the West prophetic souls 
had foreseen the approaching catas- 
trophe. In one of his addresses, delivered 
as early as January 1897, Swami Viveka- 
nanda sounded the note of warning in 
the following words : ‘Europe is restless, 
does not know where to turn. The 
material tyranny is tremendous. The 
wealth and power of a country are in 
the hands of a few men who do not 
work, but manipulate the work of 
millions of human beings. By this 
power they can deluge the whole earth 
with blood. Religion and all things are 
under their feet; they rule and stand 
supreme. Tl)e Western world is governed 
by a handful of Shylocks. All those 
things you hear about— constitutional 
government, freedom, liberty, and 
parliaments- -are jokes. . . . The whole 
of Western civilization will crumble to 
pieces in the next fifty years if there is 
no spiritual foundation. It is hopeless 
and perfectly useless to attempt to 
govern niaiikind with the sword. You 
will find that the very centres from 
which such ideas as government by 
force sprang up, are the very first centres 
lo degrade and degenerate and crumble 
h) pieces. Europe, the centre of mani- 
festation of material energy, will crumble 
to dust within fifty years, if she is not 
nuridful to change her position, to shift 
’•'cr ground and make spirituality the 
basis of her life.’ Forty-four years have 
passed away and there are barely six 
more for Europe to change her position, 
shift her ground and begin to build anew 
in order to avoid total disaster. The 
present conflagration is perhaps the 
beginning of the end of the old order. 

contemporary thinker recently declared 
that the present-day dvilization, centr- 


ing as it does round banks and factories 
and corporations and industries has 
absolutely no chance of survival. We 
are told that this civilization in which 
men are pursuing wealth and power often 
at the expense of justice deserves to 
perish and ought to perish and that the 
only hope of humanity lies in a true 
spiritual revival. The present industrial 
civilization is not confined to the West ; 
it has, to a certain extent, spread to the 
East also. The debacle when it comes 
will certainly be world-wide and conse- 
quently the problem of reconstruction 
also is a world problem. 

« » « 

The saving forces of civilization, we 
are told, lie in a true spiritual revival. It 
behoves us, therefore, to try and under- 
stand what exactly is meant by a true 
spiritual revival. To clarify the issues 
concerned, it may also be necessary 
to analyse the present world-situation 
and bring to light the hidden forces that 
tend to disintegrate civilization and also 
make the attempt to discover the nature 
of the higher forces that would usher in 
a fresh reintegration and regeneration of 
human civilization. The religious legends 
of India contain many accounts of the 
fights between the Devas and the Asuras, 
between the forces of good and the forces 
of evil and the ultimate triumph of the 
good. Children listen to these beautiful 
tales ill their nurseries and grow up in 
the conviction that the forces of good 
always triumph; but when they attain 
manhood and womanhood and take their 
places ill the life of the world, they be- 
come thoroughly disillusioned, for they 
see evil and unscrupulous men succeed- 
ing beyond measure and they also see 
men disposed to a virtuous life suffering 
from chill penury and utter frustration. 
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The moral of the legends escapes their 
comprehension. Often they cast aside 
the religious legends as mere fairy tales, 
concocted by priests with other motives. 
Or as in the Christian countries they 
keep religion and spirituality for off-days 
and guide their working days along the 
paths that bear the sign-boards marked 
with the words : ‘Get on’ and ‘get 

ahead.* Pushing and struggling they 
force their way through the crowd and 
often attain a measure of success pro- 
portionate to their ability to strike their 

opponents down by fair means or foul. 

* * * 

Money rules the world. Society, as at 
present constituted functions on a com- 
petitive basis. Even the philosopher 
must live before he can philosophize. 
The academician may not find it quite 
convenient to live like Socrates on what 
chance may bring and frequent the 
market-places pursuing knowledge for 
its own sake. All philosophers cannot 
retire to mountain caves and forest 

abodes and spend their lives away from 
the turmoil of the world. Priests and 
professors who have families to support 
are reminded by eruel necessity to pitch 
their tents on the valleys although they 
may clandestinely allow their inner 
minds to soar to the mountain peaks of 
wisdom. Those priests and professors 
who want to get on and get ahead are 
forced to pander to the whims and 

fancies of their wealthy patrons. 
Bankers and merchant princes of all 
countries have built churches and have 
also endowed educational institutions. 
Purest motives of philanthropy may 
have induced them to spend their money 
for the welfare of their fellow men. 
Being businessmen they are often far- 
sighted enough to see that the institu- 
tions they nurture function in the way 
in which they would like them to 
function. Can they leave the finances 
to be bungled by mere priests and 


scholars ? No. These ' patrons reserve 
to themselves the paramount right in all 
vital matters connected with the 
management of the trusts they have 
created. Priests and professors may be 
allowed a small margin of free-thinking. 
There arc limits beyond which they 
cannot proceed. Bankers and merchant 

princes rule and stand supreme. 

‘Religion and all things are under their 

feet.’ 

« « « 

Might is right in the existing order. 
Can any one deny this fact ? Do we not 
see before us the brilliant triumphs 
achieved by ruthless aggression ? Where 
are the small nations that erstwhile held 
their heads high with no stain on llicir 
fair names ? Where are they that 
honestly toiled to earn their sustenance 
and carried on their lives peacefully and 
in contentment ? Has not the aggressor’s 
sword humiliated them and cast them 
into the gloomy slough of despondence ? 
Are we not told that the world is unsafe 
for small nations and also for those that 
arc militarily unprepared ? Seeing these 
happenings, how can we say that the 
right will ultimately triumph and peace 
and contentment will reign over the 
whole earth ? Is not life itself a mighty 
battlc-licld, where the strong win and 
the weak go to the wall ? Can the 
exhortations of priests and professors 
prevent the strong from acting in the 
only manner in which they would act 
to achieve their own ends? Are the 
oppressed peoples of the world to rest 
contented with the promise of a reward 
in the ever-receding future, when uni- 
versal peace and goodness will prevail 
upon the world? Will such a day ever 
come so long as the conditions that rule 

to-day continue to exist? 

* « « 

Pious and sincere men of all countries 
speak of social justice. But few seem 
to know how that desirable consumma- 
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tion is to be achieved. It is easy to see 
that there is something very wrong in 
the existing economic order. Otherwise, 
why should the toiling millions of the 
world suffer under perpetual famine 
conditions even when the granaries 
contain enough food to fill all mouths? 
The labourer is ready to put in his share 
of arduous toil willingly and ungrudging- 
ly, Why then should his child cry for a 
crust of bread or a handful of rice and 
his poor wife fail to get sufficient clothing 
to cover her nakedness? Shylocks are 
abroad, you might say. They make use 
of the laws framed by themselves or by 
their nominees to legally drain the poor 
of the last drop of their life-blood. This 
world also contains tyrants and 
aggressors who prowl about like hungry 
beasts and make use of every oppor- 
tunity to despoil the poor of the fruits of 
their labour. Priests may attempt to 
lull the poor into the belief that they 
that suffer misery here will be generously 
recompensed in a future world. It is 
extremely consoling to hear that poor 
Lazarus, stricken with foul leprosy and 
dire poverty here on earth will in the 
life to come be comfortably seated in the 
lap of Father Abraham and Dives who 
ill-treated him will be cast into eternal 
hell-fire. But unfortunately poor 
Lazarus finds that the pangs of hunger 
cannot be appeased by sweet consoling 
Avords. The priggish philosopher east 
into the same mould as the Pharisee 
of old expounds the law of Karma 
and with incomparable hardness of 
heart tells us that the poor suffer 
because of their misdeeds committed in 
a previous life and that the rich enjoy 
the merits which they acquired before 
they were born. The law of Karma of 
the philosopher appears to strike the 
balance sheet in the present life itself and 
does not even contain the element of 
consolation which the priest offers in a 
post-mortem existence. These in brief 


are the ideals of social justice now in 
practice in both the hemispheres. This 
in bare outline is the picture of the 
material tyranny referred to in Swami 
Vivekananda’s thought-provoking address 
and of the economic system controlled 
by banks and corporations, which Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan so ably denounces. 

Mr. Edward Carpenter’s book on 
Civilization ; Its Cause and Cure 
appeared to us in our early days to be a 
remarkable book. World-events of the 
past two decades bear ample testimony 
to the insight of the author. The thesis 
he put forward is almost self-evident in 
the light of existing facts. This civiliza- 
tion that has led to two sanguinary 
world-conflicts within the brief space of 
twenty-five years may indeed be com- 
pared to a cancerous growth that feeds 
on the vitals of humanity. A cancer 
may appear rosy outwards, but un- 
doubtedly there is corruption within. 
This evil of Cain, this fratricidal strife, 
this eagerness for mutual destruction is 
not a healthy condition of the human 
race. Human values have been forgotten 
and money rules the world; right has 
receded to the background and might 
reigns supreme. Religion, having its own 
vested interests, has forgotten its sacred 
mission and bows down to political 
poAver. The creative activities of the 
spirit of man are altogether dormant and 
ugliness has taken the place of the 
beautiful. Students give their time to 
the natural sciences and economics and 
care more for that which is useful than 
for the unattached pursuit of truth. 
Our vice-chancellors tell us that meta- 
physics and ethics may soon cease to 
find a place in the curriculum of studies. 
Both ill the sphere of thought and in 
the sphere of action the tendency 
appears to be towards disintegration, 
towards the breaking up of human 
society into national, racial, and ideolo- 
gical groups, militant and opposed ^ 
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one another. Under the stress of 
internal factions and external aggression 
lliw and order are becoming extremely 
unstable. Thinking men recognize the 
existence of the malady. Acting on the 
dictum ‘As long as there is life, there is 
hope/ statesmen are making frantic 
efforts to effect temporary cures. But 
the malady appears to be too deep-set to 

yield to^ostrums and pills. 

* * * 

Whence will the spiritual revival come, 
what forms will it take, and wherein lies 
its potency to effect a complete cure of 
a malady the symptoms of which are 
so complicated and diversified, are the 
questions to which wc shall now address 
ourselves. We began by quoting the 
opinion of a great spiritual genius of the 
age. Let us remember that Swami 

Vivekananda delivered his addresses on 

Jnana-Yoga in the city of London, in 
the heart of the British Empire. The 
preaching of the Vedanta in the heart of 
the British Empire appears to have a 
deep significance. Let us listen to what 
Swami Vivekananda has to say on this 
matter. ‘Yes, it is worth one’s while to 
plant an idea in the heart of this great 
London, surely the greatest governing 
machine that has ever been set in 

motion. T often watch its working, the 
power and perfection with which the 
minutest vein is reached, its wonderful 
system of cireulation and distribution. 
It helps one to realize how' great is the 
Empire, and how great its task. And 
with all the rest, it distributes thought. 
It would be worth a man’s while to 
place some ideas in the heart of this 
great machine, so that they might 
circulate to the remotest part.’ The 
early Christian apostles planted the 
ideas of their Master in the heart of the 
city of (Rome, the metropolis of the 
World at that time. The idea? spread 
and gave rise to a new civilization. In 
the march of time the old order 


changed, but Rome continues to be the 
centre of Christendom. May not some- 
thing similar happen again, and London 
become the distributing centre of 
Vedantic thought ? The conquered 
Greece conquered Rome, it is said. Why 
should not conquered India make herself 
ready to effect a cultural conquest of 
the British Empire? Advaita Vedanta, 
upholding the divinity of man, provides 
a rational basis for democracy. With its 
principles of universal tolerance, it rises 
above sects and creeds. It looks upon 
man as man and has the power to 
harmonize racial differences. If India is 
to remain within the empire it will be on 
a basis of equality. Nazi and Fascist 
ideas of racial superiority will have to go 
and will go. Wc hope that a true 
•commonwealth will emerge out of the 
present conflict and the strength of the 
commonwealth will to a great extent 
depend upon the strength of the indi- 
vidual citizen and his capacity to com- 
bine with his fellow citizens whole hoarl - 
edly and unreservedly in order lo build 

a new civilization on a more stable basis. 

# * * 

The first lesson which Vedanta teaelics 
to both men and women is their potcTdial 
greatness; ‘The greatest error, savs the 
Vedanta, is to say that you are wc^k, 
that yem are a sinner, a miserabU’ 
creature, and that you have no power, 
and you cannot do this or that.’ ‘You 
arc the Pure One; awake and arise. O 
mighty one, this sleep does not befit you. 
Think not that you are weak and miser- 
able. Almighty, arise and awake, and 
manifest your own nature.’ This is the 
clarion-call of Swami Vivekananda, the 
great apostle of the Vedanta. We shall 
quote a few more passages from the 
.Tnana-Yoga. ‘The remedy for weakness 
is not brooding over weakness, but 
thinking of strength. Teach men of the 
strength that is already within them.’ 
‘Throughout the history of mankind, if 
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any motive power has been more potent 
than another in the lives of all men and 
women, it is that of faith in themselves. 
Born with the consciousness that they 
were to be great, they were great.* 
‘Faith in ourselves will do everything.* 
‘Build up your character and manifest 
your Real Nature, the Effulgent, the 
Resplendent, the Ever-Purc, and call It 
up in everyone that you see.* ‘Infinite 
power and existence and blessedness are 
ours, and we have not to acquire them : 
they are our own, and we have only to 
manifest them.* ‘Be free; hope for 

nothing from any one.’ 

# * « 

This idea arises from the knowledge 
of the divine in man. God is both 
transcendent and immanent. In Ilis 
immanent aspect he is the Soul of all 
souls. Swami Vivekananda saw the 
divinity in the wicked and the miserable. 
He coined the beautiful significant term : 
Daridra-Narayana, a term which has 
passed into current usage among the 
thinkers and reformers of modern India. 
The true philosophy of service, Karma- 
Yoga, was formulated by the great 
Swami. In his wake, modern India has 
earnestly taken up the work of uplifting 
the untouchable and the dow’ntrodden. 
At this stage, tlie reader may ask, why 
this philosophy, which has been with 
India for centuries, was not put into 
practice until the present time and how 
comes it to be that nations who do not 
possess the theory have consciously or 
unconsciously practised the Vedanta. 
The seeming anomaly may be explained 
as follows. The religious practice of a 
nation is to a great extent bound up with 
Its political life. The self-abasement 
of the serf and his meek subservience 
are the outcome of a feudal conception 
of life and are fostered by feudalism. 
Democracy makes man not only to do 
his duties but also claim his rights. 
Liberal ideas can thrive only in a liberal 


atmosphere. The influence is, of course, 
mutual. The Vedantic ideals were con- 
ceived in an epoch of freedom. They 
were fostered during the ages in the free 
and uncramped atmosphere of the forest 
universities by fearless men who defied 
not only kings and gods but also cold 
and hunger. This priceless heritage has 
now been bequeathed by Swami Viveka- 
nanda to the rich and the poor, to the 
outcast and the aristocrat, to men and 
women, to the learned and the illiterate 
of all nations and of all climes. The 

leaven is steadily spreading everywhere. 

* 

The writings of Walt Whitman and 
Edward Carpenter bear evidence to the 
striking similarity between Vedantic 
ideals and democratic ideals. Whitman 
has been rightly designated as the first 
great prophet of modern democracy. 
Ilis belief in human values makes him 
say, ‘A great city is that which has the 
greatest men and women. If it be a few 
ragged huts it is still the greatest city 
in the whole world.’ He sees the divine 
aspect of man and exclaims, ‘I see some- 
thing of God each hour of the twenty- 
four, and each moment then. In the 
faces of men and women I see God, and 
in my own face in the glass.’ His belief 
in equality finds expression in the 
following lines : 

I speak the password primeval, I 
give the sign of democracy, 

By God ! I will accept nothing 
which all cannot have on the 
same terms. 

Whoever degrades another degra- 
des me, 

And whatsoever is said or done 
returns at last to me. 

Poise and balance of mind and the 
capacity to face all situations with 
imperturbable calmness is one of the 
fruits of Vedantic discipline. Concern- 
ing this Swami Vivekananda says. 
‘ Real activity, which is the goal of 
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In this audience we have all sorts of 
persons, young men and women, 
children, boys and girls, adults, elderly 
people and a few really old men. 
Then, again, some of us here arc 
Biharis, some Bengalis and the others 
are perhaps non-Bihari and non-Bengali 
Indians. If, again, I begin to analyse 
this audience it appears that some of 
us belong to very modest strata of 
society, I mean, command very small 
incomes. A few are somewhat pros- 
perous and just a few perhaps very 
rich. 

I am only wondering how it is possi- 
ble for all these different sorts of men 
and women to ap])rbach Rainakrishna 
and his teachings. If, therefore, I am 
asked to select a topic for to-night’s 
talk it appears to me that perhaps the 
only thing that I could possibly do is 
to try to get something of common or 
universal practical value out of Rama- 
krishna. If possible, I should like to 
apply Ramakrishna and his teachings to 
the problems of all and sundry. 

Science is divided into two general 
branches, — one is theoretical and the 
other is applied. For instance, there is 
applied physics and there is applied 
chemistry. With the former you make 
electric fans, with the latter dyes and 
colours. Let my topic to-night then be 
called Applied Ramakrishna. Is it pos- 
8ib]e5 I wonder, to utilize Ramakrishna 


in such a manner as to give satisfac- 
tion to the man on the village farm, the 
woman in the kitchen, the scavenger, 
the wnzdoorf the industrial worker, the 
financier, the miner, the clerk, the 
employer, the administrator, the pariah, 
and anybody and everybody ? The 
diversities of the temperaments, needs, 
interests, etc. of so varied personalities 
are immense. 

A boy of fifteen looks at the world 
from one standpoint and his father, the 
adult, looks at things from an entirely 
different angle. The man sees one 
aspect of the world, and his wife, a 
woman, another aspect. And, there- 
fore, all the time trying to think of 
unity is absurd, unpractical, worthless. 
I should commence by admitting that 
it is hardly possible to have unity in 
life. Here we are, a chance assembly 
of people drawn together just for the 
time being. The most fundameiilal 
difference is the difference in age and 
another fundamental difference is the 
difference in income. A no less 
momentous difference is the difference 
between man and woman. To talk 
about unity, harmony, peace, absence 
of conflicts is something that is un- 
natural, utterly inhuman, absolutely 
irrational. There is the young man’s 
point of view and there is the adult’s 
point of view. Then, again, there is 
the poor man’s point of view and there 
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is the rich man’s point of view. And 
so on. 

I look at the world as a human being 
of flesh and blood, and therefore I try 
to understand Ramakrishna from the 
standpoint of flesh and blood. If I can 
apply Ramakrishna to the problems of 
human beings, men and women as they 
factually are, conditioned as they are 
by sex, age, income, etc., I shall 
believe that I have done something. 

Has Ramakrishna any message for 
the men and women of the world about 
us? I have very often declared on 
many occasions that the most funda- 
mental message of Ramakrishna is the 
gospel of hope. Ramakrishna is the 
prophet of war and triumph over 
difficulties, and of strength and victory 
in the overthrow of obstacles.^' He is 
the avntnr of the pursuit of life in the 
teeth of opposition. Ramakrishna’s 
words arc the words of courage and 
self-confidcncc. My Applied Rama- 
krishna must, then, be able to 
translate this hope, war, triumph, 
strength, life, courage and self- 
confidence into concrete realities in the 
everyday life of men and women. 

Human life is the theatre of sufferings 
of all sorts. Suffering is one of the 
greatest realities. The world has in- 
numerable sufferers, miscrables, un- 
fortunates. What kind of hope is it 
possible to get for these miscrables and 
unfortunates among men and women? 
Is it really true that there is hope for 
mankind, that men and women can 
carry on war against and triumph over 
sufferings? I believe that the failures 
of the world, ostensible as they are, 
are not all failures, T shall take three 
classes of miscrables; first, the poor, 
secondly, the pariah and last not 

.K, Sarkar: Creative India from 
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least, the plucked (since there are 
young school and college folks present 
here), and I am going to demonstrate 
that each one of them has been 
achieving some success in life which he 
that runs may read. 

The verification of my Applied 
Ramakrishna as the gospel of hope will 
lie just in the fact of these successes 
and triumphs achieved by the poor, 
the pariah and the plucked. It is on 
statistically demonstrable pragmatic 
realities derived from factual experi- 
ences in East and West that the gospel 
of Ramakrishna can be said to estab- 
lish its claims to recognition as a 
profound re-making in philosophy 
under modern conditions. It is not the 
mere ])ious wish of a well-meaning 
saint or a sort of copy-book sop to the 
failures and incurables in order to 
counsel perseverance and patience in 
their prospective careers. Every 
realistic sociology of human struggles 
and conquests, of creative disequilibria, 
in diverse fields can but lead to this 
grand conclusion. 

Poverty and Creativity 

Social statistics and social sciences 
have only one message and that is the 
message of hope, and this hope is 
grounded in the realities of the past 
and the present. 

If you ask me what I know of the 
world in East and West and what I 
have seen of mankind as it is and has 
been, I should reply in one word that 
the world belongs to the poor man. It 
is the poor man who rules the world. 
It is the poor man that has always 
conquered the world. This appears to 
be a most absurd statement. Nothing 
should seem to be more silly than a 
remark like this. And yet nothing 
to me truer, more positive, more prag- 
matic, and more objective as an 
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account of the affairs "of men and 
women. 

The absurdity of my position is in- 
deed patent On the surface. Everybody 
in the two hemispheres is too painfully 
aware that it is the man with means 
that lords it over in the market-place. 
The moneyed man commands the press 
and the platform in Asia as in Eur- 
America. The financial magnate passes 
for an authority in everything from the 
paddy-fields on the Earth to the canals 
in the Mars. The high-salaried 
government official cannot be challenged 
by anybody in regard to (piestions of 
any kind, moral, social or religious. 
He is supposed to be sahjanta, knowing 
everything. And in political life 
leadership can be commanded only by 
the man who possesses several automo- 
biles as well as the sinews of war to 
maintain a bunch of sycophants. 
Apparently the world, mankind’s 
morals, manners and sentiments — the 
arts and sciences — all should appear to 
be controlled and commanded by 
wealth. 

In spite of this much too palpable 
dictatorship of money and the easily 
visible domination of the w'orld by the 
rich, I maintain that the men and 
women who are guiding the world, 
directing the masses and the classes 
along fresh untrodden paths, dragging 
mankind willy-nilly to the next higher 
stages of its potentialities, and estab- 
lishing new socio-cultiiral and spiritual 
patterns for to-day and to-morrow are 
those who are poor. My view of 
human progress and social advance is 
entirely opposed to the apparent, the 
obvious and the visible. 

Does the poor man require to be 
described? I don’t believe he docs. 
.Everybody present here knows the 
ptooT man. Neither in Bihar nor in 
Bengal, nor in the rest of India do we 
need to define poverty. But still let 


me be precise. Hie poor man , is a 
man who does not have ttro meals a 
day. In my expressive Bengali the 
poor men and women are persons who 
adh-petorkhayf i.e. eat half-stomachs. 
Or they are the persons who do not 
du beta anchay, i.e. cannot rinse their 
mouths twice a day. They are half- 
fed, semi-naked, unhou?ed people. If 
this picture of poverty should appear 
to be too realistic, too unparliament- 
ary, nay, too tragic to certain tem- 
peraments let me satisfy them by 
declaring that the poor man is a 
person whose earnings are too modest 
to be pakraoed (caught) by the 
income-tax commissioner. Such per- 
sons arc to be found in thousands, 
in millions not only in Bihar, in 
Bengal, in India, but in every country 
of the world, including the richest 
regions, e.g. Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
France and Germany. My observa- 
tion is that the world has ever been 
factually governed by persons who 
come from such classes. It is the ill- 
fed, ill-clad and ill-housed classes, 
communities or families, it is the noii- 
iiicome-tax-paying groups of citizens 
in a country that have ever been the 
source of men and women who have 
re-made the world and reconstructed 
the society. The role of poor men as 
the re-makers of mankind and creators 
of epochs in culture is to me the most 
palpable truth, the first postulate of 
history, economics, philosophy and 
sociology. This, is in my appraisal 
the solidest foundation of the science 
of progress and the art of human 
betterment or the systhne de politique 
positive (to use Comte’s phrase). 

Creativities in Bihar and Bengal 

I am talking to-night in a town of 
Bihar. So by way of illustration I 
should ask you to verify my postulate 
or examine its validity and worth 
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pragmatically by an enumeratidh of 
the leading men and women of Bihar 
to-day, i.e. by an inventory of the 
contemporary Bihari creativities. 
There are quite a few prominent 
persons in contemporary Bihar. How 
many of them do you recognize as 
somewhat creative persons, as the 
makers of Bihari ideals, and the 
founders of a new age for Bihari men 
and women ? Naturally, you will, 
first, have to make out a list of the 
well-known persons in politics, in law- 
courts, in business, and in culture. 
You will have to list the highly placed 
officials in the administrative system 
including the legislature. Then you are 
sure to count the authors and journa- 
lists, poets, novelists, painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians and playwrights. Some 
of them are perhaps known as scientists, 
philosophers or antiquarians. You are 
not likely to ignore the researchers in 
industry, technology, the exact sciences 
and the humanities. The religious 
missionaries and social reformers arc 
not to be excluded by any means. Last 
but not least, your list will care to in- 
clude the politicians, young and old, of 
all parties, communities and donouiina- 
tions, the labour leaders, the kmin 
(farmer) leaders, the trade-miionists, and 
all groups of martyrs for political free- 
dom and social justice. 

In the next place, I should ask you 
to go into the biographical details about 
these leading men and women of Bihar 
in the most diverse professions and occu- 
pations. This biography is to be 
confined for the present purpose to the 
economic and financial items of their 
lives. The most important question 
about all of them is the level of their 
present incomes. How much do they 
earn to-day? You would not be dis- 
closing any tremendous secrets of socio- 
economic life if you were to come out 
^ith the proposition that as ‘gainfully 


employed’ persons these leading men 
and women of Bihar fall mainly into 
two classes. The first and the most 
preponderant class comprises those who, 
if not actually adhpeta khawa^ half- 
meal-takers, are at any rate non-income- 
tax-payers. The other class, a very 
small group indeed, belongs to the some- 
what substantial sections in so far as 
they can be reached by the income-tax 
commissioner. From the standpoint of 
earnings these are the two fundamental 
groups in the social stratification of the 
Bihari people. 

These ‘somewhat substantial’ persons 
may he further analysed in an intensive 
manner. You know quite well from 
personal experience “those of you who 
have watched the economic develop- 
ments in Bihar since the beginning of 
the present century, — that many of the 
persons who are ‘somewhat substan- 
tial’ in earnings to-day were outside of, 
i.e. below that class even ten, fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Many of the 
richest businessmen, industrialists, law- 
yers, medical practitioners and members 
of the different government services 
were not members of the ‘somewhat 
substantial’ groups at the commence- 
ment of their careers. A very large 
number among them was actually poor 
and in straitened circumstances. Very 
many of these influential and substan- 
tial Biharis of to-day are self-made men 
in the strictest sense of the term. These 
facts about the antecedents and previ- 
ous careers of the leaders and prominent 
personalities are open secrets, if secrets 
at all they be. You should not mis- 
understand me. I do not vouch that 
not a single person among the substan- 
tial lawyers, doctors, bankers, intellec- 
tuals, government servants etc. of to- 
day was iinancially substantial in hi>' 
childhood or youth. You are simpl.v to 
take it that the number of rich /amilies 
that have contributed to tb*’ prosperous 
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persons of to-day is very very small, 
so small that it may bo virtually 
ignored. This is a purely statistical 
question and deserves to be carefully 
gone into with a somewhat long-period 
view-point by economic and sociologi- 
cal, nay, political researchers. 

I should now ask you to go a little 
bit further back in time. Make 
inquiries about the parents of these 
substantial persons of to-day. How 
many fathers of such men were substan- 
tial? Then, again, what about their 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers ? 
You will be convinced that, say, about 
1857 the ancestors of most of the 
prominent and prosperous citizens of 
to-day were persons of very modest 
means and humble in every economic 
sense. 

The majority of the worth-while men 
of Bihar at the present moment is poor. 
Of the minority, again, a preponderantly 
large proportion was poor half a gene- 
ration ago and of course two genera- 
tions ago. It is very difficult to point 
to many leaders of Bihari public life, 
business and culture who have been 
continuously prosperous for two genera- 
tions. The role of the poor men as the 
factual rulers of mankind in ideas, 
ideals, movements and activities, is then 
demonstrated by the history of our own 
times, so far as Bihar is concerned. 
Whatever is being accomplished in 
Bihar to-day in politics, industry, 
science, culture, social reform, religious 
reconstruction, — is being accomplished 
in the main by the sons of clerks, 
peasants, schoolmasters etc., the poorer 
sections of the Bihari people. It is the 
poor that have made Bihar and are re- 
making Bihar with a view to further 
progress. A statistical study in this 
field is a desideratum. 

I have spoken so much about Bihar 
because I am talking in a town o! Bihar. 
But 1 am not unconscious of the pre- 


sende of Bengali men and women in this 
meeting. What about Bengal ? I 
should advise you to institute the same 
statistical inquiries about the leading 
personalities of contemporary Bengal. 
Most of the profoundly creative men and 
women of Bengal to-day do not know 
how to make both ends meet. Many 
of the poets, painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, journalists, school and college 
teachers, political preachers, labour 
organizers, social workers, research 
scholars in the natural and social 
sciences and so forth are certainly the 
makers of new epochs in Bengali culture 
and world-progress. Is it not notorious 
that most of the members of these crea- 
tive classes are indigent, miserable and 
pauperized ? 

Among the somewhat prosperous 
Bengalis in law, medical practice, 
service or business you will find nothing 
but a repetition of the story of the 
Biharis. The earnings of the fathers of 
these prosperous Bengalis of to-day, 
whether in Calcutta or rno/wssif, were 
generally speaking, humble. Very 
many of them have come from poor 
families, sometimes so poor that hardly 
anybody knows anything of their 
parents. The fathers of some of them 
were cooks and mothers maidservants. 
How many of the financially substan- 
tial Bengalis of 1040 were substantial 
at the time of our glorious Stvadrshi 
revolution of 1905 ? An exceedingly 
large number was actually poor. Their 
fathers were poorer and their grand- 
fathers poorer still. Most of such 
Bengalis as are earning thousands at the 
bar, in medical profession and in the 
services, or have become millionaires 
and owners of properties on account of 
business careers were not born with 
silver spoons in their mouths. In 
Bengal as in Bihar the poor man of to- 
day is the rich man of to-morrow, 
idthough not invariably. 
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You do not have to go out of your 
own geographical horizon into far off 
Eur-America to discover instances of 
rich men emerging out of distress, 
misery and poverty, — from thatched 
cots and mud floors. The politics, 
industry, science, art, literature, reli- 
gion, morals, and philosophy, — in one 
word, the entire culture of young 
Bengal is in the main the creation of 
its poorer representatives. It is the 


poor that have conquered Bengal and 
are conquering Bengal in order to push 
it forward to the enterprises of world- 
wide importance. Bengali clerks, 
peasants, artisans and shopkeepers of 
low pecuniary status have contributed 
a large number of the epoch-making 
stalwarts of politics, commerce and 
culture in modern and contemporary 
India. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SRI AUROBINDO 


By Prof. S. K. Maitha, M.A., Pii.D. 

I III the Prubuddha Bharata of May 1940, we gave a summary of the main topics 
(lealt wiLli in Vol. I of The Life Divine and held out the hope that after the piibliea- 
tiou of Vol. II,* a fuller study of the thought of Sri Aurobindo will be presented in the 
pages of this journal. We are glad that IVof. S. K. MnlLra, Head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty of .\rls, Benares Hindu University, has ably aeeom- 
plislied this task ; we express our gratitude to him. — Ed.] 


I had occasioTi recently to speak as 
well as write on the Yoga of Sri 
Aurobindo. If I am tn-day writing on 
Ills philosophy, it must not he supposed 
that I am dealing with a wdiolly different 
subject, for, as with our artcienl sages, 
so with Sri Aurobindo, philosophy and 
Yoga always go hand in hand. Our 
sages called philosophy Darshana ; it was 
with them a vision of truth, and not a 
mere logical approaeli to truth. In that 
view, philosophy is Yoga aiul Yoga is 
philosophy. The English word philos- 
ophy, again, derived as it is from the 
two Greek words philos^ love, and 
aophia^ knowledge, means also nothing 
but love of truth. In that sense, Yoga, 
as the method of raising the human to 
the Divine rests primarily and essentially 
upon the search for truth, which is the 
aim of philosophy. Any other eonee])- 
tion of philosophy — any conception of it, 
for example, which would reduce it to a 


mere logical machinery— or any other 
conception of Yoga — any conception of 
it, for example, which avouUI make it a 
matter of the accpiisition of supernormal 
powers or Vibhutis — is totally repugnant 
to Sri Aurobindo. 

I am further temj)tc(l to Avrite on Sri 
Aurobindo’s phil(is()])hy because of the 
a]>pearance of his book The Life Divine. 
The year 1940 is a very stirring year in 
the history of the world. Cataclysmic 
changes liavc occurred in it in the 
political and economical life of man. 
But for j)hilosophy the most stirring 
cA’eiit of the year is the appearance of 
the hook Tfir Idle Divine in its complete 
form. No book in this century has 
shaken philosophical thought to its very 
foundations so much as this book has 
done, since the publication of Bergson’s 
L^EvoJutinn Crcairice nearly thirty-five 
years ago. I am not in the habit of 
making prophecies, nor is prophecy in 


Life Divine, Vol. II (Parts 1 & 2). By Sri Aurobindo. Published by The 
Arj/a Publishtn^ House, 6S, College Street, Calcutta. Pp. 1,186. Price Rs. 16, 
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place in the domain of philosophyi but I 
hope I shall be pardoned when I say 
that this book will live for all time as 
one of the world’s greatest philosophical 
classics. This is my apology for present- 
ing before the readers of the Prabnddha 
Bharata, a journal devoted to religion 
and philosophy and hallowed by the 
memory of Sri Ramukrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, a few thoughts that come 
to my mind after reading this remarkable 
book. 

Philosophy must steer clear of 
Two Negations 

The fundamental idea upon which the 
whole structure of Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy rests is that Matter as well as 
Spirit is to be lotikcd upon as real. It 
will not do therefore for philosophy to 
ignore Matter as it will not do for it to 
ignore Spirit. A spiritualistic philosophy 
that totally negates Matter is as one- 
sided as a materialistic philosophy that 
totally ignores Spirit. The two 
extremes, therefore, which philosophy 
must avoid are materialism ignoring 
Spirit and spiritualism ignoring Matter. 

For this reason Sri Aurobindo declares, 
‘The affirmation of a divine life upon 
earth and an immortal sense in mortal 
existence can have no base unless we 
recognize not only eternal Spirit as the 
inhabitant of the bodily mansion, the 
wearer of this mutable robe, but accept 
Matter of which it is made as a fit and 
noble material out of which He weaves 
constantly His garbs, builds recurrently 
the unending scries of His mansions’ 
(TAfe Divhifi p. 8). We must say with 
OUT ancient forefathers, ‘Matter also is 
Brahman’ (‘annam brahmeti vya- 
j&nat’). The inevitable result of separat- 
ing Matter from Spirit is, as Sri Auro- 
bindo points out, to force us to make a 
choice between the two. This is, in 
i^ct, what we actually notice in the 


history of humnn thought. Bither 
Spirit has been denied as an illusion of 
the imagination tff Matter has been 
denied as an illusion of the senses. The 
result is either ‘a great bankruptcy of 
Life’ or ‘an equal bankruptcy of the 
things of the Spirit.’ 

The materialist’s denial of the Spirit 
rests upon an apotheosis of sensuous 
knowledge. The senses are for the 
materialist the sole means of knowledge. 
Reason, if it goes in any way beyond the 
data of the senses, must be pronounced 
to be a false guide. 

The extreme narrowness of the 
materialist’s position is its own undoing. 
There is no possibility of denying the 
creative function of the mind and the 
still higher powers of the Spirit in thi* 
shaping of our knowledge. There arc 
vast fields which are inaccessible to the 
senses. And even in the regions where 
the senses function, the knowledge that 
is obtained is not tied down to the 
senses. All knowledge, qua knowledge', 
exhibits a transcendence of the senses, a 
reconstruction of the sensuous material 
by the mind and the higher powers of 
the Spirit. 

But materialism, formidable as it Wi»s 
in the eighteenth and nineteentli 
centuries, is now greatly discredited and 
is no longer such an obstacle to the 
understanding of the true nature of Real- 
ity as the other one-sided theory, the 
spiritualism which denies altogether the 
reality of the sensuous world. 

The spiritualistic negn+ion of the 
physical world is called by Sri Aurobindo 
the ‘refusal of the ascetic,’ and is 
pronounced by him to be ‘more com- 
plete, more final, more perilous in its 
effects on individuals or collectivities that 
hear its potent call to the wilderness’ 
than the materialistic denial of the 
spiritual world. 

This one-sided affirmation of the Spirit 
is the characteristic note of Indian 
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thought as we find it in the Vedanta. 
Due to the predominant position which 
the.Vedanta occupies4n our country, this 
way of thinking even now dominates 
fndian thought, which is still more or 
less under the shadow of ^the great 
refusal,’ as Sri Aurobindo calls it. 

Not that this line of thought has not 
})ecn of help in the development of our 
culture. It has done tremendous service 
in quickening the spiritual life. It has 
created in man a great aspiration, the 
aspiration after unity with the Divine, 
I he spiritual value of which it is im- 
j)ossible to exaggerate. 

The Ascending and the Descending 
Movement : Evolution and Involu- 
tion 

But nevertheless it is one-sided. It 
lakes into account only one aspect of 
Die world-process the aspect of ascent. 
But there is the other aspect of it also — 
the aspect of descent. In fact, without 
the descent of Ihe Spirit into the world, 
there cannot be any ascent of the world 
into the Spirit, To the extent to which 
the Spirit has descended into the world, 
to that very extent is it possible for the 
world to ascend into the Spirit. There 
is a descent of the Spirit even into 
Matter. That is why Matter seeks to 
evolve into something higher than 
Matter- -Life. There is a descent of the 
Spirit into Life, and that is why Life 
s{‘eks to rise to somctliing higher than 
itself Mind. Similarly, there is a 
descent of the Spirit into Mind, and 
Mind must tlierefore Illo^'e towards 
its Source by ascending to something 
higher than itself — Supermind. The 
ascending process does not stop with the 
Supermind but continues till the 
Absolute Spirit or Sachchidananda is 
reached. 

The descending process is called in- 
volution, and the ascending process 
Evolution. Everywhere Evolution is 


conditioned by Involution. The evolu- 
tion of Matter is possible only because 
there has been an involution of the 
Spirit into Matter. Had tbert not been 
a deposit of the Spirit in Matter, the 
latter could not have evolved. That is 
why it is so necessary to look upon 
Matter also as spiritual. That is why 
the one-sided spiritual view which totally 
ignores Matter is so fundamentally 
wrong. You cannot talk of evolution 
and yet deny the spiritual element in 
Matter. As with Matter, so is it with 
Life, Soul and Mind. There can be no 
talk of any upward movement of these 
unless eacli of these bears the stamp of 
the Spirit upon its back. Ascent with- 
out descent, evolution without involution 
is unthinkable. The Vedantist in his 
enthusiasm for the ascent of the human 
consciousness into the Divine forgets this 
fundamental fact. He ignores altogether 
the mainspring of all evolution — the 
descent of the Spirit into the minutest 
particle of Matter. 

Evolution reproduces in the reverse 
order the process of the descent of the 
Spirit in involution. The order of in- 
volution, as sketched by Sri Aurobindo, 
(Vide Life Divine Vol. I, p. 403) is as 
follow^s : Existence, Consciousness-Force, 
Bliss, Supermind, Mind, Psyche (or 
Soul), Life, Matter. The order of 
evolution will therefore be : Matter, 
Life, Psyche, Mind, Supermind, Bliss, 
Consciousness-Force, Existence. The 
first four constitute the lower hemis- 
phere, the last four the upper hemis- 
phere. The stages in the lower hemis- 
phere constitute the subordinate forms 
of those in the upper hemisphere. ‘Mind 
is a subordinate form of Supermind 
which takes its stand in the standpoint 
of division. Life is similarly a sub- 
ordinate power of the energy aspect of 
Sachchidananda, it is Force working out 
form and the play of conscious energy 
from the standpoint of division created 
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by Mind ; Matter is the form of the 
substance of being which the existence 
of Sachchidananda assumes when it 
subjects itself to the phenomenal action 
of its consciousness and force’ (Ibid, 
p. 402). Psyche or Soul is similarly a 
subordinate power of the third divine 
principle of Infinite Bliss, but a power 
^in terms of our consciousness and under 
the conditions of soul-evolution in the 
world.’ 

The knot between the higher and the 
lower hemispheres is where Mind and 
Supermirid meet with a veil between 
them. ‘The rending of the veil is the 
condition of the divine life in humanity ; 
for by that rending, by the illuminating 
descent of the higher into the nature of 
the lower being and the forceful ascent 
of the lower being into the nature of the 
higher, mind can recover its divine light 
in an all-comprehending supermind, the 
soul realize its divine self in the all- 
possessing, all-blissful Ananda, life re- 
possess its divine power in the play of 
omnipotent Consciousness-Force and 
matter open to its divine liberty as a 
form of the divine Existence’ (Ibid, 
p. 404). 

The changes brought about by the 
descent of Supermind into Mind and the 
consequent evolution of Mind into 
Supermind have further been described 
as follows : ‘And this means the evolu- 
tion not only of an untrammelled con- 
sciousness, a mind and sense not shut up 
in the walls of the physical ego or limited 
to the poor basis of knowledge given by 
the physical organs of sense, but a life- 
power liberated more and more from its 
mortal limitations, a physical life fit for 
a divine inhabitant and— in the sense not 
of attachment or of restriction to our 
present corporeal frame but an exceed- 
ing of the law of the physical body — ^the 
conquest of death, an earthly immortal- 
ity’ (Ibid. p. 899). 


An earthly immortality 1 Here we 
have, in fact, one of the most startling 
features of Sri AtBrobindo’s conception 
of evolution. Our evolution to a higher 
stage does not mean any severance from 
our body, life, soul or mind, but it 
means a complete transformation of 
these. In their transformed condition 
many of their characteristics w^hich are 
merely accidental, that is to say, which 
belong to them only in their present un- 
regenerate state, will disappear. For 
instance, death is not an inherent 
characteristic of life, but is only a feature 
of it so far as it is subservient to the 
operation of Mind. Thus, when Life is 
freed from the operatioji of Mind, as it 
will be on the descent of the Supermind, 
it will not be any longer subject to death. 

With the genius of a true philosopher 
Sri Aurobindo realizes that to fly from 
Matter would be really to fly from 
Spirit. If the Spirit is truly to be the 
supreme principle, there is no escapi* 
from the position that Matter must also 
be spiritual, in spite of its staggering 
stupidity and iron necessity. To ‘spirit- 
ualize Matter must therefore be thi* task 
of evolution and not escape from Matlcry 

In fact, escapism is the last thing 
which finds favour with Sri Aurobindo. 
In words that breathe lofty heroism and 
unshakable faith in the supremacy of the 
Spirit, he says, ‘Therefore, the exclusive 
spiritual seeker is justified from his view- 
point if, disgusted wuth the mud of 
Matter, revolted by the animal gross- 
uess of Life or impatient of the self- 
imposed narrowness and downward 
vision of Mind, he determines to break 
from it all and return by inaction and 
silence to the Spirit’s immobile lil)erty. 
But that is not the sole view-point, nor, 
because it has been sublimely held or 
glorified by shining and golden examples, 
need we consider it the integral and 
ultimate wisdom. Rather, liberating our- 
selves from all passion and revolt, let us 
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see what this divine order of the uni- 
verse means, and, as for this great knot 
and tangle of Matter denying the Spirit, 
let us seek to find out and separate its 
strands so as to loosen it by a solution 
and not cut through it by a violence* 
(Ibid. Vol. I, p. 371). 

The evolution of the world has so far 
reached four stages : Matter, Life, 
Psyche and Mind. But the time has now 
(•(irae, says Sri Aurobindo, when Evolu- 
tiuii must take a leap into the next 
higher stage, namely. Supermind. 
V/hen this leap is taken, there will be a 
lotal transformation of the whole world, 
ns has just been explained. 

Where Philosophy and Yoga meet 

This will be made possible, this ascent 
from Mind to Supermind, by the descent 
of the latter into the former through 
the rending of the veil which separates 
them. How, however, is this to be 
effected ? Tt will be effected by the 
Divine Shakti. But even if the Divine 
Shakti comes forward to rend the veil, 
the veil will not be rent, the light of the 
Supermind will not illumine our con- 
sciousness, unless there is an intense 
aspiration on our part for it and an 
opening out of the whole of our body, 
life, soul and mind for the purpose of 
receiving the light. Here is the point 
where philosophy joins hands with Yoga. 
What philosophy establishes theoretically 
as a fundamental necessity, we can only 
realize practically through Yoga. 

The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo has for its 
object nothing else than this — the prep- 
aration of the field, so that when the 
Supramental light descends, it may find 
the soil fit to receive it. For it is 
possible that the Divine may knock at 
our door, and we in our ignorance and 
stupidity and crass egotism may not 
open it. That will be nothing short of a 
calamity. It is Yoga that enables us to 
6 


avert such a calamity. It teaches us to 
open all the doors of our body, life, soul 
and mind to the new light till at is coming 
from above. ‘The supramental change,’ 
says Sri Aurobindo, ‘is a thing decreed 
and inevitable in the evolution of the 
earth-consciousness, for its upward ascent 
is not ended and mind is not its last 
summit.’ ‘But that the change may 
arrive, take form and endure, there is 
needed the call from below with a will to 
recognize and not deny the Light when 
it comes, and there is needed the sanction 
of the Supreme from above’ {Mother 
pp. 83-84). The actual rending of the 
veil which separates us from the Divine 
Tiight can only be done by the Supreme 
Being ; no human effort has the power to 
do this. Human effort, however, if 
properly directed, can prepare human 
beings to receive the Supormind when it 
descends. 

When the veil is rent and the Super- 
mind descends, human beings are trans- 
raised to a higher level. But that this 
consummation may take place, three 
things are necessary, namely, conscious- 
ness, plasticity, and unreserved 
surrender, the nature of each of which 
is beautifully described at pp. 75-77 of 
the book The Mother, Lest anybody 
should think that this means that the 
whole of the human race should be raised 
CH bloch to the su])ramental level, Sri 
Aurobindo says very clearly, ‘It must be 
conceded at once that there is not the 
least probability or possibility of the 
whole human race rising in a bloc to the 
supramental level ; what is suggested is 
nothing so revolutionary and astonishing, 
but only the capacity in the human 
mentality, when it has reached a certain 
level or a certain piunt of stress of the 
evolutionary impetus, to press towards a 
higher plane of consciousness and its 
embodiment in the being* {Life Divine 
Vol. II, Part II, p. 837), 
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The ‘How* and the ‘Why* of the 
World-Process 

(a) The Pure Eimstent 

I have given above a very brief sketch 
of the world-process as conceived by Sri 
Aurobindo. I have now to discuss the 
question of the ‘how* and the ‘why* of 
this process. 

The problem of Creation and of the 
world-process after creation has been in 
all ages the stumbling-block of all 
monistic philosophers in the East as well 
as the West. How can the One become 
Many, and how can the Many remain 
Many without infringing the Oneness of 
the One ? This problem has proved per- 
plexing as much to our great Aeharyas 
of the Vedanta as to Plato and Spinoza. 
Pluralists, of course, have escaped this 
difficulty, but they have done so at the 
cost of truth. 

Sri Aurobindo has discussed the 
question very fully in The Life Divine. 
The Absolute Reality, as he conceives it, 
is the triune principle Sachchidarianda, 
that is, Existence-Consciousness-Force- 
Bliss. The Absolute as a Pure Existent 
is no doubt the fundamental reality, but 
movement, energy, process is equally a 
reality. We have to acknowledge there- 
fore two fundamental facts — a fact of 
Being and a fact of Becoming. 

Strictly speaking, the Absolute is 
neither Being nor Becoming, neither One 
nor Many, but is beyond both. Stability 
and movement, unity and multiplicity 
are, in fact, our mental representations of 
the Absolute. ‘World-existence,’ says 
Sri Aurobindo, ‘is the ecstatic dance 
of Shiva which multiplies the body of the 
God numbcrlcssly to the view; it leaves 
that white existence precisely where and 
what it was, ever is and ever will be; 
its sole absolute joy is the joy of the 
dancing* (Ibid. Vol. I, p. 110). But as 
it is impossible for us to conceive the 
Absolute as beyond stability and move- 


ment, beyond unity and multiplicity, 
‘we must accept the double fact, admit 
both Shiva and Kali and seek to know 
what is this measureless movement in 
Time and Space with regard to that time- 
less and spaceless pure Existence, one 
and stable, to which measure and 
measurelessness are inapplicable.’ 

(h) The Mother 

The question now arises : What is the 
nature of this Force which we have just 
seen is to be regarded as a fundamental 
fact.^ Is it conscious or unconscious? 
Sri Aurobindo shows that it must be 
regarded as conseious, for the difficullies 
of either the Sankhya position which 
treats Prakriti as unconscious or that of 
the Western materialists Avho try to 
derive consciousness from a material 
force, are really iiisuperahle. But the 
most formidable obstacle to the accept- 
ance of the fact that Force is conscious 
is the most widely prevalent view that 
all consciousness is mental waking cons- 
ciousness. On account of this view 
people fail to understand tliat conscious- 
ness is operating in Nature. But this 
view is absolutely false, so much so that 
Sri Aurobindo declares that ‘it must now 
definitely disappear from ])hilosophiea! 
thinking.’ Our highest forms of con^; 
ciousncss.are in the sublimijial condition. 
Indeed, our subliminal consciousness has 
a dcj)th and a power of action far exceed- 
ing that of our waking consciousness. 
There is again the supracoiiscient consci- 
ousness which is totally igm red by this 
view. 

Force, being thus Conscious Force, the 
question arises : In what way doc's it 
si and to the Pure Existent which is the 
Ultimate Reality? If we suppose this 
Conscious Force to be the ultimate 
essence of all existence, then the Pure 
Existent also cannot remain in its pure 
existence but is compelled to move. But 
this view will go against the Absolute- 
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ness of the ^ure Eadstent, and is there- 
fore untenable. We have to look upon, 
therefore, this Conscious Force as 
inherent in the Pure Existent. Force 
thus inherent in the Pure Existent may 
be at rest or may be in motion. When 
it is at rest, it nonetheless exists ; indeed, 
it is the nature of Conscious Force to 
liave this alternative possibility of rest 
and motion, the first meaning self- 
concentration and the second self- 
diffusion. 

This Conscious Force which is inherent 
ill the Pure Existent (Sat) and which is 
the dynamical principle at the root of all 
world-process, is called by Sri Aiirobindo 
The Mother. Its nature has been very 
fully described by Sri Aurobindo in his 
book The Mother. 

The Mother is the Divine Shakti which 
is the operative principle of the universe. 
But she is veiled by her Yoganiaya, so 
long as she works in the lower hemis- 
phere. ^In all that is done in the uni- 
verse, the Divine through his Shakti is 
behind all action but he is veiled by his 
Yogamaya and works through the Ego 
of the Jiva in the lower nature’ (The 
Mother p. 10). So also the Bhagavad- 
Gita says, ‘naham prukasah sarvasya 
yogamayasama vritah . ’ 

She appears in three forms : trans- 
cendent, universal and individual. 
‘Transcendent, the original supreme 
Shakti, she stands above the worlds and 
links the creation to the ever unmanifest 
mystery of the Supreme. Universal, the 
cosmic Mahashakti, she creates all these 
beings and contains and enters, supports 
and conducts all these million processes 
and forces. Individual, she embodies 
the power of these vaster ways of her 
existence, makes them living and near to 
us and mediates between the human 
personality and the divine Nature’ (The 
Mother p, 87). She is further character- 
ized as follows : ‘All is she, for all are 
parcel and portion of the divine 


Conscious Force. Nothing can be here 
or elsewhere but what she decides and 
the Supreme sanctions ; nothing can take 
shape except what she, moved by the 
Supreme, perceives and forms after cast- 
ing it into seed in her creating Ananda’ 
(Ibid. p. 89). 

(c) Bliss 

T have so far spoken of the ‘how’ of 
the world-process. The question of the 
‘why’ remains to be discussed. Why 
does the Absolute create, and after creat- 
ing, sustain a world of divers forms? 
What is the object that it has in this 
whole scheme of creation and sustenance 
of the world? The answer in one word 
is : Bliss. It is for the sheer joy of the 
thing that the Absolute creates and 
sustains the world. I have already 
quoted one passage from his book where 
Sri Aurobindo says, ‘World-existence is 
the ecstatic dance of Shiva ... its sole 
absolute object is the joy of the 
dancing.* 

The Supreme Reality, Sachchida- 
naiicla, is not only Existence and 
Conscious Force but also Bliss. Its 
Absoluteness means also its illimitable 
bliss of conscious existence. The bliss of 
Saclichidanaiida, however, is not con- 
fined to the still and motionless posses- 
sion of its absolute self-being. Just as 
its Conscious Force projects itself into a 
world of innumerable forms, so also its 
self-delight revels in an infinite multi- 
plicity of universes. To enjoy this 
infinite movement and variation of its 
self-delight is the object of its creative 
play of Conscious Force. 

Even the relative and the finite can 
rise above their relativity and iinitude in 
proportion as they share this eternal 
bliss. Bliss, therefore, is the inherent 
characteristic of every finite being and 
of every world-process. 

The most formidable obstacle to the 
acceptance of this view is the presence 
of evil and of pain and suffering. Unless 
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we are in a position to show that this 
really is no negation of bliss but is merely 
a mode of its manifestation, our thesis, 
namely, that bliss is the inherent 
characteristic of every finite being and of 
all world-process, will remain unproved. 

Let us meet the difficulty squarely. 
What is it that is asserted ? In the first 
place, it is said that the presence of 
evil is a contradiction of the universality 
of bliss. Here Sri Aurobindo makes the 
rather startling assertion that ^we do not 
live in an ethical world.’ ‘The attempt 
of human thought to force an ethical 
meaning into the whole of Nature is one 
of those acts of wilful and obstinate self- 
confusion, one of those pathetic attempts 
of the human being to read himself, his 
limited habitual human self into all 
things and judge them from the stand- 
point he has personally evolved, which 
most effectively prevent him from arriv- 
ing at real knowledge and complete 
sight’ (Ibid. Vol. I, p. Ii4). This 
assertion, startling as it is, need not 
stagger us. For the same assertion has 
been made by most of the idealistic 
thinkers of the present day, such as 
Bradley, Bosanquet and Mackenzie. 
Their arguments also are very similar to 
those of Sri Aurobindo. They assert, 
like Sri Aurobindo, that morality is a 
peculiar feature of human life and 
cannot be treated as an ultimate 
characteristic of reality. In the highest 
condition morality will lapse into some- 
thing more complete, something which is 
a fuller expression of ourselves. Bradley 
says that morality is an appearance, for 
it rests upon u fundamental opposition 
between the ideal that is to be achieved 
and the actuality that falls far short of 
it. The highest condition, the ultimate 
nature of reality is thus ‘beyond good 
and evil.’ 

Ethics, in other words, is only a stage 
in evolution. The real factor is the urge 
of Sachchidananda towards self-expres- 


sion. This urge, says Sri Aurobindo, ‘is 
at first non-ethical, then infra-ethical in 
the animal. . . And just as all below us 
is infra-ethical, so there may be that 
above us whither we shall eventually 
arrive, which is supra-ethical, has no 
need of ethics.’ (Ibid. p. 146). 

Then, again, with regard to the 
problem of pain and suffering, it must 
be remembered that universal bliss is 
something wider and more comprehen- 
sive than what we ordinarily call 
pleasure, even as universal consciousness 
is something wider and more comprehen- 
sive than our waking consciousness. In 
its comprehensiveness it embraces both 
pleasure and pain; in fact, pleasure and 
pain arc only its positive and negative 
currents. Its first phenomenal mani- 
festations are characterized by the 
dualism of pleasure and pain, but it rises 
from these to a supreme debght of being 
which transcends the distinction of 
pleasure and pain. 

In fact, pleasure, pain and indifference 
are but the superficial vibrations of our 
limited self which is uppermost in our 
waking consciousness. They are un 
imperfect response of an incomplete self 
to the multiple contacts of the universe. 
They are only a prelude to the full and 
united play of the conscious being in us. 
They are^ ‘not the true and perfect 
symphony that may be ours if we can 
once enter into sympathy with the One 
in all variations and attune ourselves to 
the absolute and universal diapason. 
And if we can go back into ourselves and 
identify ourselves not with our superficial 
experience, but with that radiant 
penumbra of the Divine, we can live in 
that attitude towards the contacts of the 
world, and standing back in our entire 
consciousness from the pleasures and 
pains of the body, vital being and mind, 
possess them as experiences whose nature 
being superficial, does not touch or 
impose itself on our core and real being. 
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In the entirely expressive Sanskrit terms, 
there is an Anandamaya behind the 
Manomaya, a vast Bliss-Self behind the 
limited mental self, and the latter is only 
a shadowy image and disturbed reflection 
of the former’ (Ibid. p. 158). 

Moreover, pleasure, pain and indiffer- 
ence have no absoluteness about them. 
These reactions of our limited self to the 
contacts of the universe have only a 
sanction of habit and no real necessity 
behind them. We feel pleasure or pain 
in a particular situation because that is 
the habit that we have formed. But it 
is perfectly possible for us to respond in 
a different way, to feel pleasure when 
we should have felt pain, and pain when 
wc should have felt pleasure. It is 
further within our competence to return, 
instead of the habitual modes of reaction, 
pleasure, pain and indifference, the 
response of inalienable delight which is 
the experience of the true Bliss-Self 
within us. 

Thus the j)rcsence of evil and pain in 
no way contradicts the universal principle 
of Bliss which is the motive force of the 
whole universe. 

Transition to the Supermini) 

I have so far dealt with Sri x\uro- 
l)indo’s conception of the nature of the 
Supreme Reality as a Pure Existent 


manifesting itself as a Conscious Force 
and creating out of sheer self-delight. 
But the creation of a finite world out of 
the Infinite Consciousness requires an 
intermediate principle, a principle of 
selective knowledge which alone can 
fashion finite appearance out of the 
infinite reality. The difficulties of 
Spinoza’s theory of modes teach us the 
necessity of such an intermediate 
selective principle. This intermediate 
selective principle of knowledge cannot, 
however, be regarded as Mind, for this 
will lead to Illusionism or Mayavada, as 
Mind distorts Reality by arbitrary divi- 
sion. It must, says Sri Aurobindo, be 
a selective principle of knowledge which 
retains the real truth of existence. In 
other words, it must be a Supreme 
Truth-Consciousness. To this Supreme 
Truth-Consciousness, the Creator of the 
world of finite beings, Sri Aurobindo has 
given the name Supermind. It is the 
link between Sachchidananda and the 
finite world. 

In my next article I shall deal with 
Sri Aurobindo’s conception of the 
Supermind and the manner in which the 
creation of the world as well as its 
evolution takes place through the 
Supermind. I shall also deal briefly with 
his account of the Gnostic Being and of 
the Divine Life. 



THE ADVENT OF ARYANS INTO INDIA 

By Prof. Charanjit Singh Bindra 


Investigations based on the com- 
parative study of philology have led 
Pictet to surmise that long before the 
age of the Vedas and the advent of 
Aryans into India these peo])lG had 
learnt the art of building houses with 
doors, windows and fire-places for them- 
selves. They could also make pottery, 
and spin and weave to some extent. 
They wore cloaks or mantles, used 
lances, swords, the bow and arrow for 
attack in war and the shield for defence, 
though not the armour. They had 
known the science of navigation, had 
invented the decimal numeration, and 
worshipped the heaven, earth, sun, lire, 
water and wind. This nature worship 
bore even traces of an earlier mono- 
theism, from which Pictet believes it 
had proceeded. 

The question of the date of Aryan 
advent into India still bristles with 
manifold difficulties, though the finds at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa have now 
placed the study on a much firmer foot- 
ing. Guessing from the nature of 
antiquities that have been discovered at 
these places it has been hazarded that 
the males must have worn loin-clothes, 
turbans, shirts and shoes, and the ladies, 
embroidered saris, gowns and jackets, 
etc. The various kinds of ornaments 
and toilet requisites show that the 
ladies were very fashionable. The toy 
carts with wheels indicate how well 
advanced these people were on the 
mechanical side also. Their city was 
laid to the west of the Indus according 
to a pre-arranged plan with a perfect 
hygienic underground drainage system. 
The houses were sometimes two-storied, 


each having a separate well for domestic 
purposes. 

Dating the Aryan advent round about 
2000-1500 B.C., Western scholars allo- 
cate the finds at Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa to a pre-Aryan period, 8000- 
1500 B.C., assigned to the palaeolithic 
and neolithic peoples who had them- 
selves long emerged from primitive 
barbarism and developed an urban life. 
According to Dr. Majiimdar these people 
cuniiot be definitely affiliated to any 
race in India such as for exam])]e the 
Dra vidian s. And a theory is put for- 
ward on the basis of certain conclusions 
derivable from the nature of icons 
rescued from their seats of culture that 
many traits of later Hinduism, such as 
the worship of Shiva in the form of 
phallus and the mother goddess, which 
can neither be traced to the Vedas nor 
have been condemned therein, are a 
legacy of these people. Also, the BhaktJ 
cult and even some of the philosophic 
doctrines such as metempsychosis are 
alleged to liavc been inherited from the 
same people. Ultimately, the influx of 
the Aryans is considered to have caused 
the downfall of this older culture. 

On the other hand Professor Ven- 
kateswara held the view that the ‘Indus 
civilization,* which was earlier 
christened ‘Indo-Sumeriaii* by Sir .lohn 
Marshall, has nothing in common with 
the civilization of the brunette peoples 
of lleliolithic culture, and is the direct 
descendant of the Aryan stock; though 
he admits the evidence as to the inter- 
communication between the ‘Indus’ 
and ‘Heliolithic* cultures. On certain 
ethnographical grounds he considers that 
the finds at Mohenjodaro belong to the 
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later Vedic period drca 5000 — 8100 b.c., 
the Treta-Yuga of Puranic legendary 
history; and that practically all the 
Rig-Vedic hymns are anterior in date to 
these finds, and the lower date for these 
hymns therefore is the fifth millennium 
B.c. Further, on the strength of some 
astronomical data in the Rig-Vedic 
hymns he would push up the anterior 
date-limit to about eleven thousand 
B.c. He has also shown at considerable 
length that side by side with the religion 
of ritualism there existed one of iconism, 
and the transition from verbography to 
iconography in Vedism is traceable even 
ill the Rig-Veda Samhita. His reference 
is to communal life of common sacrifices 
and public worship, which is indicative 
of the Vedic genius in the direction of 
syncretism and synthesis, of sublima- 
tion and trans-val nation. The icons dis- 
covered at Mohenjodaro give, indeed, 
ample evidence of syncretism. 

Professor Aiyangar has altogether a 
different theory to propound. He starts 
with the presumption that peninsular 
India being geographically older than 
the Ilindustaji proper, man appeared on 
the former much earlier than on the 
latter. The excavations at Adichanallur 
in Tinnevclly district arc in favour of 
the conclusion that the palaeolithic man 
lived in this part of the country; but 
there is a serious break in the continuity 
of history in India from the palaeolithic 
man to his neolithic successor ; yet 
according to the professor there is 
sufficient evidence to support a con- 
clusion that the latter occupied a fairly 
large area of South India and had con- 
tinued to be there ever since. While he 
cannot say whether these inhabitants 
belonged to the Australian group or to 
the other well-known primitive groups 
of India such as the Negrito, he admits 
that the land was occupied by two 
groups of people, one civilized and the 


other much less so. Tillers of the land 
constituted the main bulk of this society 
to which the Brahmin came later as an 
immigrant and managed to keep himself 
aloof from the rest of the people securing 
for himself the much respected position 
of sublimity. 

The Aryan penetration to the South 
through the double barrier of the 
Vindhya mountains and the Narbada is, 
however, generally accepted to have 
taken place in the days of Aitareya 
about 800 B.c. But there must have 
been earlier visitors, though few and far 
between, for the immigration even in the 
eighth century b.c. was not a rapid 
process, and the description of peculiarly 
Tamil gods indicate features that would 
identify them \rith the Aryan gods. 
Even the general idea of a supernatural 
being capable of doing great harm and 
if proi>itiated in due form equally 
capable of great beneficence, is common 
to both the cultures : only the method 
of propitiation seems to have undergone 
a change, perhaps on account of the 
necessity of relaxing the uncompromising 
insistence upon the correct performance 
of elaborate ritual of the sacrifices to 
meet the needs of a wider circle of 
clientele. There is evidence* that the 
Aryans on their move to the Gangctic 
basin came in contact with the tribes 
inhabiting the other side of the Vindhya 
mountains at an early date. 

Again, some of the writings found at 
Mohenjodaro have been recently deci- 
phered and the numerals discovered 
shown to bear no connection with the 
Aryan system of figures, on the contrary 
these arc analogous to the Dravidian 
numerals. This finding as yet awaits 
confirmation, but if it is established, the 
entire history of ancient India may have 
to be rewritten. 

* Atharva-Veda V. 22,14 ; Aitareya-Brah- 
mana VII. 18,2 ; VIII. 22,1. 
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Here it will be worth the while to 
consider in this connection the applica- 
tion of Professor Taylor’s migration-zone 
theory, that the region where a given 
type is now found purest is not where 
it originated but the outer limit to 
which its migration flowed, its ‘margin.’ 
Accordingly the first flow of migration 
might have been from the South to the 
North as contended by Keane and 
Morris in their theory of the Indo- 
African-Australian origin of Tamils. 
This is supported by the dictum that 
there existed once a vast continent 
extending as far as Africa and Australia 
and including within it South India, 
Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago. 
This vast continent of Lemuria, now 
forming the bed of the Indian Ocean, 
is claimed to be the seat of the earliest 
civilization. There is also the Sumcro- 
Accadian-Elamite theory based on the 
Sumerians’ resemblance to the Dravidian 
ethnic type of India, which theory 
corroborates the existence of ethnic 
affinity between the Tamils and the 
early inhabitants of the Euphrates and 
Tigris Valley. Dr. Hall explicitly stipu- 
lates that it is by no means improbable 
that the Sumerians were an Indian type 
which passed by land, or perhaps by 
sea, through Persia to the valley of the 
two rivers. 

Indeed, the plateau of South India 
may have been the first home of this 
race, and from its base the march was 
continued towards North right up to 
Egypt. Curiously enough, the ancient 
Egyptians had a tradition that their 
original home was Punt, eastwards across 
the seas. In this north-west march the 
site of Mohenjodaro may have been the 
first camping ground, but being easily 
accessible to the Aryans of the Indo- 


Gangetic plain, the land of seven rivers 
(Sapta Sindhu), the new town may have 
been aryanised effectively at an early 
date by the first of the settlers. At the 
same time their own culture absorbed 
the customs and beliefs of the original 
inhabitants from the South, the accept- 
ance and practice of which rites gave 
Hinduism its later forms. 

Whereas it is now accepted that the 
Aryan immigration was a process rather 
than a single irruption, for the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda reveal a changing 
civilization and a people uncertain of 
many things, most of the modern 
historians believe that there were two 
waves of Aryan migration. The one 
consisting of the dolichocephalic or long- 
headed people, the Rishis, the type 
which at present is represented by the 
Punjabis, Jats and Afghans, came to 
India later; while the brachy cephalic or 
the broad-headed people, who are now 
represented by the Sindhis, Gujeratis, 
Mahrattas and Bengalis, entered Indi.) 
first and occupied the valley of the 
Sindhu (Indus), the Vipas (Bias) and the 
Satadru (Sutlej), the chief rivers that 
are addressed as divinities in the Rig 
Veda. These people were probably the 
founders of the Mohenjodaro civilization 
of the fourth layer, which supplies the 
missing link in the story of cultural 
evolution in India. 

The stone implements discovered at 
Mohenjodaro and far up in the North on 
the course of the Sohan in Pathoar 
territory and more recently in Kangra 
Valley, also indicate that the earliest 
Aryans had settled down to village life 
long before the Iron age in chnlcolitbic 
period, i.e. in the transitional jieriod 
between the Neolithic age and the 
Copper age. 



THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY FOR WORLD- 
CITIZENSHIP 

By Prof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 


True philosophy, like everything 
genuine and elemental, is, if not a kind 
of atavism, at least a search for the 
true homeland of the soul. 

— Prof. Wilbur Marshall Urban 

The kernel of philosophy is not the 
difficulties or the obscurantisms, but a 
metaphysical and moral piLh which 
constitutes the essence of all philosophy 
whatsoever. 

— Prof. R. D. Ranadc 

It augurs well for the future of our 
country that the pro})l(‘ni of educational 
rcconstruclion has come in the focus of 
attention of our national leaders. The 
whole country is stirred, as it were, 
with an eagerness to launch new selienics 
in the sphere of educaiional experiment. 
In a country where technological train- 
ing has for long been woefully neglect- 
ed, it is but natural that her people in 
the first Hush of their enthusiasm for an 
educational reform must put a central 
emphasis on M)asic craft’ and things 
like that and advocate an education with 
a vocational bias. But all this, howso- 
ever necessary, docs not nonsuit the 
usefulness of ‘higher education’ w’hich, 
apart from any vocational preparation, 
aims at the training of the mind and 
the moulding of personality. Eminent 
educationists all the world over are now 
trying to make education an instrument 
for a great moral preparation and the 
widening of outlook, principally to make 
it an effective instrument for the pro- 
motion of international goodwill and 
peace. In a world demented by racial 
and colour prejudices and torn to pieces 
by inordinate political ambitions, the 


inculcation of interriational-mindcdness 
must be viewed as the highest desidera- 
tum of all true ‘higher’ education. ‘It 
is the duty of the learned,’ said Gold- 
smith, ‘to unite society more closely 
and to pursuade them to become 
citizens of the world.’ This sense of 
world-citizen ship is the imperative need 
of to-day. If education succeeds in 
promoting it, the course of human 
civilization shall be taking a new turn 
indeed. It is not sufficiently realized 
that philosophy, taught in the proper 
spirit and manner, can go a long way 
towards the fulfilment of this high 
endeavour. Teachers of philosophy, I 
am afraid, do not make the most of 
their sacred jobs and allow the valuable 
opportunity of moulding the character 
of young persons to slip carelessly away 
from their hands. It is a matter of 
thousand regrets that students — and the 
number of such students is legion -even 
after going through a course in philo- 
sophy for two or more years at a 
university do not succeed in rising to a 
sense of wwld-eilizeiiship. If it does 
so happen, surely the fault lies in the 
teacher and his way of teaching and also 
to a very large extent, as the experi- 
ence of the present writer as a teacher 
has shown him, in the faulty and in- 
adequate syllabuses prescribed by our 
universities. If the teacher makes a 
right endeavour in the direction of 
creating in the minds of his students a 
genuine love for philosophical studies 
and contemplation and in inculcating in 
them the habit of assiduous philosophi- 
cal searching, it is sure to inspire them 
with the idea of world-loyalty and give 
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them world-consciousness. Now, before 
we take this question of the right method 
of teaching philosophy and the prescrip- 
tion of suitable syllabuses for students 
at universities, we have to answer a 
prior question: what is philosophy and 
how does it arouse in its students world- 
consciousness ? 

Philosophy, as distinguished from the 
sciences, physical or mental, is a synop- 
tic study of reality, a comprehensive 
and constructive survey of the universe 
as a whole; in short, a world-view. 
Different world-views, of course, are 
given by different systems of philo- 
sophy, surveying the world from differ- 
ent angles of vision, but what is of 
educative value to the student is that 
his mind makes an expansive sweep in 
thought over the whole range of reality 
and learns to impart a unity and a 
co-ordination to the apparently distinct 
and diverse elements of experience. In 
the constant endeavour to contemplate 
the whole, the pursuer of philosophy 
sheds all cramping parochialism and 
narrow-minded convictions. He does 
not see the particulars of here and lunc 
as mere discrete and disconnected partic- 
ulars, but as instances of a universal. 
This habit of appraising the universal 
in the particulars frees the mind from 
any dogmatic over-estimation of one 
particular as compared to other partic- 
ulars. A mind thus trained must see the 
universal Man in men of all ages, races 
and climes — the same universal human- 
ity in them all, and therefore shall wish 
the same justice and kindness for all. 
The Hon. Mr. Bertrand Russell rightly 
observes : ‘The mind which has be- 
kcome accustomed to the freedom and 
impartiality of philosophic contempla- 
tion will preserve something of the same 
freedom and impartiality in the world 
of action and emotion. It will view its 
purposes and desires as parts of the 
whole, with the absence of insistence 


that results from seeing them as 
infinitesimal fragments in a world of 
which all the rest is unaffected by any 
one man’s deeds. The impartiality 
which, in contemplation, is the un- 
alloyed desire for truth, is the very 
same quality of mind which, in action, 
is justice, and in emotion is that univer- 
sal love which can be given to all, 
and not only to those who are judged 
useful or admirable. Thus contempla- 
tion* enlarges not only the objects of 
our thoughts but also the objects of 
our actions and our affections : it makes 
us citizens of the universe, not only of 
one walled city at war with all the 
rest. In this citizenship of the Universe 
consists man’s true freedom, and his 
liberation from the thraldom of man’s 
hopes and fears.’* The philosopher, 
the ‘spectator,’ as he is in Plato’s 
magnificent words, ‘of all time and of 
all existence,’ breaks all barriers of 
clime and nationality in his affections 
for the human kind and in his quest 
and conquest of truth. It is only when 
man is taught to make a philosophic 
approach to the vital problems of life 
that he can be expected to rise above 
his narrow loyalties and shod the 
passions and prejudices to which the 
accidents of his birth and immediatt 
surroundings make him an heir. 

It is unfortunate that there should be 
wide-spread prejudices against philos- 
ophy which, in fact, has immcj.se 
educative value in being the instrument 
for the widest expansion of the Jiumaii 
mind and outlook. The only gain from 
philosophical studies, it is often said, 
is to habituate the mind to sec things 
cloudily or in a golden haze of obscuri- 
ties and uncertainties, to raise problems 
which cannot be answered, and to 
perplex the mind for ever in a ‘strife 
of systems.’ A detailed discussion on 

' The Problems of PhUoeophy p. 240. 
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the meaning, method and scope of 
philosophy would certainly not be 
germane to the purposes of the present 
essay, but a few words here en passant 
to clear misunderstandings about the 
nature and the validity of philosophical 
knowledge and the worth-whileness of 
the speculative pursuit will not be out 
of place. To the uninitiated, of course, 
philosophy with its unfamiliar technical 
verbiage — and this in itself is no dis- 
credit to philosophy, for every CiTact 
science which would not suffer violence 
to its exactness necessarily developes a 
technical nomenclature — appears but *a 
cloud of unknowing,’ and this can’t be 
helped ! What science has not its own 
technical phraseology? Then, why this 
hue and cry against philosophy alone? 
But the misunderstandings, pardonable 
as they are, of the uninitiated apart, 
the pursuers of philosophy arc them- 
selves asking at the present day the 
question whether philosophy, as distinct 
from the sciences, is at all a body of 
valid knowledge and whether the grand 
arches of speculative ^systems’ rest at 
all on solid pillars of certainty and 
ascertainable truths. Although an 
elucidation of the concept of philosophy 
is a main ingredient in the fermenta- 
tion of contemporary philosophical dis- 
cussions, nothing definite seems to have 
yet emerged out of it. The present 
writer, however, has always held that 
though philosophers profess to pursue 
different methods, yet, philosophy, as 
the reflective understanding of reality, 
has and can have but one method and 
one which can yield an indisputably 
valid body of knowledge. The method 
of philosophy may be described as a 
reflective explication of the fundamental 
principles and ideals (and also values 
as modern thought is now showing, 
and rightly too, increasing concern for 
value problems) implicated in our 
experience. Philosophy does not give 


us new ‘facts’ about the objects of 
the world as other sciences do, but it 
makes us aware of the structural con- 
nections and the fundamental and 
significant implications of our intelli- 
gible experience. Of course, ‘experi- 
ence’ for any fruitful and adequate 
philosophy must mean that inclusive 
whole within which is the diversity of 
our perceptual, conceptual, moral, reli- 
gious and aesthetic experiences. As 
this experience is immediate and organic 
to our consciousness, philosophical 
truths which are nothing but explica- 
tions of fundamental principles and 
ideals implicated or woven into the very 
tissues of this experience, are sclf- 
authcnticatod and veridical. No extra- 
neous criteria are needed to establish 
the veracity or certitude of the findings 
of philosophy. Experience, in being 
‘lived through’ vcridically communi- 
cates to us the fundamental principles 
that are implicated in its fabric, and 
that is the raison d^ctre of philosophy 
and the indisputable ground of veracity 
of all philosophical formulations, ■ Of 
course, there may be and are, many 
philosophical statements and arguments 
which are hopelessly wrong and un- 
acceptable, but that should he no reason 
for concluding that all philosophical 
triitlis in their very nature lack vera- 
city. 

Now', the objection that philosophy 
raises problems which cannot be 
answered rests on a confusion about the 
nature of philosophical problems on the 
one hand, and the limits of philosophi- 
cal knowledge, on the other. If philos- 
ophy raises problems about what are 
ex h}fpofhesi heiiond our intelligible 
exj)ericnce, then such problems must, 
in the very nature of things, be un- 
answerable. But philosophy would be 
going beyond its legitimate bounds 
and off its proper path if it postulated 
or talked about principles which are 
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avowedly trans-experience. A very 
misleading feature of Kant’s philosophy 
is his admission of supposedly trans- 
experience principles or mere *postu- 
lates* as he calls them. In this Kant 
not only deviated from what should be 
the proper method of philosophy but 
was precisely wrong in concluding that 
■ his ideas of Reason (self, God etc.) were 
mere postulates and never formed the 
factual contents of experience. 

The misunderstanding that philoso- 
phy dabbles in insoluble problems also 
rests, to a very large extent, on think- 
ing that philosophy must give us a 
knowledge about the universe so com- 
plete as to border on omniscience. 
Such an extravagant expectation of the 
results of philosophical knowledge must 
inevitably meet with disappointment. 
A certain amount of inscrutability 
about the ultimate truth of the universe 
must always remain after the utmost 
searching by the human mind. 

By far the most telling objection, 
however, against philosophy is said to 
be its own internal distraction, disagree- 
ment amongst philosophers and schools 
of philosophies. ‘It is commonly said 
to-day,’ writes Professor .John Laird 
*that philosophy, distracted herself, is 
peculiarly distracting to any one who 
would woo her.’ Much of the force of 
this objection would seem to be vanish- 
ing away into thin air if only we 
remembered that there are different 
and divergent schools of thought in art 
and poetry also and that we have never 
for this reason thought that poetry or 
art serves no useful purpose. And if 
poetry, art and other pursuits be 
deemed worthy of man, why should 
philosophy be viewed with less respect? 
vrm has Bradley said: ‘And so, when 
art, and religion have ceased 
wholly to interest, or when they show 
no longer any tendency to struggle with 
ultimate problems and to come to an 


understanding with them; when the 
sense of mystery and enchantment no 
longer draws the mind to wander aim- 
lessly and to love it knows not what; 
when in short, twilight has no charm — 
then metaphysics will be worthless.” 
This however, it may be said, is not a 
straight answer to the objection raised. 
Is there, after all. it will be asl(ed. any 
ghost of a chance for philosophy demol- 
ishing its heterogeneous multinlicitv 
and assuming the shape of one eternal 
philosophy, a philosnphin perennh 
which shall command universal assent ? 
Well, time alone will show whether this 
consummation, which ought reasonablv 
to be hoped for, shall ever be reached 
or not.® Meanwhile, a student of con- 
temporary philosophical thought docs 
not find the situation so very disappoint- 
ing. The boundary lines that used lo 
mark off distinctly schools of thouphf- 
from one another arc now vanishing 
away. Take the age-old opposition 
between Realism and Idealism. These 
terms, as Bosanouet has aptly remarked, 
are now ‘traditional battle-cries and 
watchwords, rather than names of preci- 
sion.’ According to Prof. .John Laird 
‘any realism defined to the quick be- 
comes nothing but the definer’s pri\'atc 
philosophy, and that the term itself 
cannot s'ignify more than an attitude 
and a tendency.’* In the admission of 
‘values’ ac components of reality, in the 
admission of the autonomy and veracity 
of religious experience and such other 
things, the various schools of contem- 

’ Appearance and Reality p. 3. 

* In India we have long been familiar 
with the conception that our six syslcras^ of 
philosophies, in spite of their ilisparitics. 
are not without an organic unity. They 
have been spoken of as the different limbs 
of the same bodily organism. As they set 
forth higher and higher world-perspectives, 
they are compared to steps in a stairense- 
one higher than the other, the highest being 
the Vedanta. 

‘ A Study in Realiam p. 2. 
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porary philosophy, realist or idealist, 
voluntarist or pragmatist, pluralist or 
absolutist, do cover a common ground. 

But it is time now that I should pass 
on from this digression — necessary 
though it has been — ^to my present 
theme viz. the educative value of philo- 
sophical studies in breaking down tlie 
barriers of all parochial thinking and in 
attuning the mind to view things from 
a universal standpoint. Philosophy, 
being a constructive interpretation of 
the universal experience of man, is best 
fitted for training the mind to this end. 
Philosophy, with its catholicity and 
width of vision, with its constant 
endeavour to get behind the appear- 
ances and discover the deeper meanings 
and significances of life and experience, 
has an uplifting influence over the mind, 
which enables it to soar high enough at 
an altitude whence the ‘smallness’ of 
our narrow affections and loyalties can 
be seen. 

Why then, it w^ill be asked, do so 
many of the graduates who have studied 
philosophy at the universities not show 
broadness and intcrnational-mindcdness 
which are expected of them ? The 
answer lies, as I said at the beginning, 
in the inability of the teacher to instil 
proper inspiration into his students and 
to create around him the atmosphere of 
true philosophical thinking, in the 
faulty manner of teaching prevalent in 
our universities, and in the ill-considered 
courses that many of our universities 
prescribe for the various examinations. 
A word of suggestion as to how the 
teaching of philosophy may be done to 
the best advantage will not, I hope, be 
regarded out of place. In the first 
place, I would wish the teachers of 
philosophy to stimulate thinking, to 
arouse the impulse of inquiry, to con- 
front the students with problems and 
allow them to struggle for solutions. 
‘The greatest teacher,’ said Sister 


Nivedita, ‘is not he who can tell us 
most, but he who leads us to ask the 
deepest questions.’ The teaching of 
any subject, howsoever ennobling it 
may be, is apt to be abortive of the 
highest cultural and educational values 
it is calculated to produce when the 
teacher fails to infuse any inspiration 
into the heart and soul of his pupils. 
This is unfortunately a sadly neglected 
thing in the educational system of our 
country w^herc only a soulless memoris- 
ing of facts for being reproduced at 
examinations is almost all that counts. 

Next in importance to this is the con- 
tent, the fund of knowledge that is 
imparted. This should be both adequate 
and inviting, adequate in range and 
extent and presented in forms which 
can be understood and appreciated and 
enjoyed by students. Herein I touch 
the question of the syllabuses or 
‘courses’ that arc usually prescribed for 
the different classes in our universities. 
The present writer has often wondered 
at the thoughtlessness with which this 
is generally done. Space will not 
permit me to discuss this question in 
detail. I take, by way of illustration, 
the course prescribed for our B.A. 
Examinations in history of European 
philosophy. To the best knowledge of 
the writer, Hegel generally marks the 
terminus of courses prescribed for these 
examinations by our universities; and 
these courses have the name of 
‘modern’ philosophy given to them. 
Sensible persons may well pause to con- 
sider whether Hegel be the terminus or 
the beginning in any course of modern 
philosophy. What about the schools of 
philosophy which arc ‘modern’ tn 
eorccisis — the Neo-Hegel i an Idealism, 
Pragmatism, the New Realism, the 
School of Mathematical Logic, ihe philo- 
sophy of Natural Science among whose 
exponents may be counted Oliver 
Lodge, Arthur S. Eddington, James 
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Jeans, J. A. Thomson, J. S. Haldane 
and others, and the new school of 
Theism and philosophy of Religion ? 
Could any course in philosophy pretend- 
ing to be modem ignore these? The 
history of philosophy from Descartes to 
Hegel, instead of figuring— as it has 
been doing hitherto — as the entire bulk 
of modern philosophy, should now be 
treated as simply the propaedeutic to 
the study of modern philosophy properly 
so called. Why not text-books suitable 
for B.A. students be written from this 
perspective ? That will bring the 
students in direct contact with the 
living currents of contemporary thought 
and make their knowledge really up-to- 
date. I am sure, if courses are so 
designed, they will prove an inviting 
fare to the students. I do not, of 
course, here mean to suggest that the 
valuable elements in the older tradition 
of thought be considered less important 
or significant; on the other hand, it will 
be conducive to their ftdler under- 
standing if they are seen in contrast to 
the modern reactions against them. 

And lastly, what is most important 
from the point of promoting inter- 
national-mindedness is the study of 


world philosophies. In literature and 
art, we know there are some series of 
volumes putting together the notable 
achievements of all countries such as 
the World CdassicSf the Best Short 
Stories of the Worlds the Best Plays of 
the World f the Best Paintings of the 
Worlds and so on; but we do not know 
of any volume or series of volumes 
presenting the best philosophies of the 
East and the West. Once the need is 
felt, I am sure attempts will be made 
in this direction. The value of com- 
parative study of philosophies. Eastern 
and Western, both for Easterners and 
Westerners, cannot be over-estimated. 
How I wish there were a really inter- 
national journal of philosophy ! The 
Mind and other accredited journals of 
philosophy in the West which arc 
popular in the academic circles of this 
country do not usually (in fact never, 
with very rare exceptions) contain 
articles on oriental philosophy from the 
pen of oriental writers. Thanks to the 
catholicity of the Indian mind, the 
Indian journals show a commendable 
freedom from this exclusivist tendency. 
Let us hope the future holds in store 
better things for us. 



THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 


PARABLES 

By Prof. Gour 

Almost the very first thing that He 
says about the Kingdom is: — 

‘The Kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation, neither shall they 
say “lt> here or lo there !” for behold 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within you.* 
By this He means to say that it is 
not a place lying somewhere outside, to 
be obtained by man in response to his 
yearnings, or as a recompense for his 
efforts of piety and his so-called relig- 
ious performances in this life. It is 
already existent in our hearts if only 
we would look for it with faith and 
sincerity. 

Then again: — 

‘The Kingdom of God is like unto 
seeds sown by a sower — some falling 
by the wayside, some in stony places, 
some among thorns and some into good 
ground.* 

It is the word of God in the mouth 
of the Prophet, the Messiah, His very 
elect, whom He sends dovfii to the 
earth to declare Himself unto men to 
be received and realized by them. 
Some lose it through ignorance and 
neglect, some fail to retain it for fear 
of persecution and tribulation, some 
allow it to die out under the pressure 
of physical and material desires while 
a few alone are able to receive the word 
in their aspiring souls, cherish it with 
love and care and are rewarded with 
the Spirit of Love, Joy and Power of 
God. 

Further : — 

*The Kingdom of God is like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal till the whole 
Was leavened.’ 


OF JESUS 

Govinda Gupta 

It may begin as a vague yearning, a 
sort of heartache for the infinite, with 
the consequent unrest in an unknown 
corner of the soul, like some ferment of 
the soul, as it were, and one is unable 
to realize what has been taking place 
until the whole soul is leavened with 
madness for God. 

And again: — 

‘The Kingdom of God is like unto 
a treasure hid in a field which when a 
man hath found he hideth and for joy 
thereof, goeth and selleth all that he 
hath and buyeth that field.’ 

The experience of God may come to 
one as a sudden revelation in his soul, 
of something thnt would give him the 
greatest joy, and to possess which, 
therefore, he would be but too ready 
to forgo his dearest possessions and 
cherish it with the sacrifice of all 
material interests. 

Or further : — 

‘The Kingdom of G(k1 is like unto a 
merchant seeking goodly pearls, who 
when he had found one of greatest 
price, went and sold all that he had 
and bought it.’ 

The vision of God to one who has 
learned to value the things of the spirit 
and has spent his days in search of the 
highest is apt to send one into rapture 
when all on a sudden he receives the 
illumination he had so long been look- 
ing for; and he comes to make a 
revaluation of all values and to cherish 
in the inmost recesses of his heart his 
novel experience of God as the only 
invaluable possession in life. 

Further still: — 
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^The Kingdon^"' of Heaven is likened 
to a grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and sowed field, which indeed 
is the least of all seeds, but when it 
is grown it is the greatest among herbs 
and becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.’ 

The revelation of the Light might 
have come to one by chance at some- 
time in the past and might also have 
been received and cherished by him 
with joy, so that being thus allowed to 
be concealed for a time in a corner of 
the soul, it is apt to grow quietly un- 
known to the man himself into a harvest 
of spiritual realizations that might be 
of help to others in need of spiritual 
help and comfort. 

And again : — 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a man which sowed good seed in his 
field but while men slept his enemy 
came and sowed tares among the wheal 
and went his way. But when the blade 
was sprung up and brought forth fruit 
then appeared the tares also, so the 
servants of the household came and 
told unto him, “Sir ! didst thou not sow 
good seed in the fields from whence 
then hath it tares?” He said unto 
them, “An enemy h«^dh done this.” 
The servants said unto him, “Wilt thon 
then that wc go and gather them up ?” 
But he said, “Nay, lest while yc gather 
up the tares ye root up also the wheat 
with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, gather 
ye together, first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them, but 
gather then the wheat into my barn.” ’ 
The word of God might at one time 
have won the appreciation of a person 
but then came to be neglected and set 
aside 'for the time being in favour of 
worldly passions and material desires 
demanding insistent and immediate 


satisfaction. But the mercy of God is 
so great that considering the frailty and 
vanity of human nature He would take 
compassion on him for his neglect and 
reward him for his choosing the word 
for once at least and cherishing it for a 
time; for He knows it for certain that 
a time will come when the glow of 
spiritual fire will consume all his frail 
desires in the form of a fire of repen- 
tance. 

But again: — 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is likened 
unto ten virgins which took their lamps 
and went forth to meet the bridegroom 
and five of them were wise and five 
were foolish. They that were foolish 
took their lamps but no oil with them. 
But the wise took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps.’ 

It requires sufficient faith and wake- 
fulness of spirit to be able to receive the 
grace and power of God. The lamp of 
faith must always be kept burning in 
the heart. One may, of course, be sure 
that God is ever ready to pour down 
His grace on us but He always has His 
own time for it. So that unless one is 
always on the alert and strong enough 
to receive the power of His spirit with 
a living faith, one is apt to be sorely 
disappointed when others with a 
stronger ‘faith arc able to receive the 
fulness of His grace. In short wc must 
always wait with an enduring faith for 
the grace of God. 

And also: — 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is as a man 
travelling into a far country who called 
his own servants and delivered unto 
them his goods. And unto one he 
gave five talents, to another two and to 
another one, to every man according to 
his several ability; and straight way 
took his journey. Then he that had 
received the five talents went and 
traded with the same and made them 
other five talents and likewise he that 
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had received two, he also gained other 
two. But he that had received one 
went and digged in the earth and hid 
his lord’s money. After a long time 
the lord of those servants came and 
reckoned with them. And so he that 
had received five talents came and 
brought other five talents saying, 
“Lord ! thou delivered unto me five 
talents, behold ! I have gained beside 
them five talents more.” His Lord said 
unto him, ‘‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant, thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things. I will make 
thee ruler of many things: enter thou 
into the joy of the lord.” Likewise 
said he to the man who had traded 
with the two talents. But he was 
angry with the man who had hid his 
talent in thC earth and came and 
returned it to him, and ordered that the 
talent be taken from him and the un- 
profitable servant east into utter 
darkness. 

We must ever remember that wc arc 
all of us but so many channels through 
which the Ocean of Divine Life creates 
opportunities to flow back into Itself 
with Its ever fruitful creation in Its 
bosom heaving with joy and plenty. 
It becomes each one of us therefore to 
put his ability to the very best use 
possible and thus fulfil the creative 
purpose of God, winning for onoselt the 
Joy Eternal, instead of allowing the 
water of life to get choked up and 
stagnate for want of application and 
bring on oneself utter barrenness .and 
ruin thereby. 

To put it more simply we must always 
aspire for His bountiful grace v/ith a 
heart ever active in prayer to receive 
the same and thus be fit to inherit the 
very power of God. 

But of course : — 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a man that is an householder who went 
out early in the morning to hire labourers 

* ' 


for his vine-yard and agreed with them 
for a penny a day; and again went out 
and hired some at the third hour, some 
about the sixth hour and some again at 
the eleventh hour telling them in each 
case, “Whatever is right, I will give 
you,” and when evening was come paid 
them the same wages to the surprise of 
them all. But when they received it, 
they murmured against the good man 
of the house saying, “These last have 
wrought but one hour and thou hast 
made them equal unto us which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day.” 
But he answered one of them and said, 
“Friend! 1 do thee no wrong; didst 
thou not agree with me for a penny? 
Take what thine is and go thy way, I 
will give unto this last even as unto 
thee. Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with my own? Is thine 
eye evil because I am good? So the 
last shall be first and the first last, for 
many be called but few chosen.” ’ 
Unknown are His ways of receiving 
persons into Ilis grace. Some arc made 
to work hard for it from early life, some 
at a later period and some later still, 
while others even at the very close of 
life ; and yet all may be considered by 
Him to be fit to be blessed with His 
grace in the same manner. Even the 
very principle of ‘give and take’ which 
may be considircd to be ‘just’ by man, 
may utterly be disregarded by Him, and 
His own mercy alone be found to govern 
all Ilis workings. He who works 
desiririgly gets the measure of his desire 
in return; but he who desires not and 
works hoping for nothing has the 
plenitude of grace in return. 

Yet it ought to be remembered 
that: — ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto the judge of the city to whom a 
widow came praying, “Avenge me of 
my adversary,” and he would not for a 
while but afterwards he said within 
himself, “because the widow troubleth 
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me, I shall avenge her, lest by her con- 
tinued coming ^she weary me I” And 
shall not God avenge His own elect 
who cry day and night unto Him?* 

Faith in God must not be a temporary 
affair, a momentary or short-lived gleam 
of inspiration. It must be enduring and 
consuming enough to merit the grace 
and call of the Divine. One must 
always have to bear up under trials and 
sufferings of any kind and continually 
pray for Ilis help till one be found to 
be strong enough and really deserving 
of it. 

For again : — 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a man who had two sons ; and he came 
to the first and said, “Son ! go and work 
in my vineyard.” He answered and 
said, “I will not,” but afterwards re- 
pented and went.* 

_ And also: — 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
the publican standing far off who would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
Heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, “God ! be merciful to me a 
sinner**: while a Pharisee stood and 
prayed within himself, “God ! I thank 
Thee that I am not as other men are.** ’ 

It is genuine and sincere faith alone 
that can win for a man the love and 
grace of God. The man who exerts 
himself for righteousness with a strong 
desire for reward in return makes but 
a poor show of faith, w'hich is trifling 
worth in the sight of Cod. While the 
man who even after a life of sin and 
misery is thoroughly consumed and 
purified with the fire of rejientance 
comes at once to be blessed with faith 
that is of sterling worth and makes 
straight away for the ever-loving care 
and grace of the Divine. 

So that it must not also be forgotten 
that : — 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a certain king who made a marriage for 


his son and sent forth his servants to 
call them that were bidden to the 
wedding, and they would not come. 
Again he sent forth other servants say- 
ing, “Tell them who are bidden, all 
things are ready, come into the mar- 
riage.** But they made light of it and 
went their ways and the remnant took 
his servants, treated them spitefully and 
slew them, but when the king heard 
thereof, he was wrath, and sent forth 
his armies and destroyed the murderers 
and burned up their city. He then said, 
“They who were bidden were not 
worthy, go ye therefore unto the high 
ways and as many as yc shall find bid 
them to the marriage.** So these 
servants went out and brought as many 
as they found, both good and bad, and 
the wedding was furnished with guests. 
And the king came in to see the guests, 
he saw there a man who had not a wed- 
ding-garment and he sailh unto him, 
“Friend ! how comest thou in hither not 
having a wedding-garment?** and he 
was speechless. Then said the king to 
his servants, “Bind him hand and foot 
and take him away; cast him into outer 
darkness, there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. For many are called 
but few are chosen.” * 

There conics a time in the history of 
humanity when God, out of His bounti- 
ful love, thus opens the door of His 
heart with all the plenitude of grace by 
manifesting Himself in man as man, and 
many there be to whom the call is sent 
out to share with Him His Divine Joy. 
Of these some are too much mindful of 
this world to heed the call while there 
arc others who would go so far as to 
treat the messenger of God with scorn, 
contempt and even enmity. The former 
may be left to themselves but the latter 
can scarcely escape the wrath of God. 
However the merciful God, who does 
not throw open the door of His grace 
in vain, would then freely receive into 
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}lis company all those who may sin- 
cerely desire His grace and love; but 
if they are not found to possess the 
mark of sincerity they are sure to be 
rejected for having desired to receive 
the power of God by stealth and 
cunning, cherishing other motives in 
their hearts and not the desire for the 
love of God for its own sake. 

For this reason : — 

'The Kingdom of God is likened unto 
i\ net that was cast into the sea and 
^fathered of every kind which when it 
was full, they drew to shore and sat 
down and gathered the good into vessels 
but cast the bad away.’ 

The spiritual powers of the Divine 
have also their temptations for man; 
and some indeed are foolish enough to 
believe they can utilize them for 
material prolit; and in going to do so 
bring about their own ruin. While a 
fev/ there be who sincerely desire to 
have the love of God for its own sake 
and are accordingly received into His 
grace. 

But the very first condition is that: — 

'Except one is born again, one cannot 
see the Kingdom of Go<l.’ 

The presence and reign of God in the 
soul of man cannot however be possible 
until it is quickened into new life by 
fhc grace of God which again is not 
forthcoming unless the whole soul is 
thoroughly purged of its dross in the 
fire of repentance and transfused by a 
burning love for God. 

And so also: — 

“Except yc be as little children ye 
shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ 


For: — 

'Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,’ 

God-vision can only be expected in a 
soul that is completely cleansed of all 
impurity and guile. And a guileless or 
spotless soul is a soul that is absolutely 
pure and innocent like the soul of a 
child. Tt may, therefore, be taken for 
certain that the child-hearted alone can 
aspire and hope for Divine illumination. 
Tt is the child alone that is free from 
all care for it knows only its parents 
and moves about with a spirit of utter 
surrender that is to be reckoned as the 
earnest of Divine love. 

And then one comes to realize that: — 

'God is not the God of the dead but 
of the living.’ 

The Kingdom of Heaven is not a 
place where one can go to after death. 
Tt is not meant for dead souls but for 
ever-living and cver-active beings. 
God’s presence in the soul is a presence 
that is permanently felt. God-life is 
eternal life. It can as well be had in 
a body as without it. And once one 
tastes of this well of life he may be 
perfeclly sure of a life that is immortal — 
Ihc consciousness of having or not 
having a body being of no purpose to 
him. His life then comes to consist in 
the awareness of the constant presence 
of the Divine Spirit or the Power of 
God as one with his own being. He 
lives as God, moves as God, feels as God, 
and wills and works as God — ^living 
wherever God lives, moving whenever 
He moves, feeling as He feels and will- 
ing and working with Him as He would 
through Him as only a vessel of the 
communication of the Life Divine. 



NAG MAHASHOY— THE PARAGON OF DEVOTEES 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


Nag Mahashoy — that was the name 
by which Durga Charan Nag was 
popularly kuown — was, according to 
Swami Vivekananda, ‘one of the 
greatest of the works of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa/ He would say, ‘I 
have travelled far in different parts of 
the globe, but nowhere could I meet 
a great soul like Nag Mahashoy.’ 

The life of Nag Mahashoy reads like 
a fairy tale, like a legendary story. 
His humility, his hospitality, his 
kindness to all including lower animals, 
his asceticism and renunciation, above 
all his devotion to God and his Guru, 
were so wonderful that if we hear the 
incidents we become awe-struck and 
ask ourselves if they could be really 
true. Such stories can be found narra- 
ted in the Puranas,- and the modern 
mind docs not know whether they 
were facts or simply imaginary illustra- 
tions of moral precepts,- -but the 
happenings in the life of Nag Mahashoy 
were witnessed by persons who are still 
alive and stand as a living testimony 
to their authenticity. 

Nag Mahashoy was born on the 21st 
of August 1840, in a small village 
called Deobhog, situated at a short 
distance from Narayangunj in the dis- 
trict of Dacca. His father’s name was 
Dindayal Nag, who was an employee 
in the firm of Messrs Rajkumar and 
Hari Charan Pal Chowdhury of Kumar- 
tuli in Calcutta. Dindayal was an 
orthodox, devout Hindu, and com- 
manded respect from all for his piety. 
Thoii^ his pay was very low, the pro- 
prietors of the firm looked upon him as 
their family member rather than as an 
employee. They had unshakable faith 


in his honesty, and it was justified by 
many wonderful incidents. 

Nag Mahashoy lost his mother while 
very young, and was brought up by 
his widowed aunt — Dindayal’s sister, 
who was more like a mother to him and 
wielded a great influence over his future 
life. 

From his childhood Nag Mahaslioy 
showed great sweetness of disposition, 
and his nice appearance attracted the 
notice of all. He was of a philosophical 
temperament. In the evening the boy 
would be gazing listlessly at the starry 
sky, and say to his wondering aunt, 
‘Let us go away to thjit region. T 
don’t feel at home here.’ The sight 
of the moon \vould make him dance 
with joy, and in plants waving in the 
wind he would find a friend and 
playmate. 

He was fond of hearing Puranic 
stories told by his aunt. Sometimes 
they would stir his imagination so mucli 
that he Mould sec them exactly in 
dreams. 

Njig Mahashoy Mras noted for his 
great truthfulness even from his child- 
hood. He would rarely go in for 
plays: but if at all he would join them, 
he would not tolerate any player telling 
a lie. In that case he would stop con- 
versation with the cul])rit until the 
latter was repentant. The boy Durga 
Charan was the constant arbiter in case 
of quarrels among his companions, such 
was their confidence in his judgement 
and sobriety. He was beloved of all 
— young and old. 

With growing age Nag Mahashoy 
developed a great thirst for knowledge. 
After finishing his primary education, 
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Nag Mahashoy was in a fix as to. how 
to pursue his further study. To go to * 
Calcutta to his father was not possible, 
as the family income was very meagre. 
But study must be continued. So Nag 
Mahashoy began to attend a school at 
Dacca, covering every day a distance of 
twenty miles on foot in sun and rain. It 
is said that Nag Mahashoy absented 
himself from the school only for two 
days in the course of the fifteen months 
he was there. Though the strain to 
study under such a condition was severe, 
Nag Mahashoy’s love for learning 
carried him through. Not a word of 
complaint could be heard from him, 
though his sufferings at times w^ould be 
of alarming nature. 

Within a short period of his school 
life at Dacca, Nag Mahashoy mastered 
the Bengali language, and wrote also 
a book for children. 

Nag Mahashoy was now married 
through the insistence of his aunt who 
was anxious to sec the motherless boy 
soon settled in life. 

Five months after the marriage Nag 
Mahashoy came to Calcutta to live with 
his father and got himself admitted into 
the Campbell Medical School. But here 
also be could not study more than a 
year and a half. lie then studied 
Homoeopathy under Doctor Bohari Lul 
Bhaduri, who w^as greatly charmed with 
the amiable disposition of his student. 

As Nag Mahashoy lived mostly in 
Calcutta, and his wife was at her 
father’s house, he did not conic much 


Nag^ Mahashoy started medical practice 
impelled by a desire to remove the 
sufferings of the poor patients of the 
locality. Soon his name as a successful 
doctor spread, and crowds of poor peo- 
ple would throng at his door every day. 
Nag Mahashoy lost no opportunity to 
give succour to the poor people. So 
great was his spirit of service and so 
large was his heart that unscrupulous 
people could easily take advantage of 
his goodness. 

At this time Nag Mahashoy came in 
contact with Suresh Chandra Datta, 
afterwards a great devotee of Sri Rama- 
krishna. From the first meeting they 
became intimate friends. Suresh w^as 
Brahmo by temperament and did not 
believe in Hindu deities. Though 
their religious views were as poles as- 
under, still, strange to say, they loved 
each other dearly. Suresh was struck 
with the spotless character of his friend. 

Gradually Nag Mahashoy began to 
lose interest in medicine, and his atten- 
tion was devoted to the study of scrip- 
tures and the practice of religion. He 
would daily take bath in the Ganges, 
and find delight in discussing religious 
problems with Pandits. Often he would 
go to the ercination ground near by, 
and remain there till dead of night 
brooding over the unreality of the 
world. His invariable conclusion w’ould 
be- God only is real, everything else 
is vanity of vanities. Life is in vain 
it God is not realized. 

Sometimes he would pass long hours 


in contact with her. Even wliile he in meditation in the cremation ground, 
would be at home, it is said, he would Once in the course’ of meditation he 
sometimes pass the night climbing up had some spiritual experience; this 

ft tree in order to avoid the company spurred him on to continue the practice, 

of his wife, so mortally afraid was he Seeing this changed behaviour of Nag 

of falling into the snares of worldly Mahashoy, his father got alarmed lest 

ife. His wife, however, died suddenly, he should give up worldly life. He 
his gave him a great shock, but from thought marriage would cure the relig- 
another standpoint he felt relief. ious malady of his son. So Dindayal 

*ven while studying Homoeopathy selected a bride for his son, and insisted 
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upon the marriage. Nag Mhhashoy 
piteously pleaded with* his father not 
throw him into worldly life and thus* 
hamper the growth of his spiritual prog- 
ress, but Dindayal knew no argument. 
At last the devoted son yielded to the 
wishes of his father, but how great was 
the anguish of his heart ! From the 
depth of his heart went the prayer to 
the Almighty that his marriage might 
not prove a bondage to him. A severe 
storm blowing over his mind, Nag 
Mahashoy meekly followed his father to 
his native village, got himself married, 
and after a few days* stay at home 
returned to Caleutta. 

Nag Mahashoy hated the idea of 
taking service under anybody. So he 
thought of settling down as a doctor. 
Now he began to accept fees, if offered. 
But he would never demand money 
from anybody. Rather he would refuse 
money if offered in excess of his legiti- 
mate dues. Once Nag Mahashoy cured 
a very critical case at the house of the 
employers of his father. They offered 
him rich presents, but he would not 
accept them, as the cost of the medi- 
cine together with his fees was not so 
much. This enraged Dindayal living 
as he did under straitened circum- 
stances. But Nag Mahashoy was firm; 
he said it would be practising untruth 
if he would accept anything more than 
his dues. Sometimes he would help 
the poor patients with money from his 
own pocket. Once one of his patients 
was suffering from lack of sufficient 
clothings. Nag Mahashoy gave him his 
own woollen wrapper and ran away 
from his presence, lest it should be 
refused. Such acts invited sharp re- 
proof from his father, but Nag Maha- 
shoy found it impossible to change his 
mode of conduct. Nag Mahashoy had 
an extensive practice. Had he been 
worldly-wise he could easily amass 
money. But on the contrary Nag 


. Mahashoy remained poor as ever — 
sometimes hc^ would find it difficult to 
.make both ends meet. 

But even humanitarian works can- 
not satisfy a heart that is longing for 
God-vision. After all how little can be 
done in the matter of removing misery 
from the world ! Though Nag Maha- 
shoy gave himself up completely to the 
service of the poor and the distressed, 
he was panting for direct perception of 
the Reality behind the phenomenal 
world. 

At this time Nag Mahashoy along 
with Suresh and some Brahmo devotees 
would regularly practise meditation 
sitting on the bank of the Ganges. But 
the thought that without formal initia- 
tion from a Guru spiritual progress 
cannot be achieved oppressed the mind 
of Nag Mahashoy. Strangely enough, 
one day while Nag Mahashoy was bath- 
ing in the Ganges, he found his family 
preceptor coming in u boat. At this 
Nag Mahashoy was glad beyond mea- 
sure; for, what he was seeking for 
presented itself. Nag Mahashoy got 
himself initiated from him. After the 
initiation Nag Mahashoy devoted much 
greater attention to religious practices. 
It is said while he was once in medita- 
tion sitting on the bank of the Ganges, 
there came the flood-tide and swept him 
away, so deeply absorbed was he. It 
was only after some time that he got 
back his consciousness and swam across 
ti) the shore. 

Suresh once heard in the Brahmo 
Samaj of Keshab Chandra Sen that 
there was a great saint living at the 
temple-garden of Dakshineswar. When 
the news was communicated to Nag 
Mahashoy, he was anxious to see him 
that very day. When Suresh and Nag 
Mahashoy came to Dakshineswar, 
somebody gave them the false informa- 
tion that Ramakrishna was away. At 
this both were sorely disappointed. 
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With a heavy heart they were alput Pod-re^ization. He now forgot all 
come back, when they, observed SOEoe-*;^ other things about the world. He 


one beckoning them from within th8' ^ 
doors. They went inside. Lo, it was 
Ramakrishna sitting on a small bedr 
stead ! Suresh saluted him with folded 
palms. Nag Mahashoy wanted to take 
the dust of his feet, but Ramakrishna 
did not allow it. This greatly grieved 
him; embodiment of humility as he was, 
Nag Mahashoy thought he was not 
pure enough to touch the feet of a 
saint. 

Ramakrishna inquired of their where- 
abouts, whether they hud married, etc. 
and remarked, “Live in the world un- 
attached. 13c in the world, but not of 
it. Just see that the dirt of the world 
does not touch you.’ Nag Mahashoy 
was looking steadfast at the face of 
Ramakrishna, when the latter asked, 
‘What are you seeing this way?’ Nag 
Mahashoy replied, ‘I have come to see 
you, hence I am looking at you.’ 

Talking with them for a while, Rama- 
krishna asked them to go to Pancha- 
vali and meditate. They obeyed him, 
and when they returned after medita- 
tion, Ramakrishna took them with him 
to show round the temples. Rama- 
krishna was ahead while Suresh and 
Nag Mahashoy followed him. After 
passing through other temples, when 
Ramakrishna entered the Kali Temple, 
he was all on a sudden a changed man. 
He behaved just like a child before its 
mother. 

Suresh and Nag Mahashoy took leave 
of Ramakrishna in the afternoon. 
Ramakrishna asked them to repeat the 
visit so that the acquaintance might 
deepen. 

While returning, the only thought 
which possessed the mind of Nag Maha- 
shoy was, What could that man be — a 
Sadhu, a saint or some higher being ! 

This meeting with Ramakrishna in- 
flamed the' hunger of Nag Mahashoy for 


avoided the company of people. He 
'was always silent—absorbed within 
his own thoughts. Only when Suresh 
did come, he would talk with him — and 
that about Ramakrishna. 

About a week after the first visit the 
two friends again came to Dakshi- 
neswar. Nag Mahashoy was, as it 
were, in a frenzied condition. Seeing 
him Ramakrishna fell into ecstasy and 
burst out, ‘So glad to see you; it is for 
you that I am here.’ Then he seated 
Nag Mahashoy by his side, caressed 
him, and said, ‘W'hat fear have you? 
Yours is a highly developed spiritual 
condition.’ That day also Rama- 
krishna sent them to the Panchavati 
for meditation. After a while Rama- 
krishna came to them, and directed Nag 
Mahashoy to do him some personal 
services. Nag Mahashoy was so glad. 
His only sorrow was that he was not 
allowed to take the dust of the feet of 
the Master on the occasion of the first 
visit. This day when Ramakrishna 
was alone with Suresh, he remarked 
that Nag Mahashoy was like a blazing 
fire. 

The next time Nag Mahashoy went 
to Dakshiueswar alone. To-day also 
Ramakrishna was in ecstasy at the 
sight of Nag Mahashoy, and began to 
murmur something inaudible. At this 
condition of Ramakrishna, Nag Maha- 
shoy got afraid, when Ramakrishna 
said to him, ‘Well, just see what is the 
trouble in my feet; you are a doctor, 
you can examine that.’ Seeing Rama- 
krishna talking in a normal condition. 
Nag Mahashoy was relieved. He exam- 
ined the feet, but found nothing. 
Ramakrishna asked him to examine 
again, and that thoroughly. Nag 
Mahashoy thought it an opportunity 
offered to him to touch the feet of the 
Master, which he so greatly longed for. 
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Afterwards Nag Mahashoy would re- 
mark, ‘There was no need of asking , 
for anything from Ramakrishna. He^ 
could read the mind of his devotees, 
and give them what they sincerely 
wanted.’ 

Henceforth Nag Mahashoy had the 
firm conviction that Ramakrishna was 
God incarnate. He would say, ‘After 
a few visits only, I understood him to 
be an incarnation of God.’ If asked 
how he could do that, he would say, 
‘He himself was gracious enough to 
make me feel that. Even after hard 
austerities of thousands of years God 
cannot be realized without His grace.’ 

Once Ramakrishna asked Nag Maba> 
shoy as to what he thought of him. 
Nag Mahashoy replied in folded hands, 
‘Through your grace I have known 
what you are.’ On this answer Rama- 
krishna went into Samadhi and placed 
his right foot on the chest of Nag 
Mahashoy. The latter felt a peculiar 
change within him and saw as if every- 
thing around was bathed in a flood of 
Divine Light. 

One day, while Nag Mahashoy was 
sitting before Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekananda (then Narcndra Nath) 
entered the room. Ramakrishna told 
Narendra, pointing to Nag Mahashoy, 
‘He has got genuine humility. There 
is no hypocrisy behind it.’ Soon there 
began a conversation between the two 
disciples, in the course of which Nag 
Mahashoy said, ‘Everything is done by 
the will of God. Only the ignorant say 
they are the doers.’ Narendra, practis- 
ing Advaita as he did, said, ‘I don’t 
believe in “He.” I am everything. 
The whole universe is my manifesta- 
tion.’ Nag Mahashoy replied, ‘You 
cannot make one black hair grey, what 
to talk of the universe. Not a leaf in 
a tree moves without His will.’ The 
conversation went on in this strain, 
which Ramakrishna greatly enjoyed* 


Ramakrishna. then said to Nag Maha- 
shoy, ‘Well, he is a blazing fire. He 
may say thus.’ From that time Nag 
Mahashoy had supreme regard for 
Swami Vivekananda and his spiritual 
greatness. 

Whatever Ramakrishna uttered, 
even if in joke, was gospel truth to 
Nag Mahashoy. Once Nag Mahashoy 
heard Ramakrishna saying to a devo- 
tee, ‘Well, doctors, lawyers, and 
brokers can hardly achieve anything 
in the domain of religion.’ That was 
enough. Nag Mahashoy threw his 
medical books and medicines into the 
Ganges and gave up the practice. 

The news reached Dindayal at his 
village home. He became upset and 
ran to Calcutta. Nag Mahashoy could 
not be persuaded to take up the medi- 
cal profession again. Dindayal reques- 
ted his employers to put Nag Maha- 
shoy in his place, which they did. And 
then Dindayal returned home with a 
sigh of relief. 

This occupation gave Nag Mahaslioy 
greater leisure and opportunity for 
meditation and spiritual practices. lie 
began to frequent Dakshineswar more 
often, as a result of which his spirit of 
renunciation increased and he was 
determined to give up the world. Willi 
such intention one day he went to 
Ramakrishna, and as soon as he entered 
his room, Ramakrishna began to say io 
an ecstatic mood, ‘What is the harin 
in remaining in the world? If the 
mind is fixed on God, one is safe. Re- 
main in the world like Janaka and set 
an example to the householders.’ Nag 
Mahashoy was stupefied. He was re- 
solved to leave the world, but the 
obstacle came from the very man whose 
life aroused in him the desire. What 
could be done ! Nag Mahashoy’s opi- 
nion was, ‘What escaped from the lips 
of Ramakrishna none could resist. He 
would sa;j^ in a word or two the path 
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which was suitable for a particular 
man.’ So Nag Mahashoy returned 
home, obeying the behest of Ramd- 
krishna. 

But it was impossible for Nag Maha- 
shoy to do the normal duties of life 
any longer. Day and night he was in 
agony as God was not realized. Some- 
time he would roll in dust, sometime 
he would fall on thorny bush which 
caused injury. He forgot all about 
food. When Suresli w^ould come, he 
would force him to eat, otherwise he 
would be without food. He would 
return home some time in the after- 
noon, some time at dead of night. He 
behaved like one deranged in mind. 

During this period Nag Mahashoy 
had to go to his village home. When 
his wife found him in this mental state, 
she was terrified. She easily under- 
stood that Nag Mahashoy had no vestige 
of desire for worldly life. Nag Maha- 
shoy also explained lo her that fixed 
as all his thoughts were on God, it was 
no longer possible for him to live a 
worldly life. 

How abnormal if abnormal it 

should be at all termed — was Nag 
Mahashoy ’s conduct at this period, can 
be seen from the following incident. In 
the corner of their house, Nag Maha- 
shoy’s sister grew a gourd-plant. Once 
a cow was tied near it. The cow 
wanted to eat the plant but could not 
reach it. Nag Mahashoy saw this and 
felt compassion for the cow'. He untied 
it and allow^ed it to eat the plant. 
This naturally enraged his father, who 


rebuked him saying, ‘You yourself will 
not earn money, and on the contrary 
you will do what will bring loss to the 
family. You have given up medical 
practice. How will you maintain your- 
self?’ Nag Mahashoy said, ‘Please 
don’t worry about that. God will look 
after me.’ The infuriated father said, 
‘Yes, I know. Now you will go about 
naked and live on frogs.’ 

Nag Mahashoy gave no further 
answer, threw aw^ay his clothes, brought 
a dead frog, and while eating it said 
to his father, ‘Both of your command- 
ments arc fulfilled. No longer please 
w'orry about me, this is my earnest re- 
quest.’ Thinking that his son had 
gone mad, Dindayal told his daughter- 
in-law, ‘Let none go against his wishes 
even lo the slightest degree.’ 

After returning lo Calcutta, Nag 
Mahashoy, in one of his visits to 
Dakshineswar, expressed great sorrow 
to Ramakrislina that he had no real 
self-surrender lo God, that he still be- 
lieved in the cflicacy of his own personal 
effort, apart from the will of God. 
Ramakrishiia consoled him with kindly 
advice. Seeing the burning spirit of 
Vairugya in him, Sri Ramakrishna 
again advised him to remain in the 
wwUl. Nag Mahashoy said that the 
sight of misery all around oppressed 
him too much. Ramakrishna told him 
that no taint would touch him if he 
reniuincd in the world, on the contrary 
everybody would be amazed to see 
his life. 


(To be i'onttnucd) 






NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

In his convocation address at the 
Aligarh University, Sir Sultan Ahmad 
observed that the destinies of the two 
great communities of India are closely 
linked together and strongly emphasized 
the need for co-operation and the pool- 
ing of energies for the reconstruction of a 
better India. He said : ^This deplorable 
state of affairs must disappear completely 
if we want progress of any sort in India. 
It was expected that in the face of the 
present danger these differences would 
be forgotten, and then imder the influ- 
ence of a united effort disappear 
permanently. 

‘After all individuals arc differently 
constituted, yet they do co-operate and 
work harmoniously together. Why 
should not communities with certain 
distinct and different religions do so? 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
racially and politically we are all Indians, 
we breathe in the same atmosphere and 


till the same land. We are inheritors of 
the same old proud civilization and 
whatever we may privately think and 
aspire after, our destinies are linked 
together. Our political and social 
salvation can only lie in both Hindus and 
Muslims pooling their energies together 
for the rcconstruc.tion of a better India. 

‘From a practical view-point too, even 
taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of the irreconcilable difference.': between 
Muslim and IHndu cultures, there can be 
no other means of a better future for 
India. No amount of wishful thinking 
will perform the miracle of the total 
di.sappearance of millions of Muslims or 
Hindus from our landscape'. For be tier 
or for worse “till death do us part” 
that is our destiny. The detenniriation 
to solve it has to be found and once il 
is found, it will restore tlie chaplop of 
friendliness, cordiality and even alT( clion 
between the two communities which 
unfortunately has been closed in recent 
years.’ 


KEVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SRI KAAIAKIIISHNA AND SPIRITUAL 
HLNAISSAN(!K. By Swami Nikvedananoa. 
Published by The Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 19, Keshab Chandra 
Sen Street, Calcutta. Pp. 315. Price 
Rs. 2/-. 

India, for thousands of years, has been a 
fountain-spring of spirituality. She has 
passed through successive phases of ebb and 
flow in her spiritual life, and every religious 
upheaval has brought about a corresponding 
cultural renaissance. The corning of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
marked the dawn of a new era of universal 
spiritual awakening, and in the wake of this 
the present century is witnessing a wonder- 
ful revival of arts, letters, science, phi- 


losophy and every branch of thought iind 
activity of Indian life. In a long and 
excidlent article written lor the Caliurai 
Heritage of India publi.shc(l in co:nnicniora' 
lion of the first Birth Centenary of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Nirvedananda gives a 
concise but comprehensive resume of the 
lives and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, clearly pointing out the 
importance and necessity of their universal 
message to India and the world. This 
article has been brought out in the form of 
the present book, with necessary alterations 
and additions by the author, for the con- 
venience of a lurger public who may be 
unable to get access to the original Cen- 
tenary volume. % 
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It is divided into four main sections. The 
first section is an introductory review of the 
mififhty movements of socio-religious reform, 
such as the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society, which came to 
be founded during the nineteenth century 
with the purpose of resuscitating the ancient 
culture of India. The next section is 
devoted entirely to Sri Ramakrishna, being a 
survey of the incidents in his illustrious life, 
the different Sadhanas he practised and the 
realizations he attained, and the remark- 
able way he trained the few young disciples 
who were charged with the task of spreading 
his lofty message. In the following section 
we have a short biographical sketch of 
Swami Vivekananda which vividly impresses 
nn our minds the deep significance of the 
Swarai’s great mission in the West and his 
glorious message of hope and strength to 
awakening India. The ideas and ideals pre- 
sented by the Master’s life and teachings 
took concrete shape in a permanent monastic 
organization, the Ramakrishna Order of 
monks, which in co-operation with its .sister 
organization, the Ramakrishna Mission, is 
steadily carrying on missionary and philaii- 
ihrophic activities with an absolutely new 
spiritual outlook suited to the requirements 
of the age. Some informcition about the 
objects and methods of work of these insti- 
hilions is given in the <‘oncluding section of 
the book, which also briefly reviews the 
eoiirsc of contempor.ary events in the light of 
what Swami Vivekananda prophetically 
flcclnred four decades ago. 

To-day the name of Sri Ramakrisbon 
Paramahamsa is known all over India by its 
millions of people and his power has spread 


NEWS AND 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

The Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, 
Mylapore, Madras, has completed the 
thirty-sixth year of its useful career. Its 
various activities for the year IMO may he 
placed under the following heads: 

Home proper : The strength of the Home 
at the end of the year was 191 of whom 119 
in the Residential High Sehooi, 45 in 
the Industrial School, 28 in the Arts Colleges, 
School of Indian Medicine and 8 in 
the Medical College. Of the 4 students 
® appeared lor the various University 


to distant parts of the world. By discipline 
of the body and subduing of the mind he 
had obtained a wonderful insight into the 
spiritual world. Comparative study of 
religions has clearly pointed out that there 
is an underlying harmony among the 
different religions of mankind. Sri Rama- 
krishna lived and taught this harmony of 
religions in a way unique in the history of 
the world. He was the embodiment of 
knowledge, love, renunciation, catholicity 
and the desire lo serve man. He has 
given to this new* age its now religion — 
the synthesis of Yoga, Bhakti, Jnana and 
Karma. It was Swami Vivekananda who 
roused that cultural self-consciousness 
among the Indians by which they could get 
rid of the hypnotic spell of a foreign civi- 
lization and feel justly proud of the 
momentous secular and spiritual achieve- 
ments of their forefathers. Scientific inven- 
tions, conquest of countries and possession 
nf wealth have not given to man that peace 
of mind and contentment of heart which he 
most needs. For this no better proof is 
necessary than what is happening in Fiiropc 
to-day. But when the conflagration subsides 
and men and women settle down to a new 
order of life, the life-giving message of Sri 
Ramakrishna will find wide acceptance 
among the peoples of the West. His wonder- 
fully inspiring life and highly rational 
teachings have exerted a great influence on 
modern India, and all sections of society 
are beginning to appreciate the new attitude, 
in thought and action as lived and taught 
hy Sri Ramakrishna. We heartily recom- 
mend the book under review to every 
English-knowing person. 

REPORTS 

STUDENTS' HOME. MADRAS 

Examinations 8 came out successful. About 
half the number of students wore in receipt 
of scholarships from various sources. The 
Seva Pravecna Samiti (onsisling of 15 ex- 
perienced students elected hy the general 
body, looked after nil the domestic affairs 
of the Home and also helped in the social 
service and night school work carried on 
by the Ramakrishna Thondar Sangham. 
The junior students had classes in drill and 
group games while the senior students were 
practising Asanam exercises. Every boy 
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had to participate in one of the organized 
games, and an hour was devoted daily hy 
the High School boys for garden work. 
Music classes were held for selected boys 
and group-singing and Bhajans were orga- 
nized for all. The Bhagavad-Gita together 
with the life and teachings of Sri Bnma- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda formed the 
main text for religious instruction. The 
shrine offered the ground for individual and 
congregational prayers. The observance of 
various Hindu religious festivals including 
the birthdays of great religious leaders <»f 
the world were occasions for the stndeiifs 
to cultivate their religious feelings. The 
total number of books in the different 
sectional libraries came to 13,487 at the end 
of the 5'ear. Many leading dailies and 
journals were received in the Reading Room. 

The Residential Hig/i School : A compul- 
sory course of Sanskrit up to TV Form and 
manual training up to VT Form form the 
.special features of the School. Tlie languages 
taught are Fjnglish, Tamil, Sanskrit and 
Hindusthani. The S. S. L. C. curriculum is 
followed in general. The regular crafts that 
are taught arc weaving, wood-work and 
cane-work. The miscellaneous dopnrtraoni 
provides facilities for photography, book 
binding, printing, tailoring, bee-keeping, 
varnishing, painting, paper-making and soap- 
making. Each student has to work for two 
years in one of these departments. Out of 
the 17 students who sat for tlie S. S. L. C. 
Examination 13 were declared eligible. Tlie 
Volunteer Corps organized by tlie students 
maintained order and dis<'ipline in the 
School. There is a Literary ftnion which 
held regular meetings for I he practice of 
elocution and debate and published mam: 


script magazines. The boys were taken on 
excursion to places of educational interest. 

Industrial School : Automobile Engineer- 
ing is the objective of the School and it 
prepares students for the L. A. E. Diploma 
issued by the Government. The Jubilee 
Workshop is fully equipped with precision 
tools and appliances. 5 students out of 0 
passed in the Public Examination held in 
1940. 

High School at Tyagarayanagar : The 
High School was shifted to its permanent 
building during the year. The total strength 
of the School was 2,077 distributed as 
follows: Main School, 1,:130 ; North Branch. 
42.3 ; South Branch, 322. The Girls’ Section 
which formed part of the Boys* High School 
was separated during the year and in- 
corporated "with the local Ramakrishnn 
Mission Sarada Vidyalaya. There was also 
a Boys* Elementary School with a strength 
of 260 at the end of the year. Out of 2.32 
pupils that were sent up for the S. S. L. C. 
Examination, 129 were declared eligible. 

Due emphasis was laid on religious instruc- 
tion and physical culture and various 
games were provided for. The library con- 
tained over 7,300 volumes. The students 
w’ent out on excursions to various places of 
interest, 11 students were awarded certifi 
cates in the last Madura Tamil Sanghnm 
Examinations. The School granted conces- 
sions to 332 students and arranged for 
M'liolarships for many others. There i.s a 
hostel attached to the School which accom- 
modated 30 students during the year under 
review. Any contribution made to the 
institution will be thankfully received aiifl 
aeknoMcdged. 
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'Arise ! Awake ! AnJ stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

Srekyut Bankim meets Sri Ramakrishna 
Sunday, Oth December, 1881. 


Sri Ramakrishna has come to the 
Ikhisc of Srccyut Adharlal Sen. Adhar 
i.s a Deputy Ma^dstrate and about 
twenty-nine or thirty yours old. He is 
I ^Mvat de\()lco. The Master loves him 
very much. 

How wojiderfiil is the devotion of 
Adhar ! After the day’s hard work in 
I he (iiiiiv ho relnnis homo, wushes his 
l>aiid and mouth in a hurry, and forth- 
with starts fur Dukshineswar to sec Sri 
l^iinakrislma. Rarely he fails to be 
thfie in the evening. He lives at Shobha- 
hazaup. From there he hires a eurriage 
In the temple at Dakshiiieswar for which 
lio has to pay two rupees a day. His 
“Rly joy is that he is able to see Sri 
Humakrishna at least once in a day. 
^ut it is only on rare occasions that he 
can listen to him. As soon as he reach^‘s 
c prostrates himself before the Master 
and then inquires about his health, after 
Which he goes to see Divine Mother 


in the temple. lie returns from there 
and takes rest on the mat spread over 
the floor of Sri Ramakrishna’s room. 
The Master himself asks him to take 
some rest. Within a short time he falls 
asleep due to extreme exhaustion of his 
body. At about nine or ten at night he 
is awakened. He gets up, bows down to 
the Master and returns home by the 
same carriage. 

Often Adliar invites Sri llainakrishiia 
to his house at Shobhabazaar. The pre- 
sence of the Master invariably gives rise 
to rejoicing. Adhar feels extremely 
happy in the company of the Master and 
his devotees and feeds them to their 
satisfaction witli various dainties. 

One day when Sri Ramakrishna went 
to his house, Adhar said, ‘You did not 
come to my house for a long time and 
how gloomy it looked ! Some vile smell 
was, as it were, issuing out of it ! But 
see to-day, how bright it looks and what 
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a fragrance 'pervades it! 1 prayed to 
the Lord with all my heart to-day, and 
tears were rolling down my cheek/ The 
Master replied with wonder, ‘What do 
you say !’ and began to look at him 
affectionately and smile. 

To-day also is an occasion for great 
rejoicing in the house of Adhar. The 
Master is full of joy and so also are the 
devotees. The Master will allow no other 
topic but that of God to be raised, and 
so all are happy. The devotees are 
present and there are also many new- 
comers. Adhar is a Deputy Magistrate 
and invited some of his official 
friends. They will see Sri Ramakrishna 
personally and judge whether he is really 
a great soul. 

The Master is talking with the de- 
votees. A gentle smile plays upon his 
face. Adhar comes with some of his 
friends and sits near the Master. 

Adhar (to Sri Ramakrishna, pointing 
to Bankim) : ‘Sir, he is a great scholar 
and an author of many books, lie has 
come to see you. His name is Bankim,’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) ; ‘You 
are Bankim!' Well, in contemplation 
of whom has your body turned crookc d ?’ 

Bankim. (smiling) : ‘Yes, sir, it is the 
kick of the Sahib’s boot that has made 
me so !’ (All laugh). 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Not so ; the three 
bends that marked the person of Sri 
Krishna were due to His consuming love 
for Srimati. This is the explanation 
that some people give. Do you know 
why he looks dark and short, measur- 
ing only three cubits and a half ? God 
appears to be dark so long as He is 
away from us. The sea looks blue from 
a distance. But go near it, take a little 
water up in your hands and it is no 
longer blue but clear as crystal. The 
sun appears small because it is so re- 
mote from us. Looked at from close 

t 

^Literally one with a crooked body. 


quarters it is huge in size. If God is 
known in His true self, He is neither 
dark nor short. But such realization is 
a remote possibility and cannot be at- 
tained except in the state of Samadhi. 
Name and form exist so long as the 
sense of duality lasts. It is all His 
play. He manifests Himself in diverse 
forms till the dual consciousness of 
“you” and “I” holds sway over us. 

‘Sri Krishna is the Purusha (the Male 
Principle) and Srimati is His Shakti- 
the Primal Divine Energy. They are also 
called Purusha and Prakriti (the Fenialr 
Principle). What is the significance of 
the Yugala Murti ?“ ft shows that 
Purusha and Prakriti are inseparable. 
There can be no separation betwci-n 
them. Purusha cannot exist withouf 
Prakriti, nor can Prakriti have any 
being apart from Purusha. The one 
implies the existence of the other. 
Take for instance the fire and its power 
to burn. Fire cannot be thought of 
apart from its burning power, nor can 
its burning power be thought of iJi 
isolation from fire. Therefore, in the 
Yugala Murti tlie eyes of Sri Krishna 
are fixed on Srimati and those «»f 
Srimati on Sri Krishna. The fair coni- 
pJe.xion of Srimati resembles the Jigiil- 
ning, ^nd so Sri Krislina puts on a 
yellow garb. Sri Krishna apj)ears like 
a dark blue eloud i?i cfjmple.sion, and 
so the cloth that Srimati wears is dyed 
in that colour, and she adorns her body 
with sapphires. Srim.di puts on 
anklets, and Sri Krishna also does tin* 
same. All these point to the fact that 
there is perfect resemblance between 
Purusha and Prakriti, both internally 
and externally.’ 

The Master stops, and the friends of 
Adhar including Bankim and others 
begin to talk slowly amongst themselves 
in English. 

* The images of Sri Krishna and Srimati 
presented as a coupled 
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Sri Bamakrishna (with a smile, to 
Bankim and others) : ‘Well, what arc 
you talking about in English?’ (All 
laugh). 

Adhari ‘Yes, revered sir, they are 
talking about the interpretation you 
have given of the image of Sri Krishna.’ 

Sri Rdmakrishva (with a smile, to 
all) : ‘I am reminded of a story and 
cannot help laughing. Let me narrate 
it to you. A barber once went out to 
shave people. Now, while shaving a 
gentleman he inadvertently inflicted a 
slight injury on him at which the gen- 
tleman shouted out, “Damn.” The 
barber did not know the meaning of the 
word “Damn.” Ho was upset and 
throwing the razor and other implements 
on the ground, and with his sleeves 
drawn up, he challenged the gentleman 
If) divulge the meaning of the term. 
The goidlemaii said, “Well, rny good 
fellow, don’t be disturbed, go on with 
yuiir shaving, it does not mean any- 
thing serious ; but shave me a little care- 
fully.” But the barber wouldn’t let go 
the thing so easily. He said, “If the 
word does not mean anything wrong 
then T am so, my father is so and all 
mv forefathers arc so. But if it is other- 
wise, then you are damned, your father 
is damned and all your fourteen gen- 
erations arc so. (All laugh). And not 
only once but a hnn<lrcd times so.” ’ 
(All laugh loudly). 

The laughter subsides and Bankim 
starts the talk again. 

Ptuiikim : ‘Well, sir, why don’t you 
preach ?’ 

Itntdakrishna (with a smile) : 
‘You talk of preaching ! These arc 
words of conceit. Man is an insigni- 
Acant being. The Lord who has created 
fbc sun and the moon and has mani- 
fested this universe will take upon 
Himself the task of preaching too. Is 

an easy thing to preach ? Preaching 


in its true sense is not possible unless 
one has attained the vision of God and 
received the commandment from Him. 
Of course, who can prevent one from 
preaching? You may go on talking 
glibly even without any commission 
from God. People will listen to you 
for a while and then forget everything. 
It may stir up a temporary sensation 
but nothing more ! So long as you 
talk, people will applaud you saying, 
“Oh, how' beautifully he speaks !” But 
as soon as you stop there will be no 
trace left behind of anything ! 

‘The milk in the pan puffs up so 
long as there is Are under it. But the 
puffing ceases as soon as you remove 
the Are from under the pan. 

‘Moreover, one should accumulate 
power through spiritual practices. No 
preaching can be done effectively with- 
out it. The man who acts otherwise 
becomes ridiculous like one who, having 
now^hcre to lay his own head on, pro- 
poses to offer shelter to others. 

‘In that part of the country there is 
a tank called Haldar-pukur. Every 
day some people used to throw dirt 
round its sides. Others called the 
offenders names, but there was no end 
to the practice. At last the matter was 
reported to the Government. They 
put up a notice there w’ith the ivords 
“Commit no nuisance here; offenders 
will be prosecuted.” See the w’onder 
of it, the nuisance stopped altogether 
and there was no trouble afterwards. 
It was an order from the Government 
and all must abide by it. 

‘Similarly, if God appears before you 
and commissions you to preach, only 
then you can do so. Your teaching, 
then, will be a real source of enlighten- 
ment to the people. Otherwise, who 
will listen to you?’ 

With rapt attention all listen to the 
Master. 



THE SEED WORD 


By Swami 

As the future growth and develop- 
ment of a tree, the manifestation of its 
fruits and flowers lie dormant in the 
seed, in the same way the word which 
helps to arouse in the aspirant the 
power of spiritual development leading 
to his attainment of the supreme good 
is the seed mystic word. A great man 
has sung : — 

‘O my mind, knowest thou not the 
work of cultivation; 

This precious human soil which 
■would have yielded gold to culti- 
vation remains fallow. 

Plant the seed given by the Guru 
and water it with the water of 
devotion ; 

And if thou, O my mind, canst do 
it alone, why not take Ram- 
prasad with thee? 

Hedge it round with the name of 
Kali, the crop will not be stolen ; 

It is the strong fence of Kali with 
loose hair, which the King of 
Death dare not approach.’ 

The human soil, the seed given by 
the Guru, the planting of the seed, wet- 
ting it with the water of devotion, 
hedging it round with the name of Kali, 
— dedication of even the self by spirit- 
ual exercises of this nature — these are 
the hints. The Master used to say, 
*Why not take. Rainprasad with you,’ 
means forgetting the self even — the 
notion that ‘I am Raniprasad or so 
and so.” The finale of spiritual endea- 
vour is to get completely merged in 
Him, The different gods and goddesses 
are only the manifested forms of the 
different powers of that Indivisible 
Existe»ce-Intelligence-Bliss, bearing 
different names and manifesting them- 


Turiyananda 

selves in various forms to fulfil the long- 
ings of the devotees. So why should 
not the seed words be different? Yon 
will find detailed account of it in the 
Tantras. 

The entire Hindu religious system 
rests upon the Vedas alone ; so no 
dogma or faith, that is to say, no 
Purana or Tantra, is non-Vedic. Each 
of these is founded on the Vedas. 
Only the scers have explained them 
differently and have formulat'd 
different kinds of spiritual discipline so 
that the aspirants may the more easily 
understand them. The writers of ihef 
Shastras claim that the topics they deal 
with are to be found in the Vedas them 
selves. We shall no doubt do an in- 
justice if without having read all the 
Vedas we say that these are not in them. 
When all words are derived from I he 
Omkara, what doubt can there be tiKii 
that all the seed worrls are brirn of 
Omkara? I have heard that the AnV- 
hata sound (sound which is said lo be 
perceivQd in very deep meditation ai J 
which is not due to any outside causes 
such us an object striking another) can 
be heard ; the seed w'ord too is seen in 
luminous characters and is also some- 
times heard. I don’t know if the seed 
word gets merged in Omkar.i. Bui 1 
have heard that the mystic formula ajnl 
the deity are noii-<liffcrcnt. The. mystic 
formula is, as it were, the support of 
the deity’s body. Tlicre can be no final 
solution of these matters by mere ques- 
tioning. It demands spiritual disci- 
pline and comes in the course of time 
by the grace of the Guru. As the 
Master used to say: *One does not get 
intoxicated by merely shouting “Hemp. 
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hemp !” The hemp has to be fetched, 
washed, pounded and then drunk be- 
fore one gets inebriated/ Then make 
merry shouting victory to Kali. The 
Shastras say that it is not good to be 
given to argumentation. Of course, a 
few questions can be asked for the sake 
of understanding ; but all questions cease 
as one proceeds with spiritual exercises. 
It is impossible that questions will stop 
without spiritual exorcises. 

As queries arise from within, so all 
doubts also vanish within when the 


truth is realized through spiritual 
practices. This is said to be the attain- 
ment of peace or rest. He alone feels 
who gains it through the grace of God. ' 
Otherwise none can ever attain that state 
by asking questions — ^this is the conclu- 
sion of the Shastras. ‘This Atman can- 
not be gained by much study’ — this 
and hundred other statements from the 
Shastras arc the proof. Be up and 
doing; the grace of God is sure to des- 
cend. Then you will enjoy bliss alone. 


THE HOME OF ALL BLISS* 

0 Lord, wJiat else in life is sweet. 

If like a bee I cannot sip 
The honey of Thy lolus-fcet? 

Of what avail is wealth untold, 

If having this one still forgets 
That greater Ireasurc Thou dost hold? 

1 cannot bear an infant’s glanct', 

If in his tender face I find 
No likeness to Tliy countenanee. 

Fie on this moon ! It were but night, 

If those clear beams could not reveal 
The glory of Thy clearer light ! 

Even chaste love appears dull ore, 

If in tliat ]iurcst gold is set 
No diamond from Thy priceless store ! 

O Lord, whenever through mistake 
I doubt Thee, in my soul I feel 
The venom of some deadly snake ! 

What shall I tell Thee, more than this? 

Thou art my heart's most precious jewel, 
Thou art the home of all my bliss ! 


^Translated fram- a Bengali Song b// John Moffitt, 
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To define is to settle the exact limits. 
The Infinite is boundless, endless. 
Defining the Infinite is, therefore, a 
contradiction in terms. God transcends 
space and time ; He is also immanent in 
space and time. In Him contraries 
meet and stand synthesized into a grand 
harmony. He is greater than the great- 
est and at the same time smaller than 
the smallest. Storm and thunder, vio- 
lent earthquakes and terrific cataclysms 
reveal one aspect of God; the gentle 
zephyr that blows over a flowery 
meadow reveals another aspect. He is 
the One, yet He is the Many. He is the 
Seed Immutable, the cause of the un- 
folding of all the worlds; He is also the 
mighty world-destroying Time, which 
becomes manifested for the purpose of 
infolding the worlds. He is the Life of 
all life and He is also Death, the great 
destroyer. The scriptures declare that 
He is the Ancient One, the Teacher of 
all teachers ; yet we know that the 
newest philosophy has its source in Him. 
Residing in the hearts of all beings, He 
is nearer than the nearest; yet standing 
apart in Ilis own glory, He is farther 
than the farthest. His voice is heard 
in the silence and solitude of the desert ; 
He is also present in the turmoil and rush 
of life. Renunciation and life-struggle 
are but the reverse and obverse of the 
same coin. ‘I am immortality and 
also death; being and non-being am I, 
O Arjuna,’ says the Lord. We address 
our prayers and call on Him to lead us 
from non-being to being, from darkness 
to light, and from death to immortality. 

He is both non-being and being, dark- 
ness and light, death and immortality. 
Why then should we prefer one to the 


other? The reason for this, probably 
lies in the fact that non-being, darkness 
and death are already with us and we 
yearn for the opposites so that we may 
realize the fullness which is God. Once 
we realize the fullness, \vc may ‘hug the 
form of Death and dance in Destruc- 
tion’s dance.’ 

Who dares misery love. 

And hug the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance. 

To him the Mother comes. 

— Swami Vivekanaiid.i 

‘Be thou free, O x\riuna, from the 
triad of the Giinas, free from the pairs 
of opj)Osites, ever-balanced, free from 
(the thought of) getting and keeping, 
and established in the Self,’ says the 
Lord. Freedom lies in rising above the 
pairs of opposites, and in attaining the 
balanced state of mind that is not affec!- 
ed by heat and cold, joy and grief, 
action and inaction, attachment and 
aversion. This appears to be the cen- 
tral teaching of all forms of Yoga. 
What, arc the chaiactcri sties of the frie 
man ? ‘Content with what comes in 
him without effort, unaffected by the 
pairs of opposites, free from envy, even- 
minded in success and failure, though 
acting, he is not bound.’ Freedom i*? 
the goal of life and the attainment of 
freedom demands a moral and intellec- 
tual discipline that would help the in- 
dividual to harmonize differences. 
Nature seeks harmony. Water, wc say, 
finds its own level. The river that rise^ 
in the lofty mountain peak flows through 
smiling valleys and rice-fields and ulti- 
mately reaches the sea. The mountain 
and the sea stand harmonized by tb- 
river. The breeze that blows humming 
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over the tree-tops harmonizes a high- 
prcssurc region' in the atmosphere with 
a low-pressure region. Charity that 
Hows from the rich to the poor is a 
blessing to both, the giver and the reci- 
pient. The rich and the poor, the 
aristocrat and the base-born, the learned 
and the illiterate, youth and old age, all 
iiave their place in the scheme of things. 
Each needs the other and finds its full- 
ness in what appears to be diametrically 
opposed to itself. We hear a great deal 
nowadays about the equality of the sexes. 
If we think a little deeply we shall find 
that man and woman arc not equal, nor 
are they unequal. Each is the com- 
plement of the other and that is why 
man finds his fulfilment in woman and 
woman finds hers in man. Night finds 
its hilfilmeiit in day and day in night. 
Sunshine and gloom, winter and summer 
are complementary; each finds its fulfil- 
ment in the other. 


Mystics and philosophers have attempt- 
ed to express the inexpressible by say- 
ing ‘not this, not this,’ Even the term 
‘infinite’ is a negative term, it negates 
fiiiitencss. ‘Eternal’ negates finite dura- 
tion of time. Our mind is capable of 
eoneeivirig a limited extent of space and 
a limited extent of time. It is like the 
frog ill the old story, the frog whose 
whole range of locomotion was limited 
by the confines of an old well. The 
mystic is the more fortunate frog that 
had hopped to the sea-side and back per- 
chance a few times. As a result of its 
peregrinations, it had caught some glimp- 
ses of the sea. If it had chosen to make 
the sea its permanent home, it may not 
have returned to tell its tale. The very 
fact that it returned to its friend in the 
Well shows that it knows the limitations 
of the well and has also a vision of the 
limitless sea. The only way in which 
the mystic frog can convey its new im- 


pression to its non-mystic friend may be 
by negating the limited. The limitless 
may be conceived as a negation of the 
limited. Can it not also be conceived 
as including the limited and yet sur- 
passing it ? Is it not possible to see that 
every drop of water in the old well has 
at some time or other formed part of the 
limitless sea ? If the mystic frog were to 
grow a little more philosophical, will it 
not include the part in the whole and 
communicate a fuller view to its friend 
by making an affirmation and a negation 
or by making two affirmations? Its 
answer might have been ‘this and yet 
not this’ or ‘this and much more than 
this.’ In the course of evolution the 
human mind has learnt to perceive 
things by setting up limits and perceiv- 
ing differences. The term signifying 
mind in some languages is etymologically 
connected with the root denoting 
measure. To know is to measure. 
Human logic lays emphasis on the 
differences of contraries, and human 
history is the record of battles fought 
for the maintenance of tribal, racial and 
national frontiers. The hunter assigns 
to himself a tract of forest and does not 
suffer another man’s trespassing into it. 
The walls of a rich man’s pleasure- 
garden arc also the walls of his prison. 
He not only shuts out the world but also 
slmts himself out of the world. This is 
‘mine’ and this is ‘not mine,’ arc the 
first conceptions which arise in the un- 
developed mind in its attempt to grasp 
the facts around it. Finite facts can be 
grasped easily by noticing their peculiar- 
ities, their iliffcrenccs. The foot-rule, 
the pound-weight and the stop-W’atch are 
exeellenL instruments for comparing two 
limited quantities. But can they be 
used to measure the infinite and the 
eternal ? Likewise, can the logic of 
finite facts be used as a measure of the 
infinite glories of God? If contraries 
meet in Him, it is evident that the 
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mode of apprehending Him is to be 
souglit for elsewhere. 

The circle has often been used as a 
symbol of perfection, for the vertical 
and the horizontal, the right end and 
the left end, the top and the bottom and 
all the points of the compass stand 
harmonized in it. In this planet of ours 
the North Pole and the South Pole are 
farthest apart, they are literally poles 
asunder. Yet they combine into the 
axis around which the earth spins. The 
fact that contraries are not mutually 
opposed, but can be combined together 
to make a whole infinitely richer than 
the two seemingly opposed elements has 
been perceived more by the artist than 
by the man of science. The scientist 
with his measuring rod attempts to 
comprehend the unity amidst diversity. 
He reduces quality to a mere function 
of quantity. With his delicate instru- 
ments he can minutely measure wave- 
lengths and frequencies of vibration. 
He examines the seven colours of the 
spectrum; to his eyes they represent 
differing wave-lengths, differing frequen- 
cies of vibration of the same light 
energy. Music to the mathematician 
has only a quantitative appeal. The 
varying notes of music arc to him differ- 
ing frequencies of vibration based upon 
differing wave-lengths. The harmony of 
two notes is to him a mere arithmetical 
ratio. Science progresses by closer and 
closer analysis. Light is conceived as 
an electromagnetic disturbance. In an 
advanced stage, the scientist discovers 
that light energy, electrical energy, 
magnetic energy, heat energy and 
mechanical energy are all different forms 
of the same energy. Even the distinc- 
tion between matter and energy ceases 
to be, when matter is conceived as built 
up of electrons and protons, centres of 
energy or waves in the ether, whatever 
the scientist might choose to call them. 
The scientist having arrived at the last 


possible stage of analysis proclaims 
that he has explained the riddle of the 
universe. Now let us consider for a 
moment the working of the artist’s 
mind. He sees light and shade and 
notices their distinctive characteristics. 
To him shade is not a mere negation 
of light. The difference between them 
is not merely quantitative. He knows 
that each standing by itself means very 
little, but he recognizes the possibility 
of bringing them together to produce 
a whole of far greater value than the 
parts. He harmonizes light and shade* 
and produces a picture that delights 
our eye. Each part has not lost its 
individuality, its inherent value. At 
the same time each part has contribut- 
ed to the making of a whole of far 
greater value. The artist again knows 
the value of each tint, its qualitative 
difference from other tints. The 
patches of colours he places upon the 
canvas at various positions in varying 
degrees of intensity combine together 
to make a beautiful picture, a master- 
piece, an immortal work of art. The 
individual tint, while conserving all its 
inherent value, contributes its quota to 
the making of a whole of inlinitely 
greater value. The musician knows 
the worth of each individual iriusiejil 
note. ' By combining them he pro 
duces a symphony of inestimable 
value. His rhythms interweave soiiiuls 
with intervals of silence. The poet 
has the whole gamut of human emo- 
tions to work upon. He builds ont of 
them immortal dramas, epics, and 
lyrics. In the productions of the 
artists we notice how greater values 
can be created by harmonizing lesser 
values. Wc also notice how the fleet- 
ing can be made into the ])ermancnt, 
how mortality can be raised to 
immortality. With the insight of the 
artist, shall wc not pray to God, the 
Master-Artist to lead us from being 
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and non-being to the Truth that har- 
monizes being with non-being, from 
darkness and light, to the Beauty that 
harmonizes darkness and light, from 
death and immortality to the Perfec- 
tion that harmonizes death and im- 
mortality ? 


Tt is true that we have to rise from 
non-bcing to being to appreciate and 
evaluate the harmony of non-being and 
being. Likewise we have to rise from 
darkness to light to understand the 
harmony of darkness and light and we 
should also rise from death to im- 
mortality to live in that state of perfec- 
tion that harmonizes death and im- 
mortality. The princinle of harmony 
supnlies us with a new organon, a 
new tool of thought to understand the 
workings of the infinite mind of God 
and the order prevailing in His uni- 
verse. Art appears to open up new 
vistas of thought, new portals of 
understanding. The apparent dualism 
of Creator and ereafure may not he 
resolved into the barren monism of 
denying the one or the other. Non- 
dualism harmonizes the Creator and 
ereatiire info a whole of infinitely 
greater value. Brahman, the Abso- 
lute has no parts. The Creator is 
Brahman, the creature is also Brahman. 
The Spirif is Brahman, matfer is also 
Brahman. The sentient, the conscious 
is Brahman; the insentient, the un- 
conscious is also Brahman. The static, 
fhe unchanging is Brahman; the 
dynamic, the ever-changing is also 
Brahman. Being is Brahman, hecom- 
inf? is also Brahman. In the light of 
fhe Shriiti, meditation such as this forms 
Ike path of the aspirant and also the 
ffoal that he has to reach. In highlv 
symbolical language, the Vedic seers 
ave revealed to us the results of their 
Stations. Their teachings arc diffi- 


cult of comprehension, except to 
scholars who are prepared to spend a 
lifetime studying the commentaries. 
The average student yearns for some- 
thing simpler, something easier of com- 
prehension and applicable to life and 
its ordinary problems. This need has 
been fulfilled by the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the great prophet 
of harmony. Every little act of his and 
all his teachings illustrate the principle 
of harmony. He harmonized the life 
of a true Sannyasin with the life of a 
true householder, a most wonderful 
achievement in itself. The ordinary 
aspirant on the path enters into these 
two stages successively. Having com- 
pleted the duties of the householder, 
ho embraces Sannyasa. Here is a 
person who successfully practised the 
two ideals simultaneously. Ever 
dwelling in the silent bliss of Saroadhi 
he combined with it the active ministry 
of communicating to eager listeners the 
fruits of his profound meditations. 
Himself a scion of the highest caste, 
he took upon himself to clean the lava- 
tory of a low-born man. He, the best 
of tenehers always spoke of himself as 
a learner and conducted himself accord- 
ingly. The sacred and secular were 
not kept by him in two watertight 
compartments. The sacred became 
the secular when he fed the image of 
the Divine Mother with his own hands 
and placed on the head of the holy 
image flowers with which he had pre- 
viously touched various parts of his 
own body. The secular became the 
sacred, when he offered worship at the 
feet of his own wife. He had the sim- 
plicity of a child hut learned pandits 
and profound scholars sought his 
advice. He exhibited his contempt for 
possessions when he refused a large 
.sum of money offered to him by a 
merchant, but at the same time we 
find him insisting upon getting his 
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proper share of the food-offerings 
made to the Deity. The rich as well 
as the poor saw in him a true comrade 
who could sympathize with them and 
understand their true difficulties. The 
sages, mentioned in the old religious 
legends, were as a rule misogynists, 
but here is a man whom women regard- 
ed as one of themselves. We stand in 
amazement and ask ourselves the 
question: Is this person man or God? 
Men had different opinions regarding 
him. Various religionists saw in him 
their own ideals ; scholars versed in 
Vedanta philosophy saw in him the 
Brahma-Jnani in whom God and man 
stand harmonized. He himself de- 
clared to his beloved disciple that 
Rama and Krishna have become 
Ramakrishna, also adding ‘not in your 
Vedantic sense.’ 


Turning to his teachings we find a 
wonderful catholicity and universality 
of outlook. Spiritual truths and prac- 
tices which were considered as different 
and incompatible stand harmonized 
by the realizations of this supreme 
artist of the religious life. The wor- 
ship of the One, the Absolute, is shown 
to be quite compatible with the wor- 
ship of the Many, the various divine 
manifestations. The impersonal and 
the personal, the Nirguna and the 
Saguna, the Nirakara and the Sakara 
•are shown as complemcntarics. The 
worship of God as pure Spirit is shown 
to be quite compatible with the wor- 
ship of man by kind and loving service. 
The emotional life of Bhakti, the path 
of devotion is harmonized with the 
intellectual life of Jnana, the path of 
knowledge. He speaks of God as 
Father and also as Mother. Dvaita, 
dualism, Vishishtadvaita, qualified non- 
dualism, and Advaita, non-dualism, are 
held by him not as distinct warring 
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creeds but as parts of one undivided 
whole. Shaivism, Vaishnavism and 
Shaktism coalesce into one religion 
by his religious experience which also 
lends new light to Islam and Chris- 
tianity. He and his disciples after him 
insist on preserving the individuality 
of each creed. Let a Christian be a 
better Christian and a Muslim a better 
Muslim, seems to be the burden of 
their teachings. The necessity of 
maintaining careful accounts and mar- 
keting intelligently is considered to be 
as much a religious duty as retiring 
into solitude and practising a life of 
contemplation. The gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna, thus lays down the prin- 
ciples for the realization of a whole and 
complete life. It is no wonder that 
the active West and the contemplative 
East arc equally attracted by this life 
and these teachings. 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
application of the principle of harmony 
to other ])ursuits in life. ‘The education 
of the whole man’ is one of the important 
topics that at present engages the 
attention of prominent educationists 
in the West. Some of their writings 
exhibit a poverty of concej)tion. 
Attention is centred round the mind 
and body of man ; the soul figures 
as a sort of a moral director, as the 
active agent behind that aspect of 
mind known as conation. The Over- 
soul that pervades all individual souls 
has no place at all. In spite of these 
deficiencies the thoughts propounded 
and the forms of discipline recom- 
mended are original and if accepted 
cannot but have very far-reaching 
effects. The educator of the present 
day pays attention only to the mind 
and that too to the cognitive aspect of 
it; the affective and conative aspects 
are treated as subsidiary. The train- 
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ing of the body is left to the physical 
instructor, who is often the drill- 
sergeant, the soul is cared for by the 
parson or priest and is often left un- 
cared for. Mens sana in corpore sano 
< a sound mind in a sound body ’ is 
often exhibited in the walls of gymna- 
siums and school-halls, but no one ever 
questions why splendid specimens of 
manhood which often figure with 
success in playing-fields arc usually 
found associated with extremely mode- 
rate brain powers. The existing sys- 
tem of education both in the West and 
in the East— where teachers are proud 
to follow second-hand ideals imported 
from the West — is at its best a mere 
patchwork. At its worst, it is a regular 
anarchy in which soul, mind and body 
instead of working harmoniously rebel 
against one another. To conceive the 
training of man as an organic whole 
and to bring in order where there is 
chaos arc in themselves very difficult 
tasks, which require very sound 
thought and application. We made 
our humble contribution to this press- 
ing national and international problem 
in a ])revious issue of this journal 
(March, 19t0), under the caption ‘The 
Application of the Vedantic Ideal to 
Educational Problems.’ We discussed 
there the ancient Greek ideals of edu- 
cation which aimed at the harmonious 
development of mind and body and 
tile Ancient Hindu ideal of Yoga which 
gave the foremost place to the develoj)- 
ment of the spiritual side of man. 
Wo also dwelt a little on the possibility 
of harmonizing the Greek and the 
Hindu ideals. The subject is, of 
course, very vast and we could not do 
justice to it within the limited space that 
was available. The technique recom- 
mended by the promoters of the new 
ideal in education demands also a new 
class of teachers. The post-waf world 
givi more thought to this matter 


and formulate the principles for the 
education of the whole man. Among 
the products of the present system we 
often see fractional men who snarl at 
each other like street-dogs and restless- 
ly run about like monkeys. The new 
education should develop sober men 
who would harmoniously co-operate 
for the progress of the world as a whole 
and who would remind us of the fol- 
lowing noble words of the greatest of 
English poets: ‘ What a piece of work 
is man ! How noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties ! in form and mov- 
ing, how express and admirable ! in 
action, how like an angel ! in apprehen- 
sion, how like a god !’ 


Self-assertion with its emphasis upon 
rights and privileges and self-denial 
with equal emphasis on duties and 
obligations are two of the cardinal 
principles of life. The excess of either 
will lead to ruin. To establish a har- 
mony between faith, duty, obedience 
and obligation on the one side and 
reason, liberty, privilege and personal 
conviction on the other requires 
constant alertness guided by a culti- 
vated and well-balanced mind. The 
egoistic and altruistic im])ul$es are 
both too precious to be suppressed or 
killed. The problem is to harmonize 
them. The men who have developed 
their intellect at the cost of their moral 
nature develop Asuric tendencies and 
become a real menace to society and 
to the world. Those that have deve- 
loped the emotional side which lack 
the guidance of a robust intellect ond 
strong will fall an easy prey to the 
aggressor in the political, economic and 
other spheres of life. Again, when 
differing cultures and thought-currents 
assail a nation, as is the ease in con- 
temporary India, the necessity arises 
for working them out into a haimo- 
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nious whole. Many valuable sugges- 
tions for the ' working out of such a 
synthesis are to be found in the valu- 
able papers contributed to the January 
(1941)' Number of this journal by Prof. 
Akshaya Kumar Banerjee and Mr. 
Eliot C. Clark. Prof. Banerjee has 
clearly shown how spiritual idealism 
can promote social justice and bring 
about peace, harmony and unity in 
human society. Mr. Clark’s thesis 
lays down the lines of approach along 
which the East and the West can pro- 
gress towards the common goal of 
humanity. Man as a social being can 
realize the fullness of life only in a well- 
ordered harmoniously working society. 

As an individual also man maintains 
his physical, mental, moral and spirit- 
ual health by his capacity to har- 
monize conflicting forces. Disease, 
intellectual perversity, moral turpi- 
tude and spiritual inanity arc the 


results of conflicts; they can be cured 
only by solving the conflicts and re- 
establishing conditions of harmony. 
Love between two persons is essentially 
a state of harmony in which each 
enriches the personality of the other. 
Hatred and discord on the other hand 
impoverish the personality of the 
persons concerned. The highest bliss 
is attained when the individual soul 
attains to a state of complete harmony 
with the universal soul. The science 
that lays down the paths to the realiza- 
tion of such a consummation is known 
as Yoga. Swami Vivekananda’s books 
on Karma-Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga, Raja- 
Yoga and .Tnana-Yoga deal exhaust- 
ively with the subject. Yoga is the 
science of harmony par e.rcA'Ilencc. 
The study and practice of Yoga will 
help the aspirant towards a harmo- 
nious development of body, mind and 
s])irit and will help him to live a fuller 
and richer life in harmony with his 
siirroundiitgs. 


The more we grow in love and virtue and holiness, the more we sec love 
and virtue and holiness outside. All condemnation of others really condemns 
ourselves. Adjust the microcosm (which is in your power to do) and the 
macrocosm will adjust itself for you. It is like the hydrosiatic paradox, one 
drop of water can balance the universe. We cannot see outside what we arc 
not inside. The universe is to us what the huge engine is to the miniature 
engine; an indication of any error in the tiny engine leads us to imagine trouble 
in the huge one. i, ^ 


Swami Vivbkananim. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND YOUNG INDIA 


By Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan 


I The present article is from the shorthand reports of the speec h delivered by Sir S. 
llaclhakrishnan, presiding over a public meeting in Calcutta in eonneetioii with the 
seventy-eighth birthday anniversary of Swumi Vivekananda. — Ed.| 


I wish to make a special appeal to- 
day to the message of Swami Viveka- 
iianda so far as young India is con- 
cerned. I wish to pay my tribute to 
his great spiritual services and to what 
he stood for, so that modern India and 
young India may understand him and 
his message. 

r was a student in the early years 
of this century, a student in high school 
and c'ollegc classes. Then we used to 
read Swami Vivekananda’s speeches 
and letters which were then passing 
from hand to hand in manuscript form, 
and they used to stir us a great deal 
and make us feel proud of our ancient 
culture that though our externals were 
broken down the spirit of our country 
is there and is everlastingly real. That 
was the message which we gathered 
from his speeches and writings when 
1 was a young student. My life has 
been cast with young students since 
then. 

In the second decade of this century 
our students took to the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore. He got the 
Nobel Prize in that decade and we used 
to read with avidity and enthusiasm the 
writings of Rabindranath Tagore. 

In the third decade we passed on 
and we looked to the writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, to his Fouwg India 
i^Tid the stirring message to our sense 
patriotism couched in his writings 
and in his life. 

To-day in the fourth decade my young 

riends are poring over Marx and Lenin, 


and they arc the writings most impulur 
so far as young men are concerned. 

You see, in the first three decades 
Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, all these 
were rooted in what you call the spirit- 
ual soil of this great land; and our 
great political leaders, Aurobindo 
Ghosh and Bala Gangadhar Tilak were 
people who had a firm faith in the 
greatness of Indian culture and at the 
same time were great patriots and great 
reformers. That is what they were. 
But to-day we can sec a growing ten- 
dency among our young men and 
women to think that all those things 
are out of date, that they have betrayed 
us and that we should turn to copying 
another kind of civilization. We may 
possess Indian bodies but we must 
b«)rrow other souls to inhabit them. 
That seems to be the growing ten- 
dency to-day. I should like to 
ask you whether you arc so much 
satislied with the high-pressure machine 
civilization thal has led us to 
this appalling tragedy in which 
three continents are involved and other 
continents are likely to be engulfed. I 
am asking you to consider whether a 
civilization such as ours to day has not 
outreached itself; whctlier a civiliza- 
tion like this where man is able to ride 
the air and swim the seas but. has to 
cover his face and hide underground, 
a civilization where young people from 
the beginning, from their nurseries and 
kindergarten, are taught to develop a 
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spirit of hatred, whether a civilization 
where women cry out from the depth 
of their hearts, ‘Blessed is the womb 
that is bare and blessed the breast whicli 
never gave a suck,’ whether a civiliza- 
tion that has landed us in this kind of 
crisis ■ and catastrophe can be regarded 
as fundamentally sound and worth 
copying by us. That is the question 
which I wish to put to you. I want 
you to ask yourselves whctlier this 
civilization that has brought the world 
to the present position is fundamentally 
sound, propping itself on foundations 
which can be regarded as just and 
righteous. Whenever you talk of 
civilization it is no use your talking of 
economic arrangements, political foinis, 
scientific technique and equipment. 
Civilization is a movement of the spirit. 
And you ask what is the s[)irilual 
essence, what is the nerve principle, 
that vital spark which has made all 
this civilization thrive. 

It was represented to us that modern 
civilization, of which Britain is the 
greatest representative, can be sym- 
bolized by the ballot-box, the cricket 
bat, the authorized version of the Holy 
Bible and the limited lialiility company. 
These are the four principles. We have 
our political den-ocracy, we have the 
appearances of great sr)orlsmanshi]), we 
have also the appeaianees of being truly 
religious people. But it is a eivilizatijui 
which centres round banks, factories, 
corporations, compajiies and enterprises 
of individual mcji wJk» want to make 
themselves wealthy and liixurir.us at the 
expense and degradatiem of many people. 
That is what civilization actually stands 
for. We talk about religion. Can you 
show one single instance where religious 
and national aspirations were in clash, 
and where national aspirations were sur- 
rendered to religious aspirations? Can 
you show me one single instance where 
you put religion as the first thing in 


the first place, and politics, economics, 
etc. in the second place? Well, I tell 
you tliat civilization, though it may hv, 
seemingly religious, though it may have 
I he authorized version of the Holy Bible 
as one of its pillars, is esscriLially a secu- 
lar one, is essentially a materialistic one. 
So if this is civilization, if it is secular 
and its outlook ultiiu.ileiy niatcrialislic, 
where man finds himself dressed v/ilh 
brief little authority, plays all these 
tricks which have brought us to tliis 
condition, you must ask wdictlicr it is not 
necessary to bring about a different kind 
of civilization v.luch docs not rest on 
mere secularism, v/hieh dethrones mate- 
rialism and where motive gives 

place to what you ef)nsider servier* o- 
fellow men. 

Is it not time for you lo get back in 
a civilization where the principles an 
more just and sound than the civiliza- 
tion whicrh W’c are so eager to copy In 
our anxiety lo makt ourselvr.s popT;lar 
and important ? 

The question is ‘What is man ?’ Is he 
a crawling eartlnvonrj ? Or, is l>e llie 
most cunning of all animals, or is he an 
eeoriomic being controlled by the lawv 
of supply and demand, or is ho, as 
Swami Vivckamnida said, ati ‘Atman.' 
a iniiver.sfil spirit? However dense, how- 
ever obstinate, howevoi depraved :i 
human being may be, there is lliat c^iseji 
tial divine spark in In’m tliat can never 
be surrendered. Are there not moments 
in each one of your lives which redeem 
you from the actual commonplace exist- 
cnee, moments when you feel you do not 
walk on solid earth but float in thin air, 
moments when life seems as still as 
death, moments when you are in com- 
munion with fundamental spiritual 
reality, when indeed life and death seem 
merely but two shadows? Is it not a 
fact that each one of us is able at some 
time or" other of his life to feci the 
triteness, the unworthy pettiness of tu 
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pleasures of life and possessions of the 
earthy and feel there are certain eternal 
values which are permanent, whicjfi can- 
not be superseded by the passing 
insanities of this world? If Swami 
Vivekananda stood out for such a kind 
of doctrine, if he has made an appeal to 
us to realize that a human being is not 
to be regarded as an earthworm, or an 
economic being, or a political creature, 
but that he has an inner citadel, a sanc- 
tuary of his soul which cannot be pene- 
trated by anything external, and that 
inner sanctuary of his will have to 
be i)rcservcd against attacks of econo- 
mies and politics, is he not standing up 
for spiritual equality for the whole of 
humanity ? That is the gospel for which 
Swami Vivekananda has stood up that 
has saved India until the present 
moment, and that is the gospel to which 
wc have been disloyal. If we are where 
we are, it is J)nt because w’e have clung 
Lo our ideals, but it is because wc have 
not been suilicic ntly loyal to the great 
ideals wliich havi* conic down to us. 

One speaker s])oke of the way in 
wliieli for him ami for the whole of the 
Indian people God takes shape in ordi- 
nary human beings. There is nothing 
higher than hunianlly. But so far as 
wo arc coiicrmed, a liuinan individual 
is a lamp of spirit on earlh, tlu' most 
emawcU; living embodiment of spirit. 
Wc do not know the Iransccndcntal 
-inrit. If you w'ant to know, however, 
liic spirit incarnaLcd, you have lo meet 
a brother man, a man who recpiircs 
most assistance from you, not the man 
who is hale and healthy, but one who 
is poor, who is aniicted and who is in dis- 
tressed circumstances. This is the appeal 
of every great saint so far as human 
i^^rvice is concerned. That is the appeal 


which you have to stand for. There are 
people who say we are contemplative and 
that we are not sufficiently practical. 
But that must be regarded as some- 
thing which is not corroborated 
by any of our great writings or lives 
of great personalities. You cannot 
think of more dynamic personalities in 
this country than those religious geni- 
uses who have stirred us to incarnate 
the high ideals of spirit. Buddha, 
Shankara and the Gitaacharya, all 
these arc people who not only dwelt 
on mountain heights but returned to 
the service of ordinary men, came back 
to the plane of history. If moments of 
contemplation are necessary to make 
us firm ill this attitude, moments of 
action are eipially necessary to put 
those ideals to practical service. By 
standing up for the great ideals of 
Hindu religion, the great ideals which 
alone can save humanity, by standing 
up for them, Swami Vivekananda tried 
to lead humanity to a nobler and better 
path than that which it found itself in. 

Two speakers have emphasized that 
whatever may be your social pro- 
gramme, whatever revolutions you may 
bring about in the economic and politi- 
cal world, unless you have the dyna- 
mic inspiration of religion you will never 
succeed in this enterprise. Even if you 
are radically minded, ask yourself the 
(picslioii whetiuT you are going to 
reduce human bi'ings to mere political 
or social creatures, or would you give 
him some iinu r sanctity whicli nothing 
outward can touch ? If you really be- 
lieve in tlie divine spark in man, do not 
for a moment hesitate to accept the 
great tradition which has come lo us of 
which Swami Vivekananda was the 
greatest exponent. 
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The Valuation of Creativities 

While asking you to make an inven- 
tory of the leading men of Bihar and 
Bengal and their creativities I have 
made no distinction between profession 
and profession or occupation and occu- 
pation, in regard to the creative values. 
I have proceeded on the assumption 
that distinguished leaders arc to be 
found in every walk of life and that all 
are to be treated as creative. One may 
easily challenge my orientations and 
question the validity of this stand- 
point. Is it possible, it may be asked, 
to treat the administrator, the lawyer 
or the medical practitioner as creative 
in the same sense as the novelist, the 
painter, the scientific researcher, the 
technical or industrial inventor, the 
philosopher and so forth? Is it proper 
to maintain that the creative values of 
the scientist, the discoverer, or the 
industrial expert are of the same rank 
as those of the capitalist or employer 
who exploits the technical or other 
intelligentsia with a dole or a pittance ? 
It may be questioned, likewise, if the 
ordinary school or college teacher is as 
creative as the man who is making 
investigations in the arts or sciences, 
conducting researches in philosophy, 
history, etc. or the story-writer, the 
painter, the poet and the dramatist? 

Who can assert that the political 
agitator who consecrates his life to the 
enfranchisement of the people, the 
labour organizer who is bent upon rais- 
ing the standard of living of the work- 
ing classes, the social reformer who is 


fighting for the establishment of equality 
between the races, the classes and the 
castes, the religious missionary who is 
carrying from home to home the mes- 
sage of the dignity of man and of 
brotherhood in interhuman relations, - 
these embodiments of creative dis- 
equilibrium, and apostles of liberty, 
progress and revolution, — arc but of tlu' 
same worth and significance as tlir 
administrator, the judge, the lawyer, 
the banker, the factory magnate, the 
professor and the medical practition(n\ 
all well fed and well groomed persons 
absorbed in the vested interests and 
addicted to the status quo ? 

And finally, who is prepared to ^ oueh 
that the plans, projects or movements 
initiated by the official heads of indus- 
trial, commercial or banking establish- 
ments, government services, educational 
institutions etc. are their own creations, 
i.c. have come out of their own brains 
and that their subordinates, lieutenants, 
private secretaries, literary assistants, 
clerks, mistris^ research committees or 
technical laboratories have not had the 
lion’s share- although without recogni- 
tion and adequate financial remunera- 
tion, — in the planning and execution of 
the ideas for which the bosses get tin* 
credit in public life? 

These fine distinctions in valuation 
have been consciously ignored by me. in 
connection with my present discussion. 
I have tried simply to emphasize, in the 
first place, that no matter what be the 
profession or occupation, Bengal like 
Bihar possesses a number of distin- 
guished personalities who are usually 
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known as leaders of the country, 
political, industrial, cultural and social. 
In the second place, it has been brought 
home that among such persons the 
majority are, from the view-point of 
rupees-annas-pies, very modest and 
humble, i.e. poor. And if some of them 
do not happen to be poor at the moment 
of consideration they were poor while 
they were in their teens and even 
thirties. Many of them were eharity- 
boys at school and college. They 
worked their way up with stipends or 
contributions in meals or fees. And 
further, the ancestors of the rich and 
distinguished men of to-day during the 
previous two generations were in very 
many instances much poorer. They 
were clerks, peasants and petty shop- 
keepers or artisans. 

Poverty can therefore be no excuse 
for pessimism, despondency and inact- 
ivity. It is the poor that have con- 
quered in the past and it is the poor 
that bid fair to conquer in the present. 
My futurism declares the prospects of 
world-conquest by the poor. This is 
the positive conclusion to which factual, 
pragmatic and statistical scientists are 
invited to apply their investigations. 

The Zones of Poverty 

Let me be perfectly clear and definite 
in my pronouncement, licngali ideals 
and culture to-day arc not being 
governed by the millionaire of the 
modern capitalistic hour^t ois typo, by 
the feudalistic zemindari aristocracy, or 
by the higher rungs of the administra- 
tive bureaucracy, although certain 
members of these groups are often in 
evidence through newspapers and public 
functions. The men and women who 
have conquered the hearts and heads of 
the Bengali people, who have been 
rendering Bengal and Bengali culture a 
world force, and by whom the Bengali 
people are slowly but steadily being 


lifted to the level of a power among the 
powers of mankind are mainly the 
adhpeta khawa (half-mealer), non- 
income-tax-paying, poverty-stricken 
people, the children of clerks, peasants 
and artisans, born and bred in mud 
hovels and under leaking thatched roofs. 

Perhaps you are suspecting that I 
am a believer in the ‘blessings* of 
poverty, and hold a brief for the pre- 
sent order of inequalities, economic 
and political. Nothing is farther from 
my attitude. I am not waxing elo- 
quent on poverty’s sweet uses. It does 
not belong to my science or art to sing 
of poverty. I do not consider poverty 
to be a blessing. Poverty is by all 
means a curse and the poor man is not 
a blessed creature. There is nothing 
to be proud of or glorify in poverty. 
The despotism of the richer classes 
will have to be combated in every way. 
What I have been stressing all this time 
is that poverty is a tremendous social 
fact and a fact that cannot be over- 
looked. Perhaps it is an eternal fact. 
At any rate, it is a universal fact of the 
human world. But at the same time 
it so happens that creativencss or crea- 
tivity is very widely distributed in the 
zones of poverty. The majority of the 
creative personalities of mankind, of 
men and women who generate the 
streams of evolutive disequilibrium in 
arts and sciences, industry and polities, 
social order and economic structure are 
to be found among the economically 
poorer specimens of humanity. It is this 
statistical fact to which I have been 
inviting your attention all this time. 
And this is an historical fact as well. 

Statistical and historical data about 
this social fact have been indicated or 
rather hinted at about Bihar and 
Bengal. The subject is extensive 
enough for voluminous scientific resear- 
ches. You will find similar statistical 
and historical data in every part of 
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India as well as in the world-famous 
zones of wealth and prosperity like 
England, France, Germany, America 
and other regions. It is a universal 
phenomenon. Perhaps one should call 
it a tragedy or paradox of civilization 
or ‘cost of progress* that creativity or 
the spirituality of creativeness should 
be intimately associated with poverty 
or relative doses of poverty. Not every 
poor man indeed is creative. Nor, 
again, is every creative man poor. But 
a very significant proportion of the 
creatively spiritual or spiritually crea- 
tive personalities of mankind here and 
there and everywhere has been found 
to be flourishing among the poorer 
classes, in the poverty-zones. The 
children of unknown persons, of men 
and women without means have turned 
out to be world-conqucrors in more than 
one sense. The immediate future of 
Bengal, India, the world, entire man- 
kind, belongs therefore to the poor 
man. It is the poor that are expected 
to conquer and govern the w^orld. 

PuooRF.ss Tiniouoii Parjaii 
Creativities 

It is an almost universally valid 
proposition that the superior or Brah- 
miji of to-day has very often grown out 
of or is blended with the inferior or 
pariah biological stocks of yesterday. 
And this enables me to state that the 
unknown, the lov.er, the inferior, the 
depressed^ and the pariah of to-day is 
tending to grow into the renowned, the 
higher, the suj)erior, the Brahmin of 
to-morrow. In other words, the world 
is being considerably created and con- 
quered all the time by the pariah. It 
is to the pariah^ therefore, that the 
future of mankind belongs in substantial 
measure and this not only from the 
standpoint of culture, i.e. social values, 
but also from that of flesh and blood. 

As I am talking so emphatically of 


the creative role of the pariah in the 
societies of the world there is every 
danger of my being misunderstood. 
People might suspect that perhaps I 
wish that panahdovi should be nursed 
by the society. Let me, therefore, 
declare in so many words that the social 
condition of the pariah, the inferior race, 
caste, community or class is not an 
enviable one whether in East or West. 
We may recall the status of the Roman 
Catholics in Great Britain down to 1S29 
and that of the .Jews in Russia, Central 
Europe and the U.S.A. down to our own 
times. The Indian pariah is of course 
a byword, —and a wxwld-notorioiis by- 
word. The war against pariahdom of all 
varieties and degrees both in East and 
West, ill other words, the war against 
ethnoeentrism or Brahinanocraey in 
science and politics as well as cullnre 
is one of the first desiderata of a now 
world-planning in my sentiments as well 
as scientific researches. Tin* abolition of 
all sorts of race-prejudices, social privi 
leges and inequalities based on ethnic 
considerations, and distinctions bctAvecii 
Occidental and Oriental pco])le.s on llu- 
one hand, and the establishnieiit f>r 
race-equality, class-equality and casle- 
equality in iiiterhiiman or social rela- 
tions, .on the other, are two of Mu* 
fuinliim(‘ntal planks in my scheme lor 
national and international reconstrue- 
tioii.’ 

But in the meantime, it is impossilile 
to ovcrlof»k or ignore race-inequalities, 
race-prejudices, cthiiie chauvinism, the 
doctrine of raec-superiority, inferiority 
complex, ethnoeentrism, Brahinatio- 
eracy, etc. as positive facts of the 
world-order in all regions and in all 
We have seen before that poverty is 
likewise a social fact of universal and 
eternal dimensions. It is, therefore, 

*B. K. Snrkar: The Sociology oj Uiicr^ 
Cultures and Human Progress (Berlin, i.— > 
Calcutta, lew). 
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simply as a fact of world-history and as 
a solid reality of cultural progress that 
I maintain that the pariah, the inferior, 
the non-Brahmin, like the economically 
poor, has in many instances in every 
country furnished the flesh and blood of 
the alleged superiors or Brahmins. It 
is proven that the alleged varna- 
superiority, physico-physiognomic supe- 
riority of the Brahmin is a myth. The 
so-called higher castes are not very 
often higher than the alleged inferior 
castes in flesh and blood. The pnrinh^a 
biological contributions to the make-up 
of the non-pariah and his flesh and blood 
contacts with the Brahmin are incontest- 
able realities. Both biologically as well 
as sociologically and not merely socio- 
logically, the pariah creativities are some 
of the greatest facts of universal culture 
or world-progress. The racial ‘distances’ 
between the ‘socially’ lower and the 
‘socially’ higher are not as wide and deep 
as imagined by both. All the same, the 
social pariah do ni is like poverty to be 
combated and annihilated by every 
possible means in every region. 

Praomattc Paths of Phogress 
There is a kind of religion or phi- 
losophy which teaches us to cultivate 
patience, more ])at.ience, still more 
patience. Entire life is to be spent in 
patience in order that some relief may 
come in the next life. ‘You are poor 
nr unlucky or miserable or depressed 
to-day,’ it says, ‘but pray and pray and 
pray so that in the next life you may 
taste a little bit of wealth, position or 
dignity.’ The Christian does not believe 
that man is reborn. He has therefore no 
^icxt life, but he believes in the other 
world. This kind of philosophy counsels 
him that in the existence, after death, 
whatever it be, in Heaven the poor man, 
the unfortunate man is going to have a 
reward. Then there is another type of 
ntentality. It says, ‘You are a poor 


man or a pariah to-day because you did 
some wrong in a past life. Therefore 
try to do something good now so that 
hereafter you may be born prosperous 
or superior or perhaps may not be born 
at all.’ 

I do not object to any of these phi- 
losophies, religions or mentalities. Man- 
kind is exceedingly varied in intelligence, 
emotions, and aptitudes. The distresses, 
miseries and troubles of men and women 
arc likewise extremely diverse. So 
philosophies of all sorts must each have 
a justification, as serving some particular 
objects and meeting some special needs. 
These philosophies, calculated as thev 
are to render relief to suffering individ- 
uals, perhaps have succeeded and even 
now siiceeed in offering consolation and 
strength to thousand and one persons. 

I am happy that some sort of antidote 
to or eompensation for poverty, humilia- 
tion, worry and distress can after all be 
found in such ideologies. 

But so far as I am coneerned mv 
personality cannot get relief from such 
philosophies, I am an admirer of the 
poet Robert Browning, and I eonsider 
some of his messages to he fraught with 
woiuhrfiil idealism, nay, construetive 
energism. And yet it is difficult for me 
to swallow’ his spiritual recipe which 
‘Jays, 

On the earth the broken arcs. 

In the heavens a perfect round ! 
According to Brow’ning the arcs, i.e. 
the spheres, globes or round*, objects 
may be seen to be scattered all abou^ 
us in broken parts, fragments, crooked 
particles and so forth. But if one looks 
to the sky one finds no crookedness, no 
sharp-edged angularities, no uneven and 
rough particles. Everything in the sky 
is round, whole, integral, smooth and 
perfect. The moral : Tolerate all the 
angularities of the here below, because 
in sooth everything up above is sym- 
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metrical, spherical and round. It is in 
such a mood that one is advised to 
believe that ‘All is well on Earth* 
because ‘God is in his Heaven.* 
My philosophy is not of this type. God 
may be in his Heaven for all that 
we know. It is only a hearsay. But 
the reality is the troubles, the dirt, the 
squalor, the poverty, disease, mean- 
nesses, crotchetinesses, and thousand 
other physical and social angularities or 
miseries of life. They require to be 
removed, abolished, redressed or 
straightened here and now. One cannot 
get any consolation because the sky is 
a perfect sphere, blue, healthy, bright, 
while this earth is nothing but mud 
hovels broken up with holes and infested 
with bugs and scorpions, or touch-me- 
nots, anti-Oriental Immigration Acts, 
Brahmanocracy, Nordic superiority, 
‘white man’s burden.’ All these iniqui- 
ties and injustices, all these ‘broken 
arcs’ must have to be polished off our 
earthly earth. And all this has to be 
accomplished not in a future life, not in 
an existence after death, not after an 
cvejitual rebirth but in this very life 
while we are still alive. The prosperity, 
happiness, social dignity, etc. of the 
‘perfect round’ have to be delivered to 
mankind right here and in this very 
life. 

My message about the world-conquests 
by the poor docs not want anybody to 
gaze into the skies or look up to Heaven 
for the enjoyment of juosperity. The 
poor is already governing the world- 
cuItUre as a matter of fact, as we have 
seen. It is in this world and not in the 
next that his creativeness is opening up 
new vistas for men and women. 
Similarly, my message about the creative 
role of the pariah does not necessitate a 
prayer to God for redress in some next 
life or other world. The pariah has 
been - demonstrated to be one of the 


creators of the Brahmin in this very life 
and on this very earth. These messages 
of hope are based on the most solid and 
positive foundations. My Applied Rama- 
krishna docs not rest on vague hallu- 
cinations and dreams about infinite 
voids. It has its moorings in the actual 
struggles and achievements of the human 
beings of flesh and blood. The conquests 
by the poor and the pariah are 
pragmatic realities. The dimensions of 
these conquests are perhaps not wide 
and extensive and at times too minuU- 
to be perceptible. But the pragmatic 
paths of progress that are being per- 
pctiially trodden are unmistakably clear. 
They remain to-day as yesterday to be 
widened, straightened and sinoothened 
for fresh conquests by the teeming 
millions of the poor and the pariah. 

The Sociology of Academic Failures 

I shall now talk of the unforlunales 
and the miserablos in other spheres. 
You send your boys and girls to schools 
and colleges and you arc shocked if the y 
fail in examinations. Academic fail lire 
certainly is a misery. Not everybody 
who is going to schools and colleges is 
likely to be an academic success. Jlul 
my orientations to the passed and 
plucked arc rather peculiar. I l)elieve 
that sehools and colleges, no matter 
whether they are in India, Europe or 
America, arc not the only laborabuics 
for trying the mettle of young people, 
for testing their worth, and for examin- 
ing their values. As in other sociologies 
or social philosophies, in the sociology 
of academic failures also my position is 
anything but conventional. 

Regrettably enough, in India if we get 
plucked in a school examination, our 
future seems blocked. Yet I want to 
invite your attention to the fact that 
some of the most prominent men of 
business in India have come from the 
plucked classes. Examine their academic 
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worth and find out what their school 
qualifications were. Not many of the 
most prominent men of Bengal in other 
lines were successes by the school test, 
by the University standard. They 
managed somehow to get the pass marks 
and very many of them were failures. 
Therefore, in my Applied Ramakrishiia 
T do not try to ignore the ‘broken arcs,* 
the failures of life. Rather, I accept 
them as stubborn facts. But 1 am 
pragmatically convinced of other facts at 
the same time. One may be a failure 
at school or college, but one. can still 
achieve a great success in another field. 
People do not realize this and therefore 
parents as well as young men are 
naturally very pessimistic. 

There arc to-day in India many lines 
of activity which were unknown thirty- 
five years ago. People are now making 
money even as gymnasts, i.e. as experts 
in physical culture. There are some 
fifteen hundred secondary schools in Ben- 
gal, each of which needs a ])rofessor in 
physical culture, and the time is coming 
when every secondary school will have 
to be provided with a trained teacher 
for military exercises. One may have 
been a failure in English language, 
geometry, history, and so forth. But 
if one has developed strong muscles 
one’s future is likely to be assured. 

I may next speak of journalism. The 
l)rc.ss is a tremendous creative and 
spiritual force in India to-day. India’s 
journalism is not only a profession but 
it is a power that has won recognition 
throughout the world. About 1905 
journalism, as we understand it to-day, 
Was practically non-existent in India. 
Look to the biography of the journalists. 
Some of them are the greatest patriots 
and profoundest re-makers of India. 
What are their academic qualifications? 
Not everybody is an M.A., not every- 
Wy is a Matric even. Yet many of 
t em have developed qualifications. 


intellectual and moral, such as no schools 
and colleges and University degrees 
could supply. 

Take the business career. You 
generally believe that in modern times 
Bengalis, nay, Indians have been 
becoming poorer. Facts, however, are 
quite otherwise. The number of lines 
that have grown during the last 
thirty-five years or so in commerce 
and industry is remarkable. We 
did not know at the time of 
the S^cadeshi revolution (1905) the 
names of many of these businesses. 
But we find to-day mills, factories, 
machine-shops, banks, insurance com- 
panies, export and import offices, trans- 
port c*oncerns, mining enterprises and so 
forth. These establishments and insti- 
tutions in different places in the districts 
of Bengal, Bihar and other parts of 
India have been creating new and un- 
heard-of jobs. Therefore, one may be 
likely to be a failure in certain lines, 
but that docs not mean that one is bound 
to be a failure in all lines. 

I shall now speak of music. There 
was a time when music was supposed to 
be the luxury of the rich. But already 
there are several hundred men and 
women in Calcutta who are making a 
living by giving private lessons in music. 
Music has grown into a career and a 
respectable profession. Whether you are 
a boy or girl, you may fail in the 
Matriculation examination, but if some- 
how you have your cars and voice 
developed and fingers trained, you arc 
already laying the foundations of a 
career for yourself. 

Every human being is a bundle of 
many personalities, a complex of fifty 
different human beings, so to say, i.e. 
in every person you have so many 
different characteristics, aptitudes, poten- 
tialities, orientations. You may fail in 
five different lines but there are. still 
forty-five other lines in your personality 
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by which you can be a success. But person who deserves respect. This, then, 
this success you are likely to achieve is another item of verification in my 
not in heaven, not in another life, but Applied Ramakrishnff' as the gospel of 
in this life, first, as a money-making hope and conquests for suffering 
animal, and, in the second place, as a mankind. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF UPASANA 

By Phabiiakara Trivedi, M.A., Sastry 


I suppose that one of the fundamental 
characteristics of the human mind, as 
distinguished from that of the animal, is 
that while the latter appears to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the present, the 
former often crosses its narrow boun- 
daries and is never content without 
linking the present with the past and 
the future. In Shelley’s words the most 
important thing about our mental life 
is that %e look before and after.’ This 
special feature of the human mind — the 
curiosity to know more than what is 
actually presented to us — has, in fact, 
been responsible for the entire growth 
of human civilization. 

Man began as a worshipper of Nature, 
but, thanks to this inqusitive character 
of his intellect, he has now reached a 
stage where he claims to liave become 
the master of Nature and has actually 
enhanced his comforts and luxuries a 
thousandfold through the agency of 
science. But, paradoxical though it 
may appear, the tremendous triumph of 
science is accompanied by an equally 
great failure in so far as science no 
longer remains to be merely a means 
of enhancing human comforts, but has 
become, at the same time, a terrible 
weapon of destruction. The question, 
therefore, arises whether human control 
over Nature, expressing itself in the 
fastest aeroplanes, the most compli- 
cated armaments of modern warfare, 
and the like, is the only standard of 

) 


civilization, and if so, whether civiliza- 
tion is worth the dignity it usually 
enjoys. 

The most important aspect of civiliza- 
tion, it would appear, in the light of 
these considerations, is the one leading 
to the best conceptions of morality and 
religion in so far as the latter can render 
life immensely happier even in the 
scientifically backward societies, while 
their total absence may lead to per- 
petual fear and misery, as abundantly 
exemplified by the modern w’ar, even 
with the best gifts of science wc can 
boast of. For, power misused leads lo 
the worst of results imaginable ond 
morality and religion, unfettered by the 
social and political brick walls of easte, 
creed and nation etc. are the only things 
that can prevent power from being 
misused and encourage a better employ- 
ment of the same. 

The secret of this tremendous efficacy 
of religion (from which morality cannot 
ultimately be separated) to render in- 
dividual and social life more peaceful 
and happy, constitutes, however, from a 
certain standpoint, also its weakest 
point. It gives solace and courage to 
the individual in his trying days by 
promising a life even beyond the grave 
and by guaranteeing an ultimate 
triumph of righteousness over the forces 
of evil. It tends, further, to keep social 
relations smoother by recognizing values 
higher than the mundane ones, an as- 
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piration for which on the pArt of any 
individual, whatever his or her position 
otherwise, need hStdly come into con- 
flict with another's. 

But just these good points in religion 
give rise to a set of questions which have 
so far baffled all human attempts at their 
jinal settlement, and there is every reason 
to doubt whether any answer to them, 
one way or the other, will ever carry a 
universal conviction with it. Is there 
another side to the mysterious veil of 
death ? If so, what may be its character, 
and how arc we to know it? What 
guarantee is there that the forces of 
goodness will ultimately conquer those 
of evil ? Is there any supernatural 
power such as God ? If so, is He always 
conscious of all the strifes and miseries 
of humanity and the rest of the living 
order? Is He pleased with one set of 
actions and displeased with another? 
What set of actions docs really please 
Him? And what exactly can be the 
consequences of His pleasure and dis- 
pleasure? How can wc best behave in 
tills world and to what effect? What, 
in short, is the signilicance of life and 
existence? These are some of the ques- 
tions, an absolutely sure answer 
to which would, I believe, satisfy us 
more than any other gain on the surface 
of the earth. But the most important 
as these questions arc, the most difii- 
eull have they proved for human in- 
tellect to handle. As the history of 
philosophy has abundantly shown, the 
iilLiniate postulates of religion can 
neither be proved nor disproved on 
rational grounds. 

Now, howsoever great the failure or 
success of metaphysics in this connec- 
liun, and whatever its final verdict on 
lliese questions, the psychologist, at any 
rate, can safely avoid them and uuder- 
J^ake to perform an humbler task. As 
ns enquiries belong to the empirical 
the questions he sets himself to 


answer are : Are there any persons who 
have unshaken faith in the fundamental 
postulates of religion? Do they follow 
any practical course calculated to realize 
the summurn honum of life as pro- 
mised by religion? If so, how far and 
in what respect does this particular 
course of life affect their personality 
as a whole? How far does Upasana, in 
other words, influence the physical, 
mental and temperamental aspects of 
the religious aspirant? I believe that 
the first two of the foregoing set of ques- 
tions can easily be answered in the affir- 
mative. We shall consequently proceed 
with the enquiry embodied in the last 
question. 

Now, the first thing to note about the 
religious aspirant, the would-be mystic, 
is that he is not led to follow any such 
course of life because he is philosophi- 
cally convinced of the validity of its 
aims and the genuineness of its utility. 
Philosophical conviction may accompany 
or follow it and when it does so, it may 
well intensify his efforts. But it may 
even be totally absent. W’hat goads 
him on to his path is an inexplicable 
inner urge— it is the play of his Sams- 
karas, to express it in Indian termino- 
logy. Psychologically, it is precedent 
to, and decidedly more iiowerful than 
the jihilosophical conviction, if he has 
any. We all see people suffering and 
dying before our eyes. Some of us also 
seek to philosophize over it. But 
suffering and death delivered their real 
message only to the Groat Buddha, and 
with such a tremendous force that it 
left an immortal effect on the entire 
history of human civilization. 

When the mystic, whatever the cause 
or causes that led him on to this path, 
is sufficiently advanced, the most per- 
ceptible thing about him is that he 
acquires a very sweet personality, at 
any rate, by far the sweeter than what 
he possessed before. We shall now 
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attempt to make a psychological ana- 
lysis of the circumstances that favour 
the mystic in making this valuable 
acquisition. 

In his arduous journey to self-realiza- 
tion (or God-realization) the mystic 
claims, at certain stages, to have some 
supernormal experiences which, what- 
ever their objective validity, fill him 
with a sort of celestial joy of the highest 
intensity. It is quite open for us, out- 
siders, to condemn all such experiences 
as illusions, delusions and so on 
and so forth. But it may well be 
suggested that, under any circumstance, 
there is nothing unreasonable in admit- 
ting the occurrence of such subjective 
experiences, unless we have positive 
]>roof to show that all such claims are 
initiated simply by a desire to command 
respect from the public. It is evidently 
beyond the scope of this short paper 
to discuss the objective validity of any 
such supernormal experiences. But we 
contend that from the psychological 
standpoint even an illusion is as im- 
portant an experience as a case of valid 
cognition in so far as the former, unless 
it be cancelled, commands the same 
emotional reactions as the latter. We 
take it, therefore, that mystic experi- 
ences, even if they lack any objec- 
tive counterpart, are psychologically as 
genuine as any other and that there is 
nothing unusual in the mystic being left 
with a consequent joy and menial peace 
which are entirely his own. 

Before we proceed to analyse this 
situation further, it may be observed 
that though the mystic usually believes 
in a benevolent personal God, he may 
attain the joy just referred to even with- 
out so doing. For, just as we enter 
the region of the mind deeper and 
deeper, the more we forget our body, — 
i.e. to the extent to which all bodily 
disturbances stop, we enter, as it 
werCi the region of the pure effulgent 


self and experience its eternal bliss and 
grandeur more intensely — the more 
successful we are in keeping the mind 
at perfect rest. 

Yada panchaVatishthante, jnanani 
manasa saha, 
Buddhischa na vicheshtate, tarn 
ahuh paramam gatim, 
Tam yogam iti manyante sthiram 
indriya— dharanain 
(Katha Up. II. iii. 10-11). 

And this need not imply a belief in a 
personal God. (This is what is techni- 
cally known as Nirguna-Upasana). 

This joy of the mystic, it need hardly 
be pointed out, is unlike anything that 
can be shared on the ordinary plane 
of consciousness. Because of its ab- 
solute purity and the height of its 
intensity, it leaves a deeper and more 
lasting impression on the mystic’s mind 
than what the objecl-dependeiit plea- 
sures assigned to our lot can do. And 
a repetition of these impressions results, 
in the long run, in the constant inner 
joy and mental peace which is so pro- 
minently rellected on the mystic’s face. 

We hope, it will now be agreed that 
because of this peculiar inner joy, the 
mystic may even be said to be ‘emo- 
tionally satisfied’ on a plane higher than 
that of ours. This statement seems to 
require, a word of explanation. It is a 
well-known fact that at different stages 
in our life, we feel a craving, as it were, 
for certaiji things which, in a very 
restricted sense, may even be desig- 
nated as the ‘demands of the flesh.’ 
Loving parents, obedient wife, heal- 
thy, good-looking and well-behaved 
children, position in society, name and 
fame and a host of such other things 
are the objects of such demands at 
different stages in life. These demands, 
when legitimately met and in a fair 
proportion, substantially contribute to 
our happiness and then alone we may 
be said to be emotionally satisi||^* 
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To be ^emotionally satisfied’ it is 
not necessary, however, that in every 
case each and every one of such demands 
should be met. For, though it would 
appear that all the objects just referred 
to and dozens more are necessary to 
make us completely happy, the fact is 
that, except in very few cases, our 
interest in each one of them is not 
equally distributed so that some one 
or the other of them is sure to get 
predominance over the rest. And the 
logic of the situation remaining the 
same, they get consciously or uncon- 
sciously, arranged as it were, in point 
of their importance. This becomes spe- 
cially apparent when a clash between 
two conflicting interests of one and the 
same individual takes place. The 
hierarchy of the objects of our desire, 
of course, differs substantially in its 
consliluliun or arrangement from 
individual to individual, so much so that 
what enjoys the first place with one 
individual may be degraded to a very 
low level by another. Sri llaniaehandra, 
for example, exiled his wife -the pro- 
verbially ideal Hindu wife Sita — 
merely because of the murmuring of a 
poor citizen of Ayodhya. King Edward 
the VIII, (or the Duke of Windsor, as 
he is now called) gave u]) on the other 
haiul, the biggest empire on the surface 
of the earth to-day in preference to his 
wife. 

What, however, we intend to drive at 
in this connection is the fact that some- 
times any one or two of such objects 
of our desire get such a dispro])or- 
tionate predominance over the rest that 
the latter appear as negligible in com- 
parison with the former, and they 
sometimes even lose their entire claim 
over the individual’s attention. A 
very prominent scientist of oar country 
(Sir P. c. Ray), for instaiice, is 
reported, as an explanation of his 
celebaty, to have said, ‘My one wife 


is Chemistry; and I cannot love two 
wives.’ In such cases the happiness 
or otherwise of the individual depends 
almost entirely upon his success or 
failure in realizing the object in which 
his entire interest is invested. 

Now this is exactly the case with the 
mystic. His very decision to set out in 
the most arduous, solitary and endless 
journey of Upasana already implies that 
he has fully recognized some value or 
values higher than the mundane ones 
and that he is determined to realize the 
former to the utter disregard, if neces- 
sary, of the entire set of the latter class. 
Worldly gain or loss, therefore, does not 
carry much weight for him. On the 
other hand, if at certain stages of his 
journey he is fortunate enough to get 
some assurance of his nearing the des- 
l illation, he is naturally filled with an 
overpowering joy, the unique charac- 
ter of which has actually been referred 
to. The mystic, in this sense, is there- 
fore, ‘emotionally satisfied,’ and he is 
satisfied on a higher plane in so far as 
the object of his undivided love is so 
sublime and absolutely free from the con- 
flicts and the wear and tear to which all 
the rest on the empirical level is neces- 
sarily subjected. The mystic, of course, 
must have proceeded a long way before 
the ‘demands of the flesh’ lose their 
entire hold on his mind. Hut it is just 
on this stage that he is the object of our 
psychologieal study. 

Ninv, it is a psychological common- 
place that one who is emotionally satis- 
fied is by far more polite in his manners 
than those who fall in the opposite 
group. The mystic, consequently, is by 
far more j)olite — though his politeness 
is diametrieally opposed to the artificial 
one - than the people of the common 
run. Moreover, the mystic’s approach 
to the Absolute is, in a sense, more emo- 
tional than intellectual. This naturally 
softens his heart to the effect that he 
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comes to have a genuine sympathy for 
the entire living order. This is exactly 
what accounts for the milky heart of 
the mystics and the saints which is so 
prominently exemplified in their lives. 

Thus the perfect mental peace and 
constant inner joy — ^which some super- 
noriiial experiences as indications of his 
nearing the destination yield him, — 
playing on his face, uncommon polite- 
ness in his manners, because of his 
emotional satisfaction on a higher 
plane, and a genuine sympathy for one 
and all, combine together to endow the 
mystic with the sweetest personality 
one can imagine. 

We have touched so far only the 
temperamental aspect of the mystic^s 
personality as influenced by Upasaiia. 
But the other aspects of his personality, 
the physical and intellectual ones, it 
must now be added, are by no means 
less influenced. 

If proper diet, healthy surrounding, 
good sanitary sense, and the regularity 
of habits be some of the most important 
factors that contribute to good health, 
the mystic, of all other persons, must 
naturally possess a very healthy phy- 
sique. But besides these, he has in this 
connection certain important advantages 
over the common man. 

it is established beyond doubt that 
emotions have very pronounced effect 
on our body and mind, so much so that 
if they are violent and sudden, they 
may prove, as Srimat Kuvalayananda 
has convincingly shown, even deadly. 
And even wheji they are not so power- 
ful, ‘they may so affect the nervous 
system that some disease may appear 
as a consequence’ (Asanas p. 40). 
In short, emotions like anger, fear, love 
and hatred etc., ‘through the degenera- 
tion of the nervous system, and also of 
the ductless glands, prove to be a serious 
disturbance to the health of the human 
body’ (Ibid. p. 40). The mystic, of 


all other persons, being perfectly free 
from all such disturbing factors, enjoys 
a peace of mind which is so beneficial 
to the physical health. Besides, all 
emotions, as the same author rightly 
observes, are not injurious. ‘Joy and 
happiness, kept within proper limits, 
arc of great help in building a healthy 
Jicrvous system. Devotion to the Lord, 
or in fact to any principle of life that 
ensures mental peace, enables a person 
to maintain healthy and stable nerves’ 
(Ibid. p. 417). It will now be found 
that such factors which exercise a 
healthy influence on the nervous system 
naturally fall to the lot of the mystic. 
Thus the absence of all the disturbing 
factors like the emotions of anger, fear 
and love etc., coupled with the presence 
of those which exercise a healthy influ- 
ence oil the body, ensure the best of 
physical health to the mystic. 

We can now afford to give but a very 
brief consideration to the (questions 
whether Upasana exercises any influ- 
ence, favourable or otherwise, even on 
the intellectual aspect of the mystic’s 
personality. First of all it is to be noted 
that the religious aspirant the mystic - 
is also one amongst us, an individual 
among other individuals, and docs not 
claim to belong to any higluT order of 
being.' As such, he shares, to begin 
with, all the peculiarities of mind, body 
and temperament that go to constitute 
a personality. If, as a majority of psy- 
chologists holds, we are liorn with the 
differences in our own intellectual capa- 
city — as also with the different physical 
constitutions — the mystic can be no 
exception to it. But whatever the dif- 
ferences in our natural gifts, there is 
undoubtedly, in each and every case, 
considerable scope both for improve- 
ment and degeneration. And one does 
not know where the limits for these can 
be set. 

Now, if Upasana is no substitute fci 
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study and information, nor are the latter 
the same thing as the intellect. For less 
educated and less informed persons may 
be more intelligent than those who are 
better informed. If intellect, therefore, 
is but a clear vision of the mind which 
can sec things further ahead, and can 
probe deeper into problems called intel- 
lectual, then it can very safely be laid 
down that there is absolutely nothing in 
Upasana that can block or weaken this 
vision and that there is much in it that 
can clear and strengthen the same in so 
far as, as we have already seen, Upasana 
ensures the best of physical and tempera- 
mental health and as such frees the 
mystic from all the physical and emo- 
t.iniial disturbances “the killing anxie- 
ties and worries, which influence the 
minil so adversely. 

This is, however, a very moderate 
f.latcinont of things. Personally speak- 
ing, 1 go further and believe with 
William .Tames that some of the mystic 
(A'perieiices result in what he calls the 
intellectual illumination’ of the mys- 
tic. (The Varieties of RrJi<fioas K.r- 
prriences). If that be so, n very 
.significant fact, namely, that all the 
masterpieces of some of oiir vernaculars 
-particularly Hindi and Marathi — were 
brought out by the mystics -Thilasidasa 
and Suradasa, Jnaneshvara and Tuka- 
Tuma — can well be accounted for. 


Though the virtues and acquisitions of 
the mystic, as briefly brought out in the 
preceding pages, are of real value in 
themselves, from the mystic’s stand- 
point, it must clearly be borne in mind, 
they are but by-products — ^his real 
object of achievement being by far the 
highest and the noblest thing that human 
mind has ever been able to conceive. 
Tf, therefore, we refrained ourselves 
from saying anything definitely about 
the latter, it is simply because it falls 
outside the scope of the present paper, 
and furth(T, because that is the only 
course open to us as mere on-lookers. 

We shall now conclude this article 
Avith a very brief reference to the im- 
portant question : Is the mystic unfit 
for other walks of life ? We think that, 
in a certain case, he is. For, he may 
have conscientious objection to some 
professions or walks of life and may be 
disinterested in most of the rest for 
reasons aforc-said. But if, on the other 
hand, he happens to interest himself in 
some nobler task like the acquisition 
and propagation of knowledge and 
hundred and one Avays of social service 
and the rest, he is decidedly better 
fitted by virtue of his physical, mental 
and temperamental health and the ideal 
of disinterested service that he must in 
that case cherish. 



THK LIVING PAST 

By Eliot C. Clark 


Spirit projects itself so that it may 
become aware of itself. The formless 
manifests as form ; the idea and its 
expression arc inseparable. 

Art is an intermediary ; the revelation 
of the invisible by means of the visible. 
Its function is to elevate the conscious- 
ness so that it may become attuned to 
its Source. The sense is but a mode or 
instrument of awareness; art is thus a 
means of concentration and realization; 
the form but the mode of rc\'ealinff the 
formless. Sense is not denied but puri- 
fied, forming the miraculous bridge from 
the sensuous to the supersensuous. The 
‘I’ or the perceiving consciousness and 
the object of perception unite in oneness ; 
the ego becomes absorbed in its Source. 

Art is a means of revelation; the 
finite symbol of the infinite; the j»artic- 
ular representation of the universal. 
Ritual and formal worship is a mode of 
awakening. To deny the image is to 
deny the witness. The idol comes to 
life in the consciousness of the beholder. 
Apart from the witness it has no mean- 
ing. 

Only so can the great art of the past 
be rejuvenated and reborn ; not in 
archaeological evaluation or abstract 
aesthetics; not in historical retrospect or 
erudite judgement but in living realiza- 
tion, the unitary meeting of the material 
form and the formless spirit. This 
direct perception born in the crucible of 
experience, releases consciousness from 
the boundaries of form, and frees itself 
in formlessness. 

Art and life are one. Like all modes 
of manifestation its expression may lead 
to liberation or bondage. We rise by 
the same instruments by means of which 


we fall. This is not to deny the mode 
or the intermediary, which would be but 
to deny the Source from which it rises. 

It is in the separation of the modes of 
realization that modern civilization has 
lost its integral unity. Each specializa- 
tion dwells within the prison of its own 
limitations. Power is divorced from 
co-operation ; science separated from 
spirit ; philosophy lives in its own 
abstraction ; religion is incarcerated in 
the ruins of the temple; art is blinded 
by a])pcarance. Spirit denies its habita- 
tion ; the body the spirit; the realization 
its sense; the sense its Source. The 
superimpositioii of idea has created the 
boundaries of its own determination. 
Released from the fetters of the ego, 
freedom springs forth from its Sourer 
spontaneously. 

All forms of expression are horn from 
the formless, art hut a means of bring- 
ing forth that which is indwelling, the 
intuitive radiation of the ineffable 
Presence, the joyful ebullition of its own 
Spirit. 

Art. is a universal language. Although 
choosing the individual as its vehicle of 
expression its significance is registered 
by its resj)onsc, the image of its own 
self. Without appreciation art perishes. 
It is germipated from the unformed 
aspiration, the quickening of life, the 
desire of realization, the instinctive 
endeavour to know the Self, The advent 
of great individuals as such is the cul- 
mination of a cycle rather than its 
inception, the flower of the tree which 
has given it bloom. Its germination 
ceases when it is taken for granted and 
neglected, the roots of its Source un- 
watcred and unsung. 
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Not merely by ordination can art be 
engendered, not by political proclama- 
tion or the vanity of possession, not by 
the exclusiveness or the aggrandizement 
of the cultured few. Art is communion, 
its sanctuary the soul ; its fuel the divine 
jtre. Somewhere between heaven and 
earth its cradle, the empyrean of the 
free, the ineffable land of heart’s desire. 
So only docs it meet in union. 

Has it vanished then from earth that 
the worshipper can no longer see the 
image? Is the shrine without its God? 
Jtas the incense lost its meaning? Is 
will to power its own reward or the 
abyss of its own illusion ? Are fields but 


tilled for cannon fodder, the flowers 
forgotten ? 

For shame that children of earth have 
not remembered Heaven, herded in 
servility of hatred born. 

Only in faith will the idol come to 
life ; not in indolent credulity, but in the 
living verity of its creator ; not the 
servile worship of the hidden God but 
in His revelation. 

From the timclessness of the eternal 
silence the illumined Presence speaks 
again. The voice of the past becomes 
the present. 

‘Om I will remcmlx r, that which was 
done, remember.’ 


CxEOGIlAPIIICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ACTIVITIES OF GAUDA. 


By Dll. Debendra Cifandha Das Gupta, M.A., Ed.D. (Calif.) 


ITho jirclinij* speliinjrs found in the aulhorilies quoterl ns well as otlu''r pi'niliaritirs 
air ivlainod ill nceordance mIiIi Ihc expressed desiiv of the writrr. — Ed.l 


Oauda, the fumous city, the eapital of 
Bengal, for over two millenniums, under 
the Hindu and the Moslem kings met 
with an irrevocable eatastro])he in the 
year 1.57.'5 A.D. in the shape of a terrible 
plague whieh eoiivcrted the eity of 
palne.es praetically into a lonely desert. 
Slowly but surely, its decline followed 
till it became a name, in history. 

The term Gauda originally signiticd 
‘territory,’ but it later on era me to mean 
enpital city. I’his is evident from 
Kalhana Mishra’s Raja Tarnniji)}'K where 


we. are told that .Tayapida, the exiled 
^ing of Cashmere, gave away to his 
father-in-law the five Gaudas or pieces 
of territories. An extract bearing upon 
point is given below. ‘He 

(Jayapida) showed there his valour by 
defeating, even without preparation, the 


live Gauda chiefs, and by making his 
falher-iii-law their sovereign. 

Mr. n. Bloehmaiin substantially sus- 
tains the same thesis. Aerfwding to him 
Lakhnnvati was so called after the name 
of Lakhman Sen, a king of Bengal and 
its adjacent territories, m(>rc accurately 
a [)art of Bengal.” Taranatha, a Tibetan 
authority on the history of Buddhism in 
Bengal, also upholds the same opinion. 
According to him Gauda meant a terri- 
tory. From Taranatha we learn that 
Bindusara, the son of Chandra Gupta, 
was born in the Gauda country com- 
prising the modern north Bengal which 


’ Knlhuna Mishr.! : Fiijii Tnransiini tr. by 
Dr. .Stein, vol. I. p. 1(>3. 

^ H. Blorhmann : ContrihuUons to the 
Geofiraphy and Histtory of Bfttgal p. 8. 
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was evidently under the dominion of 
Chandra Gupta.*'' 

The authorities as to the identity and 
existence of Gauda arc very conflicting. 
Ti^anatha who had plenty of oppor- 
tunity of studying the original docu- 
ments believes in the existence of Gauda 
before the Christian era, and he is 
supported by Monahan. Another autho- 
rity, Mr. McCrindle brings it down 
chronologically. He quotes Ptolemy to 
justify the opinion that there was a 
station at the confluence of the Maha- 
nanda and the Ganges; but there was 
no city of the name of Gauda. ‘Well, 
then, Kalindi is found to be a name 
applied to an arm of the Ganges vrhieh 
communicates with the Mahananda, and 
which surrounds on the north the large 
island formed by the Mahananda and 
Ganges, where once stood the famous 
city of Gauda or Gaur, now in ruins. 
Gauda was not in existence in Ptolemy’s 
time, but there may have been there a 
station with which if not with the river 
itself the indication of the table would 
agree. These authorities while differ- 
ing as to the identity, do not differ 
as to the existence of Gauda: Gauda 
was there, no matter whether an island, 
city or a country. 

Fantastically enough one great autho- 
rity, Colebrookc, traces the origin of the 
term ‘Gauda’ to Gur or molasses — a 
commodity which, by the by, is produced 
in abundance in Bengal. The whole of 
this relevant passage may be inserted 
here. ‘Gaur, the ancient name of the 
capital of Bengal, and of the province 
itself, is apparently derived from Gur, 
which, both in the ancient and modern 
languages of India, signifies raw sugar. 
From the Sanskrit term for manufac- 
tured sugar (Sharkara) arc derived 

* F. J. Monahan : Early History of Bengal 

pp. 24-25. 

‘ J. W. McCrindle: Ancient Indin as 
Described by Ptolemy p. 215. 


Persian, Greek, Latin, and moderi) 
European names of the canc and its 
produce. Even the Arabic term may be 
also deduced from Sanskrit word 
(Khand), which bears the same signi- 
fication.’® 

In subsequent history Gauda assumed 
different names — Lakhiiawati, Jannat- 
jibad (abode of paradise), Fatehabad, 
ITusainabad, and Nusratabad. Al- 
though, as previously noted, historians 
like Taranatha referred to the pre- 
Christian existence of Gauda, wt have 
no authentic date of its origin or name 
of its founder. The Muhammadan 
historian Ghulam Husain Salim refers to 
one Sangaldip from Koochbehar as the 
founder of the city. ‘The city of 
Lakhnaiiti, which in past times was the 
capital of Bengal, was founded by 
Sangaldib. . . . Towards the end of 
his reign, a person named Sangaldih 
emerging from the environs (if Kueh, 
which adjoins the limits of Bengal, 
brought to his subjection, first th(' 
countries of Bengal and Brhar, and 
then fighting against Kcdar heeamr* 
vietorious, and building the. city of 
Lakhnaiiti, made it his capital.’*' 

.Tames Rennell identifies Gauda villi 
the Gangia Regia of Ptolemy and 
believes in the existence of pre-Christian 
Gauda. ‘Goiir, called also Liiekeoiili. 
the ancient capital ot Bengal and 
supposed to be the Gangia regia of 
Ptolemy, stood on the left bank of the 

Ganges, It was the capital of 

Bengal 7;3() years before Christ.’^ 

The site of the city of Gauda was 
exceptionally^ favourable from thii 
strategic, and economic point of view. 
It was situated on the deltaic land of 

rolchrookc : Remarks on the Ilnshandin 
and Internal Commerce of Bcnf^ol p. 12a. 

“ Ghulam Hiisnin S'dlim : A Tlisiory of 
Bengal tr. by Maulavi Abda Salam 
pp. 24-25. 

^ James Pennell : Map of Hindoostan 
p. 55. 
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the MahaHanda and the Ganges and it 
was within the reach of the region 
beyond through a network of tributary 
rivers. From the strategic standpoint, 
it was very favourable to the task of 
(Ich’nding Bengal and Bihar, From the 
hygienic standpoint, it was not equally 
fortunate, as the sewage of the city was 
(lumped into the marshy land on the 
cast of the city. The marshy land in 
question is discussed as Chhatiapatia in 
lin-l-Akbari also known as Kallak 
Saya.'* This gradually made the city 
more and more unhealthy till it W'as 
totally deserted in 1575 A.D. owing to 
the outbreak of the epidemic. 

Commenting on the site of Gauda 
Rennell says, ‘The situation of Gour 
was highly convenient for the capital of 
Hctjgal and Bchar, as uiiitc<l under one 
govcrninenl being nearly central with 
respect to the poinilous parts of those 
l>roviiices; and nearer the junction of 
I lie principal rivers that compose that 
extraordinary inland navigation, for 
which those provinces arc famed; and 
moreover, secured by the Ganges and 
(jlher rivers, on llic only (jiiarter from 
which Bengal has any cause for appre- 
hension.''' Another authority Mr. Hamil- 
ton entertains almost precisely the same 
opinion. 

From the date of its foundation down 
to the year VJOa A.D. when Bukhlyar 
Kliiliji conquered Bengal, the commer- 
cial connection between the capital city 
and its hinterland was maintained I li rough 
boats; and after Bukhtyar assuineil 
Ihe insignia of royalty under the title of 
Cihyasuddin, he constructed two main 
roads connecting his capital Gauda with 
Hiwkot in the east and Lakhan-or in the 

H. llloehmann ! Coniribulious to ihv 
and History of Bengal p. 5. 

•Tiimcs Hcnnell : Map of lli^tdoosUin 
p. 56. 

. ILimilton: Geographical Stalis- 

feat and Historical Description of Ilhidoos- 
hm vol. I, p. 229. 


west. These facts are related in the 
NaHiri-i-Tahakat. From the same author- 
itative source we learn that in the 
thirteenth century the regions lying on 
the west of the Ganges were called R51 
in which there was the important city 
of Lakhan-or; and in the eastern region 
of the Ganges, the territory of Barind 
where was also the city of Diwkot. 
In order to insure the security 
of Gauda against the inundation 
of the Ganges the Sultan con- 
structed two embankments, the one 
connecting the capital with Lakhan-or 
and the other with Diw'kot. This 
served the double purpose of protecting 
the capital against inundation and of 
facilitating the passage from the hinter- 
land to the capital. ‘The territory of 
Lakhanawali has tw'o wings on either 
side of the river Gang. The western 
side they call Iird (Rarh), and the city 
of Lakhan-or lies on that side; and the 
eastern side they call Barind (Barindah), 
and the city of Diw-Kot is on that side. 
From Lakhanawati to the gate of the 
city of Lakhan-or, on the one side, and, 
as far as Dhv-Kot, on the other side he, 
Sultan Ghiyas-TId-Din, *Hvaz [caused] 
an onibaiikment [to be] constructed, 
exlonding about ten days’ Journey, for 
this reason, that, in the rainy season, 
the whole of that tract becomes in- 
undated, and that route is tilled with 
mud-swamps and morass; and, if it 
were not for these dykes, it would be 
impossible | for ])eo})le] to carry out 
their intentions, or reach various 
stnietiires and inhabited places except 
by means of boats. From this time 
through the construction of those 
embankments, the route was opened up 
to the people at large. “ 

It is quite evident that Ghyasuddin 
built the liiglnvays referred to above 

“ Maiilaim Minhaj-ud-I)in, Abu-umr-i- 
ITsnian : Tabakat-i yasiri, tr. by Major II. 
Kaverty, pp. 58>li-585. 
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only when he felt his position, from the 
military standpoint, thoroughly secured. 
His Hindu predecessors were thoroughly 
alive to the difficulties experienced by 
the citizens of the capital as well as by 
the people inhabiting the hinterland 
from want of communication connecting 
those regions to the capital; but they 
did not build these highways for 
military reasons. To use a modern 
phraseology, they followed the doctrine 
of ‘safety first.* The prudent strategic 
considerations overbore the considera- 
tions of economy. When Sultan 
Ghyasuddin was the ruler of Bengal 
the whole of northern India was 
a homogeneous unit under the 
supreme Muslim ruler of Ghor. 
His standpoint was radically differ- 
ent from those of the Hindu rulers 
who were petty independent sovereigns 
perpetually afraid of the eneroachments 
on the part of their fellow rulers — their 
neighbours and rivals. 

The city of Diwkot already mentioned 
in this connectoin was identified by 
Mr. Buchanan with an old fort in the 
vicinity of Damdama, on the left bank 
of the river Purnabhava in the district 
of Dinajpur. Over and above there is 
also a Pargana bearing the same name 
in the locality — a fact which lends an 
additional support to the existence of 
the city. Unfortunately the sister city 
of Lakhan-or has not yet been idcntilied 
although some entertain a guess that it 
might have existed in the district of 
Birbhum. 

This historic city was unmistakably 
one of huge dimensions having 
spacious suburbs, like all other capital 
cities whether ancient or modern. 
Mr. Creighton, who visited it as early as 
1786 A.D., tells us that its length was 
ten miles and breadth one mile to a mile 
and a half. Mr. Walter Hamilton, who 
visited it the next year, states that it 
was twenty square miles in area. 


Ravenshaw, who saw it in 1865, agrees 
with both the authorities referred to 
above as to the dimensions of the city. 
According to him ‘The walled city was 
probably about ten miles long, by one 
mile and a half broad, but the environs 
extended to twenty miles in length by 
three or four in width. **“ A different 
dimension is given by the Iviperial 
Gazetteer of 1908, according to which 
the city with its suburbs had an area 
of twenty-two to thirty square miles; 
but the city proper was seven and a half 
miles in length and one to two miles in 
breadth. 

The geographical location of the city 
was an extremely favourable one, 
making it practically impregnable against 
attacks. On three sides it was defended 
by nature and on one side it had to ho 
defended by men through artificial 
means of fortification. On the cast and 
south of the city there flew the river 
Mahananda and on the west the river 
Ganges. A fortified wall ])rotected the 
city on the north. Over and above high 
artificial embankments on the east, west 
and the south served as a means of 
protection against inundation as well as 
intrusion of enemies. 

Wc have no knowledge of the topo- 
graphic growth of the city during the 
Hindu period; and of the Muhammadan 
period, though inadequate, we haw; sonic 
knowledge. 

The Muhammadan authorities inci- 
dentally refer to Gauda, its fortifications 
and other details. As wc have already 
said, Bukhtyar Khiliji constructed two 
embankmeiitli connecting the capital to 
the hinterland. The dykes <if the 
embankments were forty-five feet in 
height and one hundred and eighty to 
two hundred *'*ct in breadth. On the 

** John Henry Ravenshaw : Gaur ; 

Ruins and Inscriptions p. 2. 

The Imperial Gazetteers of India, vol. 

xii, p. 188. 
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summits of the embankments innumer- 
able buildings testifying to the fact that 
they were erected for the purpose of 
accommodating excess of population in 
the city or for the purpose of protection 
against military invasion or for both. 
When Mr. Creighton visited the city in 
1780 A.D., the whole of the masonry 
disappeared and the embankments were 
covered with dense forest. 

On the eastern side of the city there 
were parallel lines of embankments 
separated by a deep moat, one hundred 
and fifty yards wide. Mr. Ravenshaw, 
who visited it in 1805, tells us that in 
the western side of the city there were 
openings facilitating passages to the 
citiz.ens. These were due to the action 
of the Ganges. There were also two 
openings in the centre of the south and 
the north embankments which served the 
same purpose. At the northern entrance 
the gates were in complete ruins, 
though in the south the Kutwali gate 
was still standing at a height of lifty-onc 
feel above the ground.'* An earlier 
visitor (Mr. Creighton) also gives us a 
fair knowledge of the boundary of the 
city. An interesting extract from 
his pen is quoted below. ‘The 
banks (some of which are faced 
with bricks) were sufTicicnlly cap- 
able of guarding it from floods, 
during the height of the rivers, 
when the adjacent country was inun- 
dated; as well as a good defence to the 
place, being mounds of earth from 
thirty to forty feet in height, and one 
hundred and thirty to two hundred feet 
in breadth at the base, with broad 
ditches on their outside. On the eastern 
extremity there are two embankments, 
two hundred feet broad, running parallel 
to each other, at live hiiiidreJ and 
eighty feet asunder ; probably for greater 
security against a large lake in that 

John Henry Ravenshaw: Gaur its 
nmns and Inscriptions p. 2. 


quarter, which, in stormy weather, was 
driven with great force against the bank, 
during the season of the inundations.’*"* 
The Imperial Gazetteer gives us a 
description of the fortification of Gailda 
which sustains our thesis that its 
development was due almost purely 
to military considerations. ‘Immediately 
to the south lies the city itself, which 
towards each suburb and along the 
Ganges was defended by a strong ram- 
part and a ditch. On the side facing 
the Mahananda the rampart was 
doubled, and in most parts there were 
two, and in some parts three, immense 
ditches. These works were designed for 
embankments against inundation, and 
were utilized as drains and us 
fortifications, the double embank- 
ment having, apparently, been con- 
structed to ])revcnt the Ganges 
from cutting away the site of 
Gaur, when the main body of its water 
began to gravitate westwards in the 
early part of the sixteenth century.’** 
‘The west side of the city was throughout 
washed by the main stream of the 
Ganges, I he eastern side being protected 
partly by the Mahaiiiinda and partly by 
a line of perennial swamps, representing 
a former channel of the Ganges. To the 
south but little protection was needed, 
for the jiinetion td the Mahananda and 
the Ganges a lit lie lower dmvii would 
have an invader such a circumscribed 
base of oj)eratiiins. To the north, 
which was the most accessible quarter, 
an artilicial bulwark was reijiiired ; and 
this was afforded by a line of fortifica- 
tions about six miles in length, extend- 
ing in an irregular eurve from the old 
channel of the Hhagirathi at Souatala 
to near the Mahananda at Bhola Hat. 
This rampart, which was mainly com- 
posed of earth, was almost hundred 

H. Creighton : The Ruins of Gauda 

pp. 1-2. 

'• Imperial Gozettersr vol. xii. p. X89. 
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feet wide at its base. At the north-east 
part of the curve was a gate protected 
by a strong projecting outwork in the 
form of a quadrant, through which a 
high embanked road passed north and 
south.”" 

^Gauda was excellently provided with 
a network of metalled roads. The 
system of drainage was also perfect, 
considered from the prevalent standard 
of the time. The sewage of the city 
used to be dumped into the marshy 
lands through these drains. The drains 
intersected the roads over which there 
were well conslriicted bridges. A broad- 
way ran through the city north to 
south ; and there were roads on the tops 
of embankments running parallel to the 
niiiin road of tlie city, terminating at 
two extremities.”** 

‘The streets w’ere broad, straight and 
lined with trees on both sides thus 
giving shelter to the passers by. These 
metalled roads were productive of im- 
mense bcnciit, eullural and economic. 
They helped transportation of go(jds and 
commuiMcation of ideas. The city of 
Gauda practically enjoyed almost all the 
advantages of a modern town. The 
water supply of the city was also 
perfect. There were innumerable tanks 
and reservoirs both in the main city and 
in the suburbs. There v/crc also ponds, 
drains and dilehes of various sizes. The 
Sagardhigi was a famous reservoir, one 
mile long, and lialf a mile broad. It 
was a typical work of irrigaticni iiivolving 
great expense and labour.” '•* ‘This was 
one among tlic j)ublic works of Ballal 
Sen, the noted Hindu king of llengal. ' " 
There were also artificial lakes oiicring 
recreations to the citizens. .Ibi-i ALbuti 
refers to two lakes. ‘The lake ( hhatia- 

” Imperial Gazetteers, voL xli. p. 188. 

** H. Creighton : 3 he Ihiins of Gauda 

p. 2. 

** Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

Bengal District Gazeticers, Maldah, 

p. 14. 


patia with innumerable islands in its 
bosom was on the eastern side of the 
city. Near the lake, there was a fine 
fort. The tliird lake Piyasbari lies two 
miles off from the city. Its water was 
poisonous meant for applying to 
criminals cuudemiicd to death. 

The description that we have given 
above is enough to convince the reader 
that the ancient city of Gauda was 
provided with almost all the facilities 
ajid amenities of a modern city. In 
addition to the drainage, fortilleations, 
reservoirs, and artificial lakes, there were 
innumerable ponds, tanks and parks and 
gardens for recreation. Sir William 
Hedges in his diary (1681-87) refers to 
a garden within a mile in the ruins of 
Gauda where he and his companions 
enjoyed llieir rest.““ Sir Walter 
Ilumiltoii mentions as many as eight 
market places meant for buyiiig ami 
selling all kinds of commoditii^s needed 
for civilized life. These markets con • 
lained aeeording to this authority as 
many as three thousand hoiists."* Tt is 
quite clear that Gauda was a seejie (d 
brisk comnicreial activities, thanks to ils 
very favourable geographical MtUMtirm 
at the conflnciiee of the Ganges and tin- 
Mahanamla which made it easily 
accessible to the neighbouring regions 
through water. 

Faria Souza, tlic Portuguese historiaii 
of the sixlcciith eenlury refers to Ih:’ 
wealth, population, grandeur and the 
cxeellcnee of communication within the 
city of Gauda. There was a system of 
roads or broadways covered with iicts 
on both sidev,. There was huge j)opuIa- 
tion in the city amouiuing to a million 
and two hundred thousand fainilas. 

Abul Faz.'il Alla.'ni : The 
vol. ii. tr. by Colonel II. S. .Tnrrelt, p. !“-• 

“Sir William Hedges, The Diary, p. 

“Waller Hamilton: Geographical, I 
istical and Historical Description of Hindonu- 
tan and the Adjacent Countries, vol. i* 
I>. 229. 
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There might be little exaggeration in the 
description, but we have no doubt that 
there is a substantial element of truth. 
The Porluguesc historian never visited 
India : he had to rely on the reports of 
correspondents who actually visited the 
city of Gauda. A little extract from 
him may be quoted. ‘The principal city 
Gouro seated on the banks of Ganges, 
three Leagues in length, containing one 


million and two hundred thousand 
families, and well fortified; along the 
streets, which are wide and straight, 
rows of trees to shade the people, which 
sometimes is in .such numbers that some 
are trod to death. 

Tn be continued. 

Mamicl dc Tarlji Sou/.a : The Portu- 
guese Asia, vol. i. Ir. l>y Captain John 
Stevens, pp. 410-417. 


NAG MAIIASlfOY -THE PARAGON OF Di^VOTEES 

1?V SVVAMI ^VV1TR.^^'ANDA 
(Conriudc.d from the previous issue) 


Niig lifahashoy could no longer attend 
to hi'i duties. Seeing this his employers 
freed him from rdl work and arranged 
that lie could get an allowance, so that 
the family of such a noble soul might not 
suffer from privation. Sri Tlamakrishna 
v;as very glad to liear of thi.s news. 

Ntag Maha.shoy now engaged himself in 
more severe .spiritual practices, and 
began to go to R:imakri.^lina very often. 
Fe-rmerly he would avf)ld going to 
Dakslii'uswar (?n SundaNs. His idea 
was : ‘Sehoiai^', PendiLs and many great 
null go tb.rre oji Sundays. I'nletlered 
as i am T shall be a ini'^lit in tln-ir com- 
pany.* So he did not know much of the 
devokavs of Ramakrishna. Rut as bis 
visits were now very frequent, ho came 
to know some, of them. In one such 
A’isit Ramakrishna inirodueed him to 
Crirish Chandra Ghosh, and they were 
fast friends all their life. 

Nag Mahashoy was very particular 
about the control of the palate. Tie 
^ould not use salt or sugar in 
his food, in order to restrain the 
desire for good dishes. Cnee he 
lived for two or three days only on 
ran. He could not continue it, only 


becau.^o his neighbour made iinpo^sible 
for him to git tlici supply. Rut Nag 
Mahadmy would say, ‘T did not find the 
Ica.-.t difllculty in living cn bra.u. If the 
mind remains alw^ays busy on the 
thought about the ijuaiity of food, how 
shall I rernenibiT God?' 

A larg'c iiuniljor of beggars would come 
to Nag Mahiislioy's house every day for 
alms, and poor though lie was none 
would go from him eiuoty-hands d. Once 
a begging friar eanie to Nag Mahashoy, 
when he h;id only a liille quantity of 
riee, hi^d sunieier.t f'-r his next meal. 
N ?g M;ih:»shoy g;nv th.at to him with 
greiu divoti<.n and himself remained 
willioui food. 

Nag Mahashoy could not stand worldly 
talks. If anybody iidriHlnccd such sub- 
jects before him, skilfully he ivoiild stop 
that. If he would got angry or annoyed 
with any one, ho would rncreilcssly boat 
his own body with whatever could be 
found near at hand as self-punishment. 
He Avould not indulge in critiei/nng 
others, nor would he contradict any ore. 
Once unwillingly ho said something in 
opimsition to a man. As soon as he was 
conscious of this, he took a piece of stone 
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and struck his head with that so severely 
that there was profuse bleeding. It took 
about a month for the wound to cure. 
Nag Mahashoy would say, ‘Right 
punishment, so wicked as my mind 
became.’ 

To kill his passions he would some- 
times take to long fasts. Because of his 
headache, on medical advice, he gave 
up bath for the last twenty years of his 
life. Over and above that his severe 
austerities gave him a very rugged 
appearance. Girish would opine, ‘Nag 
Mahashoy knocked his egotism so 
severely on the head, that it could not 
rise again.’ While going his way, Nag 
Mahashoy could not be ahead of another 
— for that meant self-importance. Even 
if he met a beggar, he would stand 
behind that person. Nobody would be 
allowed to prepare tobacco for him, but 
he would do that for one and all, and 
found delight in doing that. 

During the last days of Ramakrishna 
when he was laid up in bed. Nag 
Mahashoy would rarely go to him. He 
would say, ‘I cannot remember the 
sight of sufferings, much less I can sec 
that.’ Once Ramakrishna was suffer- 
ing from a burning sensation. Nag 
Mahashoy was near by. Ramakrishna 
asked him to come nearer, so that by 
touching his body, his pain might 
vanish. When Nag Mahashoy did that, 
Ramakrishna remained long embracing 
him. 

About a week before his passing away, 
Ramakrishna, in the presence of Nag 
Mahashoy, expressed a desire to taste 
Amlaki fruit. But that was not the 
season for that fruit. Everybody 
thought, Amlaki was out of the question 
at that time. But Nag Mahashoy began 
cogitating, ‘When Sri Ramakrishna 
has said that, the fruit must be found 
somewhere.’ With this thought Nag 
Mahashoy was put. He could not be 
seen for two days. He was going from 


garden to garden in search of Amlaki. 
On the third day Nag Mahashoy came 
with a piece of Amlaki in hand. 

Once Nag Mahashoy went to Rama- 
krishna during his illness. It ^ was an 
Ekadashi day — the fasting day for Nag 
Mahashoy. A disciple requested Nag 
Mahashoy to lake something, not know- 
ing his practice. Nag Mahashoy could 
break the practice, only if the food was 
made holy by the touch of Ramakrishna. 
Ramakrishna understood this and did 
that. While sitting for his meal, Nag 
Mahashoy ate the whole of the food 
given to him and then began to eat the 
leaf itself. Well, it was sacramental 
food, was it not touched by Rama- 
krishna ! Henreforth when sacramental 
food w^as given lo Nag Mahashoy, thr 
devotees of Ramakrishna l(w»k prceaiiiinn 
that he did not repeat the ineideiil. 

When Ramakrishna passed away, Nag 
Mahashoy gave up food, and rcmaine{l 
confined in his bed. He would not stir 
out. The news reached Swami Viveka- 
iianda, the refuge of all devotees of 
Ramakrishna. Swami Vivekananda with 
tw’o of his brother diseiples went lo Nag 
Mahashoy. It was only with dilliciilty 
that Swami Vivekananda e«)uld persniulc 
him to take food. ‘The body should 
not be given food, with which (iod lias 
not been reali/.ed,’ that was the idea 
of Nyg Mahashoy. 

After the passing of Uaiiiakrishnii Nag 
Mahashoy wxuit to his village home, even 
against the wishes of his best friends. 
For, did not Uamakrisliiia ask him to re- 
main at home ! His words could nol be 
infringed even slightly ! 

The rest of his life was spent at Deo- 
bhog, with occasional visits to Calcutta. 
There he lived his unosteiilatious life, 
hiding his blazing spirituality under a 
cover of great humility. But as fire can- 
not be hidden, so is spirituality. Soon 
the name of Nag Mahashoy spread far 
and wide. People began to flock to Deo- 
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bhog 9 but Nag Mahashoy was as humble 
as ever. So complete and withal so 
natural was his self-effacement 1 This 
phenomenon itself was a wonderful 
tilings St^ami Vivekananda used to 
say that the whole of East Bengal was 
blessed because of the birth of Nag 
Mahashoy. 

Outwardly Nag Mahashoy was just 
like an ordinary man. From appear- 
ance nobody could guess that he was 
such a great saint. Only those who 
knew him intimately or watched his 
conduct would be astonished at his 
^rreatness. His life is full of many 
wonderful episodes, each as astonishing 
as others. 

Once a devotee came to the house of 
Nag Mahashoy late at night. There 
was no fuel in the house. Nag Maha- 
shoy cut the ridge-pole of his room to 
make that into fuel for cooking. 

Whoever would go to his house W'as 
received as Ood in the form of a human 
being come to bless him. Nag Maha- 
shoy suffered from colic pain. At times 
the pain would be very very severe. 
Once while he was attacked with sucli 
pain, some eight or ten persons came. 
How to feed them? There was not 
sufFieieiit rice in the house. Nag Maha- 
shoy went to the market, bought some 
riee and was carrying that home on his 
head — Nag Mahashoy would nevt r take 
the services of servants but on the way 
the pain increased. He fell down and 
could no more walk. The pain was 
nothing to him; his only thougdit was, 
guests were at home, their meals would 
not be ready in time. When the pain 
lessened a bit, he started again and 
reaching home begged pardon of the 
guests. 

^nce some guests came at night. It 
was the rainy season. All the rooms 
were leaking except one which was Nag 
ahashoy^s bedroom. That was given 
® the guests, and Nag Mahashoy with 


his wife passed the whole night in 
prayer and meditation sitting on the 
porch. Nag Mahashoy considered the 
day to be very blessed, as he was privi- 
leged to serve God in the guests. 

And how glad he would be if any 
disciple or devotee of Ramakrishna 
visited his house. Once Swami Turiya- 
nanda along with another monk came 
to Nag Mahashoy house in a boat. 
Nag Mahashoy was so overpowered with 
joy that he became unconscious. 

In this respect he would make no 
distinction between the old and the 
young. Once two young monks from 
the Bclur Math went to Deobhog to pay 
respects to Nag Mahashoy. But Nag 
Mahashoy was so respectful to them 
that he became a terror to the young 
monks. His services to them took the 
form of worship, as it were. They were 
eager to escape from such an embarrass- 
ing position as early as possible. In 
spite of his earnest requests to continue 
the stay, they bade him good-bye. 
Nag Mahashoy accompanied them as 
far as the railway station. The train 
was crowded. The monks tried to 
elbow their way into one compartment, 
but the occupants held them back. 
Seeing that the monks were treated dis- 
respectfully, Nag Mahashoy began to 
cry in agony and beat his forehead: 
were not the sufferings of the monks due 
to the ill luck of Nag Mahashoy ! At 
the sight of the painful eondition of 
Nag Mahashoy, the fellow passengers 
made cn{)Ugh room for the monks, and 
Nag Mahashoy was at peace. 

Nag Mahashoy was ever ready to 
serve all, but would not allow any- 
body to serve him. He lived in 
thatehed cottages that required annual 
repair. But that could not be done in 
the presence of Nag Mahashoy as ser- 
vices of others would not be tolerated*^ 
His wife would get tlUl house repaired 
when he would be away. Once the 
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house was badly in need of repair. The 
wife of Nag Mahashoy engaged a ser- 
vant. He climbed the roof for his 
work. Nag Mahashoy saw this and 
humbly requested him to cease from 
doing that. The servant would hear 
no nay. It was a privilege for him to 
repair a house which sheltered a saint. 
At this Nag Mahashoy began to beat 
his own forehead in great agony. 
What, for the happiness of this body, 
another should undergo labour ! The 
servant saw the mental sufferings of 
Nag Mahashoy and came down. Oh, 
the joy of Nag Mahashoy when the 
servant ceased from work ! He began 
to fan him, and prepared tobacco for 
him. While going in a boat he would 
not allow the servants to oar. He 
would himself do that. For that 
reason no one liked to go with him 
in the same boat. 

Nag Mahashoy was, as it were, 
humbler than dust. But he was fierce 
like anything if anybody criticized his 
Guru or the children of his Guru in his 
presence. In this respect he was no 
respecter of personalities. A saint of 
the neighbourhood, who unguardedly 
passed some uncharitable remarks 
against Raraakrishna, while Nag Maha- 
shoy visited him, got sharp reproof 
from Nag Mahashoy. A rich man of 
the locality who commanded great res- 
pect was humbled down by Nag Maha- 
shoy, because he committed a similar 
offence. Once while Nag Mahashoy 
was coming to Belur Math in a boat, 
a fellow passenger criticized the activi- 
ties of the monastery. At this Nag 
Mahashoy got so infuriated that he 
struck terror into the heart of the cul- 
prit, who got down from the boat 
immediately. 

It was a sight for the gods to see when 
Nag Mahashoy would go to any place 
associated with. Ramakrishiia or if he 
met any devotee or disciple of Rama- 


krishua. When he would meet the Holy 
Mother he would lose, as it were, all 
outward consciousness. Long before 
he would actually meet her he would 
be in another plane. He would behave 
like a man from whom the outer world 
was vanishing — and he would only 
utter the words — ‘Mother, Mother.’ 
Once coming to the house where the 
Holy Mother lived, he began to touch 
the threshold with his head in reverence 
so vehemently that his head began to 
bleed. 

Once he went to Dakshineswar, but 
on coming near the room where Rama- S 
krishna lived, his agony was so great 
because he could no longer expect to 
see him there, that he fell to the 
ground and began to roll on the earth. 
When he would go to the monastery 
at Alambazar or Belur Math, he would 
thrill with emotion; on his coming the 
whole atmosphere would at once 
change. The bystanders would be, as 
it were, trans])orted to a different 
region. Beginning with Swami 'Viveka- 
nanda all monks would hold him in 
great reverence. Whenever he would 
visit the monastery all work would be 
stopped. Everybody would flock to 
him to enjoy his holy presence. Once 
he came to Belur Math to see Swanii 
Vivekaiianda who had just returned 
from America. How great was his joy 
to see the Swami who had been tlie 
bearer v)f the message of Ramakrishnn 
to the world ! Swami Vivckanaiida 
asked him to stay in the monastery. 
But he would not do that even for a 
.single night. Had not Raraakrishna 
directed him to live in the world? 

Nag Mahashoy had love not only for 
all human beings, but it extended to 
all lower creatures and even the vege- 
table kingdom. It would be difficult 
to persuade him to get on a carriage 
drawn by horse, because the horse 
suffered thereby. Once a fisherman 
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brought some living fish for sale. 
They were jumping in fear. Nag 
Mahashoy bought all the fish and set 
them free in the neighbouring pond. 
Seeing this, the fisherman fled from his 
presence in wonder. One day a cobra 
was seen in his courtyard. Nag 
Mahashoy would not allow it to be 
killed. He would say that it is not 
the snake of the jungle, but the snake 
within one’s own mind that injures a 
man. Sometimes he would feel pain, 
even if leaves were struck off from the 
tree in his presence. 

lie would see the Divine Will in 
everything — good or bad. He suffered 
from continued colic pain. He 
i bought the disease was a godsend, 
because it forecd him to think of God. 
Once while he was asleep a cat scratched 
one of his eyeballs. Others were 
aghast at the sight. But ho was calm 
ami quiet. It was nothing to him. 
Why should one be atixious so much 
for bodily happiness? Once he had 
pains on both his hands wliich com- 
pelled him to keep them together. He 
Ihoiight it was a device by God to keep 
him ill a posture of humility. 

After the passing away of Ilama- 
krishna, when Nag Mahashoy came to 
bis village home, he thought of living 
alime in a cottage in a solitary place. 
Knowing his intention, his wife gave him 
perfect freedom to live as he liked hut 
requested him not to be away. Being 
thus assured by his pious wife, he lived 
like a monk though in the world. 
His wife would say with regard to him, 
‘With the name of the Lord on his 
lips he knocked all animal propensities 
on the head. He lived amidst fire, but 
Was not scorched by it.” 

Nag Mahashoy once remarked that 
rven birds and beasts were to him the 
manifestation of the Divine Mother, 
wonder all carnality was gone for 


Once a man belonging to the family 
of his preceptor, under instruction of 
Dindayal, requested Nag Mahashoy to 
seek for the perpetuation of his line- 
age. The very idea was so shocking 
to him that he fell to the ground like 
one in a swoon. ‘Such improper 
request from you?’ — with these words 
he began to strike his forehead with 
a piece of stone. He began to bleed. 
The man felt repentant and withdrew 
his request. Nag Mahashoy was calm, 
and bowed down before him. 

‘Sex and gold arc the two obstacles 
to spiritual progress’ — these were the 
words of Ramakrishna. The great dis- 
ciple of the Master completely rooted 
out the desire for them. 

While living at Deobhog, a relation 
of the previous employer of Nag 
Mahashoy was ill of smallpox. Nag 
Mahashoy had given up the medical 
practice. But under great pressure he had 
to suggest a medicine, which cured the 
patient. And when the party earnestly 
requested Xag Mahashoy to accept a 
sum of money as a reward, Nag 
Mahashoy began to cry in agony to be 
saved from the temptation. The party 
thought, ‘Here was a God on earth.’ 
Many such incidents can bo cited. 

Nag Mahashoy haled to play the role 
of a teacher. But many lives were 
changed as a result of his influence. 
His house was a place of pilgrimage to 
many. Iniuimerahlc were the persons 
who flocked to him. But Nag Maha- 
shoy was humility itself. Ho thought 
it a privilege to serve all who came to 
him. So much was his attention to the 
physical comforts of the visitors, that 
they all thought they had come as if 
to a house of their intimate relation. 
Amongst his devoiocs would be counted 
even a Mohammedan, who looked upon 
him as a Pir. Like his Master Nag 
Mahashoy was very catholic in his 
views. He had equal veneration for 
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the devotees of all sects. He made no 
distinction between a Hindu, a Moham- 
medan or a Christian. lie bowed down 
before a mosque, and uttered the name 
of Jesus when passing by a Church. 

His religious view was that every- 
thing depends on the grace of God. 
But man has to pray. If any one prays 
earnestly, and if he has no earthly 
desire, God’s grace is sure to come. 

During his last illness he suffered 
much physically. But not a word of 
complaint from him. His faith in the 
goodness of God was as strong as ever. 
There was physical ailment. But his 


mind was fixed on God — calm and 
serene at the approach of Eternal Life. 

The physical existence of this saintly 
life ended in December, 1899, But the 
name of Nag Mahashoy is more than a 
memory. It is a force — it is a source 
of inspiration, it gives hope and courage 
to many to aspire after a better life. 
The wonderful episodes of his life pass 
from mouth to mouth, and those who 
hear them feel as if they have the 
glimpse of a wonder-land, for such 
things are hardly possible in the world 
of ours. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A UNITED STATES OF THE WHOLE 
WORLD 

It is gratifying to note that the 
utterances made by Indian scholars and 
statesmen on the pressing problems of 
the day are marked by tolerance, under- 
standing, and goodwill. Sjt. Ilirendra 
Nath Datta in his fifth Kamala lecture 
visualized and gave expression to the 
ideal of a united world. In the con- 
cluding part of his address he said that 
the political ideal, consonant with 
Indian culture, was not isolation but 
integration, not nationalism but cosmo- 
politanism, not separate sovereignty but 
co-operative collectivism, 

YOUTH AND AGE 
Grow old along with me ! 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first 

was made : 

Our times arc in His hand 
Who saith ^A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: 

see all nor be afraid F 
The following extracts from a sermon 


of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore amplifies the 
thought contained in the above lines 
quoted from the English poet Robrr! 
Browning. 

Hn youtlvs abinnlant strength, old age 
appeared to mo as deprivation, that is 
to say, such a condition meant gradual 
loss of power preluding death. But now 
I can realize the positive aspect of age. 
The outer shell of being, w'hieh is ego, 
ceases to engage my eager interest. It 
is like the fruit which lose® its atlaeh- 
menb to the outer covering now grown 
loss necessary; completeness lies in its 
inner core. Youth’s immaturity cannot 
imagine the fulfilment of the core, and 
therefore has no faith in ripeness. Our 
energies, young age, arc mainly 
directed outside, any hurt inflicted causes 
extreme misery. Not so in old age. 
Realization through inner maturity pro- 
ceeds with supreme assurance, external 
loss or insult fails to make us miserable. 
But this inwardness must not be regarded 
as the possession of age alone; in fact, 
it is because in youth we are apt to give 
excessive value to external things that 
we suffer and widen the sphere of unrea 
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suffering in society. For it is in our 
external aspect that we are separated 
from each other and each confined within 
ji narrow reality. 

‘When spiritual truth is pervasive in 
our inner being and its influence reigns, 
wo have peace, we are at peace with all 
Ihiiigs. In this quest of inward calm, 
liMtliug to harmony of relationship with 
all age should not count. 

‘Confused attachments hamper youth 
frf^m attaining such realization that these 
vim be transcended and the spirit 
ri'U’iised for right relationship. Then 
lh(‘re is peace in humanity and no more 
fear; death itself is transcended.’ 

NEED FOR SPIRITUAL REVIVAL 

We are indebted to tlic Jlhuht fur the 
follinving extract from the rejiort of an 
address delivered by Sir S. Radha- 
krishuan. 

IV'iiding over tlie ])ublic meeling held 
ill connection with the Union Christian 
College Day at Alwaye Sir S. Radha- 
krishnaii pleaded for a religious revival 
based on truth and devole<l to the 
practice of lov(.'. 

Sir S. Uadhakrishnan nualli'd his ussoria 
lion wilh the College and the partial reali- 
zation of its dreams. lie was grrililied t‘i 
Mole tliat in ll.e Alwaye Cuilegi* theu* wa^' 
iiisislenee on the inniiliiing inihieiiees of 
ivligion. ‘Hellgioii* he addeil ‘dues not 
nican Iho aeceplancc* of a partieiilar eiiif 
or rreed, Imt is an iiisvard life of spirit 
'vliirh manifests itself in soeial service and 
sacrifice. Orthodox religions lo-day, which 
H'cjuire us to nceept ineredihle dogmas and 
unjust soeial instiliitioiis, are spent forces.’ 

^ lliesc are days,’ Sir Sarvajialie (-(Miliniied 
^\liou a great Avave «)f secularism and nialC' 
ii.dism is sweeping over the world. l\)\ver- 
ul nations profissing to follow various 
ofRamzed religionx nre iit war wilh <>aih 
other. Civilizations built up thf li.-isis 
0 liCM established religions are in danger 
" P«“liing. If this dire calamity were to 
pnvli ^ because of I he 

lethal quantities hyclrt)- 
KM OP of the cooling of the sun or of 


the collision of stars, as H. G. Wells and 
other imaginative writers would have us 
believe, but wholly because of man’s in- 
humanity to man.* 

Greed, individual and collective, with the 
resultant attitude of fear and hatred, was 
enshrined in human nature, the speaker said, 
and these (rvil passions did not api>ear to be 
bad .simply because they wore a national 
dress. This war would be a sheer disaster 
to humanity if it did not bring about a 
reorganizing of humanity on the priueiph's 
of justice and freedom. The cssenec of a 
really vital and universal .spiritual outlook 
transcending dislinelions between the Jew 
and the (lent He, the civilized and the barba- 
rian, was the subordination of interests to 
religion. Tf tf» defend our interc.sts, our Em- 
pire, oiir cull lire and even our civilization, 
we have to use irreligious, immoral and 
violent means.' proceeded Sir Kadhakrish- 
naii, S*ital religion demands that we sacri- 
(i<‘e these, rather than use sueh means. 
.After all, wli.at are thc.se things before the 
Life Elc'i'iial Tlie world has become one 
body and is in search of its soul. No 
dogmatic religion can give the spiritual 
basis for tliis growing world-con.seioiisncss.’ 

Concluding, Sir Sarvapalle said that the 
( ollege wliich had put things of the spirit 
higher than all other valuer had a great 
contribul ion to make towards lh(‘ evolution 
and realization ot line Christian valiiei. 

THE PSYCTIOLOfilCAL ASPECT OF 
CULTUKE 

In his }m.*sidential address at the 
'sixteenth annn.d session of the Indian 
Pliilosojihieai Congress, Prof. N. Sen 
(hipta of T.iu'know University is reported 
lo have observed as follows : ‘The 
fill I lire of a peojde, in its psyeholo/rjeal 
aspect, consists largely of the liner lilin- 
fion of attitudes, disposilinns and modes 
of thinking. A jierson belonging to a 
higlier soeial eiilliire enjoys a nmeh larger 
range of nnanees of these subjective 
processes, so that subtle alterations in 
the pal terns and course of things come 
to him laden wilh many meanings. And 
sueh a plane of variegated subjective 
experience raises life from the level of 
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**all or no response” to one of discrimina- 
tive reaction and enjoyment. 

‘Groivth of art, literature and the 
higher modes of religion is associated 
with the development of the dimensional 
functions in the individual, nation and 
the race. People must live by bread and 
must fasten a firm grip on the world of 
things. At the same time, the social 
and the cultural must be permitted to 
operate on the mind. They alone may 
stimulate mental life into evolutionary 
excursions in the domains that are not 
bound to the material plane. Civiliza- 
tion and its progress represent a nice 
balance between these two divergent 
lines of evolution, whatever disturbs this 
balance impedes the course of culture 
and civilization and throws a barrier 
along the path of mind’s normal evolu- 
tion. 

‘Force and aggression, physical and 
ideological domination, reduction of 
people to conditions of grief and stupe- 
faction, penury and privation, compel 
the mind to regress to its primal modes 
of adjustment, to functions that arc 
dominated by the instinctive-emotional 
processes. When people are out to 
exploit others in order that they them- 
selves may have a place under the sun, 
when they impose their will upon others 
by reason of their animal prowess, they 
force life and mind to their low level 
functions.’ 

NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

The Archbishop of York has put 
forward a vigorously-worded i)lea 
calling upon the members of the Church 
of England to identify themselves more 
closely with social and economic reform. 
‘On the subject of the rights of proper- 
ty, the document states that all citizens 
should be enabled to hold such property 
is contributes to moral independence 
and spiritual freedom without impairing 
that of others, but where such rights 


conflict with general social welfare they 
should be overridden, modified or abo- 
lished. On the purpose of production, 
the document states that the existing 
industrial order tends to recklessness 
and sacrilege in the treatment of natural 
resources and that it has led to the im- 
poverishment of the agricultural com- 
munity and is largely responsible for 
the problem of the so-called mass man 
who is conscious of no spiritual or 
social status and is a mere item in the 
machinery of production.’ 

In the post-war reconstruction of 
human society, religious leaders should 
play an active role, if religion is to 
survive as a potent factor in the lives 
of nations. The message of the founders 
of religions should be read anew and 
applied to altered circumstances. The 
recognition of the interdependence of 
the various aspects of life should lead 
religious thinkers to view religion as the 
great harmonizing factor that will resolve 
class prejudices, racial conflicts and 
economic disparities. The problems are 
extremely complex. It is not possible 
for human society to set aside its 
achievements in science as applied to 
mass production and facilities of trans- 
port. The gains have to be cauist'rvcd. 
Complete state control of factories will 
not by itself restore to the worker the* 
spiritual or social status which he has 
lost under the existing industrial order. 
During the hours the worker is engaged 
in the factory, he is the slave of tin* 
machine ; no amount of sentimental 
theorizing v<ill alter the fact. But 
legislation can be introduced to cut the 
working hours down to a minimum 
the worker can be provided with facili- 
ties for self-development wdiich ma> 
include reading and discussion, music* 
and art, creative work of all descriptions, 
social service etc. Man has his bodily 
needs and also his spiritual needs. ^ If 
is forced to give all his time to the labour 
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necessary for obtaining the means of 
livelihood, he is certain to be starved 
spiritually. The factory girl Pippa in 
Robert Browning’s Pippa passes had only 
a single day in the year to call her own. 
The worker should have compulsory 
hr)1idays if humanizing influences arc to 
])c brought to bear upon his life. A day 
apparently wasted in a drunken brawl 
has definitely more human value than 
;i (lay spent in the ceaselessly repeated 
nirehunical labour of a single item of 
work such as sharpening the points of 
lliousiinds of pins. In the interest of 
society as a whole some wage-slave has 
lo do it ; but let it be so arranged that 
the wage-slave gives not more than half 
his available time to the soul-killing 


occupation and devotes the other half as 
a free man to soul-elevating pursuits. 
The one needs as much organization as 
the other. The Church may give the 
guidance for the organization of all soul- 
elevating pursuits which will also include 
recreations, games and physical exercise. 

In the name of efficiency of produc- 
tion, why is the worker forced to devote 
almost all his available time to factory 
work? This question leads one to vari- 
ous other problems such as keen compe- 
tition among the producing nations to 
capture the world’s markets, their desire 
to exploit the weaker races and so on. 
No solution can be complete l^lle$s it 
takes a comprehensive world-view, and 
deals out justice to all. 


UK VIEWS AND NOTICES 


SI!I AUHOBINDO AN'H TllK NKW 
Aid'. Hy Anii.iuuan liOY. Published hu 
Mrssrs. John M. Wuthins, Jl, Cecil Cevrt, 
CharlnM Cross Hoad, W, C. J. Avaihihic at 
Sri Aurohimlo Uhrunj, Id, Semhudoss 
Slrert, 0. T., Madras and at the (iita Pra- 
rhtir Karijalui/o. WSjll. Mnnohar Po(d{er 
Road^ K(difihai, Calcutta. Pji. 170. Price 
He. 1 \ .4.S. 

Tli«^ book is divided into eiuht chapters 
iK arinjj the headin^Ts : The Ideal of Svi 
Aurohindo. Sri .Aurohimlo and llu’ Future 
of Mankind, Modern Science and Spiritual- 
ity, Th(» Kiddle of the World, Bases of 
Voga, The Divine Mother as revealed to 
Sri Aurohindo, Sri .Aurohindo and Motlern 
English Poetry, and The Life Divine. In 
the opening chapter the writer fliseusses 
hmv thronghout the ages Asian thought 
with its insisteiue upon man’s spiritual 
*^xperienrc has influenced European 
thought whieh lny.s emphasis upon man's 
mental and vital aetivitics. Then he pro- 
oeeds to show how Sri Aurohindo has 
worked out a synthesis of the thought - 
enrrents of Asia and Europe. The next 
c aptep professes to fill up certain gaps 
Prof. Adharchandra Das’s book .S.i 
Aurohindo and the Future of Mankind. 
^ri urobindo’s views of evolution and the 


Superman are also given. The rest of the 
hook ser\es as an introduction to the 
imhlished works of Sri .\urobiudo. The 
author's lueidity of e.vpicssion and grasp of 
the fuiulaineutal priiieiples underlying Sri 
Aurohiiido's tluuight make the hook very 
valuable to the general reader. 

SIU AITKOBIMX): SOME VIEWS ON 
THE IXTEKN.VTIONAL PKOBLEM. By 

.\Nir.u\K\N' Koy. Published bit Sri Ah?o- 
hindo Library. 10. Sombudoss Si., G. T., 
Madras, Pp. 20. PHcc 2 As. 

‘Svi .Aurohindo believes in a higher spirit- 
ual force ns the one necessary thing, for 
all true artion. This theme is developed 
in the essay. The pamphlet also contains 
another article which commends some of 
Sri .Xnrohiudo's hooks for inclusion in the 
phihisnphy course of Indian universities. 

THE RIGHT DIRECTION OF RE.AL 
PROGRESS. Tuansiatet^ by CniTxnAL V. 
Mody. Published by the same. The Bombay 
Shroffs* (Jndifirnnus Bankers*) Association, 
23J. Shroff Bazar. Bombay S. Pp. 136. 
Price Rs. 2-8 As. 

Herein are collected together six illuminat- 
ing sermons delivered in Gujetati by 
Acharyadev Srimad Vijayaramchandrasuri- 
shvarji of the Jaina Swetambar Murtipujak 
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fold. The sermons arc entitled ‘Know the 
Self/ ‘The Great Purpose of Human Life/ 
‘Purification of the Soul/ ‘The Means of 
Happiness/ ‘The Way to Peace/ and 
‘Whither Progress?' As the title of the 
book indicates, the teachings contained in 
these sermons help one to proceed along the 
correct path to ‘real progress/ and thus 
attain the goal of human life. The mad 
pursuit, after material wealth and prosperity 
does not lead to perfect happiness, llidiciile 
of religion and neglect of the spirit are not 
the signs of progress. The great need to-day 
is to make man understand that he has to 
become divine by realizing the divine and 
that the purpose of life is Self-realization. 
These sermons aim at fulfilling this need by 
placing before the reader a course of highly 
practical instructions for guidance in life. 
The translation is simple, lucid and as faith- 
ful to the original as possible. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT GANDHI. Bv 
M. D. .Taphftit. Published by the same, 
164, Homby Road, Fort, Bombay, Pp, 87. 
Price not mentioned. 

The author writes in the preface : ‘In the 
preparation of this little work I have been 
actuated by one motive and guided by one 
purpose— to rescue the subject of Gandhi 
and Gandhism from beneath the debris of 
conflicting thoughts and theories and 
to analyse it in the light of truth.' ll 
is not an easy task that the author has 
chosen for himself. And how far he has 
succeeded in his purpose it is difficult to say, 
for as he himself .puts it, ‘the subject of 
Gandhi and Gandhism is admittedly of a 
very controversial nature.' But this docs 
not take away from the worth of the book 
and the author’s attempt is commendable. 
These pages contain an intelligent study of 
the message and significance of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s life which arc of considerable im- 
portance to India to-day. The author dis- 
cu.s$es at length the subject of non-violent 
non-co-operation and answers some of the 
criticisms levelled against it. He advances 
his own arguments in support of Oandhinn 
methods and substantiates his conclusions by 
lengthy quotations from the speeches and 
writings of Mahatma Gandhi. 

MUSINGS OF RASAVA. A Free Ben nFRiNf; 
BV S. S. Basaw.wal, M.A., and K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., D.Litt. The 
Basel Mission Press (Canarag TJd,), Manga- 
lore, S, K, Pp. 120. Price Re. Ij-. 

The book under review presents some 
significant Vachanas of Basava, the great 


Virashaiva saint, freely rendered into English 
from the original Kannada prose. Basava 
was born in a place called Ingaleswar- 
Bagewadi, in the Bijapur district of the 
Bombay Presidency, about the year 1125. 
From his boyhood he cherished sincere devo- 
tion to his tutelary deity. Lord Kudaln 
Saug.-inia, to whom he has addressed these 
Vachanas, and through whose grace he was 
initiated into Virnshaivism. Refusing to .go 
through the customary ceremony of Upa- 
nayanara, Basava left his home and began 
to preach openly his new faith. For a time 
he held the office of Prime {Minister to Kinj; 
Bijjala. Soon Basava became very popular 
and his new faith gathered strength by 
getting a large number of adherents. Later 
on this new movement had to face much 
opposition and the Virashaivas were sub- 
jected to persecution by the State. As the 
forces of violence raised their head on cither 
side, Basava, finding that his efforts for 
peace proved fruitless, became disappointed 
and chose to give up the body and unite 
with bis Lord. A true mystic, an outstand- 
ing religions teacher, a social reformer and 
an able administrator, Basava was a iinhiiic 
personality. In Kannada literature he made 
his mark by introducing the Vaehnna 
Sahilya, a novel form of literary expression. 

Basava’s teachings have come down fo us 
mostly in the form of these A'aehanas. They 
are the outpourings of his soul on il*' 
spiritual pilgrimage. Every Varhana is full 
of sublime thoughts and is highly (‘levjitiiii; 
and instructive. They fully reveal lu’s 
mystical experiences. Though it is no ensv 
task to render adequately suds siihllc 
thoughts into another language, the iranslfi- 
tors have taken great pains to ])n*sc*’vc 
the true spirit of the original as far .\s 
possible. It is not simply a literal transla- 
tion of file original. The long inlroducfion 
to the book is excellently written. It 
throws light on the life and teachings of 
Basava, as y^cll as his eharncter and 
achievements. It also gives a»i outline of 
the met.nphysieal doctrines of Virnshaivism 
and the many social and other reforms it 
brought about. The readers are infrodiiccfl 
to Sister Mahadevi, the Virashaiva woman 
mystic and a contemporary of Ba.sava. A 
few of her Vachanas, similarly rendered >nto 
English, are given at the end of the book 
under the title ‘Rhapsodies of Sister 
Mahadevi.’ The. hook is nicely printed and 
well gnt-up. * 
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BENGALI 

SUE SUl CHANDI. Edh'ed AxNIj trans- 
1 viKn BY SwAMi Jacadiswaiiananua. 
Published by the IJdhodhan Office, Bagh- 
haztir, CalcuUa. Pp, Price U As. 

The Chiindi like Ihe Bliaj-avad-Gita is a 
ui^lely lead scripluie in India. Bengal, 
ji;t- eniiiieiiUy a home (sf Shahli worship, 
iinf> a sj)erial liking for ihe Charidi, many 
ctlilions of which have seen the light of day 
and iii'c mid daily in inniiinerable houses. 
I5ut the volume under review will un- 
tloiihledly he found superior to all the 
existing versions in more respects than one. 
The word-for word Bengali rendering of the 
li'Xt will prove of invaluable help to all 
leaders who are not well versed in Sanskrit. 
The running Bengali Ininslalion is as faith - 
fill to the meaning of the original as it is 
elegant and lurid. The fiKit notes on dilheiill 
portions make their meaning quite ele.ir. 

Tiiere art? many c omnieritaries extant oi» 
the tMiandi, The. translator has followed .»i 
ills rendennes the eoniparntively Hiu-ient and 
indluiriLalive eunnm'ntary of Nugajibhalta, 
which is at ome simple and tlear, f)lher 
commentaries also have htt u math? ii.se (»f 
in the footnotes to elueidalc tliflieiiU 
piMtions. The iran5ilalt)r has spared no 
pains to make tlu? book useful both to tlm 
learned and the eornmon reader and even 
the most di.scriminating erilic will admit 
that his labour lias been t rowned 
with suecess. The hold and neat jtrint 'd 
the text has rentJeret! the bonk very con- 
venient for tlaily rt citations. The geUnp. 
priuling and paper are of a high stamlard 
of artisli'* ex'-elh-n* e. 

Sia SHI M.WEH JIB.WKATUA. Bv 
SwvMr AjirrwANnA. Published by the 
Udbodhan Office^ Baghbazar. CalrutUi. 
Pp. ff i. Price '2 .'Is. 

This booklet presents a short outline of 
Ihe wonderful life of the Holy Mother, the 
consort of Sri Bamakrisliiui. It is written 
by one who nltendt'd tui her for years 
togelher and had the gotxl fortune, to move 
with her very intimately. The real gre.al 
ness of a life lies more, in the small deed?* 
It performs and the iiMilcr in the course of 
h's perusal of the bonk will come across 
inminierable instances of such grenlne.ss in 
o life of the Holy Mother. Ib'r life is a 
symjol of what true Indian womanhood 
*^*-ans and the sooner it ia accepted as such 
the better for the race. 


HINDI 

DOHAVALI. TRANsr«\TED by Hanuman- 
PRASAD PODDAR. Published by ihe Gita 
Press, Gorakhpur. Pp. ^0/. Price 8 As. 

It is needless to say anything in praise, of 
the ‘Dohas’ of Tulsidas. They have been 
wielding a great influcriro on the religious 
life, of the Hindi-knowing public. In the 
present volume the Dohas have been 
ela.ssificd and translated into modern Hindi ; 
as such the book is bound to be very 
popular. 

TAM IT. 

VALIVUxM VANAPPl^M (STRENGTH 
AND BEAUTY). By S. Si-soar \m of Ban- 
(JALOliF.. Published hff the Anunda Vikalan 
Office. 2 mo, Bromheay, Madras. Pp. 102. 
Price Rc. 1 fi ,l.v. 

This is an e.xcclleril m/wiual on physical 
euUure. It is divided into six sections 
dealing with I. Easy Exen ise.s. i!. Diet. 
Clothing, and Personal C'leanliness. .’I. 
Re.sistaiiee Exercises, i. Abdominal Exer- 
cises, 5. More Dinici.ilt I'xcrci^os and 6. 
Exercises with Apparatu:.. The author is 
well known in Tainil-land and has devotet} 
sever.'il years to the study and practice of 
the various systenui. he advocates. The 
book is written in an easy conversational 
style and is profusely illustrated. 

BIJAJAXAVALT (A BOOK OF DEVO- 
TIONAL SONGS). Published by Sri 
Ranuikrishna Mission Stud^uts* Hcnnc, 
Myhiporc, Mndnis. Pp. 5».'. Price 12 -I."*. 

IVe tjunle iVoiii tlu pici'ace to the book : 
‘The genesis of this compilation is due to 
flu* inspiration of Srirnat Swanii Bralima- 
nandaji Maharaj (First Prc.sident of the 
Raniakrishna Mission). .After opening the 
new buildings of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Students’ Home in Madras in llfJl, he 
inaugurated therein the Rainanama San- 
keertaiiam, the singing of which bad always 
IransporttMl him to spiritual ecstasy. At 
about the same time be made Niima 
Sankeerlanam an integral part of the life 
ill nil the insiilnlioiis of the Math and tlu* 
Mission. Since trial date, several lacs of 
copies of Ramanama Sankeertanam have 
Wen printed through the agency of the 
Raniakrishna Mission and used throughoul^ 
India and elsewhere. . . . Later on in 
1937, a weekly Bhajaiia was initiated in 
commemoration of the Birth Centenary of 
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Sri Hamakrishna. This.. Rhajana is being 
held in the premises of the Centenary Ele- 
mentary Sehool close to the Home, and the 
members of the staff and the students of 
the Home arc taking the leading part in it. 
It has been thought that a fairly compre- 
hensive collection of devotional songs 
ordinarily used in Bliajnnas, including also 
the Uamanama Sankeertanain, should be 
made so as to be uscrul not only to the 
inmates of the Home and the Centenary 
Bhajana Parly, but also to numerous 
devotees, Bhajana ^lamlalis, Ashrainas, 
and educational iiisliLutioiis placing a value 
on religious training and discipline through 
such means. With this end in view, the 
present selection has been iiinde, and it 
inelpdes the choice productions of master- 
singers and devotees, reiiresentntivc of the 
East, West, North and South of India, and 
naturally representative loo of differenl 
types and different languages. As tlie 
majority of the possible users of the book 
are likely to be those in Tamilnad, who 
are mainly conversant wilh the Tamil 
language, all the songs have been transli- 
terated in Tamil. To ensure, however, the 
correct pronunciation and enunciation of 


the songs in Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi 
Telugu, Kannada; etc., the whole matter 
has been printed ' both in Devanagari and 
Tamil characters on pages facing each 
other, the lines running parallel fur facility 
of comparison of texts.’ We note that the 
Tamil songs which form the last and 
sixteenth section of the book have not been 
transliterated in Devanagari characters. 
This defect may be rectified in a subse- 
quent edition. The book is neatly printed. 
Ragas and Talas are indicated and no 
pains have been spared to make the book 
attractive in every way. 

TOLSTOY’S SHORT STORIES (1\ 
TAMIL). I5y S. Slbramamam. Pub. 
lishcd by the Author from Sundararajappr- 
rumtd Sannidhi Street, ViravinwUur {S. /. 
K.)> Madras Presidency. Pp. 80. Prifc. 
6 As. 

The book is written in simple prose ami 
forms suitable reading matter for children. 
It is not a mere Iraiislal ion, for the book 
draws original malinial from Tamil life 
and gives apt ({uulatioiis from Tamil 
poets. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

FIJI 


It is more Ilian one and a half ycais 
since Swanii Ruilranaiida went to Fiji. He 
has been working all along for the Cfliica- 
tional and cultural uplift of the Indian 
community. His activities are manifold, Imt 
his main work i.s connected with the eiluca- 
tional activities of the Sonih Indian organi- 
zation w’hich was resimnsilde for taking him 
to Fiji. 

He is invited all over the island for 
Bhajan, Puja and temple festivals. Last 
year during the Navaralri Devi Puja he 
toured the w'hoh' island staying for a night 
in each district performing Homa and 
Archana. Huge crowds gathered at each 
place. The birt!iday.s of great and holy 
men were also cclehratcd. He performs 
regular Bhajan on Friday nights at Nadi 
itself and on Saturdays he usually goes out 
to neighbouring or distant villages to con- 
duct Bhajan Or Puja. 


lie .also keeps conl;!i I wilh the \oom:,' 
nicn's and ladies' oiga:ii/..aliotis and gniir. 
the activities ot the Associations. lissl 
summer he iirrangi'd for a summer .'cliofl 
lor adiilts and he spent a month wilh the 
young men numhering aboiii forty and .M-nl 
them back to the villages more cultiirci!, 
riliicntcd and (iofl-mirided. He addresso 
the ladies in every place iu»w and then and 
guides their activities. 

In the midst'of all this w’ork he inainlains 
his home of more than forty children and 
attends to their wants. Every child receivcj^ 
his attention Jind like a fond mother he secs 
that they have good food and proper dress. 
He also sees to their health and happiness. 
The home is attached to the central .school 
at Nadi. 

He is working day and night for the 
ideals for which the Mission stands by 
performing unselHgh and loving work foi 
the suffering and the needy. 
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ENGLAND 


We are glad to hear tha^ under the guid- 
aiice of Swami Avyaktananda the Vedanta 
Movement in England is able to continue 
strveral of its activities in spite of the 
(iitficult conditions prevailing. 


We have received the programme of a 
Religious Convention arranged to be held 
from the 8th to tlie 14?th September. 

We also note that the present address of 
the Swami is 5, High Calcs Road, Welwyn 
(rarden City, Herts, England. 


TllK SONARGAON RAMAKRISUNA MISSION, DACCA 


The Silver Jubilee Celebration of the 
Suiiargaon Rainakrishiia Mission was per- 
formed with due eclat from the 8th to the 
I7lh January, 11)41. The inaugural ceremony 
of the Silver Jubilee was held under the 
presidentship of Swami Sambiiddhananda. 
At the outset a message from Srimat 
Swami Virajanandu, the President of the 
Kaiiiukrishiia Math and Mission, was read, 
uflcr which speeches were delivered on the 
aims and activities of the Mission. Swami 
Satyaininda opened the exhibition held in 
connection with the celebration. A confer- 
ence of the devotees wa.s held on the .second 
and lliird days. Swami Hariharananda 
presided. The Seerelary of the Ueeepliun 
t'ommillee dwell on the objects of the 
I (inference, and ih’of. P. H. Junnarkar, 
Chaiiman of the Re<-eption Committee, wel- 


lomed the devotees in a nice speech. Many 
other speakers also gave speeches appro* 
priate to the occasion. 

Essay, speech and recitation competitions 
were held on the fourth day and a public 
meeting was organized on the fifth, in 
which speeches on ‘Sri Kamakrishna and 
the Synthesis of Religions’ were delivered. 
Sports and music corupetitions formed the 
programme of the sixth and seventh days. 
Sriinad-Rhaguvnlam was read and expound- 
ed on the I wo succeeiling days. On the 
tenth day about seven thousand people 
were fed and Uie anniversary meeting of the 
Sonarganii Ranhakrishiui Mission was held. 
Many other interesting and instructive 
items including Jatra performances, physi- 
cal feats, etc. formed parts of the 
(elehraliori. 


KARACHI 


The seventy-eight h'lihday anniversary of 
Swami Vivtkanaiula was celebrated on 
Sunday, I he IDlh January, 1941, by the 
Kamakrishna Math, Karachi. In the fore- 
noon there was Uhajan as well as Puja and 
lloma in the Math shrine. A public meet- 
ing was held in the Math premises in the 
afternoon. Principal S. H. Junnarkar, the 
lirsL speaker, spoke in English and <lwelt 
on how the great Swaini’s appearance in a 
<TiLical period of our history brought in il.s 
wake n renaissance in India in all fields of 


licr life and aclivily. Pnif. Ram Punjwani 
anj'; Mr. Lokaniai Clielaram who followed 
next spoke respectively in Sindhi and 
Hindi. Swami .Ingailiswarnnandn, w’lio 
spoke la.'i.t, interp'reted the national and 
international sigiiificaiue of the life and 
me.ssage of Swami Vivekananda and exhor- 
ted the Hindu youth to follow in the foot- 
steps of the great Swami. 

Anniversary meetings were organized also 
in Hyderabad and Sukkiir. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
The report of the Vidyalaya for the year 
RHi shows how effeetively the in.stilution 
has been serving the cause of female edu- 
cation in the Presidency of Madras. The 
^'idyalaya consists of a High School for 
girls, Elementary School, a Training 
School chiefly for young destitute widows 
w 0 are trained there for the profession of 
teaching, two Hostels for the students of 
e Schools and another Hostel which is to 
B- 1*'^ * Teachers’ Home, 

th There were 654 students in 

• '8h School including the lower classes 


SARAD.i VIDYALAVA. MADRAS 

at the end of the year. The medium of 
instruction is Tamil and Telugu in the 
lower classes and Tamil and English in the 
High School cl.'issc's. The study of Sanskrit, 
and sewing and music are compulsory in 
the lower Forms. Provision is made for 
the teaching <»f mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, history, jihysiology and music 
under the optional group. There is 
arrangement for physical exercise and 
games. 15 students were declared eligible out 
of the 82 W’ho were sent up for the S.S.L.C. 
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Examination. 7 student^ were in receipt of 
government scholarship^ at the end of the 
year, besides whom there were 2 others who 
were receiving private scholarships. Moral 
and religious instruction is imparted to 
the students regularly. 

EXeinentary School: The strength ot the 
School at the end of the year was 474. The 
new syllabus prescribed by the Government 
is followed. 

Training School : The strength of the 
School including the Model Section was 256 
at the end of the year. The unique feature 
of the School is that it has a prcpurulory 
section into which young women with little 
or no previous schooling are admitted and 
trained up. 

Of >the 16 senior students who appeared 
for the Training School Certificate Examina- 
tion^ la passed. a2 candidates appeared for 


the Preparatory Examination of whom 2) 
passed and joinei^ the Junior Training class. 

A Montessori class was conducted as a 
separate unit in which as many as 4o 
children of three and four years of age 
joined during the year under report. 

The Schools and the Hostels are now 
scattered and located in difEerent places 
involving considerable difticulty in super- 
vision and co-ordination of work, and most 
of the classes arc held in Icinpurary sheds 
and structures. The immediate need of the 
institution is to bring all the sections 
together and consolidate the work. A 
three-storied building to accommodate UU 
class rooms and 3 dormitories has been 
planned. A dormitory will cost Its. 7,000/- 
and a room its. 3,000/-. The authorities 
appeal to the philanthropic public to help 
this worthy cause. 


BENARES 


The itamukrishna Advaita Ashruina, 
Benares, cclebralcd the birthday anniver- 
sary of Swami Vivekananda on the 26th 
January, 1941. A public meeting was held 
in the afternoon within the compound of 
the Ashrama. Dr. N. N. God bole, M.Sc., 
D. Phil (Berlin), of the Hindu University 
presided. Prof. U. S. Asrani delivered a 
leotnre in English on ^Swami Vivekananda 
and Practical Vedanta.’ Prof. Sri Krishna 
Joshi speaking in Hindi said that Swamiji 
came to teach the world the real meaning 
of kindness, self-eoiiLrol and charity and 
how these could l>e effectively carried into 
practice. Sreeyut Sarojesh Chandra Bliattu- 
charya. Principal, Anglo-Bengali Inter- 
mediate College, observed that tiie proper 
way of worshipping the memory of the great 


Swauii was to build up our iil'c in the lighi 
of the message he iiad left. Prof. Baliik 
Nath Bhallacliarya, who spoke in Bengali, 
puiiiled out that llie uniqueness of liu- 
teachings of Swami I’ivckanandji lay in Hu; 
fact that tlicy opened up a new path for 
attaining the knowledge of the Self by 
inculcating the worship of I he .liva as I lie. 
Shiva. The iVc.->idciil in his com 
speech narrated the cxpciMiKi. i;e loiil 
gathered during his stay in the vVest aial 
dwelt on the fundumenlal diucrciue hei 
ween Indian philosophy and the philo:> 
ophy of llic West. He opincil liiat we 
would rise again as a great u.iiioii if vn- 
would follow tlic leaching.s o> loo grea' 
Sw'umi. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMA KRISHNA 

Life after Death 


Sri Ba}}Kikrish7in (to Bankirn): 
‘Well, you arc a ^^rcat scholar and an 
author of many books. What is the 
duty of man and what accompanies him 
after his death ? Is there a next world? 
What do you say?’ 

Bankirn: ‘A next world! What is 
that?’ 

Sri Ratnakrish7m: ‘Yes, a man who 
lias attained Knowledge does no more 
inuler^ro any birth after his death, in 
any region whatsoever. But so lon^ as 
he is in ignorance and devoid of the 
Knowledge of God, he is born again 
and again. There is no escape for him 
from this chain of births and deaths. 
Life after death is real for him so long 
as he is subject to ignorance. But on 
the dawn of Knowledge and realization 
of God he becomes liberated and free 
^om the bondage of births and deaths. 
Paddy does never sprout if it is boiled. 
A man scorched in the fire of Knowl- 
^ likewise, does no more lend 

nnself to the play of creation. He 


becomes immune from worldly life and 
loses all attachment for lust and gold. 
Of what avail can boiled seeds of paddy 
be even if they are sown in the field?* 

Bnnkitn (smiling): ‘Sir, weeds also 
do not serve the purpose of a fruit- 
bearing plant.’ 

Sri Bawakriiihnn : ‘A man of Knowl- 
edge cannot be compared to a weed. 
A man w’ho has attained the vision of 
Goil comes to possess a fruit which, 
unlike the common stuff, bestows on 
him eternal life and sets him free from 
the shackles of births and deaths. He 
is not born again either on this earth 
or in the regions of the sun and the 
moon. 

Tomparisons are alw^ays one-sided. 
You are a learned man. Have you not 
read logic? If a man is described as 
terrible like a tiger, it does not mean 
that he is a tiger in every detail, even 
to the head and the tail. (All laugh). 

*Thc same thing I said to Keshab 
Sen also. Keshab asked me, “Sir, is 
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there a next world?” I did not give 
a direct reply. I said, *‘A potter pro- 
duces earthenwares and puts them in 
the sun to dry. Now, there may be 
pots that are still raw, and also those 
that have been already hardened by 
fire. Sometimes cows or other animals 
may happen to pass over them and 
break a few. The potter rejeets the 
pots that have been baked by lire, but 
picks up those that are still raw, 
reduces them to clay again, and pro- 
duces new wares by putting the clay 
on the wheel. He docs not throw away 
the broken pieces of the raw pots.” 
Therefore, so long as you arc in ignor- 
ance and have not attained the vision 
of God, the Great Potter w^ill subject 
you again and again to the wheel of 
creation and you will have no rest from 
this cycle of births and deaths. You 
will have to be born again and again. 
Freedom can be attained only when 
God is realized. The Great Potter will, 
then, let you off, because, you no 
longer serve the purpose of creation 
which is due to illusion. A man of 
Knowledge transcends the limits of 
Maya or illusion. What attraction 
can he then have for this world of 
Maya ? 

‘Of course, some of these free souls 
the Lord retains here to lead people out 
of the quagmire of this world of illu- 
sion. A man of Knowledge takes 
shelter in Vidya Maya in order that he 
may teach people the saving truths of 
religion. Or, really speaking it is the 
Lord Himself who keeps this veil over 
him to serve Ilis own purj)os(*. Sucli 
was the case with Slnikadeva and 
Shankaracharya. 

(To Bankim) ‘Well, what is the duty 
of man ? What do you say ?’ 

Bankim (smiling): ‘Well, sir, if you 
ask me I must say that it is to eat, 
sleep and enjoy the pleasures of a sex 
life,^ 


Sri Bamakrishna (with disgust) : 
‘What a shame ! How mean-minded 
you are ! You are giving utterance to 
what you practise day and night. 
Lust and gold dominate your life and 
so your tongue also indulges in talks 
about them. Man loses his sincerity 
and turns a hyj)ocritc if he indulges 
too much ill worldly thoughts. The 
thought of God redeems him of all his 
crookedness. A man blessed with the 
vision of God will never speak in terms 
of what you have said. 

Mere Learning and Lust and Gold 

(To Bankim) ‘Of what use can mere 
learning be if one is not devoted to God 
and is devoid of Viveka and Vairagya ? 
Learning cannot save a man if he is 
attached to lust and gold. 

‘Kites and vultures may indeed soar 
very high, but I heir eyes are all the 
while fixed on the charnel-])! t where tin 
carcasses of dead Jiiiimals arc lying. A 
pandit may be well versed in the stTi|)- 
tures, may quote from them at Icnglh, 
and may be an author of many hooks, 
but he may, at the same time, lead a 
lustful life and ling wealth and honour 
as the be-all and end-all of life. 
Should he be called a pandit ? A 
pandit who is not devoted to God is not 
worth the name. 

‘There are persons who think, “These 
})eoplc always talk of God. They have 
lost their balance and run insane. Pnt 
sec, how clever we are and how we 
enjoy the world ! Wealth and hfumiir 
abound in our life and the pleasure of 
the senses we never deny !” A crow 
also thinks itself very clever, but right 
from the morning it is on the lookout 
for dirt on which it lives. Just notice 
a crow and you will sec what an air of 
cleverness it puts on ! (All are silent). 

‘But there are people who are devoted 
to God and pray to Him to liberate 
them from the shackles of lust and 
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gold. Sense-pleasures appear bitter to 
them^ and they desire nothing but the 
nectar of devotion at the feet of the 
Lord. Their nature is like that of a 
swan. If milk and water are mixed 
together and put before the swan, it 
takes out the milk by leaving the 
water. And have you marked the 
movement of a swan ? It goes straight. 
A man of pure devotion also has no 
other end in view but the realization of 
God. Nothing more he desires and 
feels no attraction for anything else. 
(Softly to Bankim) Hope you wonH 
mind.^ 

Bankim : ‘Well, sir, I have not 
come only to hear sweet words.’ 

Sri Ramakrifihna (to Bankim): ‘The 
world consists of nothing but lust and 
gold. This itself is Maya. It docs not 
allow man to think of God. After the 
birth of one or two children the 
husband and the wife should live as 
brothfT and sister and indulge in no 
other talk between them but that of 
God. This will ultimately lead both 
of them towards God and the wife will 
turn out to be a lielpmale to the 
husband in his spiritual life. The bliss 


of God-realization is impossible of 
attainment until one kills the brute in 
him. He should pray to the Lord to 
relieve him of his animal nature, and 
do it earnestly. The Lord knows the 
heart of all and if there is earnestness 
He is sure to respond to it. There can 
be no doubt about it. 

‘There is another obstacle — gold. One 
day I sat in the Panchavati near the 
Ganges, repealed severally the words 
“Money is carlh and earth is money,” 
and then threw both of them into 
water.’ 

Bankim : ‘Money is no belter than 
earth ! Sir, we can help a poor man 
even with a few copper coins. If 
money is to be looked down upon as 
earth, should there be then no effort on 
our part to show mercy and help 
others ?’ 

Sri Ramakrishnu (to Bankim): 
‘How glibly you talk of mercy and 
charily ! What power have you got 
to help others? Men arc so full of 
])ri<le but when they sieep they cannot 
know’ even if the worst danger happens 
to them. W’here do their pride and 
egf)li-?m vanish then?’ 


“The person who desires to realize the Self while devoting himself to the 
nourishment of the body proceeds to cross a river by catching hold of a crocodile 
mistaking it for a log.” 


-Vivckachudumanif 84. 



CITIZENSHIP IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The world was never made ; 

It will change, but it will not fade. 

So let the wind range; 

For even and morn 
Ever will be 
Thro’ eternity. 

Nothing was born; 

Nothing will die; 

All things will change. 

The poet sounds a note of optimism. 
In the very next poem, however, he 
gives us a pessimistic view of the fate 
of our ‘old earth.’ For he says, 

Nine times goes the passing bell ; 

Ye merry souls farewell. 

The old earth 
Had a birth, 

As all men know, 

Long ago. 

And the old earth must die, 

So let the warm winds range, 

And the blue wave beat the shore; 

For even and morn 
Ye will never see 
Thro’ eternity. 

All things were born. 

Yc will come never more 
For all things must die. 

— Alfred Lord Tennyson 

As the poet provides us with two 
diametrically opposed views, he may 
not be helpful to us in our search for 
Beginnings and Endings. Let us turn 
to the scientists and hear what they 
have to say on this matter. For the 
last three centuries, that is, ever since 
the time Galileo pointed his telescope 
to the sky and began to make a closer 
examination of the heavenly bodies, 
astronojpaers have done a considerable 
amount of work in exploring the sky 


and giving us precise information con- 
cerning the distances of stars and 
planets, their size, chemical composi- 
tion, velocity of movement and so on. 
During the last few decades physicists 
by their 1)rilliant researches into the 
structure of the atom have opened up 
a new universe in which relative 
magnitudes and relative distances bear 
close resemblance to relative stellar 
magnitudes and distances. Thus the 
macrocosm and the microcosm have in 
a way been explored and charted. We 
have precise information, where the 
ancients had to navigate uncharted seas. 
Man stands in the middle, for it has 
been found that his size is a mean 
between the size of an average star and 
the size of an atom. The ratio of the 
size of a star to the size of a man is the 
same as the ratio of the size of a man 
to the size of an atom. Much work has 
also been done on the ultimate com- 
position of matter. The study of iho 
source of the sun’s energy has led 
scientists to the startling fact that in 
the interior of the sun matter gels 
annihilated and in ceasing to he mailer 
becom<^s radiant heat and light. It hajf 
been calculated that every minute the 
sun loses about 2.50 million tons of 
matter, which as heat and light and 
other cosmic rays radiates into space 
and according to existing scientific 
views is irrecoverably lost as matter. 
The same thing happens to the stars, 
for we all know that the sun is also a 
star and not a very important one 
either. The second law of thermo- 
dynamics definitely shows that we arc 
inhabitants of a running-down universe 
which will ultimately cease to be. The 
end may be millions of years off. As 
practical men, we may not be much 
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concerned with what is going to take 
place in such a distant future but 
philosophers who seek for ultimate 
truths have to accept the verdict of 
science, at any rate provisionally, and 
see how far the cosmological views 
propounded by physical science will 
uifliience their ideas of man’s destiny. 

* « * 

The speculations of ancient Hindus as 
recorded in their Puranas hold that 
lime moves in cycles. The arrow of 
time inakes a long flight and comes 
buck to the place from where it started, 
(‘reation and preservation are succeeded 
by destruction, and during the Maha- 
Pralaya the universe rests in the womb 
of the Creator and at the dawn of a 
new creation, a new cycle commences. 
I’his introduces the idea of an extra- 
cosmic Creator, an idea not much in 
favour with modern science. Let us 
hear what a leading scientist, Prof. 
A. S. Eddington has to say regarding 
I he conception of a never -ending cycle 
of rebirth of matter and worlds. ‘At 
present w’e can see no way in which an 
attack on the second law of thermo- 
dynamics could possibly succeed, and I 
confess that personally 1 have no great 
desire that it should succeed in avert- 
ing the final running-down of the 
universe. I am no Plia’iiix worshipper. 

is a topic on which science is 
silent, and all that one can say is pre- 
judice. But since prejudice in favour 
of a Jiever-endiiig cycle of rebirth of 
matter and worlds is often vocal, I may 
perhaps give voice to the opposite 
prejudice. 1 would feel more content 
that the universe should accomplish 
some great scheme of evolution and, 
having achieved whatever may be 
achieved, lapse back into chaotic 
changelessness, than that its puK^ose 
should be banalised by continual repeti- 
I am an EvoWtionist, not a 
u tiplicationist. It seems rather 


stupid to keep doing the same thing 
over and over again.’* 

* * 

The great >scientist admits a ‘purpose’ 
and a ‘great scheme of evolution’ 
directed towards the fulfilment of that 
purpose. These admissions are of 
value to the philosopher whose quest is 
for the discovery of permanent values 
in a changing universe. There is no 
reason why the philosopher should not 
accept the verdict of science in toto. 
On the other hand, the scientist need 
not have any quarrel with the philos- 
opher, if the latter attem])ts to fill up 
ga])s in the findings of the former. 
The scientist takes up a ready-made 
universe and traces cause preceding 
cause and arrives at the birth of matter, 
the birth of the great nebulae, the birth 
of the stars and the planets, the form- 
ation of the seas and the mountains on 
the face of our })lanet, the coming of 
life, the evolution of various species of 
plants and animals and the evolution of 
man, the crowning glory of creation. 
All these the scientist does without 
positing a Creator. He computes in 
millions of years the time taken by all 
these ])r()ecsses and directing his eyes 
forward brings to our view the distant 
future in wdiieh the moon, the satellite 
of our planet, will approach the earth 
and finally collide with it; he stirs up 
our imagination by pointing to us a 
dying sun, which from being white-hot 
becomes red-hot and finally ceases to 
be, very much like the coal in a burnt- 
up furnace. Long before this event, 
he tells us that the last human being 
on earth would have died leaving 
behind no heir to all our noble heritage 
of culture and civilization. As science 
stands at present, the accepted view is 
that the night that would set in will 

‘ Prof. A. S. Eddington : The Nature of 
the Physical World (Gifford Lecture 1027). 
Chapter IV last para. 
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know no dawn. Thus according to the 
scientist, out of the void we came and 
into the void we return. We fail to 
see the ‘purpose’ behind this ‘great 
scheme of evolution.’ In speaking of 
a running-down universe, the scientist 
compares the universe to a wound-up 
clock which will keep on functioning for 
millions and millions of years to come. 
But as to who wound it up, or how it 
came to be wound up, the scientist is 
significantly silent. We have no reason 
to find fault with the modern scientist. 
He himself admits that we emerged 
from our animal ancestry fairly recently 
and that the time we have so far given 
to the study of these problems is very 
very little. Future scientists may have 
many more valuable lindings to com- 
municate to the human race, but that 
does not in any way decrease tlie value 
of the work already done. 

* * 

The fact that matter gets annihilated 
into cosmic radiation and thereby gets 
dematerializcd is of interest to the 
Vedantist who negates matter. Life 
such as we know it evolved out of 
matter, at any rate it is associated with 
matter. Inorganic matter surrendering 
itself to the embrace of the vegetable 
gets incorporated in the body of the 
vegetable and becomes organic matter. 
Of the ninety-two elements carbon with 
its possibility of linkage enters greatly 
into the formation of organic com- 
pounds. Animals cannot directly make 
use of inorganic matter ; vegetable 
matter by surrendering itself to the 
animal helps the latter to build its body 
tissues. Mind, consciousness and spirit 
are thought of by us so closely asso- 
ciated with, functioning through and 
expressing themselves by means of 
bodies, that it is almost impossible for 
us to conceive them in isolation. The 
immortality which religion promises is 
ordinarily conceived as a survival of the 


human personality clothed in a body of 
some kind, probably composed of finer 
matter, shining and resj)lendent. God, 
although He is spoken of as the Pure 
Spirit by all theologies, enters the 
human imagination as a person ‘having 
definite feelings, endowed with knowl- 
edge, tliinking successive thoughts as 
we do and finally arriving at a decision 
to be carried into effect.’ The inveterate 
habit of the mind to form images 
exhibits itself in language and thought 
as the desire to give some kind of 
vesture to abstract notions and speak 
and think in metaphors, similes and 
personifications. As soon as we hear 
the word ‘courage,* our mind brings 
into its field of vision the picture of a 
lion or a strong man, the word ‘purity’ 
may usher in a white flower or a saintly 
personage. The poets confirm our 
natural propen si lies and enlarge tlicir 
scope by giving corporeality to all kinds 
of abstract notions. As a convenient 
device for cominiinicaling thought 
images certiiinly have a place, but do 
they not vitiate higher thinking and 
prevent the spirit from breaking the 
shackles of matter ? Higher niathc- 
maties has developed by rising above 
the necessity of using figures and models 
which arc indispensable in the lower 
branches of the subject. The differen- 
tial eq'uations and such other symbols 
which it uses belong to a higher order 
of entities. Modern relativity physie.s 
bus made its brilliant discoveries by 
eschewing models and making use of 
the symbols of higher mathematics. 
Why should not religious and philo- 
sophical thinking do something similar? 
The heaven of the dualist is peopled 
with a host of images. The city of God 
is conceived in dualistic scriptures as 
built up of pure gold as transparent as 
glass and of all manner of precious 
stones such as jasper, sapphire, chal- 
cedony, emerald^ beryl, topaz, jacinth 
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and amethyst. The Supreme Being is 
thought of as a person seated on a 
throne surrounded by devotees all clad 
in fine raiments. Flowers unfading and 
exquisitely perfumed and the harmonies 
of sweet music lend enchantment to the 
charming city, 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning 
row 

Their loud up-lifted Angel trumpets 
blow 

And the Cherubic host in thousand 
choirs 

Touch their immortal Harps of golden 
wires. 

« « * 

The thinking man’s ideas of cosmo- 
gony have undergone a revolutionary 
ehangc in the course of the three cen- 
turies that have elapsed, since the time 
Milton, the great English poet, wrote 
his immortal epic. Astronomy has 
searched the skies and has provided us 
with a new set of cogent ideas. As 
poetic imagery Milton’s conception of 
heaven and earth may be considered as 
valid for all time. But do they 
approach anywhere near the modern 
conception of space, time and matter 
revealed by mathematicians and 
physicists and the brilliant conception 
of Reality which transcends space, time 
and matter and also forms the back- 
grouml of space, time an<l matter, a 
conception formulated by Vcdantic 
philosophers who lived in India two 
thousand years ago? Einstein’s theory 
of relativity with its ideas of a finite, 
yet boundless universe, of time con- 
ceived as mixed up with space forming 
a space-time continuum, of the warp- 
ing of space, of matter conceived as a 
curvature of space, of the inter- 
dependence of the units of length, time 
and mass and of the necessity of our 
revising the ideas propounded by 
classical Newtonian mechanics, has 
withstood the rigorous'^tests of scientific 


thinking and has brought about a 
revolutionary change in the scientists’ 
conception of the external world. 
Minkowski’s exposition of a four- 
dimensional world has made scientists to 
revise their old ideas of time. The 
philosopher may perhaps find in it the 
possibility of identifying ‘becoming’ 
with ‘being.’ Max Planck’s quantum 
theory by measuring the value of the 
constant h, the single quantum of 
action, has introduced an element of 
chance into the way in which a particle 
of matter may act under fixed condi- 
tions. This has led to the formulating 
of the Principle of Indeterminacy and 
to the recognition of the fact that the 
laws of Nature divide themselves into 
three classes : (1) identical laws, 

(2) statistical laws and (3) transcen- 
dental laws. The scientist has worked 
his way up to the portals of the mystic 
and admits the possibility of the latter’s 
possessing certain aspects of the knowl- 
edge of Reality, at present denied to 
scientists. Physical science has come 
to realize its own limitations and looks 
up to the philosopher and the mystic 
for a solution of the deeper problems 
of life and Reality. At the same time, 
shall we not say that it behoves the 
philosopher, as the seeker of funda- 
mental truths not to belittle the claims 

of science but to accept its conclusions 
within the limitations it has set to 
itself. It is gratifying to note that the 
conclusions of modern science are in 
harmony with the findings of Vedanta 

philosophy. 

* * * 

We have already noted that science 

upholds the ultimate annihilation of 
matter. It has also propounded theories 
which hint at the illusory nature of seem- 
ingly solid and palpable, matter. The 
immortality of the Spirit remains un- 
shaken; it does not fall within the 
circumscribed realms of science. Con- 
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cerning the approach which the mystic 
makes to the realms of Reality we hope 
to say something in our next article on 
‘The Scientist and the Mystic.’ Let us 
proceed to examine the claims made on 
behalf of physical immortality. Reli- 
gious legends tell us about the sage 
Markandcya and others who have been 
blessed with physical immortality. Wc 
admit that there may be more things 
in heaven and earth than our philosophy 
dreams of. As far as wc know, Vedanta 
philosophy wherever it speaks of the 
blessed abode of the Devas, the shining 
ones, adds that they have a long but 
limited life and have to be born again as 
men to enter into Mukti or Nirvana 
which is a state in which space, time and 
matter cease to be. In differentiating 
between the attainment of heaven 
(Svarga) and the attainment of emanci- 
pation (Mukti), Vedanta philosophy 
upholds the conception of spiritual 
immortality and casts aside all ideas of 
physical immortality. If the physical 
bodies of Sage Markandeya and others 
were to persist through the Maha- 
Pralaya of the Puranas or the annihila- 
tion of matter of the scientists, they 
must be composed of something other 
than matter, at any rate matter as con- 
ceived by modern science. If spiritualiz- 
ing matter means a process in which the 
inherent attributes of matter get re- 
placed by the attributes of the spirit, 
then also matter loses its identity. The 
Siddhas, a class of alchemists of 
medieval India, claimed to have dis- 
covered the elixir that would prolong 
human life indefinitely. Alchemists of 
other countries have also made similar 
claims. We have no evidence to prove 
the validity of their claims. Some of 
them might have lived longer than the 
normal span of life allotted to humanity, 
but all of them appear to have complet- 
ed their sojourn on earth and finally 
departed treading the same path as 


their forefathers. Again the question 
arises, is it desirable to prolong life 
indlhnitely, particularly if physical and 
mental deterioration sets in even to a 
small degree? What is the harm in 
passing through the portals of death 
with the possibility of being reincarnated 
in a fresh young body to continue what- 
ever work one may have to do and 
gather fresh experience ? In the case of 
persons whose religious philosophy holds 
that a human being has only a single 
chance of living in this ‘best of all 
possible worlds’ there is some justifica- 
tion in desiring a length of life beyond 
the normal span, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
does in his Back to Mcthusalch. Even 
such persons may not think of a physical 
immortality. 

• * a 

The Legend of the Wandering Jew 
advocates the case for death. Undn^ 
attachment to the flesh and the fear of 
the unknown make the normal human 
being shrink from the approach of whal 
he or she considers to be an unwelcome 
visitor. But if philosophy teaches any 
thing it is the insight into Nature’s pJ in, 
which enables the knower to rise above 
this unwholesome fear, the fear of dealh. 
The Wandering .Tew desired death but a 
curse pronounced on him prcvmlfd him 
from getting it. Shelley, the EngH'^h 
poet, has immortalized this legend which 
was current in Medieval Europe. Sonic 
W'orthy men of those credulous limes 
have even testified to having come face 
to face with the Wanderer. Ahasuerns 
(also spelt Ahasverus) was a Jew by 
birth and a shoemaker by trade. He 
lived in the time of the Crucifixion of 
.Icsiis Christ. Tradition says that when 
Jesus was wearied with the burden of 
His ponderous cross and wanted to rest 
before the door of Ahasiierus, the un- 
feeling wretch drove Him away with 
brutality. Jesus uttered no complaint. 
But an angel of death appeared before 
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Atiasucrus, and exclaimed indignantly, 
< Barbarian ! thou hast denied rest to the 
Son of Man ; be it denied thee also, Until 
lie comes to judge the world,* Because 
of the curse Ahasucrus tramped and 
wandered over the wide world and years 
afterwards returned to his native town 
mid found it in ruins and full of desola- 
tion. He wanted the consolation of 
death but the curse precluded him from 
the rest of the pe aceful grave. When- 
ever he attained the age of one hundred 
years, he fell into a swoon and suddenly 
recovered finding himself to be thirty 
years old, just the age which he was at 
the time the curse was pronounced on 
him. The mental struggle which the 
])nor Jew had to undergo is best des- 
cribed in his own words: ‘Dreadful 
beyond conception is the judgement that 
hangs over me. Jerusalem fell I crush- 
ed Ihe sucking babe, and precipitated 
myself into the destnieiivc flames. I 
cursed the Romans — but, alas, alas ! the 
restless curse hold me by the hair; -and 
r could not die ! Rome the giantess fell 
—I placed myself before the falling 
statue — she fell and did not crush me. 
Nations sprang up and disappeared 
before me; but 1 remained and did not 
die. From cloud-eneireled cliffs did I 
precipitate myself into the ocean; but 
the foaming billows east me upon the 
shore, and the burning arrows of exist- 
ence pierced my cold heart again, I 
leaped into Etna’s flaming abyss, and 
roared with the giants for ten long 
months, polluting with my groans the 
Mount’s snlphurous mouth - ah ! ten 
long months. The volcano fermented, 
and in a fiery stream of lava cast me 
up. I lay torn by the torture snakes 
of hell amid the glowing cinders, and 
yet continued to exist. A forest was 
on fire; I darted on wings of fury 
and despair into the crackling wood, 
‘ire dropped upon me from the 
i'rees, but the flames only singed 


my limbs; alas! it could not consume 
them. I now mixed with the butchers 
of mankind, and plunged into the 
tempest of raging battle. I roared 
defiance to the infuriated Gaul, defiance 
to the victorious German; but arrows 
and spears rebounded in shivers from 
my body. The Saracen’s flaming sword 
broke upon rny skull ; balls in vain hissed 
upon me; the lightnings of battle glared 
harmless around my loins; in vain did 
the elephant trample on me, in vain the 
iron hoof of the v^ rathful steed ! The 
mine, big \vitb destnietive pTower, burst 
upon me, and hurled higli in the air 1 
fell on hca[)s of smoking limbs, but was 
only singed. The giant’s steel club re- 
bounded from my body, the execu- 
tioner’s hand could not strangle me, the 
tiger’s tooth could not ])iercc me, nor 
would the liungry lion in the circus 
devour me. T cohabited with poisonous 
snakes, ai’d )>inehe(l ihe red crest of the 
dragon. The serpent slung, but could 
not destroy me*. The dragon torment- 
ed, but dared not devour me. I now 
provoked the fury of tyrants; I said to 
Nero, “Tliou art a bloodhound !” I said 
io ChrisHern. “'fhou art a bloodhound !’* 
1 said to MuUy Ismail, “Thou art a 
bloodhound I’’ The tvranis invented 
eruel torments, but did not kill me. 
Ha ! not to be able to die - not to be 
able to die -not to be permitted to 
rest after the toils of life — to be 
doomed to be imprisoned for ever 
in the clay-formed dungeon — to be 
for ever clogged with this worthless 
body, its load of diseases and inlirmities 
- to be condemned to behold for millen- 
niums that vaAvning monster Sameness, 
and Time, that hungry hyena, ever 
bearing children, ami ever devouring 
again her offspring ! - ITa ! not to be 
permitted to die! Awful Avenger in 
Heaven, hast Thou in Thine armoury 
or wrath a punishment more dreadful? 
Then let it thunder upon me, command 
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a hurricane to sweep me down to the 
foot of Carmel, that I there may lie 
extended; may pant, and writhe, and 
die!«. 

« « * 

Even men who live more than the 
normal span of life arc afflicted by the 
bereavement consequent upon the pass- 
ing away of near and dear ones. Methu- 
salehs will have to hear the pain of part- 
ing from generations and generations of 
friends. It is, of course, a different thing 
if by some decree Providence decides to 
lengthen the span of life of the whole 
human race. Until such a time comes 
one would surely prefer to tread the path 
of one’s forefathers and be gathered unto 
their bosoms when Death the leveller 
takes hold of him. Living in the realms 
of heaven with res])lendent bmlics may 
give a span of life probably three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times as long as the 
present life for the scriptures say that 
the human year is but a day to the g<Kls 
on high but even such a life holds forth 
no permanency. What then is the 
eternal life, the true citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God ? TiOng familiarity with 
our planet has bred in our hearts a cer- 
tain amount of .contempt for it. WV 
have forgotten that our earth is also one 
among the many heavenly bodies. If 
we could transport ourselves to the 
Morning Star we may see our earth as 
a brilliant star in the blue vault of 
heaven. There is no reason why eternal 
bliss and the Kingdom of God should not 
begin for us even while wc are sojourn- 

® A. S. Rcnppnport, PIi.D. : Malircai 
Legends of Christf Ivor Nicholson .nnd 
Watson Ltd., London 1034. 


ing on this planet, the home of all our 
joys and sorrows. Our scriptures bear 
testimony to the Jivan-Muktas, the 
released souls who although they were in 
the body were not of it. They had esta- 
blished full communion with the All. A 
limited body howsoever fine and res- 
plendent it might be could not contain 
the soul that had pervaded All having 
become one with the All. When Shuka- 
deva was addressed by name, mountains 
and rivers, the wide ocean and the rag- 
ing winds responded to the call, for 
Shukadeva had become the All. The 
sacred scriptures give us glimpses of the 
life eternal, which appears to be not a 
mere lengthening out of the span of life 
but a change in the quality of life. If 
time is only a relative entity, as it is 
claimed to be by modern science, a 
moment can become a millennium aiul a 
thousand years shrink to a single 
moment. The human being already ex- 
periences three distinct conceptions of 
time in his w/iking, dreaming and deep 
sleep states. Is not the blessed ^lale of 
the released souls something that Iraus- 
eends time.^ Einstein tells us that the 
velocity of light which is a finite quan- 
tity is bound up with time and if a eoiis- 
eioiis being were to move with I he speed 
of light lime would stand still for I hat 
being. Matter that gels annihilated 
and time that ceases to be cannot assun 
a persisting material vesture for an ini- 
mortal spirit. He who lives, moves and 
has his being in God has gone above 
mortality, and immortality seems to be 
the verdict of the sacred scriptures. 

Mayavati, 

17th March, 1941. 



ETHICS AND RELIGION* 

By Swami Satprakasiiananda 


True ethics and religion arc insepar- 
able, though distinct. It may be worth 
wliilc to recall at the outset two chief 
uses of the term ethics. As generally 
used ethics is synonymous with 
morality. But a nice distinction is 
sometimes made between these two 
words; ethics, then, connoting more 
particularly the social phase, which is 
not so evident in the word morality. 
The truth, of course, is that morality 
likewise embraces the social features. 
Exact writers reserve the term ethics 
to denote the attempt at systematizing 
the moral data. We shall use the 
word mainly in the first sense, i.e. as 
a synonym of morality. 

Religion, properly conceived, is 
synonymous with spirituality. It is 
therefore evident that the relation 
between ethics and religion is but that 
of morality to spirituality. 

One can })e moral without being 
spiritual, but one cannot be spiritual 
without being moral. Moral life is 
preparatory to spiritual life. Moral 
virtues are the sinr qua non of spirit- 
ual enlightenment. ‘ 


* Papor read before Si. Louis Philosophy 
Association at Lindeiiwood Colle^je, Saint 
Charles, Mo., U.S.A., January 1), 19U. 


‘ ‘He who has not turned away from bad 
conduct, whose senses are not under con- 
trol, whose mind is not eollecled and 
pacified, cannot attain the Self by sn])reme 
Knowledge,* declares the Katha Upnnishnd 
UL In Vedanlie culture Shama and 

IMnia (control of Ihe internal and the ex- 
ernal senses) arc the first two of the six 
assets of a spiritual aspirant. Of the eight 
? ^ Yoga, Yama and Niyama t on.sti- 

^ V (Yoga Aphori.snis of 

t atanjali II. 29 .) 

In the Bhagavnd-GilB, Sri Krishna 
ions twenty diflNent virtues, such as 


Though moral life is possible without 
spiritual knowledge, yet morality 
reaches its culmination in the tran- 
scendental spiritual exj)erience. Mora- 
lity ends in spirituality, spirituality 
begins in morality. These are the two 
stages of development or the two allied 
expressions of the same life. To illus- 
trate, let us take tlie flower and the 
bud. There can be buds without 
flowers but there cannot be flowers 
without buds. The flower is the 
developed form of the bud, the bud 
is its ])otential form. In moral rules 
spiritual truth is always involved. The 
rationale of morality is in the spiritual 
oneness of all. 

But this is a truth very often 
ignored in modern times, when organiz- 
ed efforts are made to divorce ethics 
from religion and the moral life of 
man is pliumed independently of the 
religious ideal. The reasons behind 
such movements, so far as we can see, 
are mainly these: 

Morality free from religious bias may 
have a universal a]>peal and serve the 
cause of human amity and advance- 
ment much better than religion; 
moral principles are, generally s])eak- 
ing, common to different religions, in 
spite of hopeless contradictions of doc- 
trines and practices. Su]>]M)Tters of 
morality are to be found among such 
also as stay outside the pale of 
religion. 

humility, unpretentiousness, innocence, 
patience, uprightness, and so on, as condu- 
cive to self-knowledge (XIII. 7-11). In 
fact, the iiiieient scriptures of India are 
replete with statements glorifying the 
ethical qualities in the life of the aspirant 
as well as the adept. 
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Morality appeals to man’s common 
sense. It is concerned with human 
interests. It deals with this tangible 
world of ours. To be moral one has 
not to bother about such dubious en- 
tities as God^ soul, heaven^ hell, and 
so on. 

Religion, on the other hand, it is 
contended, turns the focus of the mind 
from the seen to the unseen, from the 
real to the imaginary, from the imme- 
diate concerns of life to an uncertain 
future. It makes men otherworldly. 
It is life-negating. 

Under the religions impulse man has 
a tendency to forget his surroundings, 
turn a deaf ear to the call of humaniry, 
and shun his fellow beings to brood on 
himself. Religion makes man ego- 
centric. Though it ui)holds morality, 
there is in it a strong nou-ethical 
element. 

As we shall develop the relation 
between morality and religion, it will 
be seen how far this position of the 
cthicist with regard to religion is 
tenable. It is true that religious con- 
ceptions, beliefs, methods, and customs 
are extremely varied, yet, underlying 
all these divergences, there is the unity 
of fundamental spiritual prijiciples. 
The following three may be noticed as 
the common background of religions: 

1. There is one Supreme Being, 
self-exist'ent, self-luminous, permeat- 
ing the whole universe and enfolding 
all beings and things. 

2. Man’s real self, the soul (Atman), 
is ever united with the Supreme Being. 

8. The sumvnini honurn of life con- 
sists in the realization of this union.- 

* In the opinion of many great scholars 
Buddha did not deny the existence of God. 
Nirvana in Buddhism means the extinction 
of the psychological self, not of the meta- 
physical Self. In fact Buddha taught 
nothing but what the Upanishads teach. 
Mahayaiia Buddhism deviates very little from 
the Vedanta. Aniar Sinha, the great Bud- 


The same spiritual truths are also 
the basis of morality. If the theolo- 
gians as well as the moralists were to 
take their stand on this common meet- 
ing-ground, a much deeper world- 
understanding would be achieved 
thereby than through mere ethics. 
Also in moral matters there seems to be 
as much difference of views in these 
days as in religion. Though a general 
agreement appears to exist among 
religionists as far as the fundamental 
moral principles are concerned, yet in 
the practical application of these prin- 
ciples vast differences become evident. 
Til practice the ideals of truth fulness, 
non-violence, temperance, chastity, 
charity, and so forth, widely differ 
among the various races, nations, 
communities, and cults of the world. 
So ethics, too, does not easily ])rovide 
a common meeting-ground for all. 

A most vital question is raised in the 
Bhagavad-Gita : What makes man 

immoral? What is it that impels man 
to sinful deeds against the reinonstranee 
of his reason and the resistance of his 
will ? Sri Krishna answers : ‘It is 
greed (Kama-esha)’ (HI. 87). Grce<l 
is the natural ouleoine f)f attachment 
to the body. When man denies or 
ignores his real self, soul (Atman), 
which is pure, illumined, and free 
( Shuddha-Buddha-Miikta), and thinks 
of himself primarily as the physical 
body, his chief concerns in life centre 
in the body. To preserve the body, 
to make it comfortabk, to glorify iU 
becomes the principal objective of hi' 
life. He relics on the senses, highly 
values the sense-world as real, and 
wants to satisfy the senses by all posM- 
blc means. But the senses are insati- 
able. They want more and more. 
This creates greed, ’4rhich breeds all 

(lhi.st lexicographer, ealb Buddha. Adva^ 
vadi (a iion-dualistic Vedantist) m 
lexicon. 
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vices, such as selfishness, hatred, pridey 
anger, jealousy, hypocrisy, and so 
forth. The more we identify ourselves 
with the body, and the more we value 
the sense objects, the greater is the 
domination of greed over us. It may 
be the greed of possession, of power, 
or of fame. When the sensuous out- 
look on life becomes predominant, the 
intellectual and moral values seem less 
important than the material values. 
Morality becomes a matter of expedi- 
ency rather than a question of prin- 
ciple. To be moral in the real sense 
therefore, it is necessary to get rid of 
the body idea. 

Even though a man may be un- 
aware of his spiritual being, still it 
asserts itself through his mind and 
makes him feci, however vaguely, his 
inner purity and deeper relationship 
with others. From this the moral 
sense in man derives, wdiich functions 
as conscience (Viveka) or moral intui- 
tion (Prajiia), when developed. There 
is within us on the one hand the urge 
of the soul and on the other the urge 
of the flesh. This causes the inner con- 
flict of good and evil in practically 
every person. The more he attunes 
himself to the soul, the stronger grows 
his moral nature; the more he attunes 
himself to the body, the weaker it 
becomes. This may happen consciously 
or unconsciously. Every moral deed 
we do serves to bring us nearer the 
soul, nearer the Supreme Spirit, God. 
He who follows the path of righteous- 
ness without the thought of the soul 
or God is a moral man; he who does 
the same with the idea of attaining 
unto God and soul is a spiritual man. 
But the same principle holds good for 
both of them: the more a person gets 
attached to Ibic .body, the less is his 
control over the body and the senses, 
and the more selfish he is; the more a 
person feels himself distinct from the 


body or the psycho-physical complex, 
the greater is his control over the body 
and the mind, and the less selfish he 
is. The standard of morality, ac- 
cording to Hindu ethics, is to be found 
in the following statement of Vyasa, the 
celebrated author of the Mahabharata: 
Paropakaro puny ay a papaya parapi- 
danam — ^To do good to others is 
virtue; to injure others is vice. In 
other words, to be unselfish is moral; 
to be selfish is immoral. 

So wc find that moral consciousness 
is in the very constitution of man. It 
is not imposed upon us by society, as 
the psycho-analysts opine, nor is it in- 
fused into us by injunctions and prohi- 
bitions, as some religious leaders hold, 
nor can it be grafted on us by the 
State, as totalitarianism presumes. 
External conditions no doubt help or 
retard its growth. In most people the 
moral nature is undeveloped. Even 
among such as know the right and 
intend to follow it there are many who 
have not the strength to act 
accordingly. But if they reflect on 
the evil consequences of their wrong 
>vay, persist in tlicir efforts to do right, 
contact righteous persons, and study 
ennobling literature, their moral 
character develops correspondently and 
paves the way for the spiritual life. 
Only such as faithfully perform their 
duties, practise self-control, are honest 
and guileless, can attain the inner 
purity and clarity of vision that brings 
home to them the evanescence of sense 
objects and the futility of worldly 
desires. It is they who seek the real, 
the eternal, the immutable. They 
crave for freedom from every bondage. 
They come to know that it is the reali- 
zation of Truth and Truth alone that 
can make them free. This is spiritual 
awakening. With it comes the aware- 
ness of the reality of the Spirit behind 
the changefulness of matter, and the 
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attainment of the Spirit as the very 
substance and fulOlment of one’s being 
presents itself as being the highest goal 
of life. Here is the line of demarcation 
between the moral and the spiritual 
life. Spiritual life begins only when 
one turns away from the changeful to 
the changeless, from the evanescent to 
the eternal, from the unreal to the real ; 
in short, from matter to spirit. 
Matter ^s conditioned ; spirit is uncondi- 
tioned, self-existent, self-luminous, per- 
fect. The entire relative existence, 
including mind, belongs to the category 
of matter. Even a man highly ad- 
vanced in the moral life or who is a 
great philanthropist may not be a spirit- 
ual person. The distinction between 
a religious and a spiritual j)erson may 
also, be pointed out here. He who 
believes in some spiritual entity and 
man’s relationship with it, however 
vague or clear the conceptions may be, 
and acts according to that belief, can 
be called a religious person. But he 
should not be considered spiritual until 
he chooses the attainment of spiritual 
perfection as the supreme end of life 
and is ready to strive after it. A 
spiritual person is religious as well. 

The thirst after supreme knowledge 
and bliss renders the moral life of a 
spiritual person more natural and 
smooth. He has less difficulty in con- 
trolling his desires. His desires change 
their course, as his mind turns from 
the temporal to the divine. Instead 
of flowing towards the sense objects 
they gravitate towards the Divine Self 
within. As he contemplates on the 
Divinity, its sublime influence trans- 
forms the sensuous outlook on life, 
making him more and more conscious 
of the innate purity and blissfulness of 
the Self. The outgoing tendencies of 
the mind subside and an inwardness 
develops. His desires are transformed 
into love of God. The moral life is not 


secure nor smooth until the mind is 
able to grasp something far more valu- 
able than sense objects and is naturally 
drawn thereto by its sublime worth and 
attractiveness. 

Evidently a spiritual aspirant is 
indrawn and contemplative. This docs 
not mean, however, that he is less ac- 
tive or less capable of work than others. 
Rather his contcmplutiveness balances 
his activity. It must not be forgotten 
that a long preparation through self- 
discipline and faithful discharge of 
duties, domestic us well as social, has 
developed in him the inner conscious- 
ness of a spiritual aspirant. So his 
capacity for work is already well deve- 
loped. Such are the true types of 
workers, in whom act ion and contciii - 
platioii go together. They act rightly 
and efficiently who can think and will 
rightly and efficiently. He who is self- 
eollectcd, calm, and cool-headed always 
works better than he who is ever active 
with a distracted and unsettled mind. 

Though contemj)lation is greatly con- 
ducive to the spiritual life, yet at'tion 
is not incomj)atible with it. One can 
di:vclop spiritual consciousness throiigli 
work as well. The distinction between 
the secular and the spiritual is in the 
difference of the outlook on life. By 
cultivating the right attitude of the 
mind the common deeds of life as well 
as the social activities can be turned 
into means of spiritual development. 
This method of converting work into 
worship is known as Karma-Yoga. It 
removes the antithesis between the 
secluded and the social life and com- 
bines in a single process the outer and 
the inner growth. Its first great ex- 
ponent was Sri Krishna, whose genius 
has harmonized mysticism, knowledge, 
devotion and action. Dejdfares he in the 
Bhagavad-Gita : 

^Being steadfast in Yoga, 0 Dhanan- 
jaya, perform actions, abandonnig 
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attachment, remaining unconcerned as 
regards success and failure. This 
evenness of mind is called Yoga* 
(II. 48). 

‘The Gunas of Prakriti (body, 
senses, and the mind) perform all 
actions. With the understanding 
deluded by egoism, a man thinks, “I 
am the doer** ’ (III. 27). 

‘He who can see inaction in action, 
who can also see action in inaction, he 
is wise, he is devout, he is the performer 
of all actions* (IV. 18). 

‘He who performs actions surrender- 
ing them to Brahman (God) and 
abandoning attachment is not tainted 
by their merits and demerits, even as a 
lotus leaf by water* (V. 10). 

One absolute condition of tlic spirit- 
ual life is nori-attachnuiit. which 
moans freedom froFii egoism. It is 
egoism, the indeiitiricatioii of the self 
with the non-self, which, asserting itself 
as I-iiess and my-ncss, produces 
attachment. The spiritual man, being 
free from egoism, performs his work in 
the most unselfish manner. Religion 
enjoins renunciation on spiriiua! aspir- 
ants. But renunciation does not neces- 
sarily mean the abandonment of 
society. Its real sen.rc is I he severance* 
of attaehiJieiit by the eoiKjncst of 
egoism. One can live in society in the 
true spirit of rcnuncialion. It depends 
on the as})irant’s mental make up, his 
environment, and the particular 
method of spiritual culture he follows. 

Meditation is of the great cst help in 
the cultivation of spiritual conscious- 
ness. The practice of meditation re- 
quires seclusion. The more profcuiiid 
the subject, the deeper mu.st be the 
meditation; and the greater is the need 
of seclusion. All great thinkers, philo- 
sophers, scientists, artists, ard the. like, 
feel the necessity of isolated life. Reli- 
gion deals with the highest truths. It 
oes not rest contented with concep- 


tual knowledge. Its goal is the imme- 
diate apprehension of the Supreme 
Reality by complete absorption of the 
mind. So in the mystic*s life there is 
the greatest need of seclusion. All 
spiritual persons are mystically minded. 
All seek the direct vision of Truth. 
But most of them do not leave society, 
though some may not enter into family 
life. They combine action with medita- 
tion. But there are just a few others 
in whom the mystical nature becomes 
so predominant that they can devote 
all their time to meditation, whose 
longing for God-\'ision proves to be so 
intense that their minds refuse to think 
of anything else but God. Only such 
as these are considered free from obli- 
gations to society. They alone are 
entitled to a life of retirement from the 
Avorld. But though th(*y may leave the 
world, their life still remains a blessing. 

Now, you may suy, ‘Does it not spell 
selfishness to abandon human society 
for the sake of onc\s perfection? How 
can the selfish be perfect? Every spirit- 
ual person is anxious for his own 
liberation, for this is the ideal religion 
sets up ])(‘fore liim. Even if he works 
for society, he does not care for it as 
much us for hi.s self-purification. He 
is so engrossed with himself. He is 
sclf-ecntred. Even if he leaves 
society, religion aoproves it. Hence it 
is not wrong to say that religion makes 
ii man ego- centric.’ Such as prefer 
tliis charge should remember that reli- 
gion makes a distinction, and a very 
valid one, between the ego and the soul, 
between the unreal and the real self. 
Neither the body, nor the mind, nor 
their conjunction, is the real self of 
man. Yet man thinks of himself as a 
mere physical or a psycho-physical 
being and forgets his real self, the 
changeless soul, the only constant 
factor in him, which maintains his 
identity in spite of all the changes of 
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the body and the mind, watches all 
their movements, and co-ordinates all 
their fimctions. It is the unawareness 
of the real self and the misapprehen- 
sion of the non-self as the self that is 
the cause of all bondage and all suffer- 
ing in life. Man is born ego-centric. It 
needs no religion to make him so. On 
the contrary, it is the aim of religion 
to make him ‘soul-centric’ by com- 
pletely eradicating his egoism and 
making him aware of the true nature 
of the self. The soul (Atman) is ever 
pure, illumined, and free. It is simply 
the realization of the true self that sets 
one free. So the spiritual person 
centres himself not on the ego, but 
on the soul. It he seems to be con- 
cerned about his ego, it is merely to 
overcome it. He struggles to supplant 
ego-consciousness by soul-consciousncss. 

It is the consciousness of the spirit- 
ual self that makes a man unscliish 
in the real sense. The soul is not 
limited to the body. It is one with the 
Supreme Spirit, which is the Soul of 
all souls. So when you realize your real 
self and thereby your unity with the 
Divine, you find yourself in others as 
well. Thus self-knowledge leads to 
self-expansion. All the efforts and 
struggles of a spiritual person for in- 
dividual freedom inevitably result in 
this. It is the surest and soundest way 
to unselfishness. ‘Knowledge leads to 
self-identification with others like the 
self-identification with the body,’ says 
the PanchadashL (VI. 285). 

Apart from metaphysical and psycho- 
logical considerations, the distinction 
between the soul and the ego is valid 
on moral grounds as well. Without 
this morality has not a leg to stand 
on. If this ego is real and true, one 
can very well say, ‘Why should I be 
unselfish ? I must seek my own inter- 
ests. I see my pleasure and pain are 
distinct from those of others. Why 


should I not make myself happy? I 
must aggrandize myself.’ You may 
answer such, ‘Your interests must not 
clash with the interests of others. If 
every one clamours for his own interests, 
there will be chaos, in which case the 
interests of all will suffer. Your interests 
are bound up with the interests of 
others. So it is wise to make your 
interests consistent with or subor- 
dinate to the common weal.’ This 
is how we are led to curb our ego 
and cultivate social virtues. Evidently 
it is not unselfishness that impels us to 
do so. Here there is no spirit of sacri- 
fice for the common good, but only 
mutual consideration of the material 
interests of life resulting in a compro- 
mise of interests. In a way it is an 
‘appeasement’ of the ego. And the ego, 
whose creed is greed, refuses to be ap- 
peased. So there is constant conflict, 
between individual and individual, 
nation and nation, mass and class, 
Labour and Capital, people and State. 

Even when we seem to identify our 
selves with the family or society or a 
nation or race, and so forth, we sc'ldom 
sacrifice our ego. It is more often an 
enlargement of the ego rather than self- 
expansion. So in most cases no self- 
purification is evident. On the con- 
trary, demoniacal nature prevails. It is 
very often found that :i dutiful, loving 
father does not hesitate to ruin his 
neighbours or cheat the world for the 
sake of his family; that a faithful 
member of a community turns to be a 
sworn enemy of the aliens ; that a patrio- 
tic national leader plays the devil to 
other nations, there being no crime he 
cannot perpetrate in the name of his 
nation. 

Nevertheless we feci we should not be 
ego-centric, wc must sacrifice our own 
interests for the sake of others, we must 
be unselfish regardless of personal con- 
siderations^ unselfish for the sake of un- 
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selfishness. This shows that we regard 
unselfishness as a value higher than the 
material interests of life. We want to 
do good to others simply because it is 
good to do so. So there is an inherent 
tendency in us to forgo the ego, to be 
at one with others. The reason is that 
we perceive, however vaguely, a subtle 
relationship with others much deeper 
lhaii all the relationships of economic 
and intellectual interests. In fact, such 
relationship exists in the unity of all 
souls in the Supreme Spirit. We may 
or may not be conscious of it. Such as 
feel this relationship intensely may be 
without any knowledge of the soul, 
often become selfless workers in society, 
Munc of the great philanlhropists being 
of this type. To such as these the 
utilitarian slogan ‘The greatest happi- 
ness (d the greatest number’ or ‘The 
greatest good of the greatest number,’ 
as some prefer lo have it nowadays, 
has an appeal. Otherwise, from the 


standpoint of the ego or the separate 
individualities, it has no meaning. ‘Why 
should I do the greatest good to the 
greatest number and not to myself ? I 
shall do good to others only when it 
promotes my own interests.’ There is 
no answer to this. All this becomes 
meaningful only through the recognition 
of the essential unity of all, and this 
is the very foundation of ethics. Reli- 
gion wants us to feel this unity con- 
sciously by making us aware of our 
spiritual self and its oneness with the 
Infinite Self, which is the Self of all. 
Through the Infinite we reach all the 
finite. We understand our human 
relationships the best through our 
relationship with God. The more a 
person finds himself in God, the more 
ho secs others in God, and the deeper 
he realizes his relationship with them. 
Thus, with spiritual consciousness a 
feeling fur all naturally grows. 


{To he coniinuc(l) 


“Every religion |)rcaehcs that the essence of all morality is to d(t good to 
others. And why? . . . What is the reason that I should be moral? You 
cannot explain it except when you eomc to know the truth as given in the Gita— 
‘He, who sees everyone in himself, and himself in everyone, thus seeing the 
same God living in all, he the sage no more kills the Self by the self.’ Know 
through Advaita that whomsoever you hurt, you hurt yourself ; they are all you. 
Whether you know it nr not. tlirongh all hands you w’ork, through all feet you 
move, you arc the king enjoying in the palace, you are the beggar leading that 
miserable existence in the street; you arc in the ignorant as well as in the 
learned, you are in the man who is weak, and you are in the strong; know this 
and he sympathetic.” 


— SwAMI Vtvkkananda. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SRI AUROBINDO 

By Prof. S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Continued from the March issue) 


II 

The aSupermind 

In my first article I have shown that 
a link is necessary between Saehchida- 
nanda and the world, and that this 
link cannot be Mind. Mind has certain 
fundamental limitations whieh render it 
unfit to serve as a link between God 
and the world. Mind, as Sri Auro- 
bindo points out, ‘is not a faeulty of 
knowledge nor an inslrnnient of 
omniscience; it is a faeulty for the 
seeking of knowledge, for expressing as 
much as it can gain of it in certain 
forms of a relative thought and for 
using it towards certain cai)acitics of 
action.’ He further says, ‘It is the 
power which interprets truth of uni- 
versal existence for the practical uses 
of a certain order of things; it is not 
the power which knows and guides that 
existence and therefore it cannot be tlie 
power Tvhich created or manifested it” 
(The Life Divine Vol. I. pp. 178-70). 

It is clear, therefore, that the link 
must be something higher than Mind. 
It must retain the true nature of 
Sachchidananda and not exhibit it in a 
veiled, distorted or diluted form. It 
must at the same time be the consum- 
mation and fulfilment of Mind and not 
merely related to it as something 
transcendent. Such a link is the 
Supermind. 

The Supermind is called by Sri 
Aurobindo ‘Real-Idea.’ By giving it 
this name he wants to emphasize the 
fact that ‘it is a power of Conscious 
Force expressive of real being, born out 
of real being and partaking of its 


nature, and neither a child of the Void 
nor a weaver of fictions. It is conscious 
Reality throwing itself into mutable 
forms of its own imperishable and 
immutable substance’ (Ibid. p. 177). 

Sri Aurobindo also calls it a Truth- 
Consciousness. The name, he says, he 
has borrowed from the Rig-Veda. In 
the Rig-Veda ‘Rita-cit’ means ‘the 
consciousness of essential truth of 
being (Satyam), of ordered truth of 
active being (Ritam) and the vast self- 
awareness (Brihat) in which alone this 
consciousness is possible.’ 

The ASnperinind thus is the Creative 
Idea which retains to the full the truth 
of the Supreme Reality. Mind, Life 
and Matter are an inferior expression 
of it which serves as a goal towards 
w’hieli these arc trying to move. It 
creates a world of ‘phcnomenol reality 
of variable conscious being which., in- 
evitably drawn lowarrls its own essen- 
tial Reality, tries at last to recover it 
entirely whether by a violent leap or 
normally through the Ideal which put 
it forth.’ 

It is, in fact, nothing else than God 
as Lord and Creator. It is, however, 
different from the Ishvara of the Vcdaii- 
tist or the Demiurge of Plato. The 
Ishvara of the Vedanta is not the 
Absolute in its pure untarnished form. 
It is the Absolute seen through its re- 
flection in Maya, which reflection par- 
tially disguises and even distorts its 
true nature. Sri Aurobindo in this 
matter wants to go back to the unsyste- 
matized Vedanta of the Upanishads, 
which is innocent of this conception of 
a Maya-ridden Ishvara, and to t - 
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standpoint of the Vedas. The sages 'wh6 
said. pnPi ^ 

SfTfTfm TOW I W. 

did not contemplate a Creator ivho was 
himself shrouded in Maya. 

The Supermind is likewise different 
from the Demiurge of Plato. The 
Greek philosophers were in a iix to 
explain the origin of motion. Par- 
menides denied motion altogether, and 
the result was that the whole of 
creation was nothing but an illusion to 
him. Anaxagoras, a realist, took the 
created world to be real, but he had to 
face the difficulty of accounting for the 
generation of motion from a plurality 
of static beings. This difficulty he 
tried to solve with the help of the prin- 
ciple of Nous or Reason which, being 
incorporeal, he thought could alone 
impart motion. But the Nous had no 
relalion whatsoever cither to the infinity 
of primeval seeds or to the world of 
generation which it helped to bring 
about. It was a pure dcus cr nnichina, 
brought in for the sake of solving an 
insoluble difficulty. 

The difficulty j)ersisls even in Plato. 
In the account of creation which he 
gives in the ‘Tiiiiacus,’ Plato con- 
ceives the. Deininrgc or Creator as 
er< jiLing according to an archetype or 
j)altern. But if that be the ease, what 
is his relation to the arehetyjie ? Is the 
arehclype created or not created ? 
Plato reluctantly declares that it cannot 
be created, for then it would be iin- 
pcrfcct, and God w^ould in that case be 
creating the W’orld according to an im- 
perfect pattern, which could not be, as 

would militate against God’s good- 
ncss. But if it is not created, then 
either God would be siiliordinate to it 
it Would be co-eternal with God. 
owett in his masterly introduction to 
this dialogue has tried his best to ex- 
plain the difficulty, but he has to con- 
at it does not admit of any satis- 


factory solution. *Wc must reply 
again,’ he says, ‘that we cannot fol- 
low Plato in all his inconsistencies, but 
that the gaps of thought are probably 
more apparent to us than to him. He 
would perhaps have said that the “first 
things are known only to God and to 
him of men whom God loves.” ’ There 
arc other difficulties in Plato’s theory 
of creation, namely, his admission of a 
prior existence of Matter and also 
the problem of Evil, which are 
traceable to the same cause, namely, 
the loose manner in w'hich his concep- 
tion of a Creator is related on the one 
hand to the Ideas and on the other, 
to the w'orld of creation. 

Sri Aurobindo’s conception of the 
Supermind is free from the difficulties 
of the Vedantist or of Plato. Their 
mistake lay in thinking that the creative 
principle w\is something different from 
file ultinmte rculily. The result of this 
was either (a-; in the case of the 
Vedanta) that the world came to be 
regarded as unreal, or (as in the case 
of Plato) thill I he unity of the system 
was de.stro ved and I he Ultimate Princi- 
ple, the Creator and the World fell 
asunder. 

Tlic only jihilosophcr I can think of 
who has succeeded in maintaining a 
eontinuity belween the Absolute Real- 
ity, the Creator and the created world 
is Ilcgel. But Hegel did this w^ork wdth 
helj) of Ids logic and by making Thought 
all in all, which suffered from the very 
serious defect that it gave no recogni- 
tion to AYill or to the suprarational 
])OWTrs of cognition , 

The conception of the Supermind is 
the pivot roiiiul w’hieh the whole of Sri 
Aurobindo’s philosophy moves. It is 
of the utmost importance to understand 
its true nature, and I shall therefore 
have to present in greater detail his 
view of it. Fortunately for us, Sri 
Aurobindo has dealt with it very 
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exhaustively in his book The Life 
Divine, 

SUPEBMIND AND MlND 

The Supcrmind is not only Knowl- 
edge but also Will. As Knowledge it 
is twofold, namely, a pervading and 
comprehending knowledge and a pro- 
jecting and apprehending knowledge. 
As Will it is not only a Will to light 
and vision but a Will to power and 
work. In general terms it may be des- 
cribed *as a vastiiess beyond the ordi- 
nary firmaments of our consciousness in 
which truth of being is luminously one 
with all that expresses it and assumes 
inevitably truth of vision, formulation, 
arrangement, word, act and movement, 
result of action and expression, in- 
fallible ordinance or law’ (Ibid. p. 187). 

Its essential characteristics can be 
grasped from the fact that it is the link 
between Sachchidanandu and Mind. It 
is also possible occasionally for human 
beings to get glimpses of it, and that 
is how OUT Vedic sages could describe 
its nature, although it is not yet given 
to man to dwell permanently in it. 
From its position as a link between the 
Absolute and the world, wc get the 
follow'ing characteristics of it; ‘It is a 
comprehensive and creative conscious- 
ness, by its power of pervading and 
comprehending knowledge, the child of 
the self-awareness by identity which is 
the poise of Brahman, and by its power 
of perfecting, confronting, apprehending 
knowledge, j)arent of that awareness by 
distinction which is the process of the 
Mind’ (Ibid. p. 189), 

It is the culmination and consumma- 
tion of Mind: it is all that the Mind 
strives to be but cannot attain. Mind 
can divide things and then can synthe- 
size them; it can analyse a thing into 
its component parts and then piece them 
together and get an idea of a whole, 
*but the ultimate unity and absolute 


Wty 

infinity are to its conseiousness of things 
abstract notions and unseizable quanti- 
ties, not something that is real to its 
grasp, much less something that is alone 
real’ (Ibid. p. 191). It can analyse 
and synthesize but it can never have 
integral knowledge. 

It is here that the Supermind steps 
in as the fulfilment and completion of 
Mind. It differentiates without divid- 
ing, as it integrates without joining. 
‘It establishes a Trinity, not arriving, 
like the Mind, from the three to the 
One, but manifesting the three out of 
the One— for it manifests and develops 
— and yet maintaining them in their 
unity- for it knows and contains. By 
differentiation it is able to bring for- 
ward one or other of them as the effect- 
ive Deity which contains the others 
involved or explicit in itself, and this 
])rocess it makes the foiindution of all 
other differentiation.’ 

The Supermini) and Intuiiion 

We thus see that there is a vast gulf 
between Mind and Supermind, and 
consequently it is necessary to seek an 
intermediary between them. Can 
intuition serve as such an intermediary.^ 
What is the relation between the snpra- 
rnental consciousness and intuition? As 
there* is a lot of misconeeptioii on this 
point, I think it necessary to make 
clear Sri Aurobindo’s views on it and 
also show how those views arc related 
to those of one of the most celebrated 
Western j>hiIosophers of the present 
century — I mean Bergson, whose recent 
death has created a void in the philoso- 
phical world which it is difficult to fill- 
The question, unfortunately, has been 
further complicated by the ambiguity 
of the word ‘intuition.’ 

Sri Aurobindo looks upon intuition 
as a communication to the mind from 
above. ^Intmtion,’ he says, ‘brings 
to man those brilliant messages fro”^ 
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the Unknown which are the beginning 
of his higher knowledge’ (Ibid. p. 102). 
He further calls it a projection of the 
characteristic action of these higher 
grades (that is, higher grades of con- 
sciousness) into the mind of Ignorance 
(Ibid. p. 418). Its value is very great, 
for it establishes a connection between 
Mind and what is above it. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to 
call it the highest form of consciousness. 
For in human mind ^its action is 
largely hidden by the interventions of 
our normal intelligence; a pure intui- 
tion is a rare occurrence in our mental 
activity.’ ‘What we call by the name 
is usually a point of direct knowledge 
which is immediately caught and coated 
over with mental stuff, so that it serves 
only as an invisible or a very tiny 
nucleus of a crystallization which is in 
its mass intellectual or otherwise mental 
in character’ (Ibid. p. 418). Very 
often ‘the flash of intuition is quickly 
replaced or intercepted, before it has a 
chance of manifesting itself by a rapid 
imitative movement, insight or quick 
perception or some swift-leaping pro- 
cess of thought wdiich owes its appear- 
ance to the stimulus of the coming 
intuition but obstructs its entry or 
covers it with a substituted mental sug- 
gestion, true or erroneous, but in cither 
case not the authentic movement.’ 

Intuition, thus, being overlaid with 
mental stuff and its flow’ being fre- 
quently interrupted by imitative mental 
movement, is not in a position to give 
us that integral experience w’hich alone 
i^cveals the ultimate truth. No wonder, 
then, that it is followed by Reason, for 
at the level of mind in which w-e are. 
Reason alone can organize and articu- 
late our experience. This is, indeed, 
^hat happened in our own country 
when the intuitive age of the Vedas 
®*>d the Upanishads was followed by 

an age of Reason. This is not to be 

6 


regarded as a retrograde movement, as 
a downward march, for the lower 
faculty gets an opportunity of assimi- 
lating as much as it can of what the 
higher has left and thereby transform- 
ing itself and preparing itself for the 
reception of the higher truths. 

From this brief sketch of the intuitive 
process as understood by Sri Aurobindo, 
it would appear that the reason why he 
docs not regard it as the highest form 
of consciousness is that it is under the 
influence and control of mind. Human 
intuition is always more or less under 
such influence and control and can there- 
fore never be the same as the pure 
truth-consciousness or supramental con- 
sciousness. If it were possible for us 
to have an intuition completely free 
from all mental action, then we could 
have the ultimate truths revealed 
through it. In fact, Sri Aurobindo calls 
such an intuition the supreme intuition. 

Let us now see what Bergson thought 
of intuition. He defined intuition in 
his Itilroducfhn to Metaphysics as ‘a 
kind of intellectual sympathy by which 
one places oneself within an object in 
order to coincide with what is unique 
in it and consequently inexpressible.’ 
In another passage of the same book he 
called it ‘an intellectual auscultation.’ 
It is thus a direct approach to reality 
which, in Bergson’s opinion, enables us 
to enter into the heart of it. Any other 
approach, such as, for instance, the 
intellectual approach, will not, he 
thought, take us to the heart of reality 
but will only make us describe a circle 
round it. It follows, therefore, that 
the only way of know’ing reality is by 
way of intuition. 

This view of intuition, however, is 
not free from difficulty and raises a 
number of questions. In the first place, 
we may ask: Do we get this intuition 
naturally, that is, without our seeking 
it, or does it require any effort on our 
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reality, with its separate action and 
principle of development, although it 
shows also how it combines harmoni- 
ously with the other powers of the 
Supreme Reality. 

Further, he says, *Ovcrmind con- 
sciousness is global in its cognition and 
can hold any number of seemingly 
fundamental differences together in a 
reconciling vision’ (Ibid. pp. 428-29). 
Where the mind sees irreconcilable 
differences, the Overmind intelligence 
perceives coexistent correlatives; what 
to the mind are contraries are to the 
Overmind complementaries. 

The Subliminal Self 

We have so far dealt with the surface 
consciousness — ^thc surface mind, life 
and matter. But there is also an inner 
stratum within us — the subliminal Self. 
There is a subliminal mind, life and 
matter which is more plastic, more 
powerful, more capable of dynamic 
action than our surface mind, life or 
body. ‘The subliminal mind in us is 
open to the Universal knowledge of the 
cosmic mind, etc.’ (Ibid. p. 837). The 
subliminal are functions of our larger 


and truer personality. In the sub- 
liminal our individuality is close to the 
universality and is in constant contact 
with it. 

This subliminal Self plays a very 
important part in the process of the 
ascent to the Supermind. Indeed, with- 
out any awakening of this Self, no ascent 
to a higher consciousness is possible. 
This Self ‘is capable of a direct coiu- 
munication with the universal forces of 
the cosmos, a direct feeling and opening 
to them, a direct action on them and 
even a widening of itself beyond the 
limits of the personal mind, the personal 
life, the personal body, so that it feels 
itself more and more a universal being 
no longer limited by the existing walls 
of our too narrow mental, vital, physi- 
cal existence. This widening can extend 
itself to a complete entry into the con- 
sciousness of the cosmic mind, into 
unity with the universal life, even into 
oneness with universal Matter.’ Once 
we make an entry into this inner being, 
our inner Self will be found to be 
capable of an ascent upwards into things 
beyond our present mental level. 


{To be continued) 



SAVITAR 

A Study in the Rio-Veda 


By Dr. Y. Venkatauamiah, D.Sc. (Paris) 


[A pathetic interest attaches to this paper, for the young and talented author was 
snatched away in the prime of youth by the cruel hand of death. We are told that 
friends have made arrangements to bring out in the form of a book his researches on 
‘Savitar.’ As may be seen by a perusal of this paper, the author identifies Savitar with 
the Aurora Borealis. The sense of wonder and the poetic insight of I he ancient Aryan 
seers led them to recognirn the manifestation of the Deity in all that was beautiful and 
awe-inspiring. What can be more iieaiitiful than the northern lights that break away 
the gloom of the long winter night of the Arctic regions?— Ed. J 


It is well known to all scholars versed 
in the Vedas that Sayana, in the intro- 
duction to his Bhashya, stresses the im- 
portance of the study of the Vedas with 
a clear knowledge of the meaning of the 
texts, but attaches little value to merely 
memorizing them. His Bhashya has re- 
mained ever since and still continues to 
be the unquestioned authority iu the 
interpretation of the amazingly vast 
number of hymns composing the Vedas. 
We cannot, therefore, fail to follow him, 
in general, in a consideration of the Vedic 
hymns which may engage our attention. 

I have devoted some years to a study 
of the Rig-Vedic hymns and come to 
definite conclusions about the nature of 
Savitar, and these form the groundwork 
ol a book which I have prepared and 
which I hope to publish at an early 
date. 

Sayana bases his commentary on what 
are known as the six Vedangas, to which 
1 have also strictly adhered. In the 
interpretation of the hymns with which 
I am concerned I have taken one of the 
several meanings which a word is capable 
uf in Sayana’s own judgement, while I 
^lave not taken liberties with the case 
number of the expressions in the 
text. Thus, I have taken ‘Dhana* to 
mean ‘light,* which Sayana himself ac- 
^^Pts. And what is more, I have had no 
occasion to resort to Upalakshana to 


force my meaning into the text. And 
if I have departed from Sayana in differ- 
ent places, I have done so without vio- 
lating the laws laid down in the Vedan- 
gas, and in so far as Sayana seems to me, 
as he will seem to every intelligent 
reader, to have confused the issues in- 
volved in interpreting some important 
‘Riks.* With our present-day advance 
in geographical knowledge, we are in a 
position to throw considerable fresh 
light on the meaning of some ‘Riks* 
which undoubtedly refer to certain 
natural phenomena peculiar to some 
parts of the globe and totally absent in 
our own country. 

The Vcdic Rishis credited the forces of 
Nature with conscious individuality, and 
worshipped and lauded them and offered 
sacrifices to them in the belief that they 
rule the destinies of men and that it is 
in their power to protect us by averting 
danger and by showering on us the gifts 
solicited of them. The gcxls so worshipp- 
ed are legion, among whom figure the 
Orbs of Sun and Moon, the Earth, Ushas, 
Savitar and elements such as Agni. I 
have concerned myself chiefly with Savi- 
tar and Surya whose identity has been 
taken for granted by Sayana and by 
most Western and Eastern scholars alike 
after him, in spite of internal evidence 
•to the contrary. 

In the Rig-Veda, the oldest of the 
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scriptures, whole hymns are separately, 
addressed to the two gods; and in my 
book I have devoted my particular atten- 
tion to those hymns which claim Savitar 
as their presiding deity. In eleven entire 
hymns Savitar is hailed and lauded as 
the stimulator of all things and the 
giver of light, which seems to have 
decided Sayana in regarding him as 
identical with Surya or at any rate as 
a phase of day’s luminary. However, 
when we fix our regard on these hymns 
without letting Sayaiia’s interpretation 
prejudice our vision, we arc made 
aware of certain distinctive attri- 
butes of this strange deity which wc 
never experience in contact with the 
Sun. A close examination of (1-35) the 
35th hymn in the iirst Mandala vrhich 1 
have discussed stanza by stanza in my 
book, has yielded me certain data which 
constitute the basis of my theory. Thus 
Savitar, unlike Surya, is a nocturnal 
deity who presides over a luminous 
phenomenon which enlightens night as 
is indicated by the following ‘Riks,’ 

w ?3raT (i-ua-a), 

( iv-53-3 ), ww'asw- 
(1-35-10), 

«ni: (iv-53-7), 

wratut ( 1-35-7), 

»fpng. (vi-71-1), 8E^*i «{Tg^ «r5ai% 

W» lwn fl*nT (IV-53-] ). 

Moreover, the electrical nature which 
is predicated of this god (X-149-2) and 
his kinship with another deity particular- 
ized by implication in the expression 
(1-35-5) figure nowhere in the 
Rig- Veda as epithets to Surya nor are 
they distinctly discernible facts of human 
perception when applied to Surya. 
From the meaning of Savitar as stimula- 
tor, Sayana identifies him with Siirya, 
but in many places he contents himself 
by simply noting that Savitar is god 


or that he is different form of Surya 
thus differentiating the two deities. He 
does not clearly state the nature of 
Savitar. 

There are many facts which differen- 
tiate Savitar from Surya. Savitar is in- 
variably spoken of as having two arms 
(Vir-45-2, rV-53-3) and is broad-handed 
(II-38-2); no such description of Surya 
is found in the Rig-Veda. Savitar’s 
chariot is drawn by two horses which 
are bay brown or dusky (T-35-8) whereas 
Surya is said to have seven green horses 
or one horse bearing seven names. The 
rays of Savitar arc tremulous or deep 
quivering (1-35-7) while 

the beams of Surya arc moveless a 
(1-54-3). In VII-45-2 a wish is ex- 
pressed that even Surya may grant him 
(Savitar) active vigour. In 1-35-7 the 
poet asks ‘where is Surya now--*who 
knows which celestial sphere he illumines 
now, while he (Savitar) hath illumined 
the sky regions,’ Taking 1-35-9, wc 
note 

U He dcstroyeth outright 
sickness and attendant distress, and 
acquires the function, of the sun, ami 
with darkness destroying light over- 
spreads the sky. In this verse 
is explained ‘he moves tow'ards the sun" 
by Sayana, who adds ‘even though Savi- 
tar and Surya represent one and the samo 
deity, the phenomena are two different 
manifestations of the same deity, and ia 
consequence one may be said to move 
towards the other. He has no choice 
but to explain the difficulty as he ha*^ 
done. A more rational explanation of 

is sniftfe ‘Acquires Ihr 

function of the sun.’ This is in con- 
formity with the other attributes, viz. 
removing sickness, destroying darkness. 
‘But if the sun for six months in the 
year deprives the circumpolar countries 
of the splendour of its fires, an imposing 
phenomenon frequently iUuminates the 
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long nights with dazzling radiance as if 
Nature sought to compensate for the 
absence of the orb of the day by the 
most impressive of all her optical won- 
ders.’ (Earth and Sea by Louis 
Figuiver, 1874). 

For the reasons enumerated above and 
for many more which I have adduced in 
niy book in the course of the critical exa- 
mination of the hymns, it is evident that 
the Rig-Vedic R.ishis designated as Savi- 
tar some deity other than Surya, whom 
they believed to preside over the mani- 
festation of some lucif crons nocturnal 
phenomenon which they actually 
observed. Now, which deity is this 
Savitar ? Which natural phenomenon 
was designated as such by the Vedic 
poets ? 

When we examine the hymns dedi- 
cated to Savitar, we shall find embodied 
in them fine and exact descriptions of the 
various forms of aurora borealis which is 
a common sight in the northern lati- 
iiides. I quote below a few hymns and 
api^cnd extracts from the writings of 
Western scientists and explorers for com- 
parison. From a perusal of them one is 
struck by the sameness of the descrip- 
tions contained in them. In II-38-2 

JWTRT ?g<nfiir: ‘The, 

shining one, large-handed, extends 
his arms from on high.’ Again in 
vi-71-1 «iTf 

‘Savitar hath lifted 
up his golden arms to impel all moving 
life to action.’ In VII-45-!4 

‘His large golden arms, extended from 
on high, reach the ends of the sky.’ 
In VI-71-3 he is spoken of as having 
tongues of flame : | Compare 

the following extracts. 

‘In the afternoon we had a magni- 
ficent aurora borealis — glittering arches 
across the whole vault of the sky from 
tke east towards the west.’ (Nansen’s 
Earthest North Vol. I, p. 190). ‘The arc 


.can alio appear across the heavens from 
horizon to horizon.’ (J. R. Astro. Soc., 
Canada, 1029). 

‘The arc has its highest point on the 
magnetic meridian and frequently seems 
to reach the horizon in the N.W.’ N.E. 
The arc may be visible alone, but fre- 
quently from it rays appear to spread 
out like the spokes of a fan. At other 
times there is a rapid cross-motion and 
again they seem to shoot rapidly upward 
and then recede.’ (Ency. Brit, 1932, 
p. 606.) ‘Rays were emitted from a 
small luminous bow that appeared in the 
north. These rays, of a very decided 
greenish hue at the lower base, were on 
the contrary at their upper extremity of 
a splendid purple.’ ‘Now it is a fiery 
dew accompanied by a strange rustling 
sound ; or it may appear in the form of 
sheaves of flame darting from the north 
to the various points of the compass.’ 
(The Atmoapherc of Camille Flammarion 
1873, p. 497 and p. 503). 

Savitar is said to have ‘ a hand of fair 
fingers ’ | This indicated an arc 

form of aurora with upward streamers. 

In interpreting 1-35-3 Sayana reverses 
the order of the words and miT 
and explains that the high path refers 
to the Sun’s course from morning to 
noon and the lower to his course 
from midday to sunset. Macdonnell 
connects the hymn wu’th evening 
and without reversing the order of 
the above words, seems to hold 
that the dow nward and the upward paths 
refer to the Sun’s afternoon course and 
his next forenoon course respectively, 
with a hiatus of twelve hours in between. 
In this verse two w^hitc steeds of Savitar 
are mentioned. The stanza can be easily 
construed in terms of aurora borealis. 
That night the poet might have witnessed 
an auroral display consisting of two white 
arcs (two white horses) first above the 
horizon with upward flowing streamers. 
Aurora sometimes proceeds upward from 
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below the horizon and sometimes makes 
its appearance at the zenith and then' 
travels downward. The poet seems to 
dwell on this aspect of aurora when he 
says that the god goes ‘by the low path 
and by high ’ with two white steeds. 
The Deva comes from the sky’s end. 
‘Homogeneous quite arcs -they can 
appear near the horizon and between the 
arc and the horizon a dark segment is 
often seen; narrow or broad, very often 
diffuse along the upper border but sharp 
along the lower one. Then the arc is 
double, the upper arc can turn around 
in the eastern end and continue us the 
lower arc (on the northern hemisphere). 
The lower border can be regular like a 
rainbow or can be more irregular (in the 
latter case very often strongly luminous) 
and transforming soon afterwards into 
rays.’ (J. R. Astro. Soc., Canada, 
1929). 

‘The auroral rays seem to shoot rapid- 
ly upward and then recede.’ (Ency. 
Brit. 1932, p. 086). 

1-85-4. This stanza embraces a des- 
cription of aurora in its various aspects. 
Sayana’s elaboration of the many forms 
of gold in the chariot is fanciful. It is 
ornamented, he says, with here a row of 
golden elephants, there a group of 
horses, elsewhere a collection of 
human forms and so on. The epithets 

acquire 

a startling significance in connection 
with Savitar when aurora is substituted. 
‘The aurora borealis is one of the most 
beautiful spectacles in the sky. The 
colours and shape change every instant, 
sometimes a fan-like cluster of rays, at 
other times long golden draperies glid- 
ing one over the other. Blue, green, 
yellow, red and white combine to give 
a glorious display of colour.’ {Forces 
'of Nature). 

‘There are many types of auroral 
phenomena, sometimes several types ap- 
pearing simultaneously. These are 


known as arcs, rays, bands, curtains, 
draperies, co^ponas and diffuse glows. 
When the arc is faint it is generally 
white, if fairly bright, yellowish, and 
when bright, many other colours parti- 
cularly red and green appear.’ {Ency, 
Brit. 1932, p. 696). ‘At other times the 
display begins with nearly vertical cur- 
tains of light the folds of which keep 
changing in form. It is often a fasci- 
nating and resplendent spectacle and it 
is pardonable if a word picture falls 
short of the reality.’ (Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institute, 1986. 
Northern Liifhts by A. P. Eve, p. .l47). 

A reference may be made to 1-24-7 and 
X-139-2, and also to 1-36-13 in which 
the streamer or pillar form of aurora is 
indicated. 

The strikingly pulsating characteristic 
of aurora is described in several Riks. 
ir-38-8. 

fewrat tift'aiT- 

‘ Savitar (moving in the firmament) is 
abandoned by the fast moving (rays of 
light). Verily, (he) by his movement 
has gladdened (again) the fast moving 
(life). And he has cheeked the move- 
ment of those rays of light that glide 
like serpents. Night succeeds (the 
cessation of the activity) of Savitar.’ 
This translation differs from that of 
Say ana. Compare also II 1-38-9, VII- 
38-2. 

‘Pulsating arcs — parts of an arc can 
flare up and disappear regularly with a 
periodicity of about 20 seconds. The 
pulsation can often be more rapid and 
much more intense in such a way that 
whole arcs appear and disappear one 
after another almost at the. same place.’ 
(J. R. Astro. Soc., Canada, 1929). 

‘Presently the aurora borealis shakes 
over the vault of heaven its veil of 
glittering silver changing now to yellow, 
now to green, now to red. It spreads, 
it contracts again in restless change, next 
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it breaks into waving man^ folded bands 
of shining silver, over whiek shoot^billows 
of glittering rays, and then the glory 
vanishes. Presently it shimmers in 
tongues of flame over the very Zenith, 
anti then again it shoots a bright ray 
right up from the horizon, until the 
whole melts away in the moonlight. 
But now it is growing again new lightn- 
ings shoot up, and the endless game 
begins afresh.* (Nansen’s Farthest 
}^orth Vol. I, p. 153). 

Perhaps one of the most knotty verses 
which exercised the ingenuity of Sayana 
for tf correct explanation is IV-53-5 

According to Sayana, the three divisions 
of the Antariksha arc Vayuloka, Vidyut- 
loka, and Varunaloka. Savitar per- 
vades the three regions which cause 
delight in the earth, mid-region and 
the firmament. Previously the three 
regions of the mid-region were spoken 
of but here mid-region is mentioned in 
general and hence there is no repetition. 
Being the lord of the three regions, i.c. 
earth, mid-region and the firmament, he 
pervades by his power- Agni, Vayu and 
Aditya (as they belong to the respective 
regions). Previously the three divisions 
of the mid-region were spoken of but 
hereafter the divisions of the earth 
and heaven will be stated. The three 
heavens are Indraloka, Prajapatiloka 
and Satyaloka. The threefold earth 
he pervades. He who so pervaded, by 
three funetions i.e. of distributing heat, 
rain and cold, himself favourably 
minded, may he proteet us. This ex- 
])lation of Sayana leaves one in confusion 
and unconvinced. The following extract 
from Nansen’s Farthest North, Vol. I, 
p. 187 throws a flood of light on the 
meaning of the stanza. ‘There is the 
supernatural for you. The northern 
lights flashing in matchless power and 


beauty over the sky in all the colours of 
the rainbow. The prevailing one was at 
first yellow, but that gradually flickered 
over into green and then a sparkling 
ruby red began to show at the bottom of 
the rays on the under side of the arch, 
soon spreading over the whole arch. And 
now from the far away western horizon 
a fiery serpent writhed itself up over the 
sky, shining brighter and brighter as it 
came. Tt split into three all brilliantly 
glittering. Then the colours changed. 
The serpent to the south turned almost 
to ruby red with spots of yellow, the 
one in the middle yellow and the one to 
the north greenish white. Sheaves of 
rays swept along the sides of the serpents 
driven through the ether-like waves 
before a storm wind. They sway back- 
wards and forwards, now strong, now 
fainter again. The serpents reached and 
passed the Zenith.’ 

In the light of this extract, the simple 
and natural explanation of the verse 
seems to be — ‘Savitar by his greatness 
encircles the firmament on the three 
sides, presents light of three colours. 
Then spreads out three luminous forms 
and impels them to the Zenith. He 
completely fills with light the three 
regions — earth, mid-region and the firma- 
ment. By three acts (as the .cause of 
the existence and activity of air moving 
life and as a source of light) himself 
protects.’ 

The observation of the Vedic poet 
gives us also the approximate height of 
the aurora which he at times noticed. 
In 1-35-8— 

‘From the height of three Yojanas 
(about 30 miles) from the earth he hath 
illumined the eight points and the seven 
seas or lakes.’ Sayana, however, takes 
it as ‘hath illumined the three worlds 
which unite living beings to their res- 
pective enjoyments,’ In 1-128-8 Sayana 
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, takes ^Yojana’ as a measure of distance 
equal, to a league. The same meaning 
may be adopted in this stanza 1-85-8. 
^Dhanva’ means ^sky.’ Hence the trans- 
lation 1 have given above. ‘Stromer 
has stated that the lower limit of height 
in Norway is 80 k.m. On two occasions 
at Saskatoon banks were photographed, 
th^ lower limits of which were at a height 
of only 60 k.m. The lowest recorded 
was at 59 k.m. In these photographs 
the intensity was gobd and the edge of 
the aurora clearly defined,* (Reviews 
of Modern Physics Vol. 9, No. 4, p. 413. 
A Survey of the Facts and Theories of 
the Aurora by E. W. Hewson). 

‘Prof. A. H. Newton gives the heights 
of 28 aurorae calculated by a new 
method by him ranging from 33 to 281 
miles, with a mean of 130 miles.* 
(Ency. Brit. 9th Edition, Vol. III. 
Reprint 1898, p. 93). 

‘By this method an upper limit of 
from 50 to 240 miles and a lower limit 
of 50 to 100 miles have been fixed. 
These heights refer to auroras which 
occur in that portion of our atmosphere 
not illuminated by the sun. 

‘Trustworthy observers have, however, 
reported seeing the aurora between them 
and a mountain or a cliff or below 
clouds. This would mean an altitude of 
a mile or less.* (Ency. Brit. 14th Ed. 
1932). In 1-24-6 also there is an indica- 
tion of the height of aurora. Savitar*s 
paths, dustless and easy to travel, indi- 
eate a suspicion, if not a clear knowledge, 
on the hymner’s part of the rarefied 
condition of the upper atmosphere (I- 
35-11). 

We find comparisons instituted 
between Ushas and Savitar in respect of 
their splendour in VI-50-8 and VII-79-2. 
‘The northern ’ lights being alone cons- 
picuous in Europe had from the earliest 
periods various popular names in the 
northern llpguages. They were described 
by Gassenai in 1621 under the appella- 


tion aurora borealis or' “northern 
dawn,” their simplest form suggesting 
the appearance of dawn or approaching 
sunrise in the northern horizon.* (A 
New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles Vol. I, p. 567). ‘Feeble glow 
near the horizon resembling the dawn, 
of white or red colour.* 

‘This form often is the upper part of 
an arc whose lower border is under the 
horizon.* (J. R. Astro. Soc., Canada, 
1929). 

In X-189-1, Savitar, the protector, is 
said to move through the air*s mid-region 
in conjunction with Ushas or the light 
of the Sun which fountains forth in a 
continuous stream below the horizon. 
Sayana takes it that the deity presiding 
over the period between the birth of 
Ushas and sunrise, is Savitar. He gives 
the same explanation in V-81-4 — ‘you 
mingle with the rays of the Sun, (He 
who is before sunrise is said to he 
Savitar; from sunrise to sunset he is 
said to be Surya) and go on both sides 
of the night.* If Savitar be the deity 
before sunrise, it is not intelligible how 
he can be said to go on the other side 
of the night, i.e. in the evening hours 
also. The following extracts furnish an 
explanation of the fact that Savitar 
‘goes on both sides of the night.’ ‘It 
was noted that quiet bands and arcs 
predominated in the early evening hours 
and forms with ray structure just before 
daylight in the morning.* (A Survey 
of the Facts and Theories of the Avrora 
by E. W. Hewson — Reviews of Modern 
Physics No. 4, VoL 9, October 1937). 

‘One of the most spectacular aurora 
seen in Norway in the last twenty years 
occurred on the night of March 22-23, 
1920. The measurement and calcula- 
tion of these brought out the striking 
fact that after sunset and before sunrise 
the auroral rays had a considerably 
higher position than in the middle of the 
night. It was a remarkable violet grey 
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aurora a|y>earing on September 8, 1926| 
^hich suggested to Stromer the condi- 
tions under which these high rays 
occurred. This aurora extended from 
the horizon in the west up to a certain 
height in the sky, and then disappeared, 
and was at the unusual height of 800-500 
k.in. above the earth. The great height, 
unusual colour and situation near the 
region where the sun had set suggested 
that it lay in the upper atmosphere in 
full sunshine. A few rays seemed to 
extend into the earth’s shadow, but were 
separated from the higher rays by dark 
intervals — the high rays of the brilliant 
aurora of 1920, seen before sunrise and 
after sunset, had been illuminated by 
the sun.’ (Reviews of Modern Physics 
by E. W. Hewson). 

‘The most conspicuous features were 
red auroras of long duration and sunlit 
aurora rays of quite unusual height. The 
lirst sunlit aurora rays in the morning 
appeared live hours before sunrise in the 
N.N.E. The lowest points were at the 
border lino between the sunlit and dark 
atmosphere at COO k.m., and the summits 
reaehed the astonishing height of 1100 
k.m, above sea level. The rays were 
red. Later sunlit aurora rays of the 
common feeble grey violet colour 
appeared and lasted till dawn.’ (Nature 
April 8, 1987, p. 584, Carl Stromer, vide 
also the description by Nansen in his 
Farthest North Vol. I, p. 179). 

I believe that I have adduced suffi- 
ciently convincing evidence that it is the 
aurora borealis which the Vedic Rishis 
designated by Savitar, which is the 
grandest phenomenon in the polar 
regions.. ‘What a strange world is that 
of {he poles ; nearly every night there is 
a more or less brilliant display of these 
auroral lights.’ (The Atmosphere of 
C. Flammarion). 

According to the hymns, then, men 
were inhabiting a region illuminated 
“igbtly by Savitar. In I-llO, the 


hymner imparts to us that his ancestors, 
the Ribhus, the sons of Sudhanva 
Angiras, were at first mortals, that they 
had visited Savitar’s abode after a long 
and arduous journey, desiring what 
deserves to be experienced, and that 
Savitar granted them immortality in 
appreciation of their worship of him. 
In VI 1-52-3, we learn that the energetic 
Angirasas spread desiring Savitar’s 
excellent wealth. From the foregoing 
we conclude that the Aryans, at any 
rate, some of the clans, inhabited the 
polar regions where aurora borealis 
constantly manifested itself and that 
their descendants gradually drifted with 
the advent of the great ice age. From 
among the clans who had thus drifted 
away from auroral regions, people in a 
spirit of adventure or urged by faith 
would still travel north in quest of 
Savitar, and on their return, would be 
received with the rare honour of 
canonization. Worshippers of Savitar 
bore the title of ‘Hiranyastupa.’ The 
sacrifice they performed was called 
‘Hiranyastupa Vrata,’ and it was a 
custom with them to instal ‘Hiranya- 
stupa’ in their homes. 

Commenting on hymn X-149, Sayana 
says that Hiranstupa, the author of the 
hymn, is the son of Hiranyastupa, who, 
in turn, is the son of Angirasa. Durga- 
charya, the well-known commentator on 
Yaska’s Niruktam^ on the other hand, 
observes that Angirasa Hiranyastupa of 
the hymn is invoking Savitar as Angirasa 
Hiranyastupa of a former age had done. 
After the departure of the Aryans from 
the polar regions, with the advance of 
centuries, Aurora faded out of people’s 
memory and its identity got merged 
in that of the Sun. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Sayana experiences difficulty 
in reading descriptions of the Smi and 
his activity into the Suktas which 
celebrate Savitar, whom we identify with 
aurora borealis. 
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' In* my book I have explained the 
*Riks’ in detail quoting authorities where 
necessary and also inserted photographs 
of the different forms of aurora for 
reference each in its context. I shall 
consider myself amply rewarded if 
competent scholars take it that my in- 
vestigations, on the lines followed by me, 


have yielded tangible results by throw- 
ing fresh light on one of the unintelligible 
portions of the Rig-Veda and that the 
identification of Savitar with aurora 
borealis lends unerring support to the 
theory of the arctic home of the Aryans 
or, at any rate, of some of the Aryan 
tribes. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ACTIVITIES OF GAUDA 

By Dr. Debendka Chandra Das Gupta, M.A., Ed.D. (Calif.) 

{Concluded from the previous issue) 


The architectural growth of the city 
of Gauda followed in the train of the 
commercial and political activities. In 
course of time the city came to be 
decorated with large number of build- 
ings — growing larger and larger as time 
advanced. Unfortunately we have no 
trace of the architectural greatness of 
the city of Gauda under the Hindu rulers, 
as the Muhammadan rulers made it a 
point to destroy Hindu buildings, 
temples, and to build mosques out of 
the ruins of these. ‘After the flight of 
the Raja, Bukhtyar gave up the city to 
be plundered by the troops, reserving 
for himself only the elephants and public 
stores. He then proceeded, without 
opposition, to Lucknowty, and estab- 
lished the ancient city of Gaur as the 
capital of his dominions. As a necessary 
part of this ceremony, he destroyed a 
number of Hindu temples and with their 
materials erected mosques, colleges, and 
caravan scries, on their ruins. The 
practice of the Muhammadan conquerors 
of building mosques on the ruins of the 
temples is concretely testified to by 
actual remains. Mr. Creighton whom 
we have^ several times quoted in this 
** Charles Stewart : The History of Bengal 

pp. 62 - 68 ., 


thesis refers to actual plates showing tho 
remnants of Hindu Divinity in pieces of 
stone which belonged to the Golden 
mosque. ‘This plate (No. XVI. Varaha 
Avatara) represents the two sides of the 
same stone, being one of those taken 
from the inside of the small Golden 
mosque. The figure represented on the 
left hand, is that of the Hindu Divinity, 
Vishnu, incarnated in the Boar. It 
appears to have been the general 
practice of the Muhammadan conquerors 
of India, to destroy all the temples of 
the idolaters and to raise mosques out 
of their ruins. 

‘TJic figure (No. XVIT. Sivani, a 
Ilindii image) here represented is said to 
be that of Sivani, the consort of Siva, 
one of the Hindu triad. The stone on 
which it was carved was also found in 
the small Golden mosque.’^* 

Though we have little knowledge of 
the architectural wealth of the Hindu 
Gauda, we know a good deal of it of 
the Gauda under its Muslim rulers, 
thanks to the accounts left by the 
Muslim historians and European tourists. 
The Muslim rulers of Gauda built forts, 
constructed palaces, erected monuments, 

H. Creighton ; Ruins of Gauda pp* 42 ' 4 i 5 . 
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mosques and towers, s6me of which 
remain even to this day. We propose 
to offer below a brief but systematic 
account of the architectural grandeur of 
Gauda under the Moslem rule. 

Muhammad Bukhtyar Khiliji, the 
first Muslim conqueror of Bengal who 
assumed the title of Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
in the year 1203 A.D. made Lakhanauti 
or Gauda his capital and built the 
fortress of Basankot. This was a fort of 
considerable dimension. 

Sultan Shums Addeen Bhengara, a 
descendant of Ilyas Khajc was elected 
the king of Bengal by the nobles, and he 
assumed the title of Nasir Shah in 1547 
A.D. He built an extensive fortification 
around his capital evidently with the 
object of making it impregnable against 
invaders.®^ From a passage of the 
Xin-LAkbari we gather that there was a 
strong fort on the western bank of the 
lake called Chhatiapatia meant for the 
purpose of protecting Llie city against 
invasion from the north, other sides of 
the city as we have already noted having 
strong natural barriers. According to 
Mr. William Hedges who visited the city 
in the seventeenth century the royal 
palace of Gauda was superior in point 
of grandeur and architectural design to 
similar palaces in European cities like 
Constantinople. His words are quoted 
below. ‘May 10. — We spent 3j hours 
in seeing the ruins, especially of the 
palace, which has been (as appears by 
the gates of it yet standing), in my 
judgement, considerably bigger and more 
beautiful than the Grand Seignor’s 
Seraglio at Constantinople, or any other 
palace that I have seen in Europe. 

‘The building was chiefly of brick ; the 
arches of the gates and many other 
places were of black marble, and other 
black hard stones to supply the want of 

” Charles Stewart : The History of Bengal 

p. too. 


it, which is exceedingly rare and difficult 
to procure in this kingdom. 

Over and above building forts, the 
Muslim rulers of Gauda constructed 
mosques and erected monuments. We 
give below opinions of some European 
tourists on the magnificent ruins of 
mosques and monuments. A picturesque 
description of the ruins of a fort in 
Gauda is given by Mr. Creighton. The 
fort was rather a splendid palace of 
formidable dimensions having a length 
of nearly one mile and a breadth of 
half a mile surrounded by an earthen 
rampart reaching a height of forty feet. 
There was a large and deep ditch sur- 
rounding it. The northern gixte of the 
city known by the name of Dakhil gate 
could be still traced. Within this enclo- 
sure there was a part of a brick wall 
forty-two feet high which surrounded a 
spacious palace 700 yards long and 100 
yards wide. This huge edifice was 
divided into three apartments and it was 
evidently the king’s palace. Within the 
palace the remains of Shah Husain’s 
tomb were still visible. From the 
account w’c get an idea of the vastness, 
magnitude and magnificence of the 
architectural grandeur of Gauda. , Jela 
Addeen, the son of Raja Ganesh, trans- 
ferred his capital from Pandua to Gauda 
in 1392 A.D., and adorned it with 
beautiful mosques, baths and cara- 
vansaries. 

Malick Andiel the Abyssinian slave 
who ascended the throne of Bengal 
(1491 A.D.) under the title of Firoz Shah 
constructed several mosques, minarets 
and reservoirs revealing no mean archi- 
tectural grandeur. After the death of 
Sultan Alauddin Hussain Shah, his 
eldest son Nusserit Shah was elected to 
the throne by the nobility in 1521 A.D. 
To Nusserit Shah belongs the credit of 
erecting two mosques of superb architec- 

” William Hedges : The Diary p. 88. 
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tural excellence, namely, golden mosque 
in 082 A.H. and Kadam Russul in 080 
A.H. He also built a shrine in honour 
of the saint Mukhdum Akhi Sirajud-din 
at Sa^>t>laphur. Muhammad Shah, 
son of Al&uddln who waded through a 
sea of blood — he murdered his young 
nephew, the son of Nusserit Shah — was 
the last independent king of Bengal. 
He built a mosque at Sadullapore. 

It is. quite evident from the remarks 
of Reuben Burrow (as quoted by 
Creighton in his Ruins of Gauda)^ who 
visited the ruins in 1787 that the 
elimination of the architectural works of 
this ancient capital has been due more 
to the rapacity of men than to the 
destructive influence of time. Bricks 
and stones, especially stones from the 
buildings and gates of buildings, have 
been taken away by men for their own 
use. Only the brick buildings have been 
spared. ‘Gour is an enormous heap of 
ruins, but seems to have been destroyed 
by the removal of the materials for^ 
other purposes than by time. The fields 
about it have their ‘soil composed, in 
effect, of nothing but broken bricks, 
and’ those bricks have been so well made 
and burnt that the ‘marks of the fingers 
of the makers are still to be seen on’ 
many of the pieces. There are five large 
gates of the city ‘still remaining, besides 
some beautiful entrances to the’ tombs 
of the ancient princes, and mosques, etc. 
These ‘tombs were, not long ago, in 
perfect order, and were held’ in a manner 
sacred, till they were torn to pieces for 
the sake of the stone; indeed, such of 
the gates as happened ‘to have no stone 
in them are almost perfect, but when- 
ever’ a piece of stone happened to be 
placed, the most elegant ‘buildings have 
been destroyed to get it out, . . . 
Rennell, a British officer of the East 

India Company, who also visited the 

• 

*• R. Creighton : Ruins of Gauda pp. 5-6. 


city of GaudcT substantially agrees with 
Mr. Reuben in his description of it.*® 

Ravenshaw, an officer of the British 
India Government, tells us that most of 
the villages and the regions surroundbg 
Gauda bear evidence to the fact that the 
private houses there were constructed at 
least partly out of the bricks taken 
away from the architectural works of 
the capital. It is fortunate that some 
important buildings are now preserved 
by the Government of India for which 
they really deserve thanks. Among the 
important buildings thus preserved are 
Dakhil Darwaza, Firoz Minar, the 
Baradwari mosque or the Bara Sona 
Masjid, and the Lattan MaBjid."*^ 

The citizens of ancient Gauda both 
under the Hindu and the Moslem rule 
were divided into various classes — the 
nobility, the military class, the mer- 
cantile community, the priestly class, 
the educational fraternity, the dancers 
and musicians, the artisan class, the 
menials and others. We do not know 
much fibout the citizens under the Hindu 
rule; but there is reason to believe that 
the classes were very much the same 
under the Hindu as under the Moslem 
rule. First’ in point of importance is 
the all powerful class of nobility — both 
hereditary and nominated who made 
and unmade kings and influenced all 
governmental measures. This class of 
people were by birth and training 
politicians, diplomats and administrators 
capable of doing immense good and evil. 
There were very many able men among 
them and certainly there were also many 
turbulent agitators. The next in point 
of importance is the military class — the 
class of professional soldiers — who were 
very large in number. It may be 
remembered that prior to the time of 
Akbar the Muslim rulers of India had no 

•’"James Rennell: Map of Hindustan 
pp. 55-56. , 

John Henry^ Ravenshaw : Gaur : ft- 
Ruins and Inscriptions p. 2. 
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professional paid soldiers But had feudal 
armies. Commanders of the army were 
given free lands in consideration of which 
they used to undertake to supply fixed 
jiupiber of soldiers in proportion to the 
size of the free lands enjoyed. Owing 
to the prevalence of this system the 
number of Moslem soldiers belonging to 
the military class must have been very 
large in the capital city of Gaud a. 
Earlier still under the Hindu rule we 
have evidence of the existence of military 
class in the city as we were informed by 
Kalhana Misra that when Jayapida 
visited Fundravardhan, then a depen- 
dency of Gauda, found the citizens 
engaged in the worship of Kartikcya, 
the war-god. In connection witli this 
ceremony a musical perform a nco also 
was held.®^ There was evidently a 
military class there. From what hap- 
pened in the dependent city we may 
fairly conclude that there must have 
been a similar class of people given to 
the art of fighting. 

The third class in point of importance 
is the community of merchants who 
played a very important part in the life 
of the city both under the Moslem rulers 
and their Hindu predecessors although 
we have very little definite knowledge 
of the state of things taking place under 
the Hindu rule. By its favourable 
geographical position to which we have 
already referred Gauda has always been 
a centre of commerce and the signs of 
its prosperity could be traced even in 
the midst of its ruins by William 
Hamilton. It may be noted that the 
Portuguese merchants came to Gauda 
for the purpose of commerce during the 
yeign of Mahmood Shah, the last 
independent king of Bengal. Some 
Portuguese merchants who came to 
Gauda with presents were first detained 
ttnd then released by the said king to 

^hana Misra: Rajatarangini tr. by 
Ur. Stein, p. 160. verse 4S2. 
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secure the Portuguese help against Shcr 
Khan. Among other classes of citizens 
to be noted are the professional preachers 
and teachers, groups devoting themselves 
to various trades;, and notably there 
were the class of architects who con- 
tributed to the architectural grandeur of 
the city. There were sculptors, painters, 
calicographcrs, etc. There were profes- 
sional dancers and musicians who 
delighted the king, the nobility and the 
rich citizens with their performance. 

Over and above, there were varieties 
of menial classes engaged in private and 
public services. According to^ the 
Portuguese authority Faria Souza the 
population of Gauda was over a million 
in the sixteenth century and its popula- 
tion was divided into seven classes, 
viz.: — (1) the nobility, (2) the military 
class, (B) the professional classes indud- 
iiig the teaching fraternity, (4) the 
mercantile community, (.5) the artisan 
class, (6) the musicians and dancers, 
and (7) the menial class. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the 
political and cultural activities of Gauda 
from the standpoint of geography. Our 
knowledge of Gauda under the Hindu 
rule is comparatively meagre : yet we 
know something of it through various 
sources. It appears to have been 
selected as a capital of the province 
through favourable sites, considered 
from economic, political and strategic 
standpoints. The expression *Lord of 
Gauda’ that we come across in historical 
and scmi-historical literatures refer to 
the city as well as to the province, 
sometimes to both; and the potentates 
so designated were not all necessarily 
Bengalees. The lords of Gauda had, in 
many cases, their capitals in cities other 
than Gauda. 

Whatever part the city of Gauda 
might have played in the history of 
Hindu Bengal, the province of Gauda 
did play indeed an important part in 
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the history of India. We learn from 
authoritative historians that the then 
lord of Bengal went to the assist- 
ance of Lalitaditya when he attempted 
to crush the ambitious king of Kanouj, 
the overlord of Gauda. Let us insert 
below an extract from Rajatarangini: 
*King Lalitaditya, withering in a 
moment the mountain-likc Yasovarman’s 
troops (Vahini), resembled the fierce 
sun. [When it dries up a hill-stream 
(AdrivAhini)].’"*® ‘Numberless elephants 
joined him from the Gauda land, as if 
attracted by friendship for the elephant 
[carrying] the conch of Laksmi, was 
attached [to the kiiig].’’^^ After this 
period the Gurjaras kept Bengal in 
subjugation for some time. Then came 
the period of anarchy to remedy which 
t^e people elected Gopala Dev as their 
king. He thus became founder of the 
famous Pala dynasty. The Palas style 
themselves as Lords of Gauda but they 
had their capital elsewhere, ‘Although 
Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of 
the Pala family, there is no reason to 
doubt that they had acquired the 
paramount sovereignty of India, and 
that the seat of their Government was 
fixed for at last, in Kanauj.’^^ 

Ballal Sen, the famous king of Bengal, 
fixed his capital at the city of Gauda in 
the year 11C9 A.D. His son Lakhman 
Sen transferred his capital to Navadwip 
and it was from this new capital that he 
was driven when Bukhtyar Khiliji 
invaded Bengal. 

Bukhtyar Khiliji, the first Muslim 
conejueror of Bengal, selected Gauda as 
his capital for strategic reasons and it 
remained the capital of Bengal till the 
time of Ilyas Kaji. All the rulers of Ben- 
gal were theoretically dependent upon 

" Kalhana Misra : Rajatarangini tr. by 
Dr. Stein, Vol. I, p. 132, verse 184. 

“Ibid. p. 185, verse 148. 

** James Princep ; Essays on Indian Anti- 
quities p. 298. 


the Pathan emperors of Delhi by whom 
they were appointed; at any rate their 
rulership had to be sanctioned by the 
Pathan emperors. Taking advantage of 
the geographical position of 6auda»its 
rulers from time to time would defy the 
Imperial authority whenever they could. 
One ruler Nasiriuddin, awed by the 
powerful Emperor Alauddin, was content 
to remain as a mere vassal and the 
emperor reduced Bengal into two pro- 
\ances, the capital of the eastern part 
being Sonergong. This happened in the 
year 1299 A.D. This arrangement did 
not prove happy. The newly appointed 
Governor of East Bengal revolted 
against the Imperial authority and had 
to be subdued. A new Governor was 
appointed in his place. A long period 
of anarchy and internecine strife followed 
till 1343 A.D. Ilyas ITaji united the 
whole of Bengal and transferred his 
capital to Pandua. Gauda again became 
the capital of Bengal under Jelal Addeen 
in 1892 A.D. The successor of Jelal 
Addeen had diplomatic relationship with 
the Tartar ruler of Herat to check the 
invasion of Joanpur. The capital was 
transferred from Gauda to Ekdala for a 
short time under Sultan Ala Addeen 
Hussein Shah in 1489 A.D. During the 
reign of his son Gauda served as a 
refuge for the political offenders against 
the court of Delhi. When Baber defeated 
the last Pathan Emperor, Ibrahim 
Lodhi, many Pathan princes were given 
welcome, shelter and pension by Nusserit 
Shah, the ruler of Bengal. Incensed by 
this Baber sent an army against the 
king of Bengal, but the Imperial wrath 
was pacified by presents and sub- 
mission. 

After the death of Baber, the ruler of 
Bengal assumed an independent position 
and intrigued against the emperor of 
Delhi with the ruler of Guzerat. Then 
followed the invasion of Sher Shah who 
ultimately became the emperor of India- 
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The Emperor Humayon in order to 
punish Sher Shah came to Bengal, 
occupied Gauda, but ultimately had to 
meet with a disastrous defeat at the 
hands of Sher Shah who became the 
king of Bengal and Bihar and ultimately 
the Emperor of India. Under Cazy 
Fazlut the capital of Bengal was 
removed from Gauda to Tanda. 
Akbar’s general Mainam Khan defeated 
Diiud Kliaii, Path an ruler of Behar and 
Orissa, and attempted to transfer the 
capital to Gauda in 1575 A.D., when a 
pcslilence broke out claiming thousands 
of victims including the Imperial Gene- 
ral Mainam Khan. ‘The City of Gore, 
which had been the capital of Bengal 
till the time of Shere, who on account of 
the badness of the air, had made 
Chawaffpoor Tanda the metropolis, was 
now greatly decayed. Chan Chanan 
Mil miring the antiquity and grandeur of 
that place, gave orders to repair the 
])alaees, and made it his residence; but 
he soon fell a victim to the unhealthy 
air of Gore and died.’’’® Never again did 
Gauda rise to eminence. Its subsequent 
revival was made impossible by nature. 
'Hie course of the Ganges changed 
remarkably, so that after nearly two 
centuries, as we learn from Rennell, the 
site of Gauda stood at a distance of four 
miles and a half from the river bed. A 
]>art of the ruined city which was 
formerly washed by the waters of the 
Ganges stood at a distance of twelve 
miles. This being the ease the revival 
of the city is out of the question. ‘Ac- 
cording to Ferishta’s account, the im- 
wholcsomeness of its air occasioned it 
to be deserted soon after; and the seat 
of Government was removed to Tanda, 
or Tanrah, a few miles higher up the 
river. 

‘No part of the site of ancient Gour 

Mahummud Casim Ferishta ; The History 
^ , ^*^*^00* fan tr. by Alexander Dow, 
PP. 270-271. 


is nearer to the present bank of the 
Ganges than four miles and a half ; and 
some parts of it, which were originally 
washed by that river, are now 12 miles 
from it.”^ 

During the Hindu rule the cultural 
atmosphere of Gauda must have been an 
elevated one. The system of imparting 
education both higher and elementary 
was throughly cflicient. The members 
of the royal family, the nobility and 
even the citizens at large were well 
educated. Not to speak of others even 
the actresses were well educated. In 
support of our contention we may refer 
to the story of Jayapida and Kumala 
the actress. The actress could under- 
stand Sanskrit enough to follow the king. 
‘From this verse which the king recited 
to himself, she, who was versed in [“H] 
arts, knew him verily to be some great 
person.”® 

As a great monument of the cultural 
activity of Gauda we may refer to its 
erudite monarchs Ballel Sen and 
Lakhman Sen, Ballel being the author 
of Dana Sagara and Udbodha Sagara, 
the commentaries on Smritis and 
astrology.'*''^ Lakhman Sen was the 
author of many poems. These monarchs 
were great partrons of learning. Dhoyee 
and Jayadeva flourished in the court of 
Lakhman Scn.^^’ The Muslim rulers of 
Gauda like their Hindu predecessors 
were great patrons of learning and 
promoters of culture. Bukhtyar Khiliji 

*' (a) James Kcnnell : Map of Hindooslan 
P. 5iJ. 

(b) H. Creighton : Ruins of Gauda p. 5. 

(c) Major William F’rancklin : Journal 
of a Route from Rajmahal to Gour, 
1810-11 A.D., p. 1. 

(cl) Waller Hamilton : Geographical 

Statistical and Historical Description of 
Hindooslan vol. 1, p. 2*29. 

” Kalhana Misra ; Rajatarangini tr. by 
Dr. Stein, vol. i, p. IGl, verst* 4I«‘2. 

R. D. Banerjec : lianglar liihas 

pp. 292-293. 

"“Ibid. p. 298. 
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founded schools, colleges and made 
liberal grants to educational institu- 
tions.^* 

We have abundance of evidence to 
show that the science of iconography 
received maturity of perfection at 
Gauda both under the Hindu and the 
Muslim rule. The culture of Cauda was 
then a wonderfully perfect one. The 
king, the noblity, as well as the 
mercantile class received general as well 
as technical education of a high order. 
The masses were not also illiterate. 
The educational facilities must be of a 
high order where the very actresses could 
talk Sanskrit. Purely literary education 
was evidently supplemented by an 
aesthetic culture of a very high type. 

The civilization of Gauda was, to a 
certain extent, influenced by minerals 
like copper, iron, silver and gold — a fact 
which is evident from copper plates, 
ancient coins and other iconographical 
and numismatic evidences, 

Maulana Minhaj^ud-Din : Ahn-Umar-h 
Usman, Tahakal-l Nasiri tr. Major IL 
Kaverty, p. 583. 


Wc have reason to believe that 
Bengali was the language of Gauda which 
was not affected by foreign rule. ‘Ormuz 
found the people of Bengal using Bengali 
as their vernacular in 1745 A.D. when 
Bengal was under Muslim rulc.’"'^ A 
fact from which we can easily infer that 
Bengali must be the mother tongue of 
the citizens of Gauda although the 
court language was Persian. 

From the foregoing pages it must have 
appeared to the reader that the civiliza- 
tion of Gauda both under the Hindu and 
the Moslem rule was purely an artistic 
civilization associated with the growth 
and development of line arts, philosoj)hy 
and religion with a good deal of military, 
political and commercial activities in 
the background. It was indeed a 
unique and splendid civilization compar- 
able to any other civilization of the 
ancient times. 

H. Ormc: A Historif o/ ihv Mililuni 
Transactions of the British Nathni in 
Indoostan Vol. ii, p. 5. 


IN QUEST OF SADIIUS 

By J. M. Ganguli 


To many abroad India is a land of 
mystery and miracle. They have read 
and heard about strange and mysteri- 
ous things happening in this ancient 
country; about the great spiritual 
advancement attained by the sages 
here ; about deep forests and dark 
mountain caves, where Yogis and 
Sannyasins sit and have sat for years in 
meditation ; about beautiful riverside 
Ashrams, where men on renouncing the 
world live to realize truth and ever- 
lasting happiness. They have heard 
also of some of the supernatural powers 


of the Yogis acquired through diflicnll 
Yogic practices. 

All the above is true. In fact, much 
more strange and mysterious things 
have happened and still ha])peri tlniii 
we ever come to know of. Some of the 
foreign tourists, who visit India more 
in quest of mystery than of the ameni- 
ties of urban life in the country, have 
asked me where they could find a real 
Yogi possessed of miraculous powers. I 
have looked up in surprise at the ques- 
tion, for they seemed to think that 
Yogis were to be found sitting at 
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known places with name-plates hung 
outside their abodes. 

Such an idea is not peculiar to for- 
eigners, but is also found among even 
many educated Indians who believe 
that really advanced Sadhus could be 
found in abundance on the wayside in 
the Himalayas and other sacred places. 
Once, 1 know, on the occasion of the 
great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar, a very 
learned Sanskrit pandit, who is now 
on the staff of the Sanskrit College in 
Calcutta, being very keen on meeting a 
great Yogi, several of whom must have 
gone to Hardwar on that occasion, 
went about in search throughout the 
place only to be disappointed at the 
end. Not that he did not meet Sadhus, 
-there were many of them — but 
ii Yogi of the type he was seeking, a 
real Yogi who bad realized himself, to 
whom nothing was unknown, and who 
by practice and meditation had acquir- 
ed oven supernatural po^vers, none of 
which he had however use for, as he 
had coiKiucred all desires, a perfect 
Yogi of that class did not come in his 
way. 

Hungry, thirsty and exhausted when 
he was returning homeward in the 
evening he was accosted by an old friend 
of his, who was passing his retired life 
in Hardwar for several years, and to 
whom he narrated his disa])pointmcnt. 
TIis friend smiled and asked how it was 
that in spite of his learning find wisdom 
it had not struck him that a Yogi 
would not go about proclaiming his 
identity and attracting people to him. 
How could he be recognized in the 
mass of sadhus who pretended to be 
Yogis ? 

That truism disillusioned the pandit, 
who went home pondering over the 
words of his friend, who had said that 
nne must have acquired great virtues 
in order to have the good fortune to 
meet a Yogi, and that when one had 


such virtue one would meet him even 
at one’s own door without having to 
go about in his search. 

I know and believe that as very true. 

I recognize fully well the strength in the 
argument with which the pandit’s 
friend consoled him in his disappoint- 
ment. I have myself said the same 
thing to many foreign enquirers and 
to my friends who have evinced interest 
in such things. But I have myself a 
weakness which T cannot get over, 
and which has taken me several times 
far away into lonely wildernesses in 
different parts of the country and at 
times into dangerous spots in the 
interior of the Himalayan jungles in 
search of real Yogis. I'he more I have 
read of the lives and deeds of great 
saints like Shankaraeharya, who checked 
by his Yogie ])owers the onrushing 
floods of the Narbada to save his Guru, 
who was in meditation at the time on 
the river bank; of Trailanga Swami, 
wdio could remain under water for days 
together and who only about forty- 
three years ago left his physical body 
at Benares after having lived for two 
liundred and eighty years; of Gorakh- 
nath, who practised hard Yoga for 
twelve years in the cold valley of 
Badrinath without food and who could 
walk on air and could infuse life into a 
doll of clay; and of others, the more 
impatient have I frit to meet a saint 
myself. 

Once, near Manikpore, at a place 
called Chitra-kiit on the E. T. Railway, 
I alighted from a train, having heard 
that many Sadhus lived there. About 
six miles from the station there was a 
quiet, small, beautiful place at the foot 
of a hill and by the side of a river. 
About a mile from the village in a 
sequestered place and on the bank of a 
streamlet there dwelt those Sannyasins 
about whom I had heard. The site 
was well chosen, for the stillness and 
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aloofness of it and the beautiful natural 
environment of it seemed to render it 
very suitable for undisturbed medita- 
tion and probably also for the attain- 
ment of that eternal bliss, which was 
the goal of the Sannyasins there, though 
about which we have little or no idea. 
There seemed to be an air of sanctity 
about the place, which made me hesit- 
ant to move forward and break it. It 
was summer then and very hot during 
the day, with a hot wind blowing and 
a scorching sun shining overhead. 
What attracted my notice first was a 
fire burning strongly around a frail 
human being seated erect and motion- 
less, with eyes closed and head and 
body uncovered in the glaring sun. He 
looked absolutely engrossed in medita- 
tion, and his serene posture indicated 
that neither the fire nor the sun, nor 
even anything in the world had any 
significance to him. Later I learnt 
from others that he was a Bengalee and 
a graduate of the Calcutta University. 
Tic was doing hard Tapas (Yogic 
practice) there for some time. What 
led him to renounce the world and lead 
that hard life in such aii obscure and 
remote place, nobody could tell, for he 
was most uncommunicative. 

Looking round T found some deep 
caves dug out in the high embankment. 
There were some Sadhus also sitting 
outside, whose spiritual advancement I 
could not of course guage, though I 
was struck by their unassuming ways 
and unpretentious talks. Unlike the 
common Sadhus, or rather the profes- 
sional mendicants posing as Sadhus, 
who are found in numbers near temples 
and bathing ghats in tf)wns, these people 
were least inclined to show off, so much 
so that when I asked one of them, a 
very bright and intelligent-looking man, 
what attraction was there in their life 
which had made them forgo all the 
pleasures, happiness and affinities of 


worldly existence, if they had got a 
clue to greater happiness or if they 
had ever perceived in their lives the 
reality of an Almighty Force, — ^he just 
smiled a little and looked up to my eyes 
with a deep stare, which seemed to 
penetrate into my inner self and whicli 
made my eyes turn down. But he said 
nothing. When I looked up again to 
implore an answer he said in soft tonp.s 
that what I considered as happiness 
was but the contrary of it, for it never 
lasted and it invariably brought misery 
and dissatipfactioii in its wake; and 
therefore that kind of happiness should 
have no eh.irm for a wise man. As t(» 
my questions regarding himself he siiid 
that he had achieved little and was 
then only on the way, though there was 
nothing to be impatient for, as life was 
eternal, and as it must take long to 
subjugate our mind with its fickleness 
and its various inclinations to our Avill. 
When, finally, AAnth a symp.'itliclie 
gesture he told me that he was not a 
great Rishi (a very advanced Yogi) 
and was. in fact, no better than my- 
self, [ was astounded at his modesty 
and simplicity. Truth Avas in his eyes, 
in his voice, in his gestures. I believed 
what he said; but, there Avas one great 
difference between him and me, Avhieli 
struck me at once; and that was that 
whereas T was still groping 171 the ih.v\ 
and running after the mirage of unreal 
ordinary worldly happiness, he had 
been able to assess the real value of 
such happiness, and, having therefore 
discarded the cravings thereof, had put 
himself on the road to the attainment 
of some more lasting thing. I could 
not tell what he would achicA’^e in the 
end, but I felt from his freedom from 
insatiable worldly desires that he did 
not suffer from the pangs of disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction, to which aivc 
are prey, and was in the enjoyment of 
the great happiness of contentment. 
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He blessed me when I bowed to him 
and got up. 

It was evening now; the setting sun 
had made the sky crimson. The fire 
burning round that Bengalee Yogi, who 
was still seated motionless as before, 
looked redder. The approach of night 
had made the place quieter, and as if 
more solemn. There was but one 
thought, which wrapt me, as I slowly 
treaded on the lonely footway leading 
me back into the cver-same rush and 
roar of the world, and that was ^Do 
such people, who realize the unreality 
of worldly happiness and who renounce 
the material world to pass their days 
in isolation and obscurity for meditat- 
ing on deeper things and for disciplin- 
ing their body and soul by hard Yogic 
practices,— do such persevering people 
become the all-knowing and all-power- 
ful Yogis I was looking for?’ 

But I was not satisfied; and I have 
continued my search till now in the 
course of which I have met several 
people who have impressed me more or 
less and I have come to know also a 
little of their ways and practices. I 
cannot say which of them were great, 
for, great men are not very communica- 
tive, much less disposed to disclose 
themselves, as they are not interested 
in self-propaganda. It is not possible 
to describe the various people I have 
met and my experiences in connection 
therewith in the course of one article, 
hut I shall only write here something 
about a remarkable man I met in the 
Himalayas, who impressed me deeply. 

Having visited Jumnotri (the source 
of the .Jumna) T was proceeding to 
Gangotri (the source of the Ganges). 
1 had some companions with me. We 
stopped for the night at a small chatfi 
(a resting-place for pilgrims) some 
sixteen miles from Uttarkashi. As the 
evening ^ew darker a tall, thin-built 
Sadhu, with a stick in hand and a small 


light bundle consisting of a little 
blanket and perhaps a piece of cloth 
also under his arm, entered the chatti, 
and looking round selected a corner 
where he stretched himself. His 
reserve and exclusiveness attracted my 
notice, but when I went to him, he 
seemed almost to resent it. Eventual- 
ly, however, I succeeded in reconciling 
him into a conversation during which 
I learnt that he too was out on pilgrim- 
age like ourselves to the five great 
sacred places, namely Jumnotri, 
Gangotri, Trijuginarain, Kcdarnath and 
Badrinath. But he was going very 
fast doing over thirty miles a day. On 
my asking him information about 
Yogis he said there were many, but 
they were not easily to be seen, as they 
avoided frequented places. Seeing my 
intentness, however, he added that 
there was one practising Hatha-Yoga 
near Hirsali on the way to Gangotri and 
I might see him. 

All the way till I reached Hirsali I 
thought of this Hatha-Yogi and felt im- 
patient to meet him. But at Hirsali 
I found it difficult to find him. 
Nobody could tell, till T went to the 
chnttmmlla who said that there was one 
Sadhu living on the bank of the Ganges 
down below, but he could not tell 
whether he was the Hat ha- Yogi I was 
looking for. On the way down to the 
river was a small temple and near it 
the ruins of an old building. Going all 
over the place I found nobody and in 
great dejection T returned to the chatfi- 
xvnlla who asked me to go inside the 
ruins of the building. I went back 
and entered the broken building with 
considerable caution. There must 
have been rather a big building there, 
parts of which were still standing. 
From inside a dark small room there 
came the glow of smouldering fire, 
which gave me hopes of finding the 
Sadhu there. But I was afraid of 
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entering the room, so dark it was. A 
big log of wood was burning softly 
and by its side was sitting some human 
being. I was awe-stricken and did not 
know what to do when the figure looked 
round and beckoned me in. Except for 
a loin-cloth or rather what they call a 
mere langoti not a scrap of cloth covered 
his fire-burnt, copper-complexioned 
body. His big eyes were rather 
reddish and when he looked at me all 
over I felt running through my body a 
cold shiver not of fright but of a strange 
feeling, which probably the presence of 
the man, T was facing, gave rise to. 
He was seated on a long piece of plaiik 
by the fireside and was occasionally 
kindling the fire. He had no belong- 
ings of his except an old iron pan lying 
near the fire. I was positively em- 
barrassed at my intrusion and could not 
speak when, however, he came to my 
help and began interrogating me about 
myself. But did I not have more 
things to ask of him than he of me? 

My first question — ‘Did he not feel 
frightfully lonely?’ — evidently surprised 
him. But he said, ‘When a child 
plays with dolls it thinks it has good 
company and does not feel lonely, but 
you, who know the dolls to be lifeless, 
consider the child to be lonely. 
Similarly when you are in the company 
of human beings, you believe you are 
not alone; but one who is more spiri- 
tually advanced thinks that you arc 
very lonely. Human soul is not satis- 
fied with the company of moving 
human figures and docs not feel lonely 
in their absence.’ It must be true 
what he said, otherwise how could a 
man live in that dark pit for days in 
and days out without a human voice 
ever echoing from the rugged, smoke- 
sooted walls of that room, where- 
within was a lonely soul trying to 
realize himself. How very determined 
must he be, what a tremendous will- 


power must that frail human figure 
have inside it, — thought. But what 
I marvelled at most was the strength 
with which his soul must have been 
attracted away from the common 
world of ours towards what we know 
nothing of, but what had kept him 
supremely content in that hideous 
environment, and unmindful of the 
rigours of his daily practices. Hardly 
when the dawn broke, at midday, and 
when the sun had set — thrice he had n 
full dip in the fast-flowing current of 
the Ganges, whose water was icy cold; 
his one meal in twenty-four hours 
consisted of some leaves or sometimes 
of some potatoes fried on his iron pan; 
his sleep amounted to about an hour’s 
inclining with eyes closed against the 
wall. About the manner of his praetico 
of Hatha-Yoga I could not; know, nor did 
I dare ask, for I felt that to be improper 
inquisitiveness. I could not, how- 
ever, help asking him if it was not true 
that Hatha-Yogis were possessed of 
miraculous powers. He smiled, nodding 
affirmatively, but added that while 
those powers seemed to appeal so much 
to others they were seldom availed of 
by Yogis themselves, for they feared 
that the use of the powers might bring 
desires and attraction to niabTialisni 
which were the greatest stumbling 
blocks on the path of spiritual advajic* - 
ment. Appreciating my curiosity 
regarding his own self, he said, that he 
never had an occasion nor the inclina- 
tion to test if he had acquired any 
powers ; but there was one. thing which 
he had come to realize, and that was, 
that he would not die unless he himself 
willed it. 

Sitting face to face with that strange 
man, with a smouldering log of wood 
separating us, inside the dark ruins of 
an age-old building, in a none*.too 
frequented pt'irt of the Hima||iyas, when 
I heard that confid^t assertion by the 
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Yogi, whose countenance flushed up as 
his lips uttered those words, I confess 
my hairs stood on ends — 1 knew not 
^hy. All that 1 instinctively felt was 
Ihe presence of supernatural greatness, 
and as 1 looked at that slim figure, 
radiant with an unmistakable glow of 
deep self-confidence, rendered brighter 
by the light of the fire against the dark 
background of the room, and heard 
that strangest of strange things — that 
he would not die unless he himself 
willed so — my body shivered. When I 
recovered and looked up, his eyes were 
still on me, but his gaze was vacant. 


for he seemed to be lost in meditation. 
His soul which had uttered those words 
was engrossed in the supreme realiza- 
tion of himself. — ^What was I then for 
it to take notice of? 

How often have I pondered over 
those words of the Yogi? How often 
have I argued within myself about the 
impossibility of his assertion, and about 
its being no more than a mere inspired 
outburst ! But never have I been able 
to shake off my conviction in its truth. 
What was indeed death to that emanci- 
pated soul? 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA, THE ENLKJHTENED 

By Mrs. Jean Park McCracken 


Wlien it first came to my attention 
that the Vedantists were about to cele- 
brate the birthday of Gautama Buddha, 
although they themselves are not 
Buddhists, and that they also celebrate 
the natal anniversary of .Tesus Christ, I 
was happily impressed with that spirit 
of religious tolerance which reveres all 
great spiritual teachers, and I was re- 
minded of the Bible verse: 

‘IIow beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him who bringeth glad 
tidings of great joy’ — as expressing the 
attitude of the Vedantists towards all 
these great prophets. 

There are no chapters in history which 
are more noble than those which tell of 
the coming of the founders of religion, 
to the men of their time — Isaiah in 
Jerusalem; Socrates in Athens; Zoro- 
aster in Persia, and Buddha in India. 

They relate the new visions of eternal 
thinp that come to men through the 
niedium of .e!!(aIted personalities — one of 
the noblest of whom was Gautama 
Buddha. . ^ 


Although Buddhism has well-nigh 
died out in Gautama Buddha’s own 
land, and while corrupt and quiescent in 
many places, yet it is still sufficiently 
vital to dominate the lives of hundreds 
of millions. 

This great teacher is conceded to be 
the chief artificer of Eastern civilization 
and the contributor of some of its finest 
features. 

Gautama Buddha — a prince — went 
forth in the bloom of his youth (29) to 
find a way of escape from the harrowing 
sorrows of life which seemed to stalk 
uiihiudcTcd in the midst of everything 
that had life. 

From his early youth he seems to have 
brooded over the unavoidable miseries 
of this earthly existence that old age 
with its attendant decrepitude should 
in time be upon each ; that racking sick- 
ness may at any time seize one ; and that 
death would inevitably cut off all present 
sources of enjoyment. 

For weeks he sat plunged in abstrac- 
tion, revolving the causes of things. 
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He reflected that being born to this 
earthly existence subjects man to its 
evils, and therefore the way of salvation 
was in escape from birth. But whence 
came this birth or continued existence ? 
Through a long series of reasoning on 
intermediate causes he came to the con- 
clusion that ‘ignorance’ is the primary 
cause of rebirth and therefore the re- 
moval of ignorance would cause rebirth, 
with all its consequent woes, to cease. 

He reasoned that ignorance implied 
error; error implied limitation; limita- 
tion, individuality ; individuality, 
separation, and separation implied 
birth — a separation from the one 
Life which was conceived of as a unity. 
Hence birth is an evil because it is in- 
separable from ignorance. 

Man, he perceived, was a creature of 
desire, and only the removal of ignorance 
could lead to the suppression of desire 
and only the suppression of desire 
could lead to peace, while only the com- 
plete extinction of all desire could free 
one from rebirth and gain him Nirvana, 
since, so long as material desires re- 
mained one would be magnetized to the 
place where these desires could be ful- 
filled. 

He had souglit with weariness and toil 
for this secret of life. lie wasted time in 
following wrong roads. He demonstrated 
to himself the foolishness of many 
thoughts, but never discouraged he 
sought until he found and what he found 


he gave to all men as a heritage for ever 
that the way might be easier for them. 

Although his search had led him 
almost to the point of death by the 
rigours of the austerities he practised, 
at the eleventh hour his splendid sanity 
brought him the realization that self-tor- 
ture was not the way to enlightenment, 
and as the intuition, which is the gospel 
of Gautama, dawned upon his mind, he 
became an Arahat — an emancipated one, 
— the Buddha— an enlightened one- 
seeing clearly the way to put an end to 
rebirth, and also that his own release 
from rebirth had come. 

I am sure that to fathom Buddha's 
wonderful scheme of life is worth serious 
and sympathetic study. Such study 
would bring us the knowledge of the 
debt of the Buddha to the philosophy of 
the Upunishads and of that which is of 
greater importance to us of the West, 
the indebtedness of Western thought of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus and Jesus 
himself to the same sacred sour(?e. It 
is attested by many that an exhaustive 
and appreciative study of Gautama 
seems to heighten a supreme devotion 
to Jesus Christ. 

Such was Gautama Buddha !- -a 
majestic character, a rare lover of man- 
kind, a hater of sham, a seeker after the 
unknown God. His teachings should be 
known by all those who wish to undtr- 
stand one of the titanic forces of our 
own day as well as of antiquity. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


SCIENTIFIC FARMING 

The Hindu in a leading article on 
‘the Plight of the Country-side’ draws 
attention to the many difficulties under 
which the agriculturist in India labours. 
Rural indebtedness, the reform of co- 
operative credit societies, the establish- 
ment of land mortgage banks and above 
all the devising of measures for increas- 
ing production and making agriculture 
pay are some of the problems discussed. 
Attention is drawn to certain interesting 
experiments carried out in the United 
States of America. A great insurance 
company which had nearly two million 
dollars locked up in farm mortgages 
‘engaged the services of a trained agri- 
culturist as the head of its farm-loan 
division and commissioned him to put 
through a programme of development 
and rehabilitation of these farms. 
These rehabilitated farms were let out 
on annual leases at a share-rental basis; 
tenants were reiiuired to follow a scienti- 
fic crop rotation schedule under the 
supervision of the company’s representa- 
tives and the results were recorded. 
Advertised for sale as “opportunity 
farms,” these were taken up as sound 
going concerns by the members of the 
public. Last year the company sold 
1*164 such farms, 91 per cent of the 
purchasers were resident farmers to 
whom the company gave easy hire-pur- 
chase terms. The secret of the success 
of the company lies in the fact that it 
has demonstrated to rural communities 
how scientific farming can be made to 
P^y* A similar experiment may be 
fried in this country. 


SCIENTIFIC AND NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

In the course ot his presidential address 
at the Indian Science Congress at 
Benares, Sir Ardeshir Dalai emphasized 
the mission ot Science and Industry and 
put in a powerful plea for the expendi- 
ture of much larger sums of money on 
scientific and industrial research in this 
country. ‘In Great Britain,’ he said 
‘the responsibility for planning the pro- 
grammes ot research, even when the cost 
is borne directly by the Government, 
rests with rcscarcli councils nr com- 
mittees who arc not themselves State 
servants but dislinguished representa- 
tives of pure science and industry. It 
is to be hoped that if any comparable 
organization is developed in India, there 
will be a proj^cr representation of scien- 
tific men from the universities and 
corresponding institutions and also of 
the industries directly concerned. It is of 
the highest importance that the detailed 
planning of research should be left 
entirely in the hands of those who have 
the requisite specialized knowledge of 
the problems which require attack. In 
the British organizations there is no 
political atmosphere, but of course the 
responsibility of allocating the necessary 
funds ultimately rests with the Govern- 
ment.* Various olher speakers also 
emphasized the need for research and 
drew attention to the important part 
which science can play in developing the 
natural resources of this country and 
thereby help her to take her proper place 
in the comity of nations. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BENGAL VAISIINAVISM. By Bimn 
Chandra Pal. Published by The Modern 
Book Agency, 10, College Square, Calcuila, 
Pp. m. Price Ks, 2, 

Though Vaishnavism is found in different 
parts of India, the philosophy of Bengal 
Vaishnavism has certain distinct features. 
The definition of Bhakti according to Bengal 
Vaishnavism is the worship of the Lord, 
who is the director of all the senses, 
through the activity of the senses which 
have been purified and freed from all desire 
for physical enjoyment. To quote the 
author: ‘The Vaishnava movement in 
Bengal, initiated by Sri Chaifanya Maha- 
prabhu, not only gave us a new theology 
of the Absolute or a new philosophy of art 
or created new forms of beauty through its 
lyrics, — the richest in the whole body of 
Bengali literature — but it delivered a new 
social message, the message of the presence 
of the Lord in every human individually 
and collectively in the human society, and 
applied itself to secure both individual and 
social uplift.* Herein we have the gist of 
the new awakening Bengal Vaishnavism has 
brought about in the life and thought of 
the people. Tho entire thought and realiza- 
tions of the Bengal School of Vaishnavism 
have been built upon certain scriptural 
texts called the ‘Mahavakyas,* such as the 
Brahmananda Valli of the Taittiriya Upa- 
nishad and the Parama Tattva as described 
in the Bhagavata. The Bhakti cult centres 
round the love (as differentiated from lust) 
of Srimati Radha for Sri Krishna. Sri 
Krishna is the embodiment of all Rasas or 
the essence of the senses, and, therefore, 
Sri Krishna is the one and only Supreme 
Object of all sense activities. 

The book is divided into six chapters. 
The first two chapters are introductory. 
In the third chapter a detailed description 
of the various Rasas and Bhavas is given. 
Kccrtana or devotional singing plays an 
important part in Bhakti Sadhana. An 
account of the different kinds of Vaishnava 
lyrics and the special Bhavas they express, 
together with representative examples, is 
contaijed in the next chapter. In the last 
two chapters the author has many interest- 
ing and original things to say regarding the 
contributions of the Vaishnava movement 


to the moral and social life of Bengali 
people. At the end is appended a short 
article written by Mr. Pal on the doctrine 
of incarnation according to tho Bengal 
School of Vaishnavism. 

SANSKRIT 

VLJNANA DIPIKA. By Padmaiada- 
ciivRYA. Editud by Umesji Misiiha, M.A.. 
D. Litt. Published by the Allahabad Uni- 
versity, Pp. Price Re. 1. 

Padmapuda was one of the foremost disci- 
ples of Aeharya Shankara. His commentary 
on the Shariraka Bhnsliya called Panchapa- 
dika, stands out as a monumental work on 
Advaita Vedanta. The present treatise 
attributed to him discusses the various 
means for the attainment of the siiprenie 
goal of life — the realization of the idenlily 
between the individual self and the Uni- 
versal Sdf. In tracing the cause of bondaiic 
and Samsara the author alludes to the 
views of a number of differing schools and 
concludes that Ihougli Vasana and Janiua, 
ns shown by them, are contributory causes 
to the bondage of man, it is Karma which 
is ultimately responsible for the exislenco 
of Samsara. So, a complete annihilalion 
of Karma can alone lend man to his 
cherished goal, the realization of Brahman. 

There are two ways to get rid of Karma; 
Karmahhava, i.e. complete cessation from 
Tvork, and Phalabliava, which means the 
absence of any desire for the fruits of 
actions. Padmapada says that it is the 
latter that frees man from the bondage of 
Karma. Karma has to be performed, but 
without any desire. Thus performed H 
purifies the heart of the aspirant, endows 
him with Vairagya and .Inana, and Icatb 
him evenlually to the state of liberation 
or Akarma. Free from all bondage he then 
realizes his identity with Brahman, 

The different phases of 'Karma such as 
Sanchita, Sanchiyamana and Prarabdha 
have been discussed at length, and various 
means of performing Karma without 
attachment to its results have also been 
enumerated. 

The text consists of seventy-one eouplels 
and a running commentary called Vivritti, 
which is at once lucid and scholarly, 
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been added to the book. A short summary 
of the text is given in English in the 
beginning. The printing and get-up are 
quite satisfactory. 

Tbe book, as it comes from the pen of a 
icnowned philosopher of India and deals 
with some of the most intricate problems 
of religion and philosophy, will, we hope, 
be of much interest to the scliolarly world. 


GUJERATI 

Ma Sarada. Published by Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, RajkoU Pp. 56. Price 
$ As. 

It contains n short but beautifully written 
biographical sketch of Sri Sarada Devi or 
the Holy Mother, the spiritual consort of 
Sri Ramakrishna. It also gives some of her 
illuminating conversations setting forth her 
teachings. 


>JEWS AND REPORTS 

SWAMI MADIIAVANANDA’tS TOUR 


Recently Srimat Swami MadUavanaiida, 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission, went 
a short preaching tour during which he 
visited a miniber of our centres, addressed 
the public and students at various places and 
met numerous friends and devotees of the 
Mission. Leaving Rclur Math on March 4, 
1911, he reached Midnaporo, where ho stayed 
for the night and met some of the friends of 
the Sevashrarna. He next visited Rankuni 
wliere he reached on the morning of the 
olli. Here he delivered two lectures, one in 
English on “Sri Uainakrishna and Practical 
Vedanta” on the 5th evening and another 
ill Bengali on “Sri Raniakrishiia^s Life 
and Teacliings” on the Glh. On the Gth 
he also visited on invitation the Borstal 
School and the Amar Kcanan, about 13 miles 
off from the town, and addressed the boys 
at both the places. 

The Swami left Bankura on the 71 h 
morning and reached Palna the same cvcii- 
big, psying a flying visit to the Asansol 
Ashrama on the way. At Palna he lectured 
every evening from March 8 to Mnrcli 11 on 
various aspects of Sri Ramakrishna’s Life 
and Teachings at the Patna Ashrama, the 
B. N. College Hall, the Bihar Young Men’s 
Institute and the Ashrama respectively. Ail 
the lectures were in English except the last 
one which was in Bengali and was delivered 
hi a ladies’ gathering. A large number of 
friends and devotees of the Ashrama met the 
Swami at Patna. 


Leaving Patna on the night of the 11th 
Ihe Swami w’ent to Benares and slopped at 
the R. K. Mission Home of service tor the 
l‘.?lh and the 13th, meeting the important 
workers and friends. Leaving Benares on the 
Uth he reached Lucknow the same night 
after a feiv hours* visit to the Cawnporc 
Ashrama on the way. At Lucknow he gave 
a lecture on Sri Ramakrishna on the ICth 
and met some important friends. On the 
same day he also visited the Vidyant Hindu 
High School and gave a talk to the hoys. 
Returning to Benares the same night he 
stayed there till the night of the 17th. 
Here he gave a talk to the w^orkers. From 
Benares he went to Monghyr, where he 
stopped till the ItHh and met a number of 
notable persons in connection with the pro- 
posed college at Belli r. 

The Swami left Monghj^r on the 20th and 
arrived at Jasidih the same noon, where he 
was received by some members of the Vidya- 
pilh, Deoghar. From .Jasidih he motored to 
the Vidyapith. The hoys of the Vidyapith 
presented an address to the Swami on the 
morning of 21st, to wdiicli Ihe Swami gave 
a suitable reply. At Deoghar he met the 
members of the Local Committee of the 
Vidyapith and was invited to tea along with 
the members of the Committee by Rai 
Bahadur A. N. Das. Afterw’ards he addres- 
sed a public meeting on Sri Ramakrishna 
in Bengali at the local High School. Leav- 
ing Deoghar the same night he returned to 
the Math on the morning of the 22nd. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH CUARITAUI.E msPKNSARY. MADRAS 

tion^of * premier institii- incrplion over forty years ago it has been 

e Ramakrishna Order. Since its carrying on various humanitarian activities 
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in the form of spiritual ministration and 
social service. The Charitable Dispensary 
was started as a side-activity of the Math 
in the year 1925. The report for the year 
1940 shows what a large section of the 
poorer public of Madras derive medical 
relief from it. The Dispensary provides 
both for allopathic and homoeopathic treat- 
ments. The total number of cases treated 
during the year was 01,543, of which 12,505 
were new and 40,03S repeated ones. 18,795 
patients received homoeopathic treatment. 
Cases examined in the laboratory were 149 
and the number of surgical operations was 
1,385. 

The Math popularizes the universal teach- 
ings of Vedania through regular classes and 
occasional lectures and discourses in various 


parts of the city and outside. Two monthly 
journals, one in English and the other iii 
Tamil, are conducted. Besides, the Math 
has published a good number of English, 
Tamil and Telugu books on the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swarni 
Vivekananda and has translated many 
Upanishads into English. The Math also 
undertakes relief activities in the city and 
outside whenever necessary. 

Present Needs of the Dispensary: (i) \ 
permanent endowment fund procuring u 
monthly income of at least Hs. 350/- for the 
maintenance of the Dispensary. (2) Suitable 
donations in kind or cash making avilahic 
for the Dispensary medical appliances for 
the surgical, pathological and other dcpnrl- 
ments. 


SIND 


The birthday annivcrrwnry of Sri Bama- 
krishna was celebrated at several places in 
Sind. A largely attended public meeting 
was held in this connection at the Bama- 
krishna Ashraina, Karfu*bi, on 2nd March 
1941, in which speeches on the life and 
teachings of Sri Baninkrislina were delivered 
in English, Sindhi and Hindi. TTydernbad. 
a cultural centre of Sind, also celebrated the 


anniversary on the same day. The occasion 
was observed at Siihkiir by organizing two 
meetings on the 1st and 2nd of March. 
Swami Satswanipannnda of the Bama- 
krishna Order addressed both the gather 
ings on the life and gospel of the Master. 
Neushahr Ferozc, a small town in llic 
District of Nawuib Shah, also celebrated the. 
birthday with due observances. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISllNA 

Karma-Yoga 


Sri Ramakrifthna : ‘A Sannyasin has 
t(» "ivc up all haiikorin"s after lust 
and gold. He cannot again go after 
them. One cannot swallow back what 
one has spat out. If a Sannyasin helps 
anybody with, anything he docs not 
arrogate the virtue of the act to him- 
self. Mercy belongs to God alone. 
How can a man be the author of 
mercy? Acts of mercy or charity take 
place in accordance with the will of 
Rama. A man of true renunciation 


relinquishes all desire for enjoyment 
both in mind and practice. 

‘Men of the world require money; 
they have to maintain their family. 
■They have to earn and make provision 
for their wives and children. A bird 


and a Sannyasin do not lay by any- 
thing. But when young ones are born 
a bird gathers and brings food for them 
'^th its beaks. Even for it there is 
then necessity for storing. 

A man living a household life but 
cn owed with pure devotion performs 


his duties without any attachment. 
All fruits of actions — loss or gain, 
happiness or misery — he resigns to the 
Lord, and prays to Him day and night 
for devotion at His feet. He has no 
desire for anything else. This is called 
Nishkama Karma or work without any 
desire. The works of a Sannyasin also 
are free from desires. But unlike the 
householder he does not engage in any 
worldly activity. 

‘If a householder makes charity to 
anybody without any motive or desire, 
the good he renders thereby is to none 
else but to his own self. He series the 
Lord who resides in the hear% of all. 
And to have the privilege of serving 
the Lord is beneficial to the man who 
serves and not to others. So, by 
practising charity he does good to his 
own self and not to anybody else. If 
a man serves the Lord who dwells in 
the heart of all — man, animal and 
insect — and if he does not want any 
name or fame, or even heaven, or any 
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return from those whom he serves, his 
work is truly desireless. Such selfless 
work does him immense good. This is 
called Karjna-Yoga and constitutes a 
path for the realization of God. But 
it is a very difficult path and is not 
suitable for this iron age. 

‘So I bold that a man who shows 
mercy to others, helps the needy, and 
undertakes similar other works disinter- 
estedly renders good really to himself. 
It lies only in the power of God to do 
good to others. He has created the 
sun and the moon, given father and 
mother to all beings, and has provided 
them with fruits, flowers and food. 
The love and affection that parents 
bear towards their children have been 
supplied by Him for the preservation 
of all living beings. He is the source 
of the kindness that manifests itself in 
kind people. He has provided for the 
protection of the helpless by endowing 
the beneficent with mercy. He can have 
a hundred ways to get His will done 
irrespective of whether you show any 
mercy or not. His decree can never 
remain unfulfilled. 

‘What then .is the duty of a man? 
It is this: He should take refuge in God 
and pray to Him with all the earnest- 
ness of his soul to bless him with His 
vision and realization. 

God Alonk is REAii, Everything 
Else Unreal 

‘Shambhu told me, “I have a great 
desire to set up some hospitals and 
dispensaries so that there may be some 
relief Jtor the poor.” I replied, “Yes, 
it is good if you can do it without any 
personal motive. But it is very diffi- 
cult for one devoid of sincere devotion 
to God to be perfectly selfless. More- 
over, if you are involved too much in 
work yon are very likely to be caught 
unawares in the meshes of desires. We 


often think, when we undertake a work, 
that we are doing it quite disinterested- 
ly, but we do not know how the desire 
for name and fame has already crept 
in. Moreover, excessive work leaves 
one no time to think of God and thus 
makes him forgetful of Him.” I told 
him further, “Shambhu, let me put 
you a question. If God appears before 
you what will you ask of Him? Will 
you ask for some hospitals and dispen- 
saries or for a perpetual vision of Him ? 
Nothing else can attract you if you see 
Him once.” 

‘Those who build up hospitals and 
dispensaries and take delight in it are, 
no doubt, good people. But they 
belong to a different class. A man of 
pure devotion wants nothing but God. 
If he is entangled unavoidably in 
excessive work, he prays yearningly to 
the Lord saying, “Lord, have mercy 
on me and reduce my work. My mind 
should ever bo devoted to I'her; but 
contrary to this, it is shedding all its 
energy in useless pursuits, in the 
thought of worldly things !” People 
of pure devotion arc a class by them- 
selves. Pure devotion can hardly bo 
attained unless one realizes the fact that 
God alone is real and everything eL'ie 
is unreal, that the nature of the world 
is fleeting and transitory, while God 
who has created it is cteriial and 
everlasting. 

‘Janaka and others carried on work, 
because, they wc'c cominissiouftl 
for it.’ 

Sciences and Realization of God: 

Which First? 

Sri Ramakriuhna (to Bankim) : 
‘There are people who think that 
the realization of God remains 
attainable till one acquires the know 
edge of scriptures and other sciences* 
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They believe that the knowledge 
of the world and its beings and 
the study of different sciences form the 
first step towards the realization of God. 
(All laugh). They hold that God can- 
not be known unless His creation has 
been known. What do you say ? 
Which should be known first -sciences 
or God?’ 


Bankim: ‘Yes, we should first 
gather a fair knowledge about the 
world. How can we expect to know 
God unless we know at least a little 
about this world? One should study 
and know of the world first.’ 

Sri Bamakrishna: ‘IIow in the 
same groove all of you move ! But 
it was God wIk) existed first and then 
followed the creation. Know Him first 
and then you can know everything if 
you like. 

‘If you can, by some means or other, 
manage to have a talk with Jadu 
Mullick, you can know from him, if 
you like, how many buildings and 
garden-houses he possesses and how 
much Government Paper he has got. 
dadu Mullick himself will supply you 
the information. But if you do not 
call on and talk lo him, or arc not 
allowed access to liim by the gatc- 
kcc])cps, how^ can you get the true in- 
formation? Everything can be known 
when He is known. But you will have 
no inelinatioii then to know of other 
trivial things. It has been said so in 
the Vedas also. People talk of the 
good qualities of a man so long as he is 
absent from the spot. But as soon as 
the man makes his appearance all these 
talks come to an end and the people 
oblivious of everything else become 
absorbed in talks with him. Nothing 
^'Ise can then hold their mind. 


if 

to 


‘God should be known lirst and then 
you choose you may pay attention 
His creation and other things. 


Valmiki was initiated with the Rama- 
Mantra but he was asked to repeat the 
word Mar4. Ma means God and rfl 
the world. So, the knowledge of God 
is ever followed and never preceded by 
that of the world. If you have the 
knowledge of one you can have the 
knowledge of many. One followed by 
fifty zeros makes a huge number. But 
omit the one and the zeros lose their 
value. So it is the one that makes the 
many. The many always follow and 
depend on the one. Similarly creation 
both animate and inanimate occupies 
a subordinate place to God. 

‘You are to know God. Why do 
you trouble yourself so much with the 
world, its creation and the sciences ? 
You like to cat mango. What necessity 
is there for you to know how many 
trees are there in the garden, how 
many branches the trees have got, and 
how many leaves are there on the 
branches ? You have come to eat 
mango and so pay your attention to 
that. Human life is meant for the 
realization of God. To forget this and 
divert the mind lo other things is not 
good. If you have come to eat mango 
devote yourself solely to that !’ 

Bankim: ‘But how lo get the 
mango ?’ 

Sri Bamakrishna: ‘Pray to Him 
with your heart and soul. He will 
surely listen to you if you arc sincere. 
He might even be pleased to place you 
in some good company that will render 
the attainment of your goal easier : 
Or it may even happen that somebody 
might come and give you definite direc- 
tion in the words, “Follow this and 
you will realize God.” ’ 

Bankim: ‘Who is he? Spiritual 
preceptor? He will reserve the good 
mangoes for himself and offer me only 
the rejected ones.’ (Laughter). 

Sri Bamakrishna: ‘Why? He gives 
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to each what is suitable for him. Can 
rich dishes be digested by all ? If a fish 
is brought to the house the mother does 
not prepare the same rich curry for all 


the children. For a son weak in health 
and suffering from stomach troubles, she 
prepares a simple dish. But does she 
love him less for that? 


CELESTIAL JOY ^ 

Truth, and celestial Joy, 

And heaven-born Love Thou art, 
Bright Star, whose steady beams 
Our living gloom destroy ! 

He solely in whose heart 
Thy pure reflection gleams, 

Can bear the weary weight 
Of human misery ! 

What rapturous delight 
To sit and meditate 
Upon Thy constancy, 

And feel Thy secret might ! 

Only Thy Bhakta knows 
The bliss of Thy embrace ; 

Yet only through Thy grace 
Even his rapture grows ! 


— John Moffitt 


* Translated from a Bengali Poem by John Moffitt. 
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THE SCIENTIST AND THE MYSTIC 
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Since the time of the ancient Greek 
philosophers the West is credited with 
the possession of the scientific outlook 
and the ^unchanging’ East has in all 
ages been held up as the custodian of 
the spiritual treasures gathered by 
mystics and seers. These popular 
judgements arc, of course, based upon 
broad generalizations. Plato and 
Plotinus, Meister Eckhart, Jacob 
Boehme, and Ruysbroeck of ancient 
times as well as Emerson, Elake and 
others of modern times have shed their 
brilliance appearing in the western 
firmament and have guided many a 
soul in the pathway of the spirit. 
Turning eastwards we find that 
Kanada, the founder of the 'Vaisheshika 
school of philosophy, Varaha-Mihira, 
Hie mathematician, the alchemists of 
Medieval India and others have pur- 
sued the study of external nature and 
the tradition set up by them has been 
maintained by learned savants such as 
Dr. P. C. Ray, Sir J. C. Bose, and Sir 
C. V. Raman. Pure science is the 
common property of all mankind; it 
knows no geographical barriers and will 
continue to have its votaries among all 
the nations of the world. Pure mysti- 
cism likewise would blossom in all 
climes and in all ages in the hearts of 
those fortunate souls which the 
Supreme Spirit has chosen for its own. 
In spite of the universality which wc 
ascribe to both science and mysticism, 
we recognize an element of truth in the 
popular judgement that classifies the 
outlook of the West as material and 
that of the East as spiritual. The 
judgement is not that of a scholar who 
traces the history of science or mysti- 
cism and brings to light the names of 


the illustrious men and women who 
by their devoted labours have advanced 
the realms of knowledge in these two 
great departments of human en- 
deavour. With that unerring instinct 
that helps an individual to detect his 
neighbour’s attitude towards life, the 
common people of both the hemispheres 
have passed judgement upon themselves 
and upon their neighbours on the 
other side of the globe, each party 
claiming priority of place to that which 
it considers peculiarly as its own. 
What are the premises from which the 
common man has drawn his conclu- 
sion ? The common man is not expect- 
ed to be conversant either with science 
or mysticism. For a matter of that, 
the demagogue who denounces religion 
as the cause of national decay and his 
equally vociferous opponent who con- 
demns the science laboratory calling it 
the devil’s own workshop only exhibit 
their ignorance of the achievements of 
scientists and mystics, who are among 
the greatest, the noblest and the best 
flowers of the human race. We admit 
the common man’s ignorance, and we 
also accept the possibility of his judge- 
ment being vitiated by his incapacity 
to differentiate between the true scien- 
tist and the pseudo-scientist and the 
true mystic and the pseudo-mystic, but 
we credit the common man with that 
instinct which finds out the general atti- 
tude towards life which large numbers 
of his neighbours happen to possess. 
He meets his neighbours in the shrine 
as well as in the beer-shop, in the 
market-place as well as in the factory, 
in the seclusion of his home as well as 
in the public square where the dema- 
gogue attempts to guide the country’s 
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politics. The daily press and the small 
talk of his neighbours convey to him 
valuable information. If our common 
man belongs to one of the materially 
successful nations, he becomes imbued 
with a certain amount of racial pride 
and ascribes all kinds of virtues to his 
own people tracing them all to the 
nation’s special attitude towards life. 
* * * 

Men who suffer under political 
domination, unless their souls are 
dead, have also their own racial pride 
that emphasizes the cultural achieve- 
ments of their own past. The course 
of world history during the past two 
or three centuries marks out the 
nations of Eur-America as the posses- 
sors of material wealth and the power 
that it conveys. The tide may turn 
to-morrow and put power into the hands 
of the ancient nations of the East and 
the infant nations of Africa. But 
to-day as things are, the power-in- 
toxicated nations of the West claim 
that science has led them to the peak 
of prosperity. The higher values of 
life appear to be forgotten. The dis- 
covery of America, the rise of indus- 
trialism, and the rapid expansion of 
trade have been the cause of material 
prosperity as well as of spiritual 
decline. The disillusionment is bound 
to come sooner or later. In the mean- 
time, the common man’s judgement 
that the scientific West is material and 
the mystical East is spiritual holds 
good. The true scientist is often as 
‘other-worldly’ as the true mystic when 
he concentrates his whole attention on 
the search itself. After the nugget of 
gold has been discovered, both the 
scientist and the mystic return to the 
plane of everyday life and with com- 
mendable practicality order the com- 
mon concerns of life. Both are valu- 
able to human society, for man sharing 
the characteristics of the angel and the 


brute needs sustenance for his soul as 
well as for his body. 

* « « 

Words often exaggerate or minimize 
the true import of the objects which 
they signify. The natural sciences have 
appropriated to themselves the name 
science. Etymologically the word 
signifies knowledge. When the ancients 
spoke of grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, music, geometry and astro- 
nomy as the seven terrestrial sciences 
and civil law, Christian law, practical 
theology, devotional theology, dogmatic 
theology, mystic theology, and pole- 
mical theology as the seven celestial 
sciences, they used the word in its ori- 
ginal meaning as covering all knowl- 
edge. Monks were the founders of the 
first universities both in the East as 
well as in the West. When secular 
power took possession of the centres of 
learning, less attention was paid to tlio 
celestial sciences and the branches of 
knowledge which were grouped under 
terrestrial sciences came to be sub- 
divided under the heads of the human- 
ities and the sciences. The original 
meaning of the word, however, stuck 
on to it and thus by a mere philological 
illusion and the natural indolence of 
humanity men came to believe that the 
natural sciences covered the ground of 
all that was to be known and what lay 
outside their scope was mere specula- 
tion not worthy to be classed as true 
knowledge. The brilliant achievements 
of the scientists and the extreme 
conservatism of the theologian con- 
firmed people in the belief that the 
scientist was the only man of knowledge 
and the doctor of religion was at best 
a nincompoop and at worst a sheer 
fraud. 

* * * 

The political domination of the West 
and the consequent cultural domina- 
tion made the young generation that is 
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growing up in India to accept the cur- 
rent coin of the West at its face value. 
It is quite in the fitness of things to 
pursue the study of the natural sciences 
and apply them to the development of 
the resources of the country. But it is 
entirely wrong and unworthy of the 
traditions of this great country to con- 
fine liberal studies to the narrow circle 
of the natural sciences and to speak as 
if there was nothing in heaven and earth 
beyond the limits covered by them. 
The world turns to the East and 
particularly to India for the inner light 
that will dispel the darkness of mate- 
rialism and help man to see life in its 
true perspective. Will the descendants 
of ancient Rishis pay no heed to the 
appeal of the world ? The securing of 
political emancipation and the solution 
of our country’s economic problems 
may loom large before our eyes. These 
are undoubtedly urgent problems. But 
is this country’s soul so dead as to 
make it turn a deaf oar to the call of a 
world that has lost its way in the blind 
alleys of materialism. By parting 
ways from secular science Christianity 
appears to have lost its hold on the 
intelligentsia of the West. The time 
seems to be most propitious for Eastern 
thought to step in and effect a harmony 
between the ‘terrestrial’ and the 
‘celestial’ sciences and thereby give fresh 
vigour to both. 

* * 4 

Let it be remembered that the mystic 
thought of India has never been mere 
speculation or mere emotional rapture 
wholly devoid of intellectual content. 
Its method was all along something 
similar to that of modern science. 
Hypotheses were submitted to rigorous 
tests. The mind itself constituted the 
laboratory. A thorough-going disci- 
pline of body and mind were considered 
essential for the practice of Yoga. The 
details regarding the discipline and the 


practices have been handed down 
through a succession of Gurus and 
disciples beginning from the hoary past. 
The tradition is still alive. Even as 
physical energy and material wealth 
should be accumulated before one thinks 
of distributing them, so also the trea- 
sures of the spirit should be patiently 
gathered before a person can qualify 
himself as a teacher of the eternal 
wisdom. The feverish frenzy that 
characterizes the modern man is not 
the way to achieve the higher things 
of the spirit; it is not even conducive 
to higher secular learning. The would- 
be Yogi as well as the would-be scholar 
should discipline the surging passions 
of the mind and make it as calm as a 
deep mountain-lake, the unruffled sur- 
face of which mirrors the blue sky, 
stars and mountain peaks. It is not 
easy to establish communion with the 
eternal source of all knowledge and all 
power; but it can be done and has to 
be done by the aspirant who desires to 
realize the supreme values of life. Take 
the lives of the great prophets, Muham- 
mad the prophet of Islam spent a long 
time in the mountains far away from 
human habitations; Jesus retired into 
the solitude of the desert; Buddha sat 
under the Bodhi tree with the firm 
determination to realize the truth or 
die in the attempt. Even the busy 
man who lives in a crowded city can 
have a secluded room set apart for 
prayer and holy meditation. Think 
of the amount of time and effort which 
a person gives to the mastering of a 
subject like law or one of the several 
branches of physical science. Should 
he not give more time and spend more 
effort in mastering the laws of the 
spiritual realm and the supreme science 
of soul-making? 

* « * 

Secular learning forms the steps of the 
ladder that reaches from earth to heaven. 
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The prophet of Islam exhorted his fol- 
lowers to cultivate learning and the 
ancient sages of Hinduism were the 
teachers of both forms of knowledge, the 
sacred and the secular. Auguste Comte, 
the founder of the positivistic school of 
philosophy, spoke of three stages of 
thinking or philosophizing calling them 
the theological, metaphysical and the 
positive. Let us not be misled by his 
terminology; by theological Comte 
meant primitive religious and such 
other faiths which call upon their 
adherents to accept dogmas and doc- 
trines without submitting them to the 
light of reason. Vedanta, the science of 
reality, occupying the highest place in 
the hierarchy of sciences accepts reason 
and in doing so accepts all the sciences. 
Its transcending the limitations of 
science should be interpreted not as 
rejection but as renunciation after 
acceptance and fulfilment. The illus- 
tration of the ladder may help us once 
again. The man who has reached the 
topmost rung of the ladder cannot be 
said to have rejected or discarded the 
lower rungs that helped him to ascend 
the ladder. His action towards the 
lower rungs may be more correctly des- 
cribed as acceptance, fuliilment and 
renunciation. Men that seek the higher 
have to detach themselves from the 
lower; there is no other way. One can- 
not serve both God and Mammon. Comte 
admirably describes the lower rungs of 
the ladder of knowledge. The simplest 
science and therefore the one that 
should be mastered first is the science 
of number — ^Arithmetic and Algebra. 
These constitute the first philosophy, 
the lowest and therefore the most 
fundamental rung in the ladder of 
knowledge. The second is Geometry 
which presupposes a knowledge of the 
laws 01 number. Rational Mechanics is 
the next higher rung and it presupposes 
a knowledge of the first two. Astro- 


nomy is the next higher rung. Physics 
is the step above it. Above it stands 
Chemistry, for it presupposes a 
knowledge of Physics. Biology is the 
next higher rung. Social Physics or 
Sociology is the highest rung as con- 
ceived by Comte. The Upanishadic 
thinkers and Plato accept all 'these and 
proceed a step higher by proclaiming 
the supreme value of self-knowledge, 
Atma-Jnana. ‘Know thyself* is the 
dictum that exhorts the aspirant to 
seek the highest. ‘What doth it profit 
a man if he gains the whole world and 
loses his own soul ?* 

* « * 

There is a kind of completeness, a 
consummation in each one of the lower 
levels. The mathematician would re- 
duce to numbers, forms and formulae 
all objects, relations and phenomena 
that he can possibly tackle with the 
help of his powerful tool. Certain 
values such as the concept of beauty 
and phenomena such as the repnxluc- 
tion of living organisms elude his grasp. 
The physicist too attempts a complete 
explanation of the riddle of the uni- 
verse, but stands utterly confused w^heii 
he finds that the gentle eyes f)f a 
comely maid has enough power to up- 
set the gravity of a learned professor. 
He fails to understand in the light of 
his chosen science the tremendous power 
lodged in a pair of eyes. The biologist 
steps in next and realizes that the acti- 
vity exhibited by living organisms, trail' 
scend the mathematician’s abstrac- 
tions and the various forms of energy 
formulated by physicists. He dis- 
covers the laws of organic life. Like 
Sir J. C. Bose he may extend the prin- 
ciple of response to stimuli to crystals 
and metals also. Still the riddle re- 
mains unsolved. That species of 
animal known in his terminology fls 
homo sapiens eludes his grasp. Human 
behaviour can be studied only in the 
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social group and consequently the 
sociologist steps into the arena and ably 
aided by his brother the anthropologist 
studies the evolution of the social 
group. The behaviour exhibited by 
certain individuals known as prophets 
and seers and the remarkable power 
exhibited by them in moulding the 
destinies of individuals and nations are 
subjects which he cannot honestly 
tackle. One such prophet appears in 
the desert regions of Arabia. ‘One 
spark, on a world of what seemed 
black, unnoticcable sand. But lo the 
sand proves explosive powder, blazes 
heaven-high from Delhi to Grenada. 
Allah-ho-Akbar ! There is nothing 
great but God.’ (Swami Rama). 
Another appears among the priest- 
ridden ignorant men of Judaea. His 
people disown and crucify Him. But 
that is not the end of the episode. The 
power that arose from Him changes 
the face of whole continents. The 
ancient civilizations of Greece and 
Rome tumble down like a house of 
cards before this tremendous power. 
Can the sociologist explain a Muham- 
mad and a Christ ? Calling their 
followers imbeciles or fools or calling 
the prophets impostors or maniacs 
does not explain anything. It only 
exhibits the poverty of thought and 

bad breeding of the so-called scientist. 

« « * 

The science of psychology and a 
branch of it known as psycho-analysis 
are very much in vogue at the present 
time. The two brilliant men .Jung and 
Freud with whose names psycho- 
analysis is associated studied patho- 
logical cases and have formulated cer- 
tain principles underlying the behaviour 
of demented persons. It is illogical 
and unscientific to apply the principles 
they enunciated for sub-human and 
abnormal tendencies to the elucidation 
of ^superhuman and supernormal beha- 


viour exhibited by the prophets. The 
jeweller who knows the worth of pre- 
cious stones does not class them with 
pebbles, in spite of the fact that the 
physicist may see only the same kind 
of atoms and molecules in both. There 
is such a thing as value and it cannot 
be overlooked with impunity. The 
poet’s song, the maiden’s eyes, the 
painter’s masterpiece and the words of 
the prophets are objects possessing 
value. Their effects are seen, although 
they themselves elude all efforts of 
objective analysis. The scientist at- 
tempts to grasp the meaning behind 
the universe by dissection and analysis. 
The beauty of a perfect rose with the 
drop of morning dew shining on it like 
a precious stone ceases to be, the 
moment the dissecting knife of the 
scientist touches its soft petals. We 
can only tell the scientist, ‘Step aside 
and take off thy shoes, friend; knowest 
thou not that thou standest on holy 
ground?’ The poet himself docs not 
know all the power that is lodged in his 
burning words. The psycho-analyst 
may call the poet a mad man. What 
about the power of those undying words 
that go down to generations yet un- 
born and effect a transformation in the 
lives of thousands of human beings? 
Would not one like to be that mad 
poet that gave utterance to those burn- 
ing words than be the cool-headed 
scientist that botanized over his 
mother’s grave ? Tastes and ideals 

differ, of course. 

* * * 

The mind of the artist and the mystic 
secs things whole and thereby succeed 
in grasping the essence and the soul of 
things. Having grasped the essence of 
the whole it proceeds to examine the 
relationship of the parts to that whole 
and wonders how beautifully Nature or 
Nature’s God has fashioned a thing of 
beauty, a thing of joy. The mystical 
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mind has that power known as creative 
insight. Perception to the mystic is 
the same thing as creation, reproduc- 
tion. In life this process becomes 
being as distinguished from knowing. 
The myriad-minded Shakespeare was 
Othello and also Desdemona. He was 
Julius Caesar who defied death and also 
Mark Antony who mourned the loss of 
a noble friend. When the Prince of 
Denmark speaks out words of hesita- 
tion, we hear the voice of Shakespeare 
and when Lady Macbeth gives the deci- 
sive word urging her husband to action, 
we catch another phase of that 
master-mind. Shakesi)eare created im- 
mortal characters because he first 
became those characters. Something 
similar seems to be the procedure, if 
procedure we may call it, of the work- 
ing of the mystic mind. The great 
mystic docs not merely see truth, he 
identifies himself with truth, he becomes 
the truth which he contemplated upon. 
He does not merely perceive beauty 
and holiness, but becoms one with 
them. If we are fortunate to come face 
to face with a mystic and are sufficiently 
receptive, we too get some glimpses of 
the beautiful and the true and effect a 
transformation in our own lives. The 
social reformer does good deeds accord- 
ing to his own lights. The mystic be- 
comes goodness itself. His holy con- 
tact fires men to perform good deeds. 
The heavenly compassion of a Buddha 
still lives in the Buddhist monk whose 
mission is the relieving of human dis- 
tress. Water can flow only from a high 
level to a low level. When we see a 
disciple’s work, do we not see some 
glimpse of the Master’s hand? If we 
cannot see something at least, we must 
consider ourselves altogether blind to 

the higher realities of life. 

« « « 

If all human beings stand at the level 
in which the mere biologist sees them. 


our fair earth would be nothing better 
than a bear-garden. The biologist with 
his pernicious doctrines of ^struggle for 
existence’ and ‘survival of the fittest’ 
has already converted the erstwhile 
smiling fields of Europe into something 
worse than bear-gardens — ^we are tempt- 
ed to say ‘hell.’ There is nothing 
wrong in studying the partial truths 
taught by science, but the mischief 
comes in when these partial truths are 
held up as the whole truth and the only 
truth. When the biologist attempts to 
explain to us the mystery of the birth 
of a new life by pointing to the parents 
of the babe, we refer him to the mathe- 
matician who might tell him that if two 
objects coming together can give rise to 
one or more other objects which possess 
the same potentiality of reproduction, 
then the force that acted through the 
medium of the two original objects must 
be classed as one possessing infinite 
potentiality. The reproductive germ- 
cell, the biologist himself tells us, is 
transmitted from parent to child in suc- 
cession. Tracing backwards we come to 
the beginning of life. The question as 
to how life first originated remains un- 
answered by the biologist. The mystic 
does not evade the question, he ap- 
proaches the fountain of all life and 
finds that love begets life. He gets into 
communion with the source of all love 
and brings down to us that potentiality 
which goes to regenerate a fallen people. 
* » « 

‘Dive deep, brother, the pearl of 
great price will also be yours,’ is tlie 
exhortation which the mystic gives to 
seekers of true wisdom. The power 
which the mystic holds for transforming 
men carries conviction to his words: 
Love, truth, and beauty are not things 
to be merely heard or thought over. 
They have to be integrated into life 
itself. Life alone can touch life. We do 
not call a man educated, if his learning 
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is limited to the reading of books. 
We expect him to have got into touch 
with a living teacher or teachers. If 
this is true for secular learning, is it 
not truer for spiritual wisdom? As we 
have already shown, it is not a question 
of merely knowing, but being and be- 
coming. If one half of the thinking 
world is busy discussing external nature 
and finding out the relationship between 
physical objects and their movements, 
is it not proper that the other half 
should carry on the important task of 
making investigations into internal 
nature and discovering the hidden forces 
that make the mortal immortal, infuse 
the eternal essence of beauty into 


evanescent objects and assist thought 
itself to transcend its own limitations? 
If one half of the thinking world is 
using its scientific knowledge to forge 
engines of destruction and to manu- 
facture poison gases for mutual slaugh- 
ter, should not the other half utilize its 
mystical knowledge to tap the sources 
of more abundant life in the form of 
religion, altruism, poetry and the fine 
arts and help to regenerate a fallen 
world? We need not pause for an 
answer; for the answer is most obvious. 


Mayavati 
16 Apyilf^ 1941 



THE MESSAGE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA' GALCU 


By Saciiivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., LL.D. 


IThe followinfj is the substance of an acltlress delivered by Sir C. P. llamaswamy 
Aiyar, Dewun of Travancore, when he presided over a public meeting? held at the Victoria 
Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum, under the auspices of the local Sri Uaniakrishna 
Aslirariia, in order to celebrate the lOGth birth anniversary of Sri Kamakrishna. — Ed.] 


T had the inestimable privilege of 
aeciuaintancc with Swami Vivekananda 
and with the group of people whom he 
gathered around him for the purpose of 
propagating the message of Sri Rama- 
krishna. I am, therefore, happy to 
associate myself with celebrations de- 
signed to bring that great soul back to 
onr memories and to keep alive his 
recollections. 

The message and the gospel of Sri 
Raniakrishiia Par amah amsa is not a 
message addressed to any group of 
people or to any race — and one may go 
further — or to any creed. Speaking for 
myself, I regard that message as 
universal in the truest and the justest 
sense, and I hold also the view that all 
the great religions of the world have 
their own part to play in the enlighten- 


ment of mankind and in the leading of 
them on the right path. But there are 
certain s])ecial contributions which the 
genius of India has made to religious 
thought and religious endeavour, which 
thought and endeavour have been 
roused to a wonderful degree by Sri 
Ramakrishiui, Vivekananda and their 
disciples. The message of Sri Rama- 
krishna is a message whose reality and 
whose urgency at the jiresent moment 
is one of the fundamental things of 
to-day and of to-morrow. 

It has been one of the peculiar 
privileges and glories of this ancient, 
and oftentimes distracted, land that 
throughout the ages there have come 
into birth in this country men, not 
only of the most acute and refined 
intellect but men who have glorified in 
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those ideals of renunciation and of 
dedication, without which no great 
work and no great man is adequately 
recognized in India. If to-day we find 
that the one man whose iiifluenee and 
power for good are widely recognized 
not only amongst those who are his 
immediate followers but amongst all 
classes, if we reflect upon the secret of 
his greatness and of his influence, if we 
seek to analyse what Mahatma Gandhi 
means to India, how can we analyse 
the position save by granting that he 
is a man who has tried to typify in his 
own life and in the pursuit of his own 
ideals, those dedications, those renun- 
ciations and those asceticisms which 
are the characteristic features of the 
Indian Yogi and are inherent in the 
very breath of India and all that is 
loved in India. 

Now Sri Ramakrishna was one of 
that long line of authentic saints of 
India who have stood for those ideals 
of renunciation and dedication. But 
if he were only that, he would be only 
one of thousands and tens of thousands, 
because the Rishis that have flourished 
in this country, that have made their 
contribution to the sum total of the 
spirituality of the world, are manifold 
as the sands of the sea. But why is 
it that with a particular poignancy, 
with^a particular affinity, modern India 
turns ^ to Sri Ramakrishna and the 
movement for which he stands? It is 
because, in my humble opinion, he 
signifies to the fullest possible 
degree, the one thing in respect of 
which India has been unique and by 
reason of which the spirit of India, 
the mind of India, the effort of India, 
the aspirations of India, will live for 
ever, as long as humanity is alive in 
thil distracted globe — and that is the 
sense or immanence, the sense of divi- 
nity and the sense of the universality 
of human effort and life. 


Now we are apt to repeat often, too 
often, what is called the toleration or 
the universality of the Hindu faith? 
Let us consider for a moment why it 
is that we arc entitled to claim in that 
way? There have been great religions, 
great revelations; and if we are true 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, if wc are true Hindus, if wc 
arc true Indians, what we must not 
forget, what we cannot but admit, and 
what we should not gainsay at any 
time is this — that every one of those 
revelations is authentic. Whether 
those revelations come from Israelitish 
channels, through Egypt, through Con- 
fucius or through Christ or through 
Buddha or Ramakrishna, every one of 
those revelations meant something to 
the suffering humanity, and was a 
true gospel. Too often, in the history 
of the world, this truth has not been 
borne in mind; and essentially in the 
human mind there is a natural anti- 
thesis which has been most beautifully 
expressed by one, whom I am proud to 
call a distant kinsman of mine — 1 mean 
Appaiyah Dikshitar. He speaks thus 
in one of his wonderful verses. ‘O 
Supreme Being, You are formless; and 
yet, with every thought of mine, with 
every meditation of mine, I bestow on 
You a form. O Great and Eternal 
One, You are beyond description; and 
yet, with every praise of Thine, with 
every prayer that I utter, I give unto 
You the habit or the faculty of being 
describable. You are without features, 
You are Omnipresent; and yet, which- 
ever temple I go to, whatever holy place 
I visit, whichever holy man I essay to 
reach, in that way and to that extent 
I give unto You features and a place 
of residence. Thus in these three 
several ways, day in aii4} day 
throughout my life I have been guilty 
of a great sin. May I be pardoned. 
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^ w«wni<RCT wiT^sf wPWm 
qj^TWNWhraiftnsigT^ ^jh^ar *is*wt i 
«nf^a ^nf(t «p)ra^ <rata<naTf^ 
afxaRST ^Niai n 

In that way Appaiyah Dikshitar 
expressed what T have ventured to call 
the essential antithesis of the religious 
life, namely, the impossibility of the 
human being grasping the Eternal in 
its essence, and therefore having re- 
course to various forms, various 
methods, various prayers, various ex- 
pedients for reaching out towards the 
Eternal. And all the religions of the 
world, all the cults, wise or unwise, 
cruel or kind, merciful or the reverse, 
all these are the rcachings out of the 
human mind for something beyond it 
and above. Therefore in the efforts of 
a suffering, imperfect and necessarily 
sinful humanity, in its wormlike crawl- 
ing towards its goal, every path is 
worthy of praise, because like that 
great Roman philosopher we are bound 
lo say that everything that humanity 
has done is gootl to humanity. It is in 
that spirit that Sri Ramakrishna a])- 
proaehed the Divine. Ho, in his life, 
made no distinction between the 
Muslim, the Christian and the Hindu, 
or between the Vedantin and the 
follower of the Bhakti cult; and that 
is one of the great glories of the message 
of Sri Ramakrishna. In other words, 
he. brought into real being those tradi- 
tions and those beliefs which I hold 
and contend arc parts of the tradition 
of Hinduism and of Itidian life. Where 
else would it be possible to find one 
like Buddha, who sought to annihilate 
formalism, the sacrifice of living beings 
for the sake of appeasing divine or 
quasi-divine agencies; who sought to 
annihilate the arrogance of the priestly 
class; who sought to make out that 
wisdom is not the prerogative of birth 
but is an achievement, a path to be 
trodden by the lowest as well as by the 


highest ? And yet that Buddha 
became, and was recognized, and is 
recognized to-day, as one of the incarna- 
tions of Mahavishnu. So we find that 
our great singers and seers have 
throughout, with a few exceptions — 
exceptions because human history is 
always unequal and full uf travail and 
full of inconsistencies — proved that the 
history of India is a history of complete 
assonance with the inherent longings 
of the human soul. And Ramakrishna, 
it may be said, was ong of the culmina- 
tions of that spirit and that outlook. 

The other aspect of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s message is its dynamic spirit. 

It was Swaini Vivekananda who said 
that real Hinduism, well understood, 
well speculated upon, is not a religion 
of passivity. It is not a religion of 
yielding. It is a religion of assertion, 
the assertion of the dignity of the 
human soul, ‘Tattvamasi.’ Which 
religion has asserted that the suffering 
sinful humanity has not only the possi- 
bilities of reaching the Supreme but is 
part of the Supreme? That has been 
the message of this land. Therefore 
when Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
said that manliness, assertion, is and 
should be the watchword of our faith, 
they spoke a truth which, T trust, will 
gather momentum day in and day out, 
and will make of us real mission^es — 
missionaries not in the sense of adding 
convert to convert for the purpose of 
. arithmetic but in the sense that we are 
convinced of the Truth and wc wish to 
share that conviction, not in a spirit 
of aggressiveness or antagonism but in 
the spirit in whicli a generous man full 
of treasure goes out and asks others to 
share that treasure with bini, just in 
the spirit in which 4^ is ktiid ‘ ip fiur 
ancient scriptures that when the break- 
fast time comes the householder should 
go out into the street, look north and 
south aud east and west for people 
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because it is not the Dharma of the 
Indian to eat alone and by himself but 
he should share the good things of the 
world with his Atithis or guests. It 
is in that capacity that we shall offer 
our goods to others and ask them to 
share those goods and share those 
beliefs, those assertions and those 
realizations which are parts of our 
faith " and our traditions and our 
genius. 

Sri Ramakrishna was in his life a 
bundle of contradictions. He was 
bom in a very religious Brahmin 
family. In Bengal, throughout many 
centuries, the spirit of Chaitanya has 
been one of the most potent, the spirit of 
Chaitanya being the complete annihila- 
tion of self in the contemplation of the 
Ishtadevata (Chosen Ideal). Kabir, 
Tulsidas and Ramakrishna belong to a 
great hierarchy of Bhaktas (devotees). 
Ramakrishna gave up everything in the 
contemplation of the ineffable Supreme. 
But in addition to that, and in the 
spirit of the true Indian tradition, he 
was not a mere dreamer. He was not 
a mere venturer into those misty and 
shadowy regions where reality and non- 
reality blend in some confusion. He 
was a descendant of the Vedantins. 
Vedanta is the most daring, is the most 
adventurous excursion of the human 
spirit into the unknown — ^Vedanta 
which claims the union of the human 
soul, tbe imperfect sinful human soul, 
with the perfect Supreme; Vedanta 
which dares to deny all distinction 
between the Self and non-self. Being 
a true follower of Vedanta also, in 
addition to being a true Bhakta, he was 
able to carve out a message for modern 
India. 

And what is tiie message of Sri Rama- 
krishna which has been sublimated, 
which has been made very practical, 
which Las been made the path for us 
to tread? That message to India may 


be summarized thus: India will be 
untrue to itself if it gives up its age- 
long faith in the superiority of the non- 
material to the material. It is for lack 
of that faith, it is for not recognizing 
the truth of that maxim that the 
modern nations arc where they are. 
Economics, markets, conquests, the 
empire following the conflict or the con- 
flict following the empire, balance of 
power — all these slogans which have 
disfigured the history of Europe during 
the last one hundred or two hundred 
years arc but abbreviated versions of 
the doctrine of inherent and almost 
arrogant selfishness. That selfishness 
arises because Christian nations have 
forgotten Christ — Christ, the grctit 
communist, the great rebel, the great 
man who chased money-lenders out of 
the temple at Jerusalem, the man who 
pleaded for poverty saying that it is 
easier for a camel to enter the needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter the 
portals of Heaven, Christ who was 
thoroughly impractical and an idealist 
and a dreamer. In spite of what his 
followers may preach, Christ, it must 
be remembered, was a true Vedantin. 
It has been recently shown in one of 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s works thal 
Greek thought, Egyptian thought, 
Palestinian thought and Christian 
thought have owed a great deal to thosr* 
underlying philosophical truths and 
beliefs which are the heritage of th(' 
eastern -world. It has been forgotten 
that Christ is an Asiatic, that Buddha 
too is an Asiatic. And that is why it is 
yet true to say that light goes from the 
East, while laws come from the West. 
When I say this I am npt original in 
any way, because it was many years ago 
that the saying originated : — Ew occi- 
dente lew ex oriente lux — ‘Out of the 
East came light; out of the West came 
the laws.’ And that is one aspect of 
the life and message of Sri Rama- 
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krishna, namely, that behind all human 
endeavour for advancement there is one 
danger to be dreaded, one evil to be 
avoided, one plague to be shunned, and 
that is the acceptance of grandeur and 
acquisition of territory or of goods as 
the sole end of mankind. This is easy 
to say but difficult to practise. For it is 
one thing to preach and quite another 
to practise; but there must be some- 
body to preach for people to practise. 
That is the first message of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

The second point in his message, I 
lake it, is that it does not matter to 
what religion you belong, it does not 
matter in what creed or race you arc 
born, provided you seek to realize some- 
thing beyond and outside your little self 
and follow your ideal. It was in some 
such spirit that the poet Wordsworth 
said at a time w^hen Europe was not so 
sophisticated, so aeroplane-ridden or 
bomb-ridden as it is to-day : — 

The world is too much with us; late 
and soon 

Getting and spending, wc lay waste 
our powers 

Little wc see in Nature that is ours? 

AVe have given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon. 

This sea that bares the bosom to the 
moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all 
hours 

And are up-gathered now like sleep- 
ing flowers, 

For this, for everything, we are out 
of tune; 

It moves us not — Great God ; Vd 
rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 

So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me 
less forlorn ; ■ 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea; 


Or hear old Triton blow this wreathed 
horn. 

What he said was — If I was given 
some belief, even if it be in a false God, 
that is much better than the absence 
of belief, than that scepticism which 
envelopes us. It is that aspect of the 
matter, namely, the absorption in some- 
thing outside and beyond your little 
self which is the second message of 
Sri Hamakrishna. 

The last message may be described as 
the assertion of the manliness, the 
glory, the might and the significance of 
India as such. Sri Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda were two of the great 
apostles of modern India, in the sense 
that they made us self-respecting, that 
they made us realize that we have 
something to give and that we are not 
mere beggars at the doors of the great 
races and the nations of the world; and 
that something wc give not in a spirit 
of churlishness, not in a spirit of patro- 
nage, not in a spirit of aloofness, but in 
a spirit of friendliness and fraternal 
sharing of spiritual goods. 

These three are the messages of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He lived an unknown 
life. He was one of the many Bhaktas 
who are amongst the glories of our race 
and tradition. There are such Bhaktas 
to-day. There have been such Bhaktas 
throughout the history of India. But 
some Bhaktas, coming into being at 
critical moments in the histor/^ of a 
nation, are able to infuse into that 
nation a new spirit, a new spark. And 
all that Sri Ramakrishna has done is 
essentially due to his great disciple 
Swami Vivekananda. In this respect, 
you will see that all through the ages 
these great Bhaktas and these great pro- 
phets have always bedh wonderfully 
fortunate. Putting it crudely, it has 
been most wonderfully providential 
that their messages have been ^subli- 
mated by their disciples. That was the 
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great good fortune of Buddha. That 
was the great good fortune of Jesus 
Christ, who without St. Paul would not 
have been able to clothe his message in 
that philosophical garb which we now 
know as Christianity. Similarly, in the 
case of Ramakrishna it needed Viveka- 
nanda and the Ramakrishna Mission to 
do tj^ut. The most transcendent 
message was the message of the two 
combined, namely, that religion is not 
ail escape, that religion is an emergence, 
that by religion is not meant going 
away from the world, that it means 
working amongst the masses in the 
market, in the hospital, in the refuges 
of the poverty-stricken, the diseased 


and the distressed, working amongst 
them by self-sacrifice, working social 
good amongst them and so making it 
possible for the eschewal of all that is 
ugly and all that is diseased in the 
physical body, then in the mental body 
and then in the spiritual body and 
making an integral healthy whole, 
healthy in body, in mind and in spirit. 
It is that aspect of dynamic social 
service, social service as a form of 
Yajna, as a form of prayer, as a form 
of Tapas — it is that message, that great 
teaching which constitutes the gospel of 
Vivekananda as derived from Rama- 
krishna. It is for that great contribu- 
tion to human life and thought that we 
honour Ramakrishna. 


ART IN ASIA 

By N. C. Mehta, l.C.S. 

[This article, the substance of which was broadcast from the Lucknow Hadio Station, 
is printed by courtesy of the All-India Radio. — Ed.] 


Laurence Binyon delivered a course 
of six lectures in 11)33-31 to the Harvard 
University, which arc recorded in a 
delightful book, entitled The Spirit of 
wan in Asia?} Art. Here he passes in 
review the salient features of the arts of 
India, China, .Tapan and Iran. Says 
he, ‘Looking on our world as it is, there 
are moments when one may be provoked 
to think that the most conspicuous 
characteristic of mankind is a gift for 
making a prodigious mess of its affairs, 
even one might think, an unteach able 
stupidity, with all the cruelties directly 
and inevitably springing from that 
stupidity.^ This stupidity or want of 
an integrated vision is responsible for 
looking upon Art as something alien to 
or apart from Life’s normal activities.’ 

* Rabuidrarath Tagore writing in his 
Chitra-Lipi-reproductions of eighteen of his 


Binyon combines the rare gifts of 
sound aesthetic judgement' and felici- 
tous writing. He goes on to say : 
‘There is no history of human happi- 
ness. Of wars, plagues, and calamities; 
of crimes, conquests, and adventures; 
of enactments, of voyages, inventions, 
and discoveries; of these the pages of 
historians are full. But of the immense, 
silent, intangible life behind these re- 
sounding efforts and events, how little, 
after all, they tell us ! And yet, if 

pictures says: ‘The Universe has its only 
language of gesture, it talks in the voice of 
pictures and dance. Every, object in this 
world proclaims in the dumb signal of lin<^» 
and colours the fact that it is not a mere 
logical abstraction or a mere thing of u^, 
but it is unique in itself, it carries the 
miracle of its existence. . « . 

‘People often ask me about the meaning 
of my pictures. I remain silent even as my 
pictures are. It is for them to express sn 
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there is no written history, there is a 
record of human happiness, of human 
joy; the record is man’s art. And that 
record has one great advantage over the 
history of historians; it is true.’ 

When Binyon goes on to discourse 
about the art of Iran, we immediately 
come to a phase of Asiatic art, at once 
intimate and familiar to us, for Iran and 
India have met in fruitful contacts at 
various periods of their histories in the 
past. The pictorial art of Iran, deriv- 
ing its primal impulse from China 
appears to have matured rapidly and 
also declined with equal celerity and 
suddenness, almost because it was pre- 
cocious and glorified the achievements of 
its Sasanian heroes who ruled between 
the third and the seventh centuries A.D. 
Tl^ impact of Islam, while limiting its 
subject-matter, failed to repress the 
passionate love of the Iranian for re- 
splendent colour, the garden, the trees, 
flowers and above all running water. 
His inborn romanticism asserted itself 
and we have got some marvellous pages 
of pictorial splendour by Bihzad Mirak 
and other celebrities of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

‘There is no gross transcript of every- 
day vision, it is an almost dazzling reve- 
lation of a world washed clean, where 
every object flows like pebbles in tran- 
sparent water and is made precious to 
the eye.’ The Iranian above all is a 

not to explain. They have nothing ulterior 
behind their own appearance for the 
thoughts to explore and words to describe 
and if that appearance carries its ultimate 
worth then they remain, otherwise they are 
rejected and forgotten even though they 
inay have some scientific truth or ethical 
justiHcation. . . . 

Love is kindred to art, it is inexplicable. 

uty can ^ measured by the degree of its 
Mnent, ^ utility by the profit and power it 
art by nothing but itself. 
A here are others, factors of life which are 

isitors that come and go. Art is the guest 
Jbat comes and remains. The others may 
important, but art is inevitable.’ 


colourist. He places his characters 
amidst scenes of supreme splendour. 
Flowers and trees and running streams 
are all resplendent, picked out in 
colours of unsurpassed purity and 
brightness. In sheer accomplishment 
the pictures can only be compared to 
their counterparts in poetry and even 
in carpets, and are superb in sheer 
artistry. But it is an art, be&use of 
its very brilliance and glittering surfaces 
it has from certain limitations. Practi- 
cally all that the artist wants to say is 
explicit on the surface. There is ‘no 
passion, like the Chinese, for great 
spaces and solitudes where the winds 
blow out of far horizons.’ For the Ira- 
nian, as for European artists, ^man is 
the centre and dominates the stage. 
And running through Persian art is a 
lively sense of drama. 

Iranian painting was in great vogue 
in this country with the rise of the 
Moghuls to political power at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century; and like 
Persian poetry it enjoyed in full mea- 
sure the prestige and patronage of the 
court. But the fashion particularly for 
Iranian painting barely lasted for more 
than half a century, for Indian tradi- 
tions proved too strong for this outlan- 
dish but exquisite display of joie de 
vivre — of life lived in the noontide of 
adolescence and Shah Abbas, the con- 
temporary of Jehangir, actually borrow- 
ed the services of Bishandas, a painter 
of the Moghul atelier for making a por- 
trait of himself. Such was the renown 
of the Indian portrait painter, which 
remains unsurpassed even after the 
lapse of three centuries and more. 

If Indian art, which primarily means 
the religious art of India, has been signi- 
ficant and of such profound influence 
over the art and culture of the entire 
Asian continent, it is because of its 
unique integrity and instinctive under- 
standing of the unity of life. Roger 
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Fry is correct in saying that it is an 
art entirely dedicated^o the glory of 
God, and that it escapes altogether from 
the influence of propaganda and the 
desire for prestige and eschews the 
defects of an ofiicial art* What, how- 
ever, strikes him as pornographic ima- 
gery or intense voluptuousness is only 
a measure of the difliculty that a 
Western scholar of great sensibility 
finds in appreciating artistic traditions 
of India and which was characteristic 
of the earlier European scholars who 
appraised too highly Hhe incessant re- 
petition of ebullient and pasty forms’ of 
Gandharan sculptures. Binyon rightly 
remarks that the immense series of 
Ajanta paintings holds the central place 
in the pictorial art of the East and that 
at Ajanta all seems spontaneous 
and instinctive. . . . ^The ease and 
mastery of the brushwork are astonish- 
ing. The painter seems as if unaware 
of difficulties. It is like a natural elo- 
quence. And yet there is no callous- 
ness such as so often, in a ripe art, 
comes with the pleasures of mastery.’ 
He goes on to describe the famous 
fresco at Bagh which consists chiefly of 
a festive procession of people on horse- 
back, on elephant and on foot. ‘Dan- 
cers are surrounded by circles of girl 
musicians. It may seem a strange em- 
bellishment of a monastery wall. But 
in India religion is not something set 
apart from daily life, but inseparable 
from existence as the perfume from the 
flower. . . The maturity of the 
Bagh frescoes is rightly characterized as 
‘a flowering of the mind in form.’ And 
while it is true that the subject of the 
Bagh frescoes is not so sublime as the 
subject-matter of the Buddha’s life at 
Ajanta, there is infinitely greater charm 
and beauty of the rhythm and natural 
perception of the humag^ pose and ges- 
ture. ^^hove all there is a perfect 
fusion of the sensuous and the spiritual. 


The spiritual significance of life is not 
emphasized so as to become disdainful 
of the lovely body and the warm earth; 
it is felt rather as something which 
pervades and perfumes all that 
breathes, like the light touch of wind 
blowing from we know not where; 
something which unites and does not 
divide.’ Art has no existence apart 
from the bodily senses and yet it is a 
spiritual activity, for the object of it is 
ultimately the same as that of all human 
endeavour. Hence Indian scholars have 
always thought of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion as something akin to the realiza- 
tion of Brahman, the great Reality. 
But spirituality as the Indian instinct- 
ively understood was not something 
separate from or opposed to sensuous- 
ness. The quest therefore was always 
for the harmony of spirit and sense. 
And Indian art therefore strove to ex- 
press spiritual impulse of man through 
the sensuous rhythms of form, it was 
an art which embodied tlie desires, the 
exultations and the agonies of the. spirit 
of man, and, to quote the words of 
William Blake, ‘it furnished u means of 
conversing with paradise.’ Binyon 
refers to the lyrical quality of the liny 
paintings of India which were produced 
in such profusion from the seven tcentl^ 
till the middle of the nineteenth ceiitury. 
In these pictures ‘the line flows over all 
the accidents of forms like a sireaiu, 
and refuses to be impeded by them. . . • 
Is there anything in the art of the 
world so like a song that sings itself?’ 

He has rightly emphasized the semi- 
nal character of Indian art which 
migrated to China and dominated for 
centuries the art of almost the entire 
Continent, because of the spiritual 
message that it had to give to the great 
and ancient civilizations of China and 
Japan. China, above <all, had experi- 
mented for centupes in the various 
media and proved h^r capacity f^^r 
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accomplished workmanship, instinctive 
taste and capacity for impeccable 
workmanship and sublime ideas. If 
she, too, came under the sway of Indian 
Dharma it was because the message of 
the great Buddha imparted just that fer- 
ment and inspiration which enabled the 
Chinese imagination to flower in the 
immortal creations of the T’ang period, 
rt was not a question of influences or 
imitations; it was a case of spiritual 
conversion. And the Chinese genius 
rose to its greatest flights in interpret- 
ing the message of the Great Master. 
The charity, the compassion and the 
repose of the Buddha were translated 
with the instinctive Chinese sense for 
design, form and rhythm. The spirit- 
ual impulse, which with the Indians 
was all-pervasive and inseparable from 
artistic expression, became with the 
Chinese something more than remote 
and unearthly. Binyon has rightly 
contrasted the effects of this meeting 
between the Indian and Chinese cultures 
with the evolution of the debased art 
of the Gandharan period. 

fn a brilliant analysis of Chinese land- 
scape painting, Binyon brings out the 
characteristics of Asian art and the 
spiritual unity of all aesthetic expres- 
sion in the Asian conception of things 
tis-fMlis the traditions of the West. 
‘One of the greatest conceptions of 
Indian art is the image of the Buddha 
sitting in ecstasy, still as a flame in a 
windless place, an ecstasy which has 
consumed the world to thought. 

‘The attitude of Lao-tze seems to 
have much in common with the Indian 
attitude, yet it is, I think, more 
accessible to our ways of thinking. 
Indian art and poetry are full of delight 
in the beauties of this world, because 
in each glory of sound and sight and 
smell is found m manifestation oi the 
joy of the Infinite Si^it. But with all 
that sensitivenesr to nature there is no 


passionate study of nature as a whole. 
There is no devdopment of pure land- 
scape art, as in China, where there is a 
deep and abiding sense of the com- 
panionship of earth and man. The 
habit of regarding the world of appear- 
ances as illusory is too strong.* How 
the philosophy of the race affects this 
artistic expression, is clearly brought 
out in the Chinese treatment of empty 
spaces, ‘Hollowness, emptiness — ^these 
are words, these arc ideas, from which 
our instincts recoil ; they arc repugnant,* 
because it is not realized that space is 
not something like an enclosure but the 
Akasha, the Infinite, the home of the 
liberated spirit, where it flows with the 
flowing of the eternal spirit: the uni- 
verse is one unbounded whole. This is 
the inspiration of the landscape art of 
China. To use the words of Lao-tze, 
‘Clay is moulded into a vessel; the uti- 
lity of the vessel depends on its hollow 
interior. Doors and windows are cut 
out in order to make a house; the uti- 
lity of the house depends on the empty 
spaces. Thus, while the existence of 
things may be good, it is the non- 
existent in them which makes them 
serviceable.’ At once we find ourselves 
seeing things from a fresh angle. . . . 
It is hard to think of any Western 
painting in which the empty spaces are 
made as significant as they are here: 
one would almost say even more signi- 
ficant than the figures. The intervals 
seem brimmed with a listening silence. 
You feel that the artist dwelt on them, 
so ns to draw ‘out their eloquence. It 
is, so to speak, space spiritualized.* 

We in this country never cultivated 
the art of landscape painting as in 
China or in Japan, for our emotional 
outlook was essentially different. To 
the Chinese or the Japanese flowers and 
birds were not jnere pleasurable acces- 
sories of human life, but were contem- 
plated as living things of a dignity not 
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less than that of human beings. The 
result was something extraordinary, for 
the world has never seen anything ap- 
proaching the paintings of woods and 
streams, mists and vapours, mountains 
and Tivers, birds and flowers, so sugges- 
tive, so spiritualized and so alive as 
those by the Chinese and the Japanese 
masters. In the hands of these artists 
a spray of blossom trembling in the wind 
seemed to be at once an apparition from 
a world of intenser life and a kind of 
secret thought unfolding in the heart of 
man. Here it was no question of mere 
technical skill, for the result depended 
primarily on the mental effort and the 
intellectual or the imaginative grasp of 
the subject. It was the translation of 
the Indian conception of contemplation 
being the first essential in the depiction 
of the Divine. Here was no elaboration 
by the busy hand, while the mind re- 
mained idle. All must be seen in 
memory or imagined; then the full 
mind’s conception overbrims into form 
and tone. The Chinese and the .Japa- 
nese attitude towards colour was also 
characteristic and in contrast to that 
of the Indian artist. The Chinese em- 
phasis was more on form and rhythm. 
According to a Chinese critic, ‘Colour- 
ing in a true pictorial sense does not 
mean a mere application of variegated 


pigments. The nfitural aspect of an 
object can be beautifully conveyed by 
ink-colour, if one knows how to produce 
the required shades.’ The Indian, on 
the other hand, loved the warm and 
resplendent tones of his palette. Where, 
however, he surpassed himself was in 
those tiny uncoloured drawings, depict- 
ing some Puranic myth or legend, or 
showing the heroine in quest of her 
lover, or in delineating the Bagarnalm — 
the pictorial counterparts of musical 
themes or of seasonal ballads. Here 
the fluid lines seemed to jet like water 
from a fountain curving over as it 
falls. . . . Since art is sensuous, 
since all it has to convey must be 
communicated through the senses, the 
medium of communication is of the first 
importance. And in the best of these 
drawings the mood is communicated 
with no impediment in the utterance, 
with perfect felicity. 

Such was the art of Asia, integrated 
into a spiritual entity by the same 
ethical and intellectual outlook towards 
life. It was an art which instinctively 
perceived the unity of life and expressed 
it with an intensity which was natural 
because it was true and born of the 
sincerity of the Spirit. Here at any 
rate was no scope for strife, for the 
object which it sought was peace, 
happiness and understanding. 
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III 

The Plunge into Ignorance 

So far our discussion has been about 
the nature of the Creative Principle. 
We have now to deal with the process 
of Creation. Creation is a plunge of the 
Spirit into Ignorance. Why, however, 
should it be necessary for the Spirit to 
descend into Ignorance for the sake of 
creation? Why can it not create out 
of the fulness of its self-consciousness? 
The Spirit can create, and docs indeed 
create, out of its plenary self-conscious- 
ness, remaining throughout perfectly 
in knowledge. Such creation, in fact, 
is creation in the upper hemisphere, and 
represents the crown and apex of the 
whole creation. Our sages were aware 
of such a pure creation through com- 
plete self-manifestation and called it the 
greater world beyond the lesser, but 
they regarded the world in which we 
men live as a mixed world of light and 
darkness, of truth and error. The crea- 
tion of such a world can only be through 
Ignorance ; it cannot be through knowl- 
edge. But although it is a plunge into 
Ignorance, it is a plunge for the purpose 
of coming back again through the whole 
gamut of creation to light and knowl- 
edge. That is the meaning of the world- 
process: to come back to light after an 
initial plunge into darkness or the sea 
of Inconscience. Immortality and peace 
and harmony are not given in this world 
but have to be built up out of death 
and struggle and discord. Tlie plunge 
IS, indeed, for the sake of giving the 
world an opportunity of rising out of 


ignorance and suffering and weakness 
into knowledge and bliss and strength. 
The diving into Ignorance is only for 
the sake of bringing up on the surface 
by slow but sure stages the rich trea- 
sures of the Superconscient. It is to 
give man, apparently a hopelessly firc^l 
creature, the very picture of helplessness 
and misery, the seemingly hopeless task 
of rising to immortality, knowledge 
and strength. 

Creation, therefore, of the world in 
which we live, is the result of the 
plunge of the Spirit into Ignorance, but 
in spite of this plunge, or rather because 
of it, the created world carries with it 
the promise of the millennium, the assur- 
ance that out of its present hopelessly 
weak and miserable state it will emerge 
into one of perfect strength and bliss. 
It is the realization of this which, as 
Sri Aurobindo points out, has taken 
different shapes in different ages — ‘the 
perfectibility of man, the perfectibility 
of society, the Alwar’s vision of the 
descent of Vishnu and the gods upon 
earth, the city of God, the millennium, 
the new heaven and earth of the 
Apocalypse.’ It is this which has been 
through all ages the source of inspira- 
tion for all noble efforts and great 
achievements of man. 

The True Nature of Ignorance 

But the question that now arises is : 
What is Ignorance? It is not enough 
to say that the Absolute plunges into 
Ignorance for the sake of creation. 
What we have a right to ask is : What 
is the nature of this Ignorance? How 
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does Ignorance arise at all ? The 
answer to this question Sri Aurobindo 
has given in his own inimitable way in 
the chapter *The Knowledge and the 
Ignorance’ in the first part of the 
second volume of The Life Divine. 

Sri Aurobindo shows that if we look 
upon Knowledge and Ignorance as fun- 
damentally opposed to each other, as 
the Vedanta, when it crystallized itself 
in the systems of the great Acharyas, 
took them to be, then even if we regard 
Ignorance as a power of Brahman, 
there would result no unitary concep- 
tion of Reality, but rather Reality 
would be divided hopelessly at its 
source, and we should have to take 
shelter under the pica that the ultimate 
nature of Ignorance is an unfathom- 
able mystery. Escape from this posi- 
tion is only i)Ossible if we take 
Ignorance itself to be Knowledge, no 
matter how partial and fragmentary 
and distorted it may be, and further, 
if wc view Ignorance itself to be 
capable of evolving into Knowledge. 
What wc require is to realize that Con- 
sciousness or Knowledge operates in 
three different ways. At the highest it 
is Divine Self-Knowledge, which is also 
Divine All-Knowledge. At the other 
extreme we have what seems to be a 
complete negation of knowledge, an 
‘effective, dynamic, creative Nesci- 
ence.’ In the intermediate process we 
call it Ignorance which is a sort of half- 
way house between the Supreme 
Coiiseiousiicss and the complete Nesci- 
ence. 

Ignorance, indeed, is nothing else 
than the power of the Divine Consci- 
ousness to partially withhold itself, to 
check or regulate itself. It is not, then, 
in any sense a separate Power or 
separate Will existing by the side of, 
and independently of, the Divine 
Power. 


It is also capable, without self- 
annulment, of evolving itself into knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is the natural 
culmination of Ignorance, not a violent 
change which it undergoes by a com- 
plete self-effacement. In fact, as Sri 
Aurobindo puts it, ‘what is happening 
is that the Ignorance is seeking and 
preparing to transform itself by a pro- 
gressive illumination of its darkness into 
the knowledge that is already contained 
within it; the cosmic truth manifested 
in its real essence and figure would by 
that transformation reveal itself as 
essence and figure of the supreme omni- 
present Reality’ (Ibid. Vol. II. Part I. 
p. 312). 

Obigin of Ignorance 

Wc have not yet discussed the ques- 
tion of the origin of Ignorance, al- 
though we have seen the importance of 
this question, for all processes in the 
lower hemisphere arc processes through 
Ignorance. This problem will have to 
be discussed from the point of view of 
an integral Oneness as the ultimate 
truth. The problem, in fact, as Sri 
Aurobindo puts it, is this: ‘How could 
this manifold ignorance or this narrow- 
ly self-limiting and separative knowl- 
edge arise and come into action and 
maintain itself in an absolute Being 
who;, must be absolute Consciousness 
and therefore cannot be subject to 
Ignorance? How is even an apparent 
division effectively operated and kept in 
continuance in the Indivisible?’ (Ibid, 
pp. 418-14). 

It will not do, he points out, to say 
either that Ignorance is cosmic, as some 
schools of the Vedanta assert, or that 
it is individual, as some other schools 
affirm. For in either case, it will des- 
troy the integral Oneness of th® 
Supreme Consciousness. Still less is h 
open to assert a fundamental difference 
between the Jivatman and Brahman, 
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taking the former to be subject 
to Ignorance and the latter to be totally 
free from it. We have therefore to say, 
if arc to maintain the integral one- 
ness of the Supreme (Reality, that 
‘Ignorance must be part of the move- 
ment of the One, a development of its 
eonsciousness knowingly adopted, to 
which it is not forcibly subjected but 
which it uses for its cosmic purpose’ 
(Ibid. p. 415). 

But this also does not remove the 
whole difficulty. How can Ignorance 
be a part of a movement of knowledge, 
and what is the cosmic purpose for 
which Ignorance is employed? 

To answer this question, we have to 
observe that the Absolute is not merely 
Cliit or Consciousness but also Shakti 
or Power. Chit itself is also Shakti. 
We may call it Tapas, using the word 
in the Vcdic sense of a conscious force 
acting upon itself or upon its object — 

I he sense, for instance, in which the 
Vedas say that the world was created 
out of Tapas. If we examine our own 
consciousness, we find that this Tapas, 
or the energy of the conscious force 
ap])lying itself to an object, is really the 
most essential dynamic force that we 
possess. But in us this dynamism can 
only work upon two objects, namely, 
ourselves, that is, the internal world, 
and others, whether creatures or things, 
that is, the external world. But in the 
Absolute reality the operation of this 
dynamism will be somewhat different. 
For there is no distinction there 
between the inner and the outer, 
between Self and not-self. Moreover, 
in us only a part of our dynamism is 
manifested in our voluntary action, the 
rest being to our mental consciousness 
either involuntary or subconscious or 
superconscious, but in the Absolute 
Reality it is not so, for all is its own 
indivisible self and all actions are move- 
ments of its own indivisible will. 


Tapas, therefore, for the Supreme Be- 
ing, *is the integral Tapas of an inte- 
gral consciousness in an indivisible 
Existence’ (Ibid. p. 421). 

Now when wc further examine our 
own consciousness, we find that there 
is an active part of it as well as a 
passive part of it. But even in the 
passive part of our consciousness, if we 
open ourselves sufficiently to what is 
beyond, wc feel the presence of a Power 
acting upon us, a Power which is trans- 
cendental and which works in us for a 
greater manifestation of knowledge. 
Thus we see the energising of Tapas 
both in what we call our active and our 
passive consciousness. 

It is the same with the Absolute. 
Both its active and its passive con- 
sciousness are Tapas. Its active con- 
sciousness is that part of it w^hich .melts 
into creation. But that does not repre- 
sent the whole of its being. The uii- 
melted part of its being is the great 
reservoir from which proeecds its fur- 
ther acts of creation. We realize this 
very clearly in our own consciousness. 
Thus, when wc act, there is the whole 
of our personality standing behind the 
act. But not the whole of it expresses 
itself ill the action. Only a small frag- 
ment of it docs so, the rest remaining 
as a source of potential power, capable 
of projecting itself at any moment into 
action. There is therefore a vast gap 
between the expressed part of our being, 
which constitutes active consciousness, 
and the infinitely greater part which is 
what we call the passive consciousness. 
The former is a tiny fragment of the 
latter, an infinitesimal part of the vast 
treasure-house of unspent energy which 
is the unexpressed part of our being. 

The passive consciousness of Brah- 
man and its active consciousness are, 
therefore, not two different things ; 
Hhey are the same consciousness, the 
same energy, at one end in a state of 
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self-reservation, at the other east into 
a motion of self-giving and self-deploy«« 
ing, like the stillness of a reservo^ and 
the coursing of the channels which 
flow from it’ (Ibid. p. 425). There is 
thus not a passive Brahman and an 
active Brahman, but one Brahman, 
one Reality which we call passive when 
it reserves its Tapas and active when 
its Tapas expresses itself in action, in 
creation. 

We should further note that the acti- 
vity and passivity of Brahman do not 
alternate each other, as they do in 
human cem^iousness, for if they did, 
then while creation continued, there 
would be no passive Brahman in exist- 
ence, all would be action, and when 
the universe was dissolved, there would 
be no active Brahman, everything 
would lapse into eternal lifeless im- 
mobility. For Brahman, therefore, 
both the active and the passive con- 
scibusi]tesses exist simultaneously. 

The Bhagavad-6ita says: < 

The Supreme 
Reality transcends both the mobile 
and the immobile parts of its 
being. It is aware of both and is 
not lost in either. Ignorance, there- 
fore, is not a power of the Supreme 
Being nor does it dwell in Him. Con- 
sequently, there cannot be any prime- 
val Ignorance. 

But neither is it an inherent charac- 
teristic of the multiplicity of souls. 
For if it were so, none of these souls 
could ever aspire to rise above Ignor- 
ance and come into the presence of 
Knowledge. It is only when the 
individual soul is in the superficial layer 
of consciousness that it is shut out 
from the larger consciousness which 
would show its unity with other souls 
and with the Supreme Being. But it 
has also open to it the deeper levels of 
consciouGTiesij where the individual soul 
sees himself in fundamental unity with 


^ othir^^ souls and^ Vfith the whole 
univefte. 

f The origin of Ignaranbe«. must there- 
fore be Sought elsewhere. It must be 
sought, says Sri Aurobindo, ^in some 
self-absorbed concentration of Tapas, 
of Conscious Force in action on a 
separate movement of the Force ; to us 
this takes the appearance of mi^d 
identifying itself with the separate 
movement and identifying itself sepa- 
rately with each of the forms resulting 
from it’ (Ibid. p. 485). The result of 
this self-absorption of Tapas is ^that it 
builds a wall of separation which shuts 
out the consciousness in each form from 
awareness of its own total self, of other 
embodied consciousnesses and of uni- 
versal being.’ 

But what is the nature of this self- 
absorption, this self-forgetful concentra- 
tion? It cannot be the action of the 
whole being or the whole force of being, 
for the character of that action is whole 
knowledge. It must therefore be a 
partial movement absorbed in a super- 
ficial or partial action of consciousness 
which makes it oblivious of everything 
that is not included in its formation. 
Ignorance, therefore, says Sri Auro- 
bindo, ‘is Nature’s purposeful oblivion 
of the Self and the All, leaving them 
aside, putting them behind herself, in 
order to do solely what she has to do 
in some outer play of existence’ (Ibid, 
p. 488). 

Tfan by nature is not ignorant. He 
has the power and potency in him of 
complete knowledge. It is only because 
for pragmatic reasons, for purposes of 
the superficial movements of his life> 
he lives absorbed in the present 
moment, that there is erected a wall 
which shuts him out completely from 
all knowledge of the future and also 
from all knowledge of the past, except 
for that small part of it which memory 
makes accessible to him. ‘His exist- 
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ence for the nvolment is nol tbi whple^ 
truth of his being but only a prdgmatie 
truth whieVhoHs goofl for the limiied 
purpose of his superficial life. 

Ignorance, therefore, does not create 
any dualism. It is not something 
opposed to knowledge, not something 
which contradicts knowledge. It is a 
power of knowledge itself, ‘a power of 
knowledge to limit itself, to concentrate 
itself on the work in hand, an exclusive 
concentration in practice which does 
not prevent the full existence and work- 
ing of the whole conscious being 
behind, but a working in the conditions 
chosen and self-imposed on the nature. 

. . . This power of self-limitation for a 
particular working, instead of being 
incompatible with the absolute cons- 
cious force of that being, is precisely 
one of the powers we should expect to 
exist among the manifold energies of 
the Infinite^ (Ibid. p. 457). 

One cannot help being reminded here 
of a similar attempt made by Bergson 
to show that the two movements of 
Reality, one directed towards life, free- 
dom, the other directed towards matter, 
necessity, are really not two move- 
ments but essentially one. But Berg- 
son ^s critics point out^ that he has not 
been able to effect a real union between 
the two, for he has not succeeded in 
showing why the free creative activity 
of the Spirit should reverse its current 
and move towards Matter. There is 
nothing in the nature of the Spirit, as 
conceived by Bergson, which warrants 
such a reversal of movement. 

Here one sees the superiority of Sri 
Aurobindo’s position. By conceiving 
the ultimate Reality as Consciousness- 
Force and by showing the need for the 
self-limitation of this Force for purposes 
of creation, Sri Aurobindo has been 

* See Me. Kellar Stewart’s A Critical 
Exposition of Bergson^s Philosophy p. 117 . 


at>le to get rid of a difficulty which has 
proved such a stumbling-block in the 
system of Bergson. 

Special Form of Descent of the 
Spirit : A vatara 

We have so far discussed the ordi- 
nary form of descent of the Spirit, the 
descent through Ignorance, which is 
responsible for the creation, as well as 
the maintenance of the world-process. 
But the world-process sometimes re- 
quires a special form of descent of the 
Spirit. This is the descent as Avatara 
which is mentioned in Bhagavad- 
Gita. The peculiarity of this descent is 
that it is a descent in human form of 
the whole of the Divine Personality. 
In the fourth chapter of the ftita the 
nature of this special descent as Ava- 
tara and the reason for it have been 
very clearly stated. The Gita clearly 
shows (Gita iv. 6) that there is no con- 
tradiction in the idea of God taking 
birth in a human form. On the con- 
trary, it says that no knowledge of God 
is complete unless there is the knowl- 
edge of this kind of Divine birth (iy. 9)* 
Sri Aurobindo has discussed this 
question of Avatara very fully in his 
Essays on the Gita, a summary of which 
I have given elsewhere (Vide my article 
in the Uttara, Bhadra 1847). As 
this paper has already become very 
lengthy, it is not possible for me to do 
more than merely state the most salient 
points in Sri Aurobindo’s conception 
of Avatara. In the first place, Sri' 
Aurobindo says that the upholding of 
Dharma is not the only object of the 
descent of the Avatara, for it is not 
in itself an all-sufficient object, but 
is only ‘the general condition of a 
higher aim and a more supreme and 
divine utility.’ ‘For,’ he says, ‘there 
are two aspects of the divine birth; 
one is a descent, the birth of 
God in humanity, the God-head 
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manifesting itself in the human 
form and nature, the eternal Avatar; 
the other is an ascent, the birth of 
man into the Godhead, man rising into 
the divine nature and consciousness, 
madbhavam agatah ; it is the being 
born anew in a second birth of the soul. 
It is that new birth which Avatarhood 
and the upholding of the Dharma are 
intended to serve* (Essays on the Gita 
First Series, p. 216). He continues : 
*11 there were not this rising of man 
into the Godhead to be helped by the 
descent of God into humanity, Ava> 
tarhood for the sake of the Dharma 
would be an otiose phenomenon, since 
mere Right, mere justice or standards 
of virtue can always be upheld by the 
divine omnipotence through its ordi- 
nary means, by great men or great 
movements, by the life and work of 
sages and kings and religious teachers, 
without any actual incarnation. The 
Avatar comes as the manifestation of 
ihe divine nature in the human nature, 
the apocalypse of its Christhood, 
Krishnahood, Buddhahood, in order 
that the human nature may by mould- 
ing Its principle, thought, feeling, 
action, being on the lines of that Christ- 
hood, Krishnahood, Buddhahood trans- 
figure itself into the Divine’ (Ibid. 
P. 217). 

For Sri Aurobindo, therefore, the 
main significance of the conception of 
Avatara is ^the birth of man into the 
Godhead,’ as he very beautifully puts 
it, and not merely the preservation of 
Dharma. The Avatara is born, in his 
view, in order to show man what he is 
capable of becoming. It is to give 
him an ocular demonstration that he 
can also become God without even 
leaving his body. Otherwise he thinks 
there i9 no necessity for Avatarahood, 
the ordinary way in which God reveals 
Himself being quite sufiident for the 
ordinary processes of the world. ‘The 


Divine,' saya Sri Aurobindo, ‘works 
be^nd indeed and governs its special 
manifestation through this outer and 
imperfect consciousness and will, but 
is itself secret in the cavern, guhdt/dm, 
as the Veda puts it, or as the Gita ex- 
presses it, “In the heart of all exist- 
ences the Lord abides turning all 
existences as if mounted on a machine 
by Maya.” This secret working of the 
Lord hidden in the heart from the 
egoistic nature-consciousness through 
which he works, is God’s universal 
method with creatures. Why then 
should we suppose that in any form he 
comes forward into the frontal, the 
phenomenal consciousness for a more 
direct and consciously divine action ? 
Obviously, if at all, then to break the 
veil between himself and humanity 
which man limited in his own nature 
could never lift.’ (Ibid. p. 225). 

This is also what the Gita itself says. 
Thus Sri Aurobindo points out, ‘Thai 
the Gita contains as its kernel this 
second and real object of the Avatar- 
hood, is evident from this passage — 

:q? W? (ix-ll)— 

by itself rightly considered; but it 
becomes much clearer if we take it, not 
by itself — always the wrong way to deal 
with the texts of the Gita — ^but in its 
right close connection with other 
passages and with its whole teaching’ 
(Ibid. p. 218). 

Gnostic Being 

I shall now conclude bj^ giving a 
brief account of Sri Aurobindo’s con- 
ception of the Gnostic Bciug and the 
Divine Life. 

When the Supramental descent takes 
place, then man will be freed from the 
limitations of mental consciousness, and 
the light of knowledge will dawn upon 
him. In other words, he will become 
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a Gnostic Being. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that ther^ ia» ^ny 
possibility of the whole human race 
being raised to the supramental level. 
Sri Aurobindo is very clear on this point 
(Vide The Life Divine Vol. II. Part II. 
p. 887); what he suggests is nothing so 
revolutionary and astonishing, but only 
^a capacity in the human mentality 
when it has reached a certain level or 
a certain point of stress of the evolu- 
tionary impetus to press towards a 
higher plane of consciousness and its 
embodiment in the being.* 

The nature of the Gnostic Being has 
been so exhaustively dealt with by Sri 
Aurobindo that it is not possible, with- 
in the limits of this paper, to give an 
adequate idea of all the features of it 
that he has so beautifully described. 

1 shall therefore content myself by giv- 
ing one or two extracts from his book 
which will convey some idea of its 
nature. Speaking of the relation 
between the spirit and the body in the 
case of I he Gnostic Being, he says, 
‘But in the gnostic way of being and 
living the will of the spirit must direct- 
ly control and determine the move- 
ments and law of the body. For the 
law of the body arises from the sub- 
couscient or inconscient ; but in the 
gnostic being the subcon scient will have 
become conscious and subject to the 
supramental control, penetrated with 
its light and action ; the basis of incoii- 
scicnce with its obscurity and ambi- 
guity, its obstruction or tardy res- 
ponses will hjive been transformed into 
a lower or superconscience by the 
supramental emergence* (Ibid. Vol. II. 
Part II. p. 1050). 

What, again, is the nature of the bliss 
which the Gnostic Being enjoys? Sri 
Aurobindo characterizes it as follows : 
‘But in the highest ascents of the spirit- 
ual bliss there is not this vehement 
exaltation and excitement ; there is 


instead an illimitable intensity of parti- 
cipation in an eternal ecstasy which is 
founded on the eternal Existence and 
therefore on a beatific tranquillity of 
eternal peace. Peace and ecstasy cease 
to be different and become one. The 
supermind, reconciling and fusing all 
differences as well as all contradictions, 
brings out this unity; a wide calm and 
a deep delight of all-existence are 
among its first steps of self-realization, 
but this calm and this delight rise 
together, as one state, into an increas- 
ing intensity and culminate in the 
eternal ecstasy, the bliss that is the 
Infinite* (Ibid. pp. 1064-65). 

Divn^E Life 

With the descent of the Supermind 
into the Mind, not only will our mental 
consciousness be transformed into 
Gnosis, but our life itself will b^ trans- 
muted into a Divine Life, a magnificent 
picture of which is given in the last 
chapter of The Life Divine. This last 
chapter is indeed a wonderful ending 
of a most wonderful book. And 
in one of the grandest passages of this 
chapter Sri Aurobindo describes thus 
the nature of the Divine Life : 

‘A life of gnostic beings carrying the 
evolution to a higher supramental 
status might fitly be characterized as a 
divine life; for it would be a life in the 
Divine, a life of the beginnings of a 
spiritual divine light and power and 
joy manifested in material nature. 
That might be described, since it sur- 
passes the mental human level, as a life 
of spiritual and supramental super- 
manhood. . . . But what has to 
emerge is something much more diffi- 
cult and much more simple; it is a self- 
realized being, a building of the spirit- 
ual self, an intensity and urge of the 
soul and the deliverance and sove- 
reignty of its light and power and beauty 
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—not an egoistic supennanhood seizing shall find its own self-exceeding and self- 
on a mental and vital domination over fulfilment by the revelation of the 
humanity, but the sovereignty of the 4, divinity that is striving for birth with- 
Spirif* over its own instruments, its in it. This is sole true supermanhood 
possession of itself and its possession of and the one real possibility of a step 
life in the power of the spirit, a new forward in evolutionary Nature* (Ibid, 
consciousness in which humanity itself Vol. II. Part II, pp. 1181 - 88 ). 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS MESSAGE 

By S. R. Das Gupta, M.A., B.L. 

[Address delivered on the occasion of the Christmas celebrations (1940) at the Kama- 
krishna Mission Ashrama, New Delhi. -Ed.] 


At the present crisis in the world’s 
history when the materialism of the 
West has almost reached its climax, 
when the Crucified Saviour is being re- 
crucified with all the barbarity and 
brutality which human ingenuity can 
devise and the principles for which he 
lived and laid down his life on the 
Cross have been put into cold storage, 
it seems particularly appropriate that 
we on this side should, while celebrat- 
ing his Nativity, take this opportunity 
of discussing his life and his message. 
I do not, however, claim to have 
studied the Christian scriptures with 
that thoroughness which would entitle 
me to speak to you with any degree of 
authority or to tell you anything which 
you do not already know. I will only 
try to touch briefly on a few salient 
points and events of his life and share 
my thoughts with you in order to find 
out what I or any one else not belong- 
ing to the denominational or doctrinal 
Christian faith can learn from his life 
and his message. 

The life of Jesus Christ, in order to 
be properly appreciated, has to be 
studied against a historical background. 
To the Hindu mind his advent is a 


fulfilment of the message delivered by 
the Lord Sri Krishna in the Gita 
that whenever virtue declines and vice 
triumphs in this world the Lord incar- 
nates himself in human form so that 
there may be a rehabilitation of his 
kingdom on earth. A close examina- 
tion of the lives of almost all prophets 
establishes the fundamental truth of 
this principle, and from this point of 
view the birth of Jesus may be said to 
have been a historical necessity. The 
great Roman Empire which wielded 
power and suzerainty over a large part 
of the world in those days had fallen 
from the highest pinnacles of glory to 
the lowest depths of degradation. Reli- 
gion at that time was at a discount 
and a premium was put upon all kinds 
of the most abominable vice. The royal 
courts set an example of debauchery, 
cruelty and the most horrible and un- 
speakable orgies which have ever dis- 
figured. the pages of history. In the 
language of the historian Tacitus, ‘In 
Rome all things hideous and shameful 
from every part of the world found 
their centre and became popular.* The 
result was that the royal courts in 
Rome became a byword of infamy and 
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immorality, and the common people, 
as usual, were only too happy to imitf te 
the example set by the highest in the 
land. In Judea, Syria, Palestine were 
reproduced faithfully the conditions 
then prevailing in Roman society. Cor- 
ruption, debauchery, harlotry and vices 
of all Unds found a ready home, and 
in matters of religion the hypocrisy and 
sham that prevailed arc brought home 
to us in the accounts of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It was in this eventful period of the 
world’s history that God thought it fit 
to send down His beloved son in order 
that He might once again lead His 
people along the true path and deliver 
them from the morass into which they 
had fallen, and which would only have 
the effect of leading them on to com- 
plete destruction and annihilation. It is 
a remarkable fact that before coming 
into this world God invariably gives a 
warning of His arrival, — a thing which 
we find to be true in the lives of most 
of the prophets from the earliest times 
downwards. When he entered the 
womb of Mary to be born as the son 
of Joseph who wanted to ‘put her 
away privily’ because of shame, the 
Lord appeared unto him in a dream 
and apprised him of the real situation, 
telling him that the son who would 
be born to him was to be called JESUS. 
And so it happened. The events that 
took place after the birth of Jesus bear 
an almost uncanny resemblance to those 
that occurred after the birth of Sri 
Krishna. All Hindus are aware of the 
troubles through which the child 
Krishna and his parents had to pass, 
how the wicked king Kamsa who had 
been forewarned of his impending death 
at the hands of Sri Krishna had deter- 
mined to take his life, how tne Lord 
appeared to Vasudeva in a dream and 
instructed him to remove the child to 


Brindavan, how the baby was then 
transported at dead of night to 
Brindavan and smuggled into the house 
of the cowherd Nanda, to be tended by 
his wife Yashoda. Substitute Herod for 
Kamsa and Egypt for Brindavan and 
you have a repetition of the incident 
almost to the minutest details. We 
read in St. Matthew of the Lord ap- 
pearing before Joseph in a dream and 
telling him to flee to Egypt with his 
family in order to save the newly born 
child from the wrath of Herod, and of 
how Joseph actually fled to Egypt and 
Herod massacred all children below two 
years of age, etc. It is rather interest- 
ing to note that the other three Gospels 
besides St. Matthew make no mention 
of these events, not even St. Luke who 
claims to write with knowledge of con- 
temporary events; but no great import- 
ance need be attached to that. x 

After this we do not hear very much 
about the activities of Jesus except that 
he was found to be a very precocious 
child who was gifted with a fund of 
wisdom which could only be charac- 
terized as supernatural. The most 
abstruse problems of theology which 
defied the brains of the wisest men in 
those days were solved by him with 
an amount of clarity which left them 
wondering. ‘And all that heard him 
were astonished at his understanding 
and answers’ (Luke). 

From the age of twelve until about 
the age of thirty-two when he emerged 
into the w'orld we do not hear anything 
about him. The most diligent researches 
into history have failed to pene- 
trate the veil that shrouds this period 
of his life. To me it seems as if this 
was his period of preparation, the period 
of Sadhana and Tapasya, the period of 
training for his ultimate emergence into 
the world like an incendiary bomb which 
ivould set the whole world on fire and in 
the end revolutionize it and change it 
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out of shape. When we find him 
coming out we see him undergoing the 
last stage of his Sadhana in the shape 
of initiation at the hands of John the 
Baptist who anointed him with the holy 
water of the Jordan, to be followed by 
a message from on high, ‘This is My 
beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’ 

Thus equipped he comes out to deli- 
ver the message of his Heavenly Father. 
But he was not still free from his trials 
and tribulations. The temptations 
thrown in his way by Satan and his 
final overcoming of those temptations 
remind us of similar experiences in the 
lives of most of the world’s teachers. 
The Hindu Shastras speak of similar 
temptations thrown in the way of 
Nachiketa who wanted to learn and 
realize the supreme truth, and in Bud- 
dhistic theology wc read of an exactly 
similar experience in the life of Buddha, 
when Mara, the god of Evil, tried to 
make him deviate from the path which 
leads to ultimate Nirvana, and had to 
admit defeat. Even coming down to 
our own times we read of similar experi- 
ences in the life of Sri Hamakrishna 
who spurned at all temptations thrown 
in his way by Mathur Babu and 
La'chminarayan Marwari. This to my 
mind is symbolical of the great truth 
that no one who cannot renounce the 
pleasures and joys of this world can 
ever hope to attain the highest realiza- 
tion. 

After this Jesus started delivering his 
message to the world, and the question 
now arises as to what that fundamental 
message was. To my mind the essence 
of his preaching resolves itself into this 
basic precept that the aim of all human 
life is to realize the divinity which is 
latent in every individual. ‘The king- 
dom of God is within you,’ he said, 
and the first and foremost duty of man? 
is to enter that kingdom in order that 


he may enjoy everlasting peace and 
happiness. In Chapter 12 of St. Mark 
this made clear in language which 
leaves no ambiguity about it: 

‘And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength; this is the first 
commandment.’ And he goes on to 
say that the only way to achieve this 
consummation is through renunciation. 
So long as there is attachment to 
worldly things the kingdom of heaven 
will only remain a distant vision and a 
dream which can never be realized. 
‘Sell all thou hast, and distribute unto 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven.’ ‘It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.’ 

‘Verily I say unto you, there is no 
man that hath left house or parents or 
brethren or wife or children for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not 
receive manifold more in the present 
time, and in the world to come life 
everlasting.’ 

Therefore all forms of worldly attach- 
ment had to be renounced. It has lo 
be noticed that .Tesus Christ was a 
Sannyasiii who had nothing in the 
world to call his own and only lived 
in an 'ecstasy of communion with Gnd 
Himself. ‘The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son oF Man hath not where to 
lay his head.’ He was himself a shining 
example of the precept which he 
preached : ‘Take no thought of the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself,’ — an 
advice which can only be given by one 
who has shaken off the slightest vestige of 
attachment for the things of this earth. 
But then it would be wrong to suppose 
that Jesus wanted all men to be 
Sannyasins. He knew that all people 
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cannot be put into one mould and that 
among his followers there would be 
Sannyasins like himself who renouncing 
all would take upon themselves the task 
of spreading his gospel far and wide 
and also householders who would realize 
God by following his precepts. He 
therefore laid down for each of these 
classes, — at least that is how I read the 
Bible, — a separate code of conduct so 
that each might progress towards God- 
realizration in his own particular way. 
For the householders he lays down a 
code of conduct which tells them to 
repent for their sins, to obey their 
parents, warns them against stealing and 
against bearing false witness, against 
adultery even in thought, against all 
kinds of hypocrisy which was characteris- 
tic in those days of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducecs. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
lieart,’ says he, ‘for they shall see 
God.’ It is this purity of heart on 
which the greatest stress has been laid. 
The heart is the source and the fountain 
of all our actions, and if the heart is 
not pure our outward actions and words 
are of no consequence, whatever wc 
may do. He puts no stress on external 
observances which to him are of no 
value, ‘for out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts . . . things which defile 
a man.’ li is exactly the same senti- 
ment which finds an echo in Sri Raina- 
krishna’s words, ‘3/an imikh ek kara,^ 
— ^to be sincere in word, thought and 
deed, which alone can confer a pass- 
port to the eternal happiness of God’s 
kingdom. 

His second commandment was, 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ ‘If 
a man smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the left also,’ and so on. 
Although the reason for this tolerance 
and forbearance has not been expressed 
by him in so many words, the Hindu 
wind finds it easy to follow. ‘Sorua- 
bhute Narayana * — the same divinity 


which dwells in me dwells in my neigh- 
bour also and if in return for a tooth 
or an eye I do him a greater injury it 
is not the other person whom I am 
injuring but I harm myself because* I 
injure the same divinity which is within 
both of us. 

Again in another passage he gives us 
some idea of his concfqjt of the kingdom 
of God. 

‘Suffer little children to come unto 
me for of such is the kingdom of God. 

And .Tesus called a little child unto 
him, and set him in the midst of them. 

And said, Verily I say unto you. 
Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The greatest stress is here laid on 
humility like that of a little child. A 
child is sincere, trustful, humble, and 
man must also possess all these quali- 
ties in order to qualify himself for God’s 
kingdom. As Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say, ‘One who realizes the divinity 
within him becomes like a child who 
has no strong attachments to any- 
thing.’ It is this faith of a child, 
absolute unreserving faith which is 
required. And the virtue of this faith 
is extolled in these words: 

‘Verily I say unto you, If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place, and it shall re- 
move; and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you.’ 

It is this supreme virtue of faith 
which enables St. Peter to walk on the 
sea to meet the Master. 

‘But when he saw the wind boister- 
ous, he was afraid; and beginning to 
sink he cried, saying, Lord, save me. 

And immediately Jesus stretched 
forth his hand and caught him and 
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said unto him, O Thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt? 

And when they were come into the 
ship, the wind ceased.’ 

An exactly similar incident is related 
in the Buddhist Jatakas of a lay dis- 
ciple of the Master when he was living 
in Jetavana who had to cross the river 
Aciravati to meet the Enlightened One 
and not finding a boat on the shore 
walked across the river meditating on 
the Lord Buddha. When reaching 
half way he saw waves, his ecstasy in 
meditating on the Buddha became less 
and his feet began to sink, but he again 
strengthened his ecstasy in meditating 
on the Buddha, and reached Jetavana. 
It is this faith which moves mountains 
and makes dry ground of oceans and 
rivers that enabled the sick, the lepers 
and the palsied to be cured, and the 
dead to come to life again, at the hands 
of Jesus. 

Another virtue which has to be culti- 
vated for attaining the kingdom of 
heaven, and which has been mentioned 
before, is humility. ‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit for their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven.’ He himself is a living 
example of this humility so much so 
that before the Last Supper we find him 
washing the feet of his own disciples 
with towel and water. And he extols 
the virtue of humility in these words, 
‘Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.’ 

And he finishes up his exhortations 
with this final admonition: 

‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your father which is in heaven is 
perfect'.’ 

Having given these injunctions to his 
lay disciples he also prepared his 
Sannyasin disciples for their great work. 
Jesus knew that after him this small 
band of people would go out to the 
four corners of the earth to spread his 
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gospel for the ultimate redemption of 
mankind, and he prepared them accord- 
ingly. It is a remarkable fact that all 
the prophets on this earth have pre- 
pared a small and select band of disci- 
ples who renouncing all worldly posses- 
sions and attachments have devoted 
themselves to preaching the glad tidings 
after the departure of their beloved 
Masters. Buddha, Chaitanya, Rama- 
krishna, — to name only a few, — can be 
cited as examples of those whose monas- 
tic disciples spread the message of their 
Masters far and wide. In the same 
way Jesus Christ prepared a small and 
select band of men who after his depar- 
ture would renounce everything and 
spread his gospel in all directions. 
They were people selected from very 
humble walks of life, — ^fishermen mostly 
who plied their nets in the Sea of 
Galilee, — but he prepared them to be- 
come fishers of men. To them he only 
preached the great virtue of renuncia- 
tion and of not having any thoughts 
or worries about living and eating and 
sleeping. Everything must be sacrificed 
unreservedly for the sake of the Higher 
Life. Not for them to lay up treasures 
upon earth which thieves steal and 
moth and dust corrupt but to lay up 
treasures in heaven. He impresses on 
them the supremacy of the eternal life 
as cbmpared to the transitory benefiis 
of the world. To gain the whole world 
and lose one’s own soul is the height 
of foolishness. He tells them that no 
one can serve God -and Mammon. He 
gives them an injunction not to take 
any thought for their life and what 
they shall eat or drink, nor for their 
body or what they shall put on. Was 
not the life more than meat and the 
body than raiment ? They had only to 
look at the fowls of the air who never 
sowed nor reaped nor gathered into 
barns but were cared for by the Heaven- 
ly Father; and were they not better 
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than those? What necessity had they 
to think ot raiment? Were not the 
lilies of the field who did neither toil nor 
spin more glorious than Solomon with 
all his riches? And if God chose to 
dress in that fashion the grass of the 
field which would be cast into the oven 
the next day, would He not do very 
much more for them in order that they 
might be fed and clothed? Did He 
not know what their needs would be? 
Therefore his injunction was that with- 
out caring for these things they should 
first seek the kingdom of G<3d and His 
righteousness and all these things would 
be added unto them, even without their 
caring for the morrow. He warns them 
against accumulation of property of any 
kind : 

‘Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses; 

Nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves; 
for the workman is worthy of his meat/ 

It was a very hard life for which he 
was preparing them. When one of 
them wanted to go buck for a short 
time in order to bury his fatlier who 
had just died, he stopped him saying, 
‘Let the dead bury the dead.’ For 
them there was no looking back or going 
half way. All worldly ties had to be 
cut asunder and the only tie that would 
remain would be with God, to whose 
will there must be a complete and un- 
conditional surrender. It was only 
after they had passed through this 
school of rigorous discipline that they 
would be qualified to become torch- 
bearers of the gospel of Christ in lands 
and climes which had become Godless. 

It is interesting to compare these 
injunctions of Jesus Christ with the 
Noble Eightfold Path laid down by 
Buddha for the attainmeiit of salvation, 
viz. right views, right aspiration, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right endeavour, right watchfulness and 


right meditation. This was the path, 
‘of which the Tathagata has gained 
perfect knowledge, which produces in- 
sight and knowledge, and conduces to 
tranquillity, to supernatural faculty, to 
complete enlightenment, to Nirvana.’ 

A question is commonly asked as to 
whether this kingdom of heaven which 
Jesus Christ visualized refers to the pre- 
sent or to some future existence. Al- 
though there are passages in which he 
speaks of the ‘world to come,’ it is 
])ermissible to assert that the advent 
of God’s kingdom even in one’s present 
existence is not by any means ruled out. 
As one Biblical writer puts it, ‘the 
future has become present and the pre- 
sent is projected into the future. The 
future salvation has become for us pre- 
sent, and yet has not ceased to be 
future.’ The fact that immediately 
before the advent of .Tesus we find St. 
John the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, ‘Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at' hand,’ — 
a sentence which is later on repeated 
by Jesus himself, — is a sufficient war- 
rant for assuming that the words ‘Thy 
kingdom come’ in the Lord’s prayer 
did not refer to anything to be realized 
in some incomprehensible distant future 
but a blessing to be gained in this life 
itself. 

The one great quality in the charaev 
ter of Jesus, which also strikes us as the 
most prominent, is his infinite love and 
unbounded mercy. This love and 
mercy he exhibited towards all, and 
throughout the New Testament we find 
him showering his grace upon all and 
sundry who had faith in him. Even 
the sinners need have no despair; if 
they repented and their repentance was 
genuine God’s mercy would be on them, 
as exemplified in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. ‘Hate the sin but not 
the sinner’ was his injunction; and 
when a multitude which consisted even 
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of some of his own followers wanted tJO 
stone a sinner to death he stopped them 
with the admonition, ‘He that is with- 
out sin amongst you, let him cast the 
first stone/ We find him fondling little 
children, feeling compassion for the 
lowly, the diseased, the outcast and the 
despised, and his kindness was shower- 
ed upon all equally. He feels com- 
passion for the multitude who conic to 
listen to him because they are hungry 
and he secs that they are properly fed 
before they leave him. This kindness 
of Jesus is only symbolical of the kind- 
ness of the Heavenly Father, as illus- 
trated in the parable of the lost sheep, 
and this is a quality which all men have 
been asked to cultivate. It is not to 
be a passive quality but an active 
dynamic philanthropy like that of the 
Good Samaritan. And the service of 
God through the service of suffering 
humanity is also envisaged in the Bible : 

‘I was hungered and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger and ye look 
me in: 

‘In as much as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’ 

In spite of his unbounded love Jesus 
could be stern also. He had no use 
for hypocrisy in any form. The 23rd 
chapter of St. Matthew contains impre- 
cations and curses upon the Pharisees 
and the Sadducces, threatening them 
with hell fire and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, — in language which leaves one 
in no doubt as to the feelings which 
prompted them. But to the faithful, 
to the sincere, to the true believer, 
his heart was ever open and his 
benevolence unstinted. Even the 
sinner Mary Magdalene, out of whom 
he drove out seven devils, was 
not considered to be unworthy of his 
grace, — ^an act of supreme love of which 
we find a parallel in Buddha’s deliver- 


ance of the fallen woman Ambapali, 
and of Sri Ramakrishna’s ecstatic 
trances at the sight of the women of 
the streets whom he regarded as mani- 
festations of the Divine Mother in 
another form. Even in the midst of 
his trials and adversities his charity and 
benevolence towards suffering humanity 
did not wane even by a tittle. His love 
for his disciples and their love for him 
forms one of the most ennobling epi- 
sodes in the New Testament; so much 
so that when Judas Iscariot in a fit of 
temptation betrayed him for thirty 
pieces of silver, he was seized with such 
overpowering repentance that he imme- 
diately went out and hanged himself. 
Of the sorrows and sufferings of this 
world he had his full share. Poverty, 
contempt, treachery of friends, denun- 
ciation by enemies, betrayal by a close 
disciple, — all these and a great deal 
more, culminating in the trial, the 
crown of thorns, and the crucifixion, fell 
to his lot. And even he sometimes 
found the burden a little hard to bear, 
so much so that before the great be- 
trayal we find him in the garden of 
Gethsemane, praying to God in uUer 
exhaustion of body and anguish of 
soul: 

‘O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this ^cup pass from me ; nevertheless not 
as I will but as Thou wilt.’ 

But in spite of all this we find him 
giving of his abundance of mercy to 
all. When on the Cross in an agony 
of despair he cried out, ‘Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani. My God, My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ we find him 
at the same time praying for his 
enemies and those who crucified him, 
‘Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do,* — a living and shin- 
ing example of putting into actual 
practice his own precept: 

‘Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
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yojx, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.* 

And in the plenitude of his mercy he 
takes the sins of the world upon his 
own shoulders and makes the supreme 
atonement on the Cross, leaving for us 
those words of hope which have been 
ringing throughout the world through 
the passage of centuries: 

‘Come to me, all yc that labour and 
are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.* 

The Hindu hears in this an echo of 
the words of the Lord in the Gita, 

‘Sarva dharman parityajya rnamckam 
sharanam braja.* 

The next incident, and the last, in 
the life of Jesus Christ which I will 
discuss here is the Resurrection. A 
good deal of controversial literature has 
grown up around this episode and I do 
not propose to indulge in any scientific 
and analytical reasoning in regard to 
this subject, although even without 
entering into this controversy it may 
be said that it has stood the test of 
rationalistic criticism. To me, how- 
ever, it symbolizes a resurrection of the 
human soul from the bondages of this 
earth towards the life infinite. ‘I am 
the Resurrection and the Life* said the. 
Lord. As soon as man realizes his one- 
ness with God he shakes off all mundane 
attachments and resurrects himself to 
a realm of infinite bliss and everlasting 
happiness. And that is the grand finale 
and the great consummation which 
should be the aim and ambition of every 
one of us to achieve in tliis life, so tha 
it may not be said of us later : 

‘I piped unto ye and yc have not 
danced ; I mourned unto yc and ye 
have not lamented.’ 


I am afraid I have taken more time 
than was allotted to me or than 1 
intended to take and I must therefore 
now bring my remarks to a close. Al- 
though the ministry of Jesus covered 
only a period of about two years, the 
subject is so vast and complex and 
withal so engrossing that it is difficult 
to do even the barest justice to it in 
a brief compass. The profoundest 
scholars in the world, the most learned 
theologians and divines have bestowed 
all their learning and scholarship in 
exjiositions of the life and teachings of 
the great Saviour; but it may be said, 
without meaning the slightest disparage- 
ment of their efforts, that they have only 
been able to touch the fringe of the sub- 
ject. He is a remarkable and harmoni- 
ous blend of Jnaiia, Karma and Bhakti, 
which in more recent years found such a 
glorious embodiment in Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. I will only conclude 
by saying that amid the shifting sands of 
lime the majestic figure of the Prince of 
Peace still shines out in all its resplen- 
dent glory, bcekooing to all human beings 
to follow the true path, but man heeds 
liim not. The ])a5sag{i of two thousand 
years has not dimmed the effulgence of 
his countenance or lessened the value and 
universality of his teachings from which 
millions of weary souls still derive iiispir- 
jition and ccnisolaiion. May he on this 
day shower liis elioiccst blessings on us 
all; may he usher in an era of peace on 
earth and good will among men ; and in 
the sublime language of the Vcdic seers, 
with wliich I will end this short discourse, 
may he in his abundant mercy lead us 
from the unreal unto the real, from dark- 
ness unto light, and from death unto 
immortality. Ameji. 



SWAMI YOGANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


At the time when Sri Ramakrishna was 
attracting devotees — old and young — ^to 
the temple garden at Dakshineswar, a 
young man of eighteen, belonging to 
a neighbouring family, came to the 
garden of Runi Rasmani for a few con- 
secutive days to sec Sri Ramakrishna. 
The boy looked younger for his age and 
was cherubic in appearance. He was 
of a greatly religious disposition, and a 
divine purity beamed through his face. 
The boy heard about Sri Ramakrishna 
and felt interested to sec the saint. 
But he was shy by nature and as such 
could not find out Sri Ramakrishna, 
though he was coming to Dakshineswar 
repeatedly. One day he saw a crowd in 
a room in the precincts of the temple 
and thought that might be the place 
where Sri Ramakrishna was staying. 
He went near but stood outside. At 
this time Sri Ramakrishna asked a man 
to bring nil those who were outside 
within the room. The man found only 
a boy and brought him inside and offered 
him a scat. When the conversation 
ended and all went away, Sri Rama- 
krishna came to the boy and very 
lovingly enquired about his whereabouts. 

The name of the boy was Yogindra- 
nath Choudhury. Sri Ramakrishna was 
delighted to know that the boy was the 
son of Nabin Chandra Choudhury, his 
old acquaintance. 

Yogindra belonged to the Choudhury 
family of Dakshineswar. ITis ancestors 
were very aristocratic and prosperous, 
but his parents became poor. Yogin’s 
father was a very orthodox Brahmin and 
performed many religious festivals. 
During the period of his Sadhana Sri 
Ramakrishna sometimes attended these 


festivals, and thus was known to the 
family. 

Yogin was born in the year 1267 of the 
Bengali Era. From his boyhood he was 
of contemplative temperament. Even 
while at play with his companions, 
suddenly he would grow pensive, stop 
play and look listlessly at the azure sky. 
He would feel he did not belong to this 
earth, he had come from somewhere in 
some other plane of existence, and those 
who were near about him were not really 
his kith and kin. 

He was simple in his habits and never 
hankered after any luxury. lie was a 
bit reserve and taciturn by nature. This 
prevented his friends from being very 
free with him. But he commanded love 
and even respect from all. 

After he was given the sacred thread, 
he though very young, spent much time 
in meditation and worship. While per- 
forming worship of the family deity, 
now and then he would become deeply 
absorbed. 

Yogin was about sixteen or seventeen 
whQii he met Sri Ramakrishna for the 
first time. He was then studying for 
the Entrance Examination. At the very 
first meeting Sri Ramakrishna recognized 
the spiritual potentiality of the boy and 
advised him to come to him now and 
then. Yogin was ^harmed with the 
warmth and cordiality with which he 
was received. And he began to repeat 
his visit to Sri Ramakrishna as often as 
he could. 

To the people of Dakshineswar Sri 
Ramakrishna was known as an 
‘eccentric Brahmin.’ They had no 
idea that the ‘eccentricity’ in the 
behaviour of Sri Ramakrishna was due 
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to his God-realization. The orthodox 
section looked upon Sri Ramakrishna 
•v^ith suspicion as regards his strictly 
observing caste rules etc. For people 
from Calcutta flocked round him, and 
those were the days when many people 
in that city openly defied the customs 
and traditions of Hinduism. As such 
Yogin did not dare come to Sri Rama- 
krishna freely, for he was afraid there 
would be objections from his parents if 
they knew about it. So he began to pay 
visits to Sri Ramakrishna stealthily. 

But love like murder will out. Soon 
it was known that' Yogin was very much 
devoted to Sri Ramakrishna and spent 
most of his time with him. Yogin’s 
friends and companions began to taunt 
and ridicule him for that. Of a quiet 
nature as Yogin was, he would meet all 
opposition with a silent smile. Yogin’s 
parents were perturbed to see him 
indifferent to his studies and so much 
under the indueiice of Sri Ramakrishna. 
But they did not like to interfere with 
him directly, as they thought it would 
be of no avail. 

Yogin thought that the continuance of 
studies was useless, for he had no 
worldly ambition. But just to help the 
parents, who were in straitened circum- 
stances, he went to Cawnpore in search 
of some job. He tried for a few months, 
but could not get any employment. So 
he devoted his ample leisure to medita- 
tion and spiritual practices. Yogin 
shunned company. He liked to live 
alone with his thoughts. He spoke as 
little as possible. His movements and 
behaviour were unusual. The uncle of 
Yogin, with whom he stayed at Cawnpore, 
got alarmed lest Yogin go off his heaii. 
He wrote to the father of Yogin all about 
him and suggested marriage as the only 
remedy; for that might create in Yogin 
an interest in worldly things. 

Yogin knew nothing about this. He 


got information that some one was ill 
at home, and thinking it might be his 
mother, to whom he was greatly devoted, 
Yogin hurried to Dakshineswar. But 
to his great dismay he found that the 
information he got was wrong — it was 
simply a pretext to bring him home, 
where his marriage was arranged. Yogin 
was in a fix. He was against marriage, 
for that would interfere with his religious 
life. His great desire was to live a life 
of renunciation and devote all his time 
and energy to the realization of God, 
but now there was a conspiracy to 
frustrate his noble resolve. 

Yogin was too gentle to be able to 
resist the wishes of his parents — specially 
of his mother, and in spite of himself he 
consented to marry. Yogin’s parents 
wrongly thought that marriage would 
turn the mind of Yogin to worldly things. 
But the case was just the reverse. The 
fact that his resolve of living a celibate 
life had been frustrated weighed so 
heavily on Yogin ’s mind that he felt 
miserable over it. He became moody 
and brooded day and night over his 
mistake. He would not like even to go 
to Sri Ramakrishna to whom he was 
once so attached. No, he would not 
show his face to Sri Ramakrishna, who 
had high expectation about the spiritual 
future of Yogin and would be sorely 
disap])ointcd to learn that Yogin had 
falsified all his hopes by his act of 
marriage. 

The news of all that had happened 
with regard to his beloved Yogin reached 
Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna sent 
information again and again to Yogin 
to come and see him. But Yogin was 
reluctant to come. Thereupon Sri 
Ramakrishna told a friend of Yogin, 
‘Yogin once took some money from me. 
It is strange that he has not returned 
the money, nor has he given me any 
account of that I’ When Yogin heard 
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of this, his feelings were greatly 
wounded. He remembered that Sri 
Ramakrishna had given him a small sum 
to make some purchases for Sri Rama> 
krishna, before he left for Cawnpore, and 
a small balance of that remained with 
him.* But because of his marriage he 
felt ashamed to go to Sri Ramakrishna 
and therefore could not return the 
balance. At the remarks of Sri Rama- 
krishna, however, he was so aggrieved 
that he took the earliest opportunity to 
return the money and at the same time 
he thought that would be his last visit 
to Sri Ramakrishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna was sitting on his 
cot with his wearing cloth on his lap, 
when Yogin came to sec him. Like a 
child putting his cloth under his arm-pit 
he ran to receive Yogin as soon as he 
saw him. Sri Ramakrishna was beside 
himself with joy at the coming of Yogin. 
And the first thing he said to Yogin was : 
‘What harm if you have married ? 
Marriage will never be an obstacle to 
your spiritual life. Hundreds of mar- 
riages will never interfere wdth your 
spiritual progress, if God is gracious 
One day bring your wife here. I shall 
so change her mind that instead of an 
obstacle she will be a great help to you.’ 

A dead weight was removed, as it 
were, from his heart, as Yogin heard Sri 
Ramakrishna utter these words in an 
ecstatic mood. Yogin saw light where 
it was all darkness for him. lie was 
filled with new hope and encouragement. 
While taking leave of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Yogin raised the topic of the balance of 
money which he was to return, but to 
this Sri Ramakrishna was supremely 
indifferent. Yogin understood that Sri 
Ramakrishna’s remark about the money 
was simply an excuse to bring Yogin to 
him. Now his love and admiration for 
Sri Rema?:rishna became all the more 
great, and he again began to repeat his 
visits to Dakshineswar. 


Even after the marriage Yogin was 
indifferent to the worldly affairs as 
before. This was a great disappoint 
ment to his parents who thought of 
binding Yogin to the world through the 
tie of wedlock. Once the mother of 
Y )gin rebuked him for his growing 
detachment to the world as unbecom- 
ing of one who had a wife to support. 
Yogin was shocked. Did he not marry 
only at the earnest importunity of his 
mother ! From this time on Yogin ’s 
aversion for worldly life increased all 
the more. He thought Sri Rama- 
krishna was the only person who con- 
sistently and most selflessly loved him. 
And Yogin began to spend greater time 
with Sri Ramakrishna. The latter also 
found an oj)portunity to pay greater 
attention to the training of Yogin. 

We have said Yogin was very soft- 
natured. It would be difficult for him 
to hurt even an insect. But some- 
times too much gentleness becomes a 
source of trouble rather than being a 
virtue. Sri Ramakrishna notiifcd the 
softness in the character of Yogin and 
he wanted to bring this home to liis 
disciple. Sri Ramakrishna once found 
that there were some cockroaches iu 
hi^ bundle of clothes. He asked Yogin 
to take those clothes outside the room 
and kill the cockroaches. Yogin per- 
formed the first part of the order and 
not the second one. He look the 
clothes outside the room. But as he 
was too gentle to kill the insects, he 
simply threw them away, and thought 
Sri Ramakrishna would not perhaps 
enquire about so much detail. But 
strangely enough Sri Ramakrishna 
asked Yogin whether he had killed 
those cockroaches. When Yogin 
answered in the negative, Sri Rama- 
krishna gave him a mild reproof, fur 
not obeying his words in toto. 
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A similar incident happened on 
another day. Yogin was coming from 
Calcutta to Dakshineswar by a boat. 
There were other passengers on the 
boat. One of them began to criticize 
Sri Ramakrishna as being a hypocrite, 
and so on. Yogin felt hurt at such 
criticisms, but did not utter even a 
word of protest. Sri Ramakrishna 
needed no defence by Yogin ; he was tall 
enough to be above the reach of any 
criticism by fools — Yogin thought. 
After coming to Dakshineswar Yogin 
narrated the incidents to Sri Rama- 
krishna and thought Sri Ramakrishna 
would approve of his goodness in not 
opposing the passengers. But Sri 
Ramakrishna did just the opposite. Ho 
took Yogin to task for pocketing the 
blasphemy heaped upon his Guru. 
‘A disciple should never hear criticisms 
hurled against his Guru without pro- 
test,’ said Sri Ramakrishna. ^If he 
cannot protest, he should leave the spot 
forthwith.’ 

Once Yogin went to the market to 
make some purchases for Sri Rama- 
krishna. The cunning shopkeeper 
feigned to be very religious-minded and 
Yogin took him to be such. But when 
he turned to Dakshineswar, he found 
that the .shopkeeper had cheated him. 
This called for a sharp rebuke from 
Sri Ramakrishna. ‘A man may aspire 
to be religious; but that is no reason 
why he should be a fool,’ said Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Though Yogin would trust a man 
easily and had the simplicity of a child, 
he was not a simpleton. Rather he had 
a keen discriminating mind and he was 
critical in his outlook. What opinion 
he would give about men and things 
would often prove true. But his criti- 
cal attitude once led him to a 
quandary. 

One day Yogin slept in the same 


room with Sri Ramakrishna. In. the 
dead of night Yogin found that Sri 
Ramakrishna was not in the room and 
the door was open. At first he felt 
curious, then became suspicious, as to 
where Sri Ramakrishna could go at 
such an unearthly hour. He came out- 
side, but Sri Ramakrishna could not 
be seen. Did Sri Ramakrishna then 
go to his wife, who was then staying 
at the concert-room ? — ^Yogin thought. 
Then Sri Ramakrishna was not what 
he professed himself to be ! Yogin 
wanted to probe into the mystery, and 
stood near the concert-room to see if 
Sri Ramakrishn.a came out of the room. 
After some time Sri Ramakrishna came 
from the Panchavati side and was sur- 
prised to see Yogin standing near the 
concert-room. Yogin was stupefied and 
felt ashamed of himself for his sus- 
picion. A greater sinful act can never 
be conceived of: to suspect the purity 
of a saint like Sri Ramakrishna even 
in thought ! Yogin was horror-struck 
at his own conduct and did not know 
what to say. Sri Ramakrishna under- 
stood the whole situation and consoled 
his young disciple with the encouraging 
words: ‘Yes, one should observe a 

Sadhu at day-time as well as at night 
before one would accept him as a 
guide,’ With these words Sri Rama- 
krishna came to his room, followed 
mutely by Yogin. In spite of the sweet 
words from Sri Ramakrishna, Yogin 
had no sleep throughout the whole 
night, and later throughout the whole 
life he did not forgive himself for what 
he considered to be an extremely sinful 
act. 

There are many incidents as to how 
Yogin with all his devotion to Sri 
Ramakrishna kept his critical faculty 
alert and did not fail to judge his 
Guru even. Once Yogin asked Sri 
Ramakrishna how one could get rid of 
sex idea. Sri Ramakrishna said that 
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could be easily done by prayer to God. 
This simple remedy did not satisfy 
Yogin. Yogin thought that there were 
so many persons who prayed to God, 
but nevertheless there came no change 
in their life. Yogin expected Sri Rama- 
krishna would suggest to him some Yogic 
practice, but he was disappointed in 
that, and came to the conclusion — Sri 
Ramakrishna’s simple remedy was the 
outcome of his ignorance of any other 
better means. During that time there 
stayed at Dakshineswar a Hat'ha-Yogi 
who would show to visitors his*" dexter- 
ity in many Yogic feats. Yogin got 
interested in him. Once Yogin came 
to Dakshineswar and without meeting 
Sri Ramakrishna went straight to the 
Hatha-Yogi and was listening to his 
words spellbound. Strangely enough, 
exactly at that moment Sri Rama- 
krishna chanced to come to that place. 


Seeing Yogin there, Sri Ramakrishna 
very endearingly caught hold of his 
arms and while leading him towards 
his own room said: ‘Why did you 
go there? If you practise these Yogic 
exercises, your whole thought will be 
concentrated on the body and not on 
God.^ Yogin was not the person to 
submit so easily. He thought within 
himself, perhaps Sri Ramakrishna was 
jealous of the Hatha-Yogi and was 
afraid lest Yogin’s allegiance be trans- 
ferred to the latter. Yogin always 
thought himself to be very clever. But 
on a second thought he tried the 
remedy suggested by Sri Ramakrishna. 
To his great surprise Yogin found 
wonderful results and felt ashamed of 
his doubting mind. Afterwards Swami 
Vivekananda used to say, ‘If there is 
any one amongst us who is completely 
free from sex idea, it is Yogin.’ 


(To be vontinued) 




NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE PRESENT WORLD WAR AND 
WESTERN SCIENCE 


Prof. P. S. Naidu of the Aimamalai 
University in a thought-provoking article 
contributed to the IlinduHtan Review of 
February, 1941 traces the effect of an 
one-sided development of the intellect 
on human character and gives some 
valuable suggestions regarding the 
organization of creative research in 
science. He shows how science itself 
has upset the law of conservation of 
matter and the law of causality and how 
this sudden unsettlement in the intellec- 
tual realm has brought about a parallel 
upsetting of settled views in the moral 
realm. He also shows how science has 
stimulated the desire for enjoyment thus 
causing the moral turpitude which has 
engendered the present war. He pleads 
for making science an adjunct of philo- 
sophy. Says he, ‘It is on a philosophic 
foundation the edifice of science should 
be built. All students of science should 
be made to seek, as Jeans, Eddington, 
Whitehead, Haldane and Kohler are 
seeking, the true function of science in 
its service to philosophy and religion. 
Philosophy should be the culmination of 
science.* As knowledge is power, and 
power is a great corruptor of human 
nature unless held in check by moral 
and religious restraints. Prof. Naidu 
argues that the higher branches of 
science should be made accessible only 


to those who have a well-developed 
moral and religious nature. As a life of 
detachment is essential for the fullest 
development of the human will as it 
manifests itself in religious and moral 
restraint, he wants that ‘creative 
research in science should be undertaken 
only by an order of monks similar to the 
Ramakrishna Order, composed of men 
who are in the world but not of it.* 

It seems to us that Prof. Naidu’s 
suggestions are quite timely, India will 
come to her own very soon and in the 
great task of national reconstruction, the 
country should be quite alert to avoid the 
pitfalls inherent in the institutions 
nurtured in the West. We can certainly 
profit by other people’s experience. If 
an over-emphasis on intellectual develop- 
ment at the cost of morality and religion 
has brought about the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in the West, as 
Prof. Naidu shows it has, it would be 
proper for this country to arrange to give 
its youth a more harmonious training 
which will lay due emphasis on the 
moral and religious aspects as well as the 
intellectual aspect of the training. May 
we add that poetry and the fine arts 
should also find their proper place in any 
scheme meant for the training of the 
whole man. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SOUL OF INDIA. By Bipin Chandra 
Pal. Puhliihed by The New India Printing 
and Publishing Co,, Ltd., Calcutta, 
Pp. m. Price Rs. 2. 

Mr. Pal is well known in Indian political 
circles as a staunch nationalist, a fluent 
speaker and a popular leader. The book 
under review reveals him as a profound 
student of Indian culture and philosophy. 
His visit to the West gave him the oppor- 
tunity to study the temperament and social 
structure of the European people and, at 
the same time, expound the Indian nationa- 
list ideal to the English people. After his 
return to India, one of his Christian friends, 
probably a young European lady, who was 
an admirer of India and her people, wanted 
to come to this country and study Indian 
life and culture more intimately. He 
advised her to stay on in her own country 
and undertook to acquaint her with an 
understanding of Indian life and thought 
through letters. In this book arc included 
four long letters written to her during this 
period. These letters briefly touch upon a 
number of topics and the writer’s main 
object is to present before his correspondent 
a true and unprejudiced pen-picture of real 
India. The Author says : ‘The Soul of 
Europe and America is Christ ; the Soul 
of India is, in the same way, Sri Krishna.’ 
In presenting Sri Krishna as the *Soul of 
India’ he has had to give a place of im- 
portance to Vaishnavism and the Keligion 
of Love as initiated by Sri Chaitanya. lu 
this connection he observes that ‘in Hindu 
Vaishnavism, we have a more thorough, 
more concrete, at once a more real and a 
more ideal presentation of the Universal 
than perhaps we have in any other culture.’ 
And again, ‘In Vaishnavism the innate 
sense of the Spiritual and the Universal of 
the Indo- Aryan Race-Consciousness seems to 
have found its loftiest and deepest expres- 
sion.’ 

He begins by telling his correspondent 
that most of the books on India by foreign 
authors do not reveal the real Soul of 
India, the full truth and reality of Indian 
life and culture. Looking merely from out- 
side on our religious ideals and institutions, 
every foreigner gives his own picture of 
India in the light of his experiences. In 


this connection the author relates two 
humorous cases of such incorrect interpre- 
tation arising from superficial and apparent 
study. Next he takes up the study of the 
two great and ancient world-cultures — 
Hindu and Greek, wherein he presents the 
complex and composite character of either 
and draws attention to the various points 
of aflinity and diflerence between them. 
In spile of the differences of temperament 
and outlook on life between the East and 
the West, the Hindu mind was in no way 
less scientific or less realistic than the Greek 
mind, for the former had wonderfully 
developed various arts and sciences to per- 
fection even at a time when these 
W'crc unknown in Europe. The Westerner’s 
standard of intellectual and moral values 
built upon a wrongly-assumed sense of supe- 
riority does not allow him to see things 
dispassionately, with a detached mind. 
Here the author mentions the name ol 
Sister Nivedita of the Order of llaina- 
krishna-Vivekananda as the one and only 
exception to this common type of Western 
writers. Mr. Pal pays a high tribute to 
her saying, ‘Nivedita came to us as no 
European has as yet come, nut as un adept, 
but as a novice ; not as a Lcacher, but :is 
a learner,’ and points to her book IVeb of 
Indian Life as being a correct iuterprela 
tion of Indian life and thooghl. Giving 
her the clue to the proper slu<ly ami 
inlerpretalion of any subject, the wiiu* 
asks his friend to study, love and under 
stand the holy men of India, the sages and 
saints, if she wants to truly apprccinlc 
Indian life and culture. 

In his next letter Mr. Pal indicts buMi 
the reformer and the reactionary as follow- 
ing wrong methods not based on a real 
and correct appreciation of their own 
country and culture. The Soul of India, 
according to him, lies in the ‘traditional 
middle path’ of the sage and the philoso- 
pher. What this ‘middle path’ is should 
have caused not a little surprise in the 
immature mind of his young friend. After 
stating a few historical and geographical 
facts regarding India, her extent an 
population, the learned author proceeds to 
give an illuminating exposition of t e 
ancient Hindu Varnashrama Dharma, 
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clearly bringing out the significance of the 
caste system and the stages into which 
man’s life was divided. The caste system 
had a purpose to serve when it was intro- 
duced into Aryan society. It will die a 
natural death when there is no more 
necessity for it. Referring to the introduc- 
tion of different stages of life through which 
every eligible person had to pass through, 
he rightly observes, ‘Divisions and inequa- 
lities cannot absolutely be eliminated from 
any form of social organization, however 
democratic it may be.’ Realizing this the 
Indo-Aryans had long ago brought this 
order of Ashramas into existence as a best 
possible solution of this problem, thus 
placing every eligible member of society, 
whatever office he may be holding, to 
undergo a course of discipline which will 
train him in self-detachment. He concludes 
the second letter by briefly reviewing the 
advantages and disadvantages of Moham- 
medan rule in India. 

The last two letters constitute the main 
substance of the bonk. They are entitled 
‘India: The Mother’ and ‘Religions India.’ 
Contrasting the concepts of unity and 
patriotism in the East with those in the 
West, he points out to his friend the fact 
that Hindu patriotism is based on love of 
humanity and devotion to motherland. 

different aspects of Punish a and 
Prakriti are discussed in detail and com- 
pared with similar conceptions in Chris- 
tianity. The writer’s descriptions regarding 
Mother worship in Durgn, Kali, and 
.Tagaddhatri must have greatly interested 
his correspondent. Notwithstanding his 
strong Vaishnava leanings, the author does 
not minimize the importance of Shakt> 
worship in contributing to the reawakening 
of national consciousness and aspirations. 
Entering upon a dissertation on Hindu 
philosophy, he shows how Hinduism is not 
a credal religion like Christianity, Islam or 
even Buddhism and briefly touches upon 
Vedantie thought which, be tells bis friend, 
‘is the real key to Hindu religion.’ Here 
the story of Vanina and his son Bhrigu is 
related ns it is found in the Bhrigu Vnlli 
of Taittiriyn TTpanishad, and the author 
reads an allegorical meaning into this story. 
The concluding portion of the book is an 
exposition of the Vaishnava movement as 
in vogue in Bengal, popularly known ns 
the Radha-Krishna cult. In this connection 
we may draw the attention of our readers 
to a fuller treatise on this subject by the 


author entitled Bengal Vaishnavism, The 
author’s width of outlook and well-balanced 
judgement are commendable. It may 
appear too superficial and wanting in details 
to a Hindu reader. But it is meant more 
for a foreign reader who is interested in a 
study of Indian thoughts and ideals. We 
heartily welcome the book. It is printed 
on good paper and nicely got up. 

SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. By 
M. N. Roy. Published by the Indian 
Renaissance Association Ltd., Dehra Dun. 
Pp. 16^. Price Re. 1-8 As. 

Mr. Roy frankly avows in his preface that 
the criticism which his book is ‘bound to 
provoke’ ‘will not be serious criticism.’ He 
knows as well as we do that critics as a 
class treat serious literature seriously and 
lighter stuff in a lighter vein. A book is 
after all a book, it is at best the window 
through which the writer views the passing 
panorama of life. The house to which that 
particular window belongs may be perched 
on the top of a lofty peak or it may be 
situated in a blind alley .seldom penetrated 
by the sun’s rays. Each observer is 
entitled to give his own version of the pass- 
ing show. 

‘The clay-feet of a number of time- 
honoured gods are exposed in this hook,’ 
says Mr. Roy. The ancient gods seated on 
high Olympus may view this pygmy of a 
mortal with a smile of derision, but a 
Clirist and a Buddha, and a Ramakrishna 
and a Chaitanya, the gods on whom 
Mr. Roy attempts to try his psyeho-analyti- 
ca1 theories came to share humanity’s joys 
and sorrows. We dare say that they have 
a soft corner in their hearts for Mr. Roy 
also. Mr, Roy claims to be a heretic. 
We do not know to what church he be- 
longs to examine his claims to heresy. A 
Hindu ran never be a heretic ; the religion 
is wide enough to accept, within its fold 
all and sundry who earnestly endeavour to 
realize the true values of life. As for 
materialism, Mr. Roy may know that the 
cult of the Charvakas was recognized by 
ancient Hindu philosophers as a school of 
thought which had a place in the scheme 
of things ; Brihaspati, the preceptor of 
Indrn. is the reputed founder of this school. 
There is nothing new under the sun. But 
let not Mr. Roy preach materialism in the 
name of modem science ; we who happen 
to possess more than a layman’s interest 
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in science may inform Mr. Roy that recent 
advances in mathematical physics have 
dealt a death>blow to materialism. 

As for psycho-analysis, it is yet in its 
infancy. The serious student of reliKious 
and spiritual experiences has a wealth of 
good literature to study both in Eastern 
and Western languages. The seeker who 


has a genuine interest in the question of 
the survival of human personality may find 
much food for thought in the writings of 
men of science like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Frederic W. H. Myers, Prof. William 
James and others. He need not confine 
himself to the evidence of a nine year old 
child. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

Report for tue year lO-M) 


' The 32nd Annual General Meeting of the 
Ramakrishna Mission was held at the Belur 
Math on the 11th April. The following is 
a short report of the work done during the 
last year. 

There were 61 Mission centres in India 
and abroad, and 64 Math centres working 
in close collaboration with the Mission, 
making up a total of 125 centres, besides 
18 sub-centres. No less than 357 permanent 
institutions of various types wore run, of 
which 275 belonged to the Mission proper. 
The Mission also undertook various tempo- 
rary relief aertivities. 

THE HEADQUARTERS 

Besides directing the activities of the 
branch centres and supplying monastic 
workers to them, the Headquarters through 
its Charitable Dispensary served 25,74t 
patients and gave regular and occasional 
help to 10 students and 97 helpless widows 
and invalids, the total expenditure being 
Rs. 1,366-12-8. It also helped with monthly 
grants 15 Schools in different places with a 
total strength of 999. Many monks went all 
over India on preaching tours and held 
regular religious classes in and around 
Calcutta. 

The Mission undertook Flood Relief work 
in the Midnapur District and distributed 
482 mds. of rice, 1,129 pieces of new cloth 
and 82.5 pieces of old cloth to 1,895 persons 
belonging to 14 villages at a cost of 
Rs. 8,686-14*0. It also spent R$. 275-4-0 for 
Fire Relief in Puri, Birbhum and Faridpur 
and Rs. 5fi-8-0 for Malaria Relief at Sonar- 


gaon, Dt. Dacca. For Famine Relief in the 
Thar-Parkar District in Sind, it .spent 
through a local party Rs. 950-12-0. 

BRANCH CENTRES 

The activities carried on by the branch 
centres fall under : 

(1) Medical Service through Indoor 
Hospitals. The centres at Rangoon, 
Benares, Kankhal, Brindaban, Midnapur, 
Tatnliik and Taki have each been main- 
taining a hospital. The total number of 
general beds in the.se and of maternity beds 
at the Shi.shumangal Pratishthan, Calcutta, 
the Rangoon Sevashrama and the Taki 
Shivananda Hospital was 596. The Rangoon 
Sevashrama with its 200 beds, the Benares 
Home of Service and the Kankhal Sevash- 
rama are the largest hospitals of the 
Mission. The above 8 centres treated 
altogether 18,980 indoor patients. 

(2) Medical Service through Outdoor Dis- 
pensaries. There were 40 Outdoor Dispen- 
saries which treated 16,28,404 cases in alb 
the daily average being 4,462 as against 
4,048 in 1989. The Sevashrama at Rangoon, 
with its 8,70,644 out-patients and a daily 
average of 1,025 continued to hold the 
biggest record. The T. Bi Clinic at Delhi 
treated 17,801 cases. 

(8) Help to the poor and Temporary 
Relief. The branch centres also served 
10,532 patients in their homes, distributed 
about 410 mds. of rice and 1,085 pieces o 
cloth. Besides Rs. 4,280-4-9 was spent for 
occasional and regular help to 
889 persons. During the Midnapur FIoo , 
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the Tamluk centre organised a relief centre 
and helped GG5 persons at a total cost of 
Us. 1,219-7-9. 

(4) Educational Work — ^The educational 

work of the Mission was conducted through 
(a) Secondary Schools — Residential and 

otherwise. Of the former, that at Deoghar 
had 148 students, the Madras Students’ 
Rome had 119, and the Vidyalaya near 
Coimbatore had 97 students. Of the Hay 
Schools, the two in Madras with 2,058 boys 
and 942 girls are the biggest in the Mission. 
The three mixed High Schools in Ceylon 
had a total strength of 5G0. The Mission 
conducted altogether 12 High Schools and 
12 M. K. Schools with a total of 4,443 boys 
and 2,327 girls, (b) Primary and Night 
Schools— -There were 58 Primary Schools with 
3,377 boys and 1,647 girls, and 17 Night 
Schools with 638 students, (c) Industrial 
and Vocational Schools— The Industrial 
School, Madras, and the Uclur Industrial 
School had 45 and 48 students rcspcc lively. 
The former specialises in automobile 
engineering with a five-year course. It also 
gives vocational education to all the students 
of the Residential School. Agricultural 
education was provided at the Sarisha and 
Mansadwip centres. The Rankura Sevash- 
rama had a section for training Homoeo- 
pathic students, and the Shishumaiigal 
Fratishthan and the Uangoon Sevashrama 
trained midwives and compounders respec- 
tively. The Sarada Vidyalaya of Madras 
liad a training section for lady teachers for 
elementary schools, (d) Students* Homes — 
32 centres, including the Madras and 
Calcutta Students’ Homes, accommodated 
1,050 students of different schools and 
colleges. They were given all facilities for 
study and for developing their health and 
character. 

(5) Uplift of backward classes and areas 
—The Mission has been trying its best to 
serve those classes and areas which have 
unfortunately fallen back culturally and 
educationally. Permanent centres like the 
educational and cultural centres in the 
Khasia and Jaintia Hills, as also the 
Ashrama Libraries, Schools, Dispensaries 
and Hospitals in villages like Taki, Sarisha, 
Magrajpur, Sonargaon, Baliati, .Jayarain- 
bati, Sargachhi, etc. catered for the masses. 
Some of those centres organised tours with 
wiagic lanterns, gramophones, etc. 


(6) Spread of Culture and spiritual ideas 
— ^Almost all centres conducted Libraries 
and Reading Rooms and organised public 
lectures and classes. Contacts with distin- 
guished Western scholars were also made, 
and the Mission’s monastic workers carried 
the message of Vedanta to different parts 
of India and foreign countries. In this 
connection, special mention may be made 
of the institute of Culture in Calcutta, 
which has recently got the gift of a 
valuable library consisting of about 25,060 
volumes from the heirs of Dr. Rarid Raran 
Mukherjee of Calcutta. The Institute 
organised 32 lectures and 105 classes. The 
Mission Society at Rangoon had two Libra- 
ries containing 8,909 volumes. It conducted 
82 classes and 25 lectures. 

Foreign Work , — ^'fhe foreign work of the 
Mission has been partly handicapped by the 
wai‘. Thus the work in central Europe had 
lo be stopped, the work in Paris had to be 
shifted to a less important towifiihip in un- 
occupied Prance, and the London work to 
a suburb. The work in the United States 
of America and the Argentina Republic is 
however flourishing. The Mission was quite 
successful in Mauritius, where a permanent 
centre is well on the way. The Singapore 
branch extended its work to Penang. 

Schemes under development , — Substantial 
progress was made in connection with the 
T. R. Saiiaturium at Dungri, near Ranchi, 
and the College at Relur. The Sanatorium 
has got 240 acres of land and has collected 
about Rs. 70,000/-, on which buildings are 
going to be <-onstnicted. The progress 
made with the College scheme is also 
encouraging. It will be started in July 
next. 

Income and Expenditure , — The total 
income during the year 1940 was 
Rs. 11,94,578-12-6 and the total expenditure 
Rs. 18,00,714rl4-i. 

Conclusion . — From the above it will be 
apparent that the Mission has done a cou- 
sidernblc amount of work during the year 
under review. While expressing its grati- 
tude to all w'ho coutribiited to it, the 
Missifin appeals to one and all to continue 
their whole-hearted support and co-opera- 
tion so that the philanthropic organisation 
founded by the illustrious Swami Viveka- 
iiaiida may make greater progress in the 
future. 


The Uamakrishna Mission 
Rangoon, celebrated the birthday 


RANGOON 

Society, sary of Swami Vivekananda with a seven 
anniver- days’ programme from the I9tli lo 26th 
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January, IMl. On the first day a larsely 
attended public meeting was held in the 
prayer hail of the Society in which speeches 
on the life and message of Swami Viveka- 
nanda were delivered by the monastic 
members of the Order. Two other public 
lueetiugs were included in the programme 
of the third and the fourth day when 
different speakers addressed the audience 
in Bengali, Hindi, Tamil and Telugu. On 
22ud and 2Slrd two meetings were organized 
for the college and school students respec- 
tively. The largest meeting in connection 
with the celebrations was held on the 25th 
in the City Hall of Haugoon. The Hon’ble 
U. Saw, Premier of Burma, presided. The 
celebrations came to an end on the 26th 
with the distribution of food among 495 
Buddhist monks and about 6,00U poor 
people. 

The birthday apniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna was also observed with due eclat 
by the Society from the 28th February to 
2nd March, 1941. The celebrations com- 
menced early in the morning of the first 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

The Sevashrama is one of the premier 
medical institutions conducted by the 
Kamakrishna Mission. Started in 1921 the 
Hospital has steadily grown in importance 
and usefulness until to-day it occupies a 
unique position among the medical insti- 
tutions of Burma. The report of the insti- 
tution for the year 1940 places before the 
public a short account of its activities 
during the year. 

The year closed with 200 beds for indoor 
patients of which 84 were for women and 
children, 22 for maternity cases and the 
rest for male patients. In the male wards, 
besides surgical and medical sections, the 
Hospital has provision for special depart- 
ments for eye, venereal and tuberculosis 
cases. The total number of indoor patients 
treated during the year was 6,681. The 
death rate was 5 per cent. 

The outdoor department is divided into 
the following sections: (1) General 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

The activities of the Sevasadan for the 
years 1988-1940 may be brought under the 
following heads: 

Philanthropic : An average of 12 poor 
families was helped in each year with 
monthly doles of rice. Besides these, 


dayewith chantings from the Vedas followed 
by Puja and Homa. A public meeting was 
held in the evening. A discourse on the 
Gita by Swami Ranganathananda and 
devotional music formed the programme for 
the second day. A public meeting with 
U. So Nyun, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Commis- 
sioner, Corporation of Rangoon, in the 
chair, was organized on the last day. The 
President in a highly illuminative speech 
paid a great tribute of respect to the pro- 
phet of Dakshineswar and concluded the 
speech by saying, ‘His mission in life was 
to proclaim and clarify the fundamental 
unity of all religions. In that sense he was 
not a missionary in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term, for he was not out to 
preach any particular religion. His was a 
message of love for humanity, charity, 
tolerance and social service — a message 
which cannot fail to find a ready response 
in the hearts of every true Christian, every 
true Mohammedan, every true Hindu and 
every true Buddhist.’ 

SEVASHRAMA, RANGOON 

(2) Women and Children (8) Dental (4) Eye 
(5) Ear, Nose and Throat (6) Venereal and 
(7) Maternity. The total number of cases 
treated during the year in this department 
was 8,77,825 of which 1,26,579 were new 
cases. The average daily attendance was 
1,025. 9,918 surgical cases, both principal 
and secondary, were dealt with during the 
year. 9,828 clinical tests were carried out 
in the laboratory of the Hospital. 

Besides two consulting physicians and 
one consulting surgeon the Hospital Jiad u 
staff of 27 doctors at the end uL the year. 
Of these 7 were lady doctors. The nursing 
staff consisted of 19 nurses and midwives 
and 21 trained male workers. Two new 
departments — ^the Dental and the X-Ray^- 
were ready for opening towards the close 
of the year under review. Construction of 
a new block for tho Maternity Section was 
taken uj) at the end of the year. 

SEVASADAN, SALKIA, HOWRAH 

blankets, cloths and occasional doles of 
rice wore distributed to 72 poor people. 
The Dispensary of the Sevasadan which 
provides for homoeopathic and biochemic 
treatment to poor patients treated 48,588 
cases in 1940 as compared to 89,814 in 1938. 
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Educational: The Sevasadan conducts a 
free Students’ Home for school and college 
students which accommodated 14, 16 and 
IS students respectively in the years 1988, 
1989 and 1940. The academic education 
that the students get in schools and colleges 
is supplemented here by a course of moral 
nnd religious training. The Library of the 
Aslirama was well utilized by the students 
and the public. 

Religious: Classes on the Bhagavad-Gita 

THE RAMAKRISHNA SEVASHRAMA, 

With the end of 1940 the Sevashrama has 
completed the twenty-sixth year of its use- 
ful carcftiC. It has been the one and only 
source of medical relief to the helpless 
sufferers over a range of thirty miles in the 
deep Himalayan forests interspersed with 
jifroups of hamlets here and there. Tlic 
report of the Sevashrama for the year 1940 
presents a short account of its activities 
during the year. 

The indoor hospital had accommodation 
only for 6 patients. But through the 
generosity of a kind friend the construc- 
tion of a new ward for 6 more patients was 
undertaken during the year. The total 
number of indoor patients was 162 of whom 
102 were cured, 84 relieved, 25 left treat- 
ment and 1 died, 4,359 patients received 
treatment in the outdoor department of 

THE RAMAKRISHNA GURVKVL 

A short account of the activities of the 
Ciirukiil in 1939 and 1940 as embodied in 
its report for the years is given below. The 
.artivities may be classified as follows ; 

The Gurukul nnd the Mathrumandir : 
They arc residential homes for boys and 
girls respectively and are meant mainly for 
the Harijans. There were 40 boys and 13 
girls at the end of 1940. The inmates take 
a large share in the domestic management 
of the institutions. Besides the education 
they receive in the Vidyamandir, training 
in dairy and agriculture is imparted to the 
boys and the arts of cooking, sewing, 
needle-work etc. arc taught to the girls. 

The Vidyamandir: It has become a High 
School in 1940. The strength of the 
School in 1940 was 295 boys and 146 girls. 
There is arrangement for drill and group 
gam^ for all the students. The School has 
provision for part-time training in agricul- 


and the lives and sayings of great seers and 
saints were conducted and the birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna and some Hindu religious 
festivals were duly observed every year. 

Present Needs : The Sevasadan requires 
a total amount of Rs. 15,000/- for erecting 
buildings for the Dispensary and the 
Students’ Home and a temple on the plot 
newly purchased for the purpose and sends 
ils earnest appeal for funds to the generous 
public. 

SHYAMALA TAL, HIMALAYAS 

whom 3,111 were new cases. The number 
of minor surgical operations came to 107. 

A distinctive feature of the Sevashrama 
consists in the treatment it provides to 
domestic animals when they suffer from 
diseases. This department was expanded 
and partially equipped during the year for 
proper treatment of the animals. The 
number of cases treated during the year 
has gone up from 1,360 of the previous year 
to 3,871. 

Present Needs: (l) Funds for the iip- 
heep of the Sevashrama. (2) A Permanent 
Fund of not less than Rs. 20,000/- for 
general expenses. (8) A Permanent Fund 
for the treatment of dumb animals and a 
shed for accommodating them, for both of 
which Rs. 3,000/- is needed. 

THE VILANGANS, TRICHVR 

tore and gardening. The Co-operative 
Store dealing in school requisites and run 
by the students gives practical training to 
them in business methods. Moral and 
spiritual instructions form a part of their 
training. 

The Industrial School: Roys and girls 
are trained here in weaving, mat-making, 
embroidery, needle-work, knitting ete. 
There were 21 boys in 1910 in the School. 
A rural and industrial exhibition was 
organized in 1039. 

A regular weekly religious class was hold 
for the Hindu prisoners in the Viyyur 
Central Jail. The following are some of 
the present needs of the institution ; 
(l) A building for the Mathrumandir which 
will cost Rs. 10,000/-. (2) A building for 
the Gurukul. (3) Quarters for workers. 

(4) A Workshop for vocational training. 

(5) A Science Laboratory. (6) A Gymna- 
sium. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS* HOME AND SHIVANANDA 
VIDYALAYA. BATTICALOA, CEYLON 


The report of the Students’ Home and 
Shivananda Vidyalaya places ^before the 
public an account of its useful activities for 
the year ending 28th February, 1041. The 
Vidyalaya . had 148 students on its roll at 
the end of the year. All the 4 students 
sent for the J. S. C. Examination in June, 
1940, and 7 out of the 9 students who sat 
for the S. S. C. Examination came out 
successful. Another 18 students appeared 
in the J. S. C. Examination held in the 
latter half of the year and 5 in the Cam- 
bridge Senior Examination. But their 
results were not known till the publication 
of the report. The study of modern science 
occupies a prominent place in the curriculum 
of the school. The Literary and Debating 
Societies conducted by the students worked 
well during the year and a number of 
papers containing records of observations 
and experiments carried out by the students 
under the auspices of the Science Associa- 
tion were contributed to the manuscript 
magazine, the Naturalist, 30 students were 

THE RAMAKRISHNA 

The report of the Bamakrishna Mission, 
Barisal, for the years 1937 — 1989, puts 

before the public a short account of Ihc 
activities of the centre for these years. The 
activities may be classed under the following 
heads ; 

Educational : The Mission conducts a 
Students’ Home .which accommodated 11 
college students during the year 19;?9. Of 
these 2 were free and 9 half free. The 

object of the Home is to train boys on 
the line of the ancient Brahmacharya 

Ashrama. 

The Ashrama runs a Library and a 
Reading Room which are open to the public. 

Philanthropic : Poor people are helped 
with monthly or occasional doles of rice. 42 
patients were attended to at their own 

homes and 8 dead bodies were cremated 


taken on an excursion to the historic city of 
Aniiradhapur. The School Library contains 
Ij.WO volumes of books and many leading 
dailies and periodicals. Two weekly classes 
were organized for higher studies in Tamil 
literature. 12 and 22 students joined the 
two classes. There is a hostel attached to 
the School which accommodated 41 monthly, 
17 weekly and 15 day boarders. 

The Students’ Home provides free board- 
ing, lodging and education to needy and 
deserving students. There were 89 students 
in the Home at the end of the year. The 
shrine attached to the Home offers all 
facilities to the students for spiritual 
culture. The administration of the Home 
is chiefly in the hands of the boys which 
supplies them the opportunity to cultivate 
the virtue of self-help. Exercises and out- 
door activities form a part of their daily 
life. The authorities appeal to the generous 
public for funds for the upkeep and main- 
tenance of the institution. 

MISSION, BARISAL 

during the period under report. In 19:18 
arrangements were made in the Ashrama 
for the treatment of 152 cases of eye 
diseases including 72 cases of cataract 
operation. 

Religious : A class on various Hindu 
si-riptiircs was held in the Ashrama on 
every Sunday. Besides tluvse oc<*asional Icr- 
liircs and discourses on topics of religious 
interest were arranged. The various Hindu 
festivals were duly oliserved and the birlh 
days, of the great religious leaders of the 
world were celebrated. 

Present Needs: (1) Rs. 10,000/- for a 
building of the Students’ Home. (2) A 
permanoiit fund for the Home. (3) 
Rs. 4, .500/- for extension of the Ashrama 
building. (4) Funds for inprovc.mcnt of the 
Library building and the Ashrama ground. 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


GOSPEX. OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


The Way to Realization — Yearning 
AND Faith 

Sri Ramalcrishna : ‘One should have 
faith in the words of the Guru. The 
Guru is no other than Sachchidunanda 
Hin^s^. It is Saehchidaiiaiida who 
comes in the guise of the Guru. One 
having childlike faith in the words of 
the GiliU is blessed with the vision of 
God. How wonderful is the faith of a 
child ! If the mother says of a stranger, 
“My child, he is your elder brother, 
know him as such,’’ the child believes 
it beyond a shadow of doubt and looks 
upon him as his own elder brother. The 
child may be born of Brahmin parents 
and the man introduced may be a 
carpenter or blacksmith by caste, but 
that does not matter ! To frighten the 
child the mother might say, “There is 
a hobgoblin in that room.” And the 
child takes it for certain that the room 
is really a haunted one. Such is the 
faith of a child and such faith one should 
have in the words^of the Guru. God is 
heyond the leach of a cunning, deceitful 


and ratiociiiative mind. .jPaith ^and 
sincerity are required. Hypocrisy Teads 
man away from God. He is easily 
accessible to a simple mind but remote 
from one that is insincere. 

‘A child separated from its mother 
becomes restive and throws away even 
the sweet that you may place in its 
hands to divert its mind. It is not 
consoled by anything but keeps on cry- 
ing to go to its mother. Such a yearning 
one should have for God. Ah, what an 
exalted state it is when one attains that 
yearning and becomes like a child that 
has gone mad for its mother and is not 
appeased by anything else ! He alone 
can have this intense longing for the 
Mother who has rejected all enjoyments 
of the world as distasteful as a curry 
without salt and has shaken off all 
attraction that wealth and honour, 
physical comforts and sense-pleasures 
can offer. The Mother also hurries to 
him by leaving Her other works. 

‘This yearning is required. Whatever 
path you may follow — ^that of a Hindu, 
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Muhammadan, Christian, Shakta or a 
Brahma-Jnani — ^it is this yearning that 
matters. The Lord dwells in the heart 
of all and will forgive you even if you 
go astray, but have this yearning in your 
heart. He will put you again on the 
right twk. ^ 

‘In every j^th there is the possibility 
of error. Everyone thinks that his 
watch is going right. The fact is that 
no watch can iaeep perfectly good time. 
But that doe| not hinder one from doing 
his woi;k. If there is earnestness 
Providence will put you in good company 
in the light of which you may set your 
watch right to a great extent.’ 

Srijut Trailokya of Brahma Samaj is 
singing. The Master listens to the music 
for a while and then stands up suddenly 
and. loses himself in a state of divine 
ecstasy. Ilis mind is withdrawn com- 
pletely from the external world and he 
stands there, merged in Samadhi. All 
the devoteies stand around him. Bunkim 
pushes his way hurriedly to Sri Rama- 
krishna and observes him intently. He 
has never witnessed the state of 
Samadhi. 

After a time the Master regains 
partial qc^sciousiiess of the external 
world and begins to dance in a state 
of God-intoxication. It seems as if 
Sri Gouranga was dancing in the house 
of Srivasa. Bankim and others —people 
with English education — stand speech- 
less at the sight of that wonderful dance. 
What a wonder ! Is this the blis^ of 
divine love ? Can a man become so lost 
in his Jove for God ? Did Sri Gauranga 
enact similar scenes at Navadvip ? And 
•Was it this way that Navadvip and 
Srikshetra were deluged by him with 
divine love ? There cannot be any pre- 
tension in it. He has renounced every- 
thing and has no desire either for gold 
or name and fame. Is this, then, the 
goal of life ? To love God whole- 
heartedly, without paying attention to 


anything else — this the end of life? 
But whatds the way to it? He says 
that it lies in intense yearning for the 
Mother. _ This yearning or love is both 
the means and the end. Realization 
dawns on the attainment of real love. 

Such are the thoughts that cross the 
minds of the devotees while they witness 
that ecstatic dance and the joy born of 
devotional music. All stand around 
the Master with their eyes fixed on him. 

The Kirtan is over. The Master 
prostrates himself on the ground and 
says, ‘Bhagavat, Bhakta, Bhagavan; I 
bow down to all — the .Tnaiii, the Yogi 
and the Bhakta.’ All resume their seats 
again around him. 

Srijut Bankim and the Path of 
Devotion; the Love of God 

Bankim (to Sri Ramakrishna) : ‘Sir, 
how can wc have devotion?’ 

Sri Bamakrishna : ‘The one thing 
essential is a strong longing for God. 
As a child, if it misses its mother, cries 
and becomes restless for her, so should 
one weep and yearn for God. This may 
lead him even to the realization of Goil. 

‘The rosy hues on the eastern horiz«)n 
before dawn herald the approaching sun- 
rise. So, whenever you find a man 
pining and panting for God, know thal 
he will realize Him soon. 

‘A disciple once asked his Guru how 
he could have the realization of G(hI. 
The Guru said, “Come with me and I 
shall show you how you can realize 
Him,” and led him to a tank. Both of 
them entered the tank when all on a 
sudden the Guru caught hold of the 
disciple and plunged him under water. 
After a time he released the disciple, 
who at once raised his head from under 
the water and stood up.. The Guru then 
askj^i “How did jou feel?” The 
diseiple replied, *‘1 felt as though I was 
dying.” The Guru said, “Yes, when 
your heart will pant .JJke this for God, 
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know that you infill presently realize 
Him.” 

^So I say. What is the good of floating 
on the surface? Just dive deep. A 
rich treasure of pearls and jewels lies at 
the bottom of the water, and how can 
you reach it by floating on the surface ? 
A real pearl is a heavy substance and 
does not float on water. So, if you arc 
earnest in getting real pearls, plunge 
yourself deep into the water.’ 

Uankim : ‘Sir, what can wc do ! There 
is a cork tied behind us. (All laugh). 
It does not allow us to dive deep.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘The thought of 
God redeems man of all his sins and the 
utterance of His name sets him free from 
the meshes of death. Pearls cannot 
be had unless one goes deep to the 
bottom of the water. .Just listen to a 
song.’ 

Song : 

‘Dive deep, dive deep, O my mind, 
dive deep into the Ocean of Beauty ! 

Make a search in the regions deep 
under the sea and you will come by 
the treasure, the Pearl of Divine 
Love ! 

Jn thine own heart abideth Brindaban, 
the Home of Love, seek for it and 
discover ; 

And for ever, then, will the Light of 
Wisdom illumine thy mind ! 

Who is that Being that doth steer His 
boat on land — on solid ground ? 

Says Kabir, Listen, O listen, meditate 
on the hallowed feet of the Guru, 
the Divine Preceptor !’ 

In his divinely sweet voice the Master 
sings the song and the whole audience 
listens to it with rapt attention. The 
song being over, the conversation begins 
again. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Bankim) : ‘There 
are people who 4b not like to dive 
They say, “Should we go off our brain 
by running into excesses in the thought 
of God ?” They eonsider those that have 
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intense love for God as really insane. 
They cannot understand the simple fact 
that Sachchidananda, the Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, is the sea of 
immortality. 

‘Once I asked Narcndra, “Suppose 
there is a vessel with a wide moulil and 
filled with the syrup of sugar, and sup- 
pose you are a fly. Where would you 
sit to drink the syrup?” He replied, 
“1 shall sit on the edge of the wessel and 
drink the syrup by stretching my 
mouth.” On my asking again what was 
the harm if he dived into the vessel and 
drank, he replied that he would then be 
drowned and lose his life. Thereupon I 
said, “But, my boy, the liquid of the 
sea of Sachchidananda is not like that; 
it is the liquid of immortality and people 
do not lose their life if they.dive into it, 
but come back with eternal life.” 

‘So I say, Dive deep. There is no 
fear in it. You will gain immortality.’ 

Bankim makes obeisance tc^^ri Rama- 
krishna. He will take leave now. 

Bankim : ‘Sir, 1 am not so great a 
fool as you have thought. But one 
request I have to make : Please pay a 
visit to my humble cottage once.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a-Tfmilc) : ‘I 
shall be glad to do it, of course, if the 
I-»ord wills.’ 

Banki}n : ‘You will find that in that 
locality too, there are devotees.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : 
‘Well, let me ask you, what kind of 
devotees arc they ? Arc they like those 
of the fable who used to repeat, 
“Gopala, (xopala” and “Keshava, 
Keshava?”’ (All laugh). 

A devotee : ‘Sir, what is that story?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (laughing) : ‘Let me 
then tell you the story. In a certain 
place there were some goldsmiths who 
had a jewellery shop. They appeared 
as great Vaishnavas with strings of 
beads on their necks and sacred marks 
on their bodies, and were often found to 
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hold the rosary in their hhnds and repeat 
the name of the Lord* They could as 
well be called Sadhus but for the fact 
that they had to earn their livelihood 
and maintain their families by working 
as goldsmiths. Their reputation as great 
devotees drew many a customer to their 
shop, who thought that the gold and 
silver these people dealt in would not 
be spurious. Whenever a customer 
entered ^ the shop he would see 
that though their hands were at work, 
their lips never ceased repeating the 
name of the Lord. As soon as a 
customer entered the shop and took his 
seat, one of the goldsmiths would cry 
out, “Keshava, Keshava, Keshava.” 
After a while another would repeat, 
^^Gopala, Gopala, Gopala.” No sooner 
did they proceed with the terms of the 
bargain, than a third would exclaim, 
*^Hari, Hari, Hari.” When the terms 
had almost been settled, a fourth would 
cry out, ^*Hara, Kara, Kara.” The 
exhibition of such love and devotion for 
God would naturally convince the 


customers of the honesty of the gold- 
smiths and^^hey would easily pay the 
amount charged for the ornaments. 

^But do you know the real secret of 
the whole thing? The man who repeat- 
ed, ^‘Keshava, Keshava,’’ was asking, 
“Who are these people — ^these cus- 
tomers?” The other man by uttering, 
“Gopala, Gopala,” replied that they 
were no better than a herd of fools. 
The man who repeated, “Hari, Hari,” 
was saying, “If they are such, let us 
then deceive them.” The foiuth man 
concluded the course by saying, “Yes, 
deprive them of their all.” ” (All 
laugh). 

Bankim takes leave now. He is in a 
thoughtful mood. Coming at the door 
he discovers that he has left his Chaddar 
behind and has nothing but a shirt on. 
A gentleman runs to him with the 
Chaddar and hands it over to' him. 
What is Bankim thinking about? 

* Here is a pun on the words ‘Kesbnvn. 
Gopala, Hari and Hara,’ which are names of 
the Lord and also bear the meaning 
expressed above. 


“When a mind is free from attachment to sense-objects, it goes straight to 
'God and is fixed on Him. Bound souls become free in this way. That soul is 
bound which takea the path that leads away from God.” 


— Sri Baninkrifikyfa 



PERFECTION THROUGH SELF-CONQUEST 


While perusing an ancient Tamil 
treatise on rhetoric we came across a 
definition of the term ^conquest.’ The 
author, Tolkappiyanar, reputed to be 
the first among the twelve disciples of 
the sage Agustya, says that conquest is 
the attaining of excellence naturally and 
non-violchtly in the particular vocation 
to which one is called by virtue of his 
birth and other circumstances. Pro- 
ceeding to consider one by one the 
various social groups, the author says 
that conquest for the Brahmin consists 
in attaining excellence in the acquisition 
and dissemination of learning, in the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and in 
receiving and making gifts. Conquest 
for kings consists in the promotion of 
learning, in the performing of Vedic 
sacrifices such as the Rajasuya and the 
Aswamedha, in making gifts, protecting 
the people and punishing wrongdoers. 
The last-mentioned act may be directed 
towards unrighteous kings of other 
countries, in which case it was the duty 
of the conqueror to afford protection to 
the people of the conquered territories. 
Conquest for the sages (Arivars) con- 
sists in the disciplining of body and 
mind, by acquiring a steady posture, by 
controlling thoughts and the senses, by 
the practice of concentration and con- 
templation upon the ideal. Conquest 
for the men engaged in the performance 
of austerities consists in overcoming the 
sensations of heat and cold, hunger and 
the cravings of the senses. Conquest 
for the soldier and all other combatants 
such as those who contest for the first 
place in oratory, music, dancing, com- 
posing verses extempore, various games 
of skill, cock-fighting, ram-fighting, 
gambling, etc. consists in attaining 
excellence in the chosen vocation. 

2 


Elsewhere the author speaks of 
^aggression’ defining it as the annexation 
of another’s territory by aggressive war- 
fare. The commentator cites the case of 
Hiranyakasipu, the Titan king who 
achieved world-domination, as an 
example of ‘no-conquest.’ For,. says he, 
undue effort was employed and the act 
was not approved by righteous 1ncn; 
therefore, it could not be classed as 
‘conquest.’ 

* « • 

There seems to be a great deal of 
wisdom in the words of the ancient 
author, particularly where he makes 
‘conquest’ a grand moral ideal applic- 
able to all. The verdict of righteous 
men being the deciding voice in deter- 
mining whether the result of a conflict 
was a ‘conquest’ or a mere 'aggression,’ 
war itself stands raised to a high moral 
level. The ancients, of course, had no 
idea of totalitarian war such as the 
conflict we are witnessing now. The 
invading monarch sent criers vrho gave 
the warning signal and proclaimed their 
sovereign’s message in terms such as 
these, found in an ancient poem : ‘May 
cows, and holy Brahmins who are as 
innocent as the gentle kine, the sick and 
the infirm, women and also those men 
who are not blessed with male children 
to perform their funeral rites speedily 
take shelter; for our troops are march- 
ing against this city.’ To modern ears 
this might appear to be a bit of ancient 
folly. But when we give some thought 
to the matter, we find the good sense 
behind the proclamation. By affording 
protection to a section of noil-com- 
batants, the invading monarch secured 
the same kind of protection to the same 
section of non-combatants in his own 
territories. Both parties instinctively 
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knew that the moral ideal was all power- 
ful and that it acted unerringly. Self- 
interest itself demanded the strict 
observance of the moral law. Ancient 
moral philosophy and the beautiful 
legends worked out by the sages to 
illustrate the way in which the gods 
inflicted punishment on all who trans- 
^gressed the law clearly show that the 
ancients fully grasped the sovereignty 
of law and the impossibility of breaking 
it with impunity. Our great living poet, 
the noble scion of the race of Rishis and 
the inheritor of the wisdom of our past, 
emphasized the same truth in a recent 
pronouncement, wherein he stated, ‘By 
iniquity a man may thrive, may see 
many a good in life, may conquer his 
enemies, but iniquity, at last, is sure to 

overwhelm and destroy him.’ 

« * « 

The ancients who defined wealth as 
the fullness experienced by the mind 
when all desires were completely satis- 
fied and who likewise defined poverty as 
mental distress caused by unsatisfied 
desires took a subjective view of victory 
and defeat. Both victory and defeat 
were experienced by the mind before 
they were externally realized. The 
firm unflinching mind that meets all 
obstacles cheerfully and overcomes 
them is the conquering mind. The 
mind that shrinks from the path of 
duty and is cowed down by trials and 
tribulations carries within itself the 
seeds of defeat and disaster. Viewed 
in this light we find that the discipline 
which the true soldier has to undergo 
is not different from the discipline 
prescribed for the true monk. The 
fields of battle may be different but the 
moral stamina necessary for success- 
fully facing the enemy is identically the 
same. After the fall of France Marshal 
Petain unamb^ously stated that lan- 
guid morals were at the root of the 
defeat sustained by his people. The 


Romans enervated by luxury and pride 
of power w^e no match to the barbarians 
who came fresh from the lap of mother 
nature unspoilt by ease and luxury. 
Life itself is a battle-field and perpetual 
alertness is demanded of him who 
would win the victories of peace and 
achieve success in life. A people get 
emasculated when they are denied the 
opportunity of taking their rightful 
place in the defence of their own 
hearths and homes. A false sense of 
security which makes a disarmed people 
look to someone else for protecting all 
that is near and dear to them eventually 
leads them to a mental attitude that 
shrinks from all effort. Re-education 
that may culminate in getting over the 
emasculation may properly begin by 
disciplining the people to face obstacles 
cheerfully and be prepared to lose life in 
order to gain it in a fuller measure. The 
heart of the true knight and the true 
w^arrior is indeed the cfiloreseencc of n 
cultivated body and mind. There is 
no reason why every young man should 
not strive to acquire it. The old warrior 
Ulysses feels that age and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune arc powerless to stifle 
the will to conquer. We quote Tenny- 
son’s inimitable lines in which the old 
hero says, 

Tho’ much is taken, much nbiti'":; 
and tho’ 

Wc are not now that strength which 
in old days 

Moved earth and heaven : that 
which wc are, we are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not 

to yield. 

* * * 

The Hindu scriptureg assign a partic- 
ular heaven to the heroes who fall i*i 
the battle-field. The idea may be ex- 
tended and the scriptural text may he 
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taken to mean that he alone conquers 
heaven who unflinchingly fights the 
good battle here on earth. The Lord 
clearly says in the Gita that the saving 
knowledge is not for the weak. 

^Dying thou gainest heaven ; con- 
quering thou enjoyest the earth. There- 
fore^ O son of Kunti, arise, resolved to 
fight.’ This message is addressed not 
only to the son of Kunti, but also to all 
sons and daughters of Mother India. 
Not only the men in the fighting forces 
but all who are in the battle-field of life 
should make pain and pleasure^ gain 
and loss, conquest and death the same 
and engage themselves in the good 
fight. The path to freedom is beset 
with many obstacles, the conquering 
mind cheerfully faces them. In the 
verses next to those which we (] noted 
above the Lord asks the aspirant to 
cultivate one-pointed determination, for 
that helps the focussing of all forces into 
a single spear-head. Conquest is achiev- 
ed by the mind that can grasp essentials 
and without waste of effort march 
straight to the goal. We dare say that 
the mind which can successfully order 
the smaller concerns of life will, if the 
opportunity presents itself, solve larger 
problems equally successfully. The 
mayor who has the clarity of vision and 
the necessary foresight and imagination 
to control the affairs of a city possesses 
almost the same type of mind as the 
premier of a great empire. Napoleon 
planned his campaigns in his boyhood 
and when the opportunity presented 
itself marched across the Alps and 

rehearsed them on a grand scale. 

« » * 

Bhakti-Yoga recommends that every 
aspirant should cultivate some personal 
relation with his heart’s Deity. Why 
should one confine oneself to the 

Brindaban aspect and like tbe Gopis of 
yore look upon the Lord as the beloved ? 
Why should we not cultivate the 


Kurukshetra aspect and, as Swami 
Vivekananda pertinently says, look 
upon Parthasarathi as our own chario- 
teer in the battle-field of life? He will 
certainly drive our chariot onwards 
along the path of conquest. All obstacles 
will vanish into thin air. ‘Your countsy 
wants heroes, be heroes.’ Let this ^e 
our watchword. Let us try and,, 
understand the true import of the 
teachings of the ancient Rishis. They 
were strong-boned men who unflinchingly 
gave their life in fighting for the right. 
They had a positive concejition of virtue ; 
the hero who faced the difficulties of life 
and overcame them was considered by 
the ancients as the truly virtuous man. 
They sang his praise and treasured his 
memory. Sri Ramacbuiidra, the great 
warrior and true knight, is regarded by 
the Hindus as the manifestation of the 
Supreme Being. The monk who 
embraces voluntary poverty demands 
our respect, not because of his poverty, 
which in itself is an ignoble thing, but 
because of his heroism in rising above 
the petty desires of the flesh. Gautama 
Buddha is reverenced by Hindus not for 
the fact of his being the founder of a 
new religion, but because he is the 
‘conqueror’ of Mara and his hordes. 

« * # 

There is a nobility which mere birth 
cannot confer. The silent strong man 
who stands firm as yonder peak unmoved 
by the buffetings of the sweeping winds 
of disaster and misfortune has indeed 
perfected his character. The acquiring 
of such steadiness has not been the work 
of a passing moment, nor is it the result 
of much book-learning. The very dis- 
asters and misfortunes went to the 
shaping of that character. Calm and 
alert, steadfast in the performance of 
the humblest of duties, that man has 
built his character bit by Even the 
passing stranger that meets him on the 
wayside points to him and says, ‘There 
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goes a man,’ thus investing him with a 
title nobler than that of the proudest 
peer of the realm. At the present time 
when India is passing through a period 
of preparation for fuller self-expression, 
even the men and women who are old in 
years have the right to feel young in 
spirit,. The time for futile despair and 
nfeaningless grumbling has receded into 
the background. We see before us the 
breaking of a new dawn. The call of 
the great patriot-prophet of Modern 
India falls on our ears like the bugle-call 
that summons the warrior to the field 
of action. ‘Come, be men ! Come out 
of your narrow holes and have a look 
abroad. See how nations are on the 
march ! Do you love man ? Do you 
love your country? Then come, let 
us struggle for higher and better things ; 
look not back, no, not even if you see 
the dearest and nearest cry. Look not 
back, but forward ! India wants the 
sacrifice of at least a thousand of her 
young men — men, mind, and not brutes. 
The English Government has been the 
instnupent brought over here by the 
Lord, to break your crystallized civiliza- 
tion, and Madras supplied the first men 
who helped in giving the English a foot- 
ing. How many men, unselfish, 
thorough-going men, is Madras ready 
now to supply, to struggle unto life and 
death to bring about a new state of 
things — sympathy for the poor — and 
bread ^o their hungry mouths — enlighten- 
ment to the people at large — and struggle 
unto death to make men of them who 
have been brought to the level of beasts 
by the tyranny of your forefathers ? . . . 
Calm and silent and steady work, and no 
newspaper humbug, no name-making, 

^you must always remember.’ 

.« « « # 

In all his pronouncements on educa- 
tion Swami Vivekananda pleaded t6r a 
man-making, character-building educa- 
tion. Happy indeed is the man who is 


born in a good family inheriting high 
and noble ideals and happier is he who 
comes in living contact with a teacher who 
can draw out the best in him. But all 
men regardless of their birth and educa- 
tion have in them that inner perfection 
which they can manifest if they begin to 
mould their character with sincerity and 
earnestness. The ethical teachings of all 
religions exhort man to conquer self. 
These teachings have often been misun- 
derstood. The extreme stoical virtues 
of fortitude, endurance and self-abnega- 
tion were considered to be the essential 
attributes of self-conquest. Starving of 
the flesh and the withdrawing of one- 
self from the normal pleasures of the 
world may often lead to an unbalanced 
state of mind diametrically opposed to 
that self-control which is necessary for 
self-conquest. ‘A man should uplift 
himself by his own self, so let him not 
weaken this self. For this self is the 
friend of oneself, and this self is the 
enemy of oneself. The self (the active 
part of our nature) is the friend of the 
self, for him who has conquered himself 
by this self. But to the uii conquered 
self, this self is inimical, (and behaves) 
like (an external) foe’ (Gita VI. a, (i)- 
What is advocated is neither Ihe starv- 
ing nor the destroying of body and mind 
but bringing them under the sovereignly 
of the soul, the true self of man. The 
senses which are the gateways of 
knowledge should be made keener and 
quicker. The physical frame should be 
made lithe and strong. 

Of greater importance is the freeing of 
the mind from passion and prejudice and 
the opening of it to receive healthy 
thoughts. Tolerance and equanimity 
are not gained overnight by mere in- 
tellectual affirmation. They have to be 
assiduously cultivated. The moral vir- 
tues of friendliness (Maitri) towards those 
that are happy, compassion (Karuna) to- 
wards those who suffer from misery, 
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gladness (Mudita) on seeing virtuous 
people and indifference (Upeksha) to- 
wards evil-doers are the four attitudes 
recommended by treatises on Yoga to 
persons who are keen on developing the 
mind on right lines. All the above pre- 
supposes man to be an active member 
of a well-ordered society. The ruler of 
a kingdom as well as a simple day- 
labourer has the fullest opportunity for 

practising the above. 

« « » 

Yoga has been defined as the very 
dexterity of work. The true craftsman 
has to conquer sloth and indolence. 
Even the humblest duties well-perform- 
ed eontribute to the raising of the moral 
stature of man. He who is keen on 
mastering his tools cannot afford to neg- 
lect the smallest detail. Training of the 
hands and eyes is also a form of Yoga. 
In the discipline necessary for the 
attainment of self-mastery and perfec- 
tion the means are as important as the 
end. The occupation which a person 
takes up as the means of his livelihood 
slioiild be a righteous one ; it should con- 
tribute to the general welfare. It is also 
desirable that it should be creative and 
thereby afford a means of self-expression 
to the worker. Pottery and shoemaking 
ean be quite as creative as sculpture 
and the composing of original music. 
Coarseness, untidiness, clumsiness and 
such other things which offend good 
taste arc the obstacles which should be 
conquered by the artisan who wants to 
raise liis work to the status of an art. 

* * ■». 

The ancients who cultivated the fine 
art of character-making and made a care- 
ful study -ef the science of self-conquest 
spoke of the threefold restraint of the 
body, the threefold restraint of the mind 
and the fourfold restraint of speech. 
Lust, violence and the predatory instinct, 
they say, are the evils that soil the body; 
greed, anger and delusion are the sins 
8 


that stain the mind; falsehood, slander, 
harsh words and idle gossip are the faults 
of the tongue. All these evils should be 
eradicated by the person who aspires for 
perfection through self-conquest. In all 
these cases the remedy recommended is 
the careful cultivation of the opposite 
virtues. With unceasing alertness .«inan 
should emancipate himself from evil pro- 
pensities and exercise the ten restraints. 
This can be and has to be done by man 
in his everyday life. Moderation in 
fofxl and drink, cleanliness, inner purity, 
tidiness, gentle behaviour and propriety 
may be cultivated by the person who is 
desirous of conquering the cravings of the 
flesh. Polite speceh, courteous manners, 
true humility, love of justice and fair- 
play, truthfulness, absence of jealousy 
and the cultivation of learning may era- 
dicate the faults of speech. Meekness, 
forbearance, sympathy, universal love, 
contentment, and the striving for the 
attainment of true wisdom may remove 
the evils of the mind. In religious alle- 
gories evil propensities and the forces of 
good are personified and are dcscribCKl as 
engaged in mortal strife. John Bunyaii 
in his Progress describes many 

conflicts of a similar kind. The Jataka 
Stnrirs tell us that the Bodhisattva had 
to practise the virtues in five hundred 
births before he attained Buddhahood. 
The course of discipline is indeed long 
and strenuous, but every battle won con- 
tributes its (juota to the final conquest. 
* * * ' 

* Disease, mental launess, doubt, lack 
of enthusiasm, lethargy, clinging to 
sense-enjoyments, false perception, noil- 
attaining of concentration, and falling 
away from the state when obtained* are 
enumerated as the obstructing distrac- 
tions. Bodily and mental health go a 
great way to help a person to get over 
grief, worry anrf distress and the thou- 
sand ills to which humanity is heir. 
But he is the hero who can conquer even 
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these limitations. He who knows even 
a little bit of Vedanta can take his stand 
upon his true self and smile at all ills. 
There is nothing so purifying as 
knowledge. True knowledge energizes. 
Right discrimination is the motive 
power for right endeavour. The scrip- 
tures' may not disclose the gem of truth 
to the casual reader who tries to scratch 
on the surface. He has to dig deep. 
Commentaries may serve the scholar and 
help him to make learned disquisitions. 
But these do not satisfy the soul. By 
deep thinking, sincerity and steady 
application the earnest student may suc- 
ceed' in grasping a few truths. These 
would enrich him for life. The illiterate 
man who has carefully listened to a wise 
teacher and by steady effort has succeed- 
ed in realizing a few truths possesses 
more wisdom than the scholar who may 
carry on his head tons of learning with- 
out having undergone an ounce of prac- 
tice. The acquisition of wisdom is the 
only way for conquering ignorance. Life 
in society with its pains and pleasures, 
ambitions and disappointments, loves 
and hatreds is the crucible in which the 
dross of ignorance is burnt off and the 
gold of true wisdom is made to reveal its 
lustre. If this world were merely a 
j)lcasurc garden manly virtues would 

perish by sheer inanition. 

* * * 

The old Spartan who whipped the 
young fellow who exhibited softness or 
effeminacy and the Victorian school- 


master who freely used the rod on the 
back of his delinquent pupil succeeded 
in fashioning sturdy soldiers and 
meticulous eivil servants. The educator 
of to-day may not go so far as 
that, but he may be considered 
to have failed in his duty if he 
makes life too soft for his wards. Even 
as nourishing food and physical exercise 
are necessary for building up a healthy 
body, hard work, strenuous effort, trials 
and disappointments are necessary to 
build up a high character. Character- 
building is creative work. Lives of great 
men may help one to some extent to 
tread the path to perfection. Blind 
imitation of mere forms is in 
itself a very poor thing. How we 
could utilize the influence of great lives 
in forming our character may be seen 
from the following passage culled from 
Plutarch. Says he, in the Lije of 
Pericles ; ‘ The goods of fortune we 
w^ould possess and would enjoy ; those of 
virtue we long to practise and exercise ; 
we are content to receive the former from 
others, the latter we wish others to ex- 
perience from us. Moral good is a 
practical stimulus; it is no sooner seen, 
than it inspires an impulse to praclise; 
and influences the mind and charaoler 
not by a mere imitation wc look at, l)iit 
by the statement of the fact creates a 
moral purpose that we form.’ 

Mayavati, 
17 May, IDU. 



KARMA- YOGA AS A MORAL IDEAL 

By Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., Pii.D. 


One of the stock criticisms directed 
against Indian thought is that it is 
passive and pessimistic. It dwells 
more on the darker aspects of life in 
this world and condemns all worldly 
things as sources of suffering and 
misery. It finds no good in anything 
of this life and exhorts men either to 
extinguish the flame of all life or to 
escape from life in this world and 
find the supreme good in some other 
life and in some other world. As a 
consequence, Indian thinkers turn 
away from all worldly things and 
maintain an attitude of supreme in- 
difference to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of our practical life. They give 
np the ordinary pursuits of life and 
remain absorbed in mystic contempla- 
tion of the divine or the transcendent 
reality. It is an inert and inactive 
life that they must live, for that is best 
suited to the philosophy they follow 
and the religion they preach to the 
world. 

The above criticism has been repeated 
not only by Western critics but also by 
some Indian exponents of Indian 
thought. By constant repetition it has 
acquired an air of truth about it. But 
a closer and deeper study of Indian 
thought would show that the criticism 
rests on partial and imperfect knowl- 
edge. Whether we turn to the 'Vedas 
and the ^panishads or to the Bhagavad- 
Gita and the systems of philosophy, 
we would nowhere find a view of life 
which repudiates life, rejects the world, 
and renounces the values of worldly 
objects, “^hat Indian thought tries to 
accomplish is to change our outlook of 
life and not destroy or impoverish it. 


Life in this world, as it is being 
thoughtlessly led by us, is far from 
being satisfactory. An insight into the 
reality of things and a rational 
scrutiny of the values of life are 
necessary in order that life in this 
world may be led wisely and peace- 
fully. We are not to deny and destroy 
life, repress our desires and aspirations, 
and abstain from all activity. What 
we have to do is to take a philosophic 
view of things and so live and act in 
this world as to realize our highest 
good which is our highest self. This 
will become perfectly clear from a 
careful study of the teachings of the 
Bhagavad-Gita on the ideal of Karma. 

There are certain critical moments 
of our life when in the face of impend- 
ing dangers and calamities we, like 
Arjuna, arc seized with a terrible fear 
and despair of life altogether. Wc feel 
tem})ted to withdraw from the world 
and renounce all worldly activities. To 
one who is thus lost in despair and would 
fain refrain from all activity, the Gita 
offers the wise counsel that to cease 
to act outwardly is not to free oneself 
from the iron chain of Karmas or 
actions and that to give up all activity 
is not necessarily to attain the perfect 
life (III.l). Those who believe that 
freedom from the fetters of Karma is 
attainable through mere cessation of 
activity forget that it always involves 
the possibility of a relapse into the 
state of activity in future. If freedom 
means final and complete deliverance 
from the bondage of worldly ad;ions, 
then that is not to be attained by a 
temporary suspension of the ordinary 
activities of life. So also, the perfect 
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life is not the mere negation of activity. 
It is not the void caused by the elimina- 
tion of life’s activities. Rather it is a 
positive state of the fuliilment of life 
in which the soul shines in its glory 
and abounds in its bliss. If perfection 
were merely a state of passivity and 
inertness, a stone would be more per- 
fect than a saint. Further, the law of 
nature makes it impossible for us to 
abandon all activities. However much 
one may try to repress the springs of 
action, he finds himself helpless before 
the tremendous powers of Prakriti or 
the primal matter in him. This will 
make him act in spite of himself 
(III.5). If a man is to live at all he 
must exert himself at least to satisfy 
his natural wants like hunger, thirst, 
etc. Whether we would or not, 
nature will force us to act and respond 
to her calls* (HI.S). Consider what would 
life be, if it be bereft of all activity. 
Life without any activity is physically 
impossible. We may give up this or 
that contingent act of our cultural or 
social life. But we cannot stop the 
functions or activities of the body. 
Thea<& must go on if we arc to remain 
alive. Life is activity, inactivity means 
death. Even the social and cultural 
activities of individuals cannot cease 
for long if a stable social order is to be 
maintained. To safeguard our social 
life and preserve our culture even the 
wisest members of society must keep 
themselves engaged in some good work, 
if only to set the example to others. 
The social structure is sure to collapse 
if the wise ones poison the springs of 
activity in the mass by living a life of 
indolence and inactivity (III.20-25). To 
stop all outward actions by restraining 
our motor organs, while the mind 
remains absorbed in things of se^e, 
is not to be virtuous but hypocritical 
(HI. 6). A sincere life of renunciation is 
saintly irdecd. But it is the height of 


folly merely to paralyse our organs of 
action in the hope of attaining saint- 
hood, although our mind continues to 
dwell on things of sense as greedily as 
ever. There is hope for a sincere 
sinner, but there is no hope for a moral 
impostor. The Bhagavad-Gita incul- 
cates the necessity of action for all men 
in such unequivocal and emphatic 
words. 

Since the performance of Karma is 
not only necessary but also salutary 
for all men, the questions naturally 
arise: What arc the Karmas or actions 
which one ought to perform ? How 
again are these actions to be per- 
formed ? The Gita gives very clear and 
definite answers to these. Everyone 
must do the duties assigned to him by 
his nature, capacity, and position in 
life and society (111.8, 19, 35; XVI1T.7, 
9, 45-48). Men are born each with a 
certain predominant nature and certain 
innate capacities. Different natural 
gifts and capacities fit individual men 
for different callings of life. So also 
the different stages of life entail differ- 
ent duties on all individuals. The 
duties of a student’s life must needs be 
different from the householder’s. While 
the one should devote all his energies 
to the healthy growth of the body and 
the mind, the other must shoulder Mr* 
responsibility of maintaining his family 
and contributing to the good of society. 
A man’s position in society, the class to 
which he belongs, also determines the 
nature of the duties he has to perform. 
But a man’s place in the social order 
is determined by his nature end inborn 
capacities. An individual possessing 
one set of talent, temperament and 
character .belongs to one class and has 
got to perform one specified type of 
duties. Thus a Brahmin finds the 
duties of sense-control, purification, 
devotion to truth and faith in God to 
be congenial fo his nature. The nature 
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of a Kshatriya, however, prefers other 
duties such as a heroic fight against in- 
justice and oppression, and incessant 
efforts to conserve social order and 
prosperity (XIVIII.41-42). The actions 
which one ought to perform are, there- 
fore, the duties of his station in life. 
Every man must do his own duties as 
defined by his nature and social status. 
To do these even imperfectly is far 
better for a man than to do another 
man’s duties as perfectly as possible. 
The one course leads to the perfect 
life, the other is fraught with danger 
and leads nowhere (111.85; XVIII.45, 
47). 

There are two ways in which we may 
perform our duties in life. We may be 
guided in our actions by an insatiable 
desire to attain the pleasures of life 
like wealth, power, name and fame. 
Actions in which the motive is the desire 
for pleasure for oneself are called 
Sukama or selfish. Such selfish actions 
plunge the mind into a state of distrac- 
tion and restlessness. The mind being 
tossed about by strong passions and 
desires for the innumerable objects of 
sense loses its balance and power of 
concentration (11.41-44). Further, an 
irrational and incessant search for 
pleasurable objects tends to stupify the 
mind and paralyse its normal powers. 
Too much brooding over things of 
sense is bound to produce a strong' 
passion and greed for them which, if 
not satisfied, lead to fear, anger and 
infatuation. These in their turn im- 
pair a man’s memory and intellect, 
and spelbruin to him (11.62-6^1). With 
the mind diseased, a man loses 

all peace and happiness in life (11.06). 
Hence to do one’s duties for the sake 
of future gain or with the desire for 
pleasure is not the right way of doing 
them. Morality is not a search for 
pleasures or desirable consequences of 
one’s actions. The Bhagavad-Gita re- 


commends the performance of one’s 
duties' in a spirit of sdfless service as 
the morally perfect way. What we 
have to do is to perform all the duties 
that pertain to our station in life with- 
out any desire or concern for the con- 
sequences of our action. One should 
do his duties in a spirit of detachment 
from the results or fruits of his actions. 
If it be my duty to fight for the in- 
dependence of my country, then 1 must 
do it without any regard for the actual 
result that may follow. The thought 
of success or defeat should not trouble 
me, for that does not lie in my power 
but in many other forces over which I 
have no control. It is such Nishkama 
or selfless action that makes us free 
from fear and anger, pleasure and pain, 
vice and sin. It leads us beyond good 
and evil, perfects our self and helps 
us to realize God (11.39-41, 47; III. 
19-20). 

This is the ideal of Karma-Yoga as 
inculcated by the Bhagavad-Gita. It 
represents the middle path between 
irrational selfish activity on the one 
hand, and a dull life of inactivity on 
the other. He who attains this ideal 
is not goaded to any immoral activity 
by his passions and impulses, nor does 
he cease to act altogether. He per- 
forms all the works which pertain to his 
station in life as his sacred duties with- 
out any desire for the fruits of his 
actions. He is neither elated by success 
nor depressed by failure, a|^ takes the 
consequences of his actions with a good 
grace and an unperturbed mind. Much 
mystery has, however, been made of 
this ideal of selfless activity. It has 
been declared by some critics to be an 
impossible ideal. They think that it is 
not possible to do any work without a 
desire for some good result. Action 
without a desire for some good effect 
is empty of all motive, and a motiveless 
action cannot be. While it is true that 
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a rational action ' cannot be motiveless, 
it is false^ that the desired result of an 
action is its real motive. The real 
motive of a rational action is the end 
to which it is directed and which it 
seeks to realize. The idea of a good 
end is sufficient to move a rational 
being to act and strive to attain it. 
We can never be sure of the effects or 
consequences of our actions even when 
wc know that they are directed towards 
some good end. Hence it would 
be wiser for us to act for the realization 
of good ends without much or any 
concern for the fruits or effects of our 
action. If this be so, then the ideal of 
selfless performance of one’s duties 
ought to be followed by all in their 
moral life. The duties of life arc so 
many good ends sanctioned by morality 
and religion. As such, the very idea of 
duty has in it a moving power wdiich 
induces us to act in conformity with 
it. What frustrates the idea of duty 
is our passions and impulses. Even the 
natural desire for the expected results 
of our action often proves to be a hind- 
rance rather than a help towards the 
I)erformance of our duties. An over- 
anxiety for the fruits of our action does 
but clog our activities. A demand for 
previous assurance of the success of an 
action would preclude the possibility of 
the action itself. The idea of Karma- 
Yoga in the Bhagavad-Gita is not only 
feasible but also indispensable for our 
moral life. 

Although the ideal of Karma-Yoga is 
not impracticable, yet it is by no means 
easily attainable. For ordinary men it 
is perhaps the most difficult task to act 
without any hope of reward, and to 
remain unaffected by the success or 
failure of any act. Who among us can 
view pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
success and defeat in the same dispas- 
sionate spirit ? Love for pleasurable 
objects and hate for painful ones are 


the ruling passions of our life. Desire 
for what is j)leasant and aversion 
towards what is unpleasant are instinc- 
tive in our nature. So long as we arc 
under the sway of these natural desires, 
passions and impulses, the ideal of 
Karma-Yoga remains an idle dream for 
us (111.37).^ To realize this noble ideal 
wc have to illumine our intellect by the 
light of knowledge and purify our mind 
by devotion to God. Right knowledge 
of the self and devotion to God arc 
recommended by the Bhagavad-Gita as 
the means of attaining the moral ideal 
of Karma-Yoga. While selfish Karma 
or irrational activity brings about the 
soul’s bondage, actions performed in the 
light of the knowledge of self and faith 
in God lead to liberation. Karma or 
action belongs properly to the body uiul 
its organs. So also ):>leasi]re and pain, 
love and hate, desire and aversion are 
affections of the mind. The self is 
neither the body nor the mind. It is 
the pure, free and immortal spirit which 
is distinct from the body and thc^ 
senses, the mind and the intellect. But 
when the self fails to distinguish itself 
from the body and mind, and identiljes 
itself with the limited ego or ‘T’ 
(Ahamkara), it becomes subject to nil 
the affections of th(* mind-body syste/n. 
It is only when the self thinks of itself 
as ‘somebody’ with a certain name, that 
it seems to act and to suffer and enjoy 
the fruits of its actions. If and when 
the self realizes its* distinction from the 
mind-body complex and transedids the 
limitations of the ego, it becomes free 
from the desires and passions of our 
natural life. It remains as much un- 
affected by the happenings of the mind- 
body as somebody remains untouched 
by the joys and sorrows of somebody 
else (III.27-28). With this realization of 
the self as free, immortal spirit, we are 
elevated to a position in the moral life 
where we may act in a spirit of self- 
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less service without any desire for the 
fruits of our actions. But self-realiza- 
tion leads by a natdral process of 
development to realization of God. The 
discovery of the immutable, immortal 
self is the discovery of God. When the 
self is revealed to a man he finds him- 
self ill the presence of a conscious, 
infinite being who dwells in man and 
nature, and controls and guides them 
from within. God is the indwelling 
supreme spirit in man and nature, the 
origin and end of both. Man or the 
individual self is that aspect of the 
supreme self which owns a body and 
mind, and enjoys objects of the world 
through the senses. Nature or the 
physical world is the munifestatioii of 
the Divine power in the form of the 
five elements and the mind, ego and 


intellect (VII.4-7; XV.7-9). With the 
knowledge of God as the ultimate 

reality, and the creator, ruler and 
destroyer of the world-order, the 

attitude of the individual self is one of 
faith and trust, devotion and resigna- 
tion to Him. He considers himself to 
be the servant of the Lord and dedi- 
cates his life to the service of God. He 
becomes free from the sway of the 

passions and impulses, and performs the 
duties of his life in a calm, dispas- 
sionate spirit. He acts indeed, but has 
no attachment for the fruits of his 

actions, for these he dedicates to God 
(111.80). Karma-Yoga as a moral ideal 
thus brings in its train the realization 
of self and God, which is man’s highest 
good. 


INDIA’S p:pochs in world-culture* 

By Professor Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


1 feel greatly honoured, sir, by your 
presence here to-night. I am really very 
happy to come into contact with some 
of the most distinguished representa- 
tives of the Nagpur public in the course 
of my short sojourn in this city. Though 
the time at my disposal was short I 
made it a point to halt here for twenty- 
four hours on my way back from 
Bombay and I am grateful that it has 
been possible with the help of the 
Ramakrishna Mission to spend a few 
pleasant hours here in your midst in a 
manner that is likely to be useful to 
me. 

* I should like at once to say that 1 
come to you as a learner, as a mere 
bookworm. It has ever been my 
privilege to make use of every oppor- 


tunity that arises to build up my moral 
and intellectual personality. I may 
observe likewise that my object has 
always been to mobilize the spiritual 
enrichment and cultural wealth that I 
pick up from contacts with diverse indi- 
viduals or groups in the interests of the 
expansion of knowledge for my country 
as well as for the world. 

The subject chosen for this evening’s 
talk is: /m/iu’s epochs in ivorld-cuJturCn 
I take it that most of the persons pre- 
sent here have interested themselves in 
culture and world-culture. Very many 
of you have tried to dclinc the epochs 
of culture for yourselves and I am sure 
that everybody has some conceptions, 
perhaps some definite views, about 
India’s place in world-culture, about 


A , lecture ^livered extempore at Nagpur under the auspices of the Ramakrishna 
Asnrama with Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, as Chairman. 
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India as one of the makers of world- 
culture. What I propose to do this 
evening is simply to contribi^. to these 
conceptions in my way and ^nvey to 
you a bit of what 1 may have thought 
out in the course of my studies, investi- 
gations, researches and publications. 

It is good for me to begin by saying 
that as an intellectual my ideas are in 
a perpetual flux. I do not believe in 
any iddes fixes, I do not have fixed 
grooves of thinking and therefore it is 
not my intention to inflict upon you 
any cut and dried ideas. Such ideas 
especially as are likely to be accepted 
without challenge are not the commo- 
dities in which I deal. At the same 
time I should also say that I am a 
thoroughly non-political animal, if a 
non-political animal there can ever be. 
And therefore it is impossible for me to 
subscribe off-hand to any views that 
may be expressed by political organiza- 
tions, commercial or industrial associa- 
tions, social institutions, religious com- 
munities, parties, sects, denominations, 
etc. Party shibboleths have no mean- 
ing for me. My way is that of looking 
at things as a student of science. I am 
a mere intellectual and as such it is not 
my concern to convince others of the 
utility or importance of my way of look- 
ing at things. It is enough if I have 
the liberty just to describe my way to 
others. In other words, I am not parti- 
cularly anxious that what I may be 
saying should be agreeable to the 
persons w'ho happen to be present here. 

Perhaps, as a rule, it is the policy or 
interest of speakers, writers, publicists 
and intellectuals to get as many people 
as possible to their ways of thinking. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, it has been 
my mentality to be quite otherwise. I 
feel happiest when I find myself opposed 
to every human being. Whatever I may 
have d(*ne in Europe, America and Asia, 
and of course in Bengal and other parts 


of India before learned societies and 
universities and in the journals of 
scientific associations and academics has 
been but to invite the attention of 
scholars to certain points of view and 
certain facts, certain data and statis- 
tics, certain observations and interpre- 
tations such as may have been ignored 
by others in the course of their investi- 
gations. The acceptance of my views 
and ideas is not my chief concern. I 
should rather say that I am in my 
element when I find myself in the 
minority of one. Therefore it is not in 
order to seek popularity for my ideas 
or to get a chance to distribute my ideas 
among all and sundry or broadcast them 
in a popular manner that I am here to 
make your acquaintance. I am happy 
to find myself here because I believe 
that by contact with many creative 
personalities it may be possible for me 
to get certain reactions, certain orienta- 
tions, such as are perhaps as the poles 
asunder and entirely different from mine. 

To-night our first subject is culture or 
world-culture, our second subject is the 
epochs of world-culture and our third 
subject is India as an epoch-maker in 
world-culture. Now culture or world- 
culture has been defined by many 
persons in many ways. I define it in 
my way. You do not have to accept 
it. you are at liberty to reject it. 

Culture =:CiiEATTON as 
Domination 

There arc academicians, philosophers 
and publicists, both in East and West, 
who cannot feel happy unless they make 
a distinction between culture and civili- 
zation. I am not one of them. In ifiy 
vocabulary culture and civilization are 
identical terms. The distinction is 
generally made in Germany where Kultu% 
is taken to be more profound, more 
creative and more substantial than 
civilization. In France, as a rule, 
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scientists and les hommes des lettres 
fight shy of the word ‘culture.* To 
them the sweetest word fs la civilisation 
frangaiae. Italians are like the French 
in this respect. Italy does not care for 
la coltura so much as for la civilizzazione. 
In English thought the custom conti- 
nues to be more or less French although 
the German term and ideology were 
introduced by Matthew Arnold among 
others. American intellectuals have not 
gone in definitely for one way or the 
other. They use culture and civilization 
indifferently. Those contemporary Eur- 
American sociologists or philosophers 
who want to exhibit their up-to-dateness 
in German vocabulary, especially the 
ideologies propagated by Spengler, have 
to refer to the distinctions observed in 
Germany by way of preliminary obser- 
vations. But they virtually ignore them 
as they proceed unless they happen to 
l)t* exponents of the Spenglerian or some 
allied thesis. 

To me culture or civilization is 
nothing but my Sanskrit or virtually 
all-Indian Krishti, Sainskriti or 
Suhhyafa. It is a synonym for the crea- 
tions of man, whatever they arc, good, 
bad or indifferent. I do not attach any 
moral significance to the word. My 
culture or civilization is entirely un- 
moral, carrying no appraisal of values, 
high or low. I take it as a term des- 
cribing the results of human creativity. 
It is desirable to be clear about it at 
the very outset. Most probably the 
ideas of most of you are radically 
different from mine. 

Any creation of man being culture, 
the most important item in it is the 
force behind culture, the culture-making 
agency, the factor that produces 
or manufactures culture. The analysis 
of culture or civilization is nothing but 
the analys^8^of man’s creative urges, 
energies or forces. It is the will that 
creates, it is the intelligence that 


creates, and perhaps likewise it is 
the emotion that creates. The first 
thing that counts in the human 
personality, in the individual or 
group psyche is the desire to create. 
And the second thing certainly is the 
power to create. In culture or world- 
culture I am interested in this desire 
of man and this power of man to create. 

It is the nature of human creativity 
to be endowed with interhuman im^ 
pacts, good or bad. Social influence is 
to be postulated of creation as such. 
Every creation exerts automatically an 
influence upon the neighbourhood. The 
influence may be beneficial or harmful. 
The creation is perhaps only the pro- 
duction of a food plant, a cave-dwelling, 
an earthen pot, a song or a story. But 
the creator influences the neighbour as 
a matter of course. His work evokes 
the sym])athy or antipathy of the men 
and women at hand or far off. It thus 
dominates tlve village, the country and 
the world, be the manner or effect of 
domination evil or good. Creation is 
essentially domination. To create is to 
conquer, to dominate. No domination, 
no creativity. 

The desire and the power to dominate 
is then the fundamental feature in 
every creative activity, in every ex- 
pression of culture. In every culture 
we encounter the desire to dominate 
and the power to dominate. The 
quality, quantity and variety of men 
and women who have the desire and the 
power to dominate set the limits of the 
culture-making force in a particular 
region or race. In order to be able to 
make a culture or possess an epoch in 
world-culture a region or race must have 
a large number of varied men and 
women effectively endowed with this 
desire and power to dominate. 

The term ‘world* in world-culture is 
not to be taken too literally so as to en- 
compass all the four quarters of the 
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universe and all the two billions of 
human beings. The smallest environ- 
ment of an individual is his world. As 
soon as he has created sotnething his 
culture has influenced the neighbour. 
It may then be said already to have 
conquered the world and made or 
started an epoch. It is clear that the 
words, conquest and domination, are 
not being used in any terroristic, terrify- 
ing or tyrannical sense. There is no- 
thing sinister in these words, nothing 
more sinister at any rate than in the 
words, influence or conversion. 

Once in a while, or very often, it may 
so happen that while your creation or 
culture is influencing, converting, con- 
quering or dominating your neighbour, 
his creation or culture is likewise at the 
same time influencing, converting, con- 
quering and dominating you. This sort 
of mutual influence, mutual conversion, 
reciprocal conquest or reciprocal domi- 
nation is a frequent, nay, an invariable 
phenomenon in inter-human contacts. 
Hardly any religious conversion of a 
large group in the world’s history has 
been one-sided. It has as a rule led to 
a give-and-take between two systems 
of cult. Acculturation or the accept- 
ance and assimilation of one culture by 
a region or race of another culture fur- 
nishes iiinumerublc instances of this 
mutuality in domination or reciprocity 
in conquest. But that the essential 
item in culture is influence, conversion, 
conquest or domination is however 
never to be lost sight of. 

The position is, then, very simple. 
Whenever, this man over here or that 
man over there, be in a position to in- 
fluence another man, his neighbour, 
I say that the other man has been 
converted or conquered by this man. 
Whenever I find that one group of 
human beings has made an invention or 
a disc'>very and when that invention or 
that discovery has been accepted by 


another group as an invention or a 
discovery that is likely to be useful to 
itself, I say thdt the first grqpp has made 
an epoch in world-culCure. 

I should like to describe my posi- 
tion in the words of some of the fore- 
fathers, the fathers’ fathers, and 
greatgrandfathers of our Indian 
races. It so happens that the mentality 
which I possess in regard to culture, 
world-culture and the making of world- 
culture is the mentality of young India 
during the Vedic period. One of the 
Rishis, one of the nearly thousand poets 
of Vedie India, has a passage, a verse 
like the following. Man (Purusha) 
is describing himself to the Earth 
(Dharitri) in the following manner: 
Ahavmsrni mhamana 
IJttaro nama bhumyam 
A h hisadas wi vishwasa d 
A sh nmasham vifih amhi 
This is what a poet of the Atharva- 
Veda says about man’s place in the 
world. ‘Mighty am I,’ says Man to 
the Earth, ‘Superior (Uttara) by 
name, conquering am I, all-conqucring 
(Vishwasad), completely conquering 
every region.’ 

This is my conception of culture, the 
urge, the force, the spirit behind world- 
culture — the agency that has brought 
about epochs in world-culture. My 
conjception appears to have been pro- 
minent in the mind of one of the oldest 
poets of the Indo-Aryan world. 

This conception of the making of 
epochs was also shared by no less a 
world-figure than Shakyasimba the 
Buddha. The Pali Sutta-nipata has a 
Scla-Sutta. Here wc find Buddha 
declaring himself as follows: ‘A king 
am I, the king supreme of righteous- 
ness. The royal chariot-wheel (Chakra) 
in righteousness do I set rolling on 
that wheel that^ no one can turn back 
again.’ Buddha was but employing 
the vocabulary of his contemporaries, 
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the statesmen who were attempting to 
become Raja-Chakravartins or Sarva- 
bhaumas (world-rulers) in the political 
domain. His creative imagination or 
will, intelligence and feeling was 
harnessed to Digvijaya (the conquest of 
all directions). He was self-conscious 
enough to understand that his creation, 
the wheel, had encompassed the world. 
Buddha is thus seen continuing the 
tradition of the Vedic Rishis in regard 
to the making of culture. 

Our poet Kalidasa can also be quoted 
as an illustration of the point of view 
that I maintain as regards culture and 
the making of cultures. Look at the 
wonderful heroes of Kalidasa’s Ra^hU’ 
vawftha. What were Raghu, his ances- 
tors and successors in Kalidasa’s 
imagination ? They were 

A sa mudraks hitishan a rt i 
Annkarathavartmanam 
Kalidasa’s creations were nothing short 
of 

^Lords of the lithosphere from sea to 
sea 

Commanding the skies by chariots of 
air.’ 

They were, in one word, world- 
conquerors, rulers of rulers, bent on 
and capable of establishing pax Sarva- 
bhamnica (peace of the Sarvabhauma or 
world-monarch) corresponding to the 
pax Romana of those days in the West. 

The Vedic Rishi, Buddha and 
Kalidasa, all thought alike. Their 
mentalities I am exhibiting to you 
simply as illustrations or specimens from 
old India of my idea of culture as a 
function of the desire and power of man 
to dominate the world. I should like to 
caution you once more to the effect that 
I do not want you to accept my views. 
My views are my viewa^ your views are 
your views, and to me this is an end of 
the matter* 


Military-Political Imperialism 

Everybody studies history and inter- 
prets world-developments in his own 
way. Each one of you present here has 
his own view of history. Not only the 
businessmen, the lawyers, the learned 
scholars, and the distinguished politi- 
cians have each his own view but the 
young men also whom I have always 
considered to be the real leaders and 
history-makers even while young have 
each to be credited with his own inter- 
pretation of the march of events from 
epoch to epoch. And so have I my 
interpretation of history. Perhaps our 
interpretations may not be identical — 
and yet you may find it useful to know 
once in a while what a man, who like 
me happens to find himself often in the 
minority of one, has to say about the 
world’s history. Now, therefore, as I 
see it, culture is nothing but domination. 
You dominate me, or I dominate you. 
This is the way of the world. There is 
nothing else. Either I conquer you or 
you conquer me. World-culture can be 
understood only in terms of domination, 
domination by the individual, domina- 
tion by the group, domination by the 
race, people or state. The entire 
civilization of mankind can be inter- 
preted in terras of this domination. 

In my vocabulary domination or 
conquest, let me repeat, is not a dan- 
gerous category. It is akin to conversion 
or influence. Let me, then, proceed 
with the analysis of domination as a 
social fact, as an historic phenomenon 
in the relations between individuals or 
groups. If we begin to classify the 
dominations or conquests known in the 
history of the world, it appears to me 
that they can be grouped in two different 
orders. The first is the physical domi- 
nation of (me race by another. To it 
belongs the military conquest of one 
country by another, the political sub- 
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jugation of one people by another. The 
government of one country by another 
country is one kind of domination. 
This is generally known as imperialism, 
imperialism of the political-militaristic 
order. 

Now there is another kind of domina- 
tion, imperialism or empire-building. 
And this consists in the conversion of a 
people that has a particular system of 
ideas to another system of beliefs, 
ideas, etc. It is a conversion, a sub- 
jugation of one set of ideas and ideals 
by another. It consists in a trans- 
formation of the morals, manners, 
sentiments, laws, etc., of one people, 
race or region by the moralities, 
spiritualities, arts and sciences, etc., of 
another people, race or region. This is 
also an imperialism or domination. 

Thus there are two kinds, orders or 
systems of imperialism. One is the 
political-militaristic, the other is the 
ideological world-domination. Epoch- 
making in culture can belong either to 
the one or to the other system of 
imperialism. Illustrations of both these 
types of imperialism are to be found 
among the experiences of the Indian 
people or peoples, as among those of 
certain other peoples in the world. 

In regard to the military-political 
imperialism I shall take up the Western 
world first. You and I have been 
taught to believe in schools and colleges 
and through the journalistic world by 
political leaders, that the Western races 
do not make slaves among themselves 
and that they but conquer the East. 
The militarist-political domination of one 
people by another is not alleged to be 
in the European traditions. Europeans 
and Americans are supposed to be 
peoples who have never known the 
subjugation of one race by another, the 
militarist-political domination of one 
co\mtr3’ by another and so forth. This 
is the exact opposite of historic reality. 


I shall give only one illustration. 
Let us for instance take England. The 
people of England was conquered by 
foreign peoples oftener than once. 
England was a foreign-dominated coun- 
try for hundreds of years. England is 
in Europe and the peoples that con- 
quered England were the peoples of 
Europe. The history of England for 
nearly a thousand years was off and on 
the story of the government ^of one 
people by another. England belonged 
to the race of subject nations, to the 
group of slaves who could be governed 
by foreigners as a ‘cattle farm,^ to use 
an expression from the British philo- 
sopher, John Stuart Mill. For quite a 
long time, as everybody now will recall, 
England was a slave of the Romans. 
This Roman rule in Britain was an 
illustration of imperialism of the mili- 
taristic-political type. To be precise, 
the Romans ruled Britain for nearly 
three hundred and fifty years. The 
‘Barbarian* or Teutonic conquests also 
were foreign conquests, and followed 
hard upon the Roman domination. The 
Danish rule was likewise a foreign rule. 
During the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies again it was the French peoj)lc 
who ruled England. This island was 
the colony of western Fraucc from the 
Somme to the Pyrennes, The Norman 
and Angevin Dukes or zemindars of 
western France who were the ‘vassals* 
of the Kings of eastern France were 
the rulers of England. 

Hundreds of similar instances can be 
quoted. I do not want to take your 
time unnecessarily. Take any historical 
atlas of Europe and you will be satisfied 
that from the earliest Greek and Roman 
times until to-day Europe has ever been 
a continent of races or peoples governed 
by foreign races or peoples. Militaristic- 
political domination has been an eternal 
feature in the destiny of Europe. 
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Europeans have not always been used 
to respecting the liberties of other 
Europeans^ The tug of war between 
European peoples for the military- 
political domination of European terri- 
tories is one of the permanent items in 
the history of world-culture. The 
peoples of Europe have also known for 
quite long centuries the militaristic- 
political subjugation by non-European, 
e.^.' Asian races, peoples or nations. 
The domination of southern and eastern 
Europe by the Arabs, Mongols and 
Turks is too patent a fact in the annals 
of civilization. 

Let , us now come to the East. In 
regard to Asia also we have been taught 
to believe that imperialism of the 
militaristic-political type was unknown 
in her tradition. Our forefathers on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Godavari, 
the Indus, the Tigris, the Euphrates and 
the Nile, the Hwangho and the Yangtsze 
arc alleged to have been non-militaristic 
ill their outlook and view of life. Many 
of us have been seriously believing that 
the Orient has never known the sub- 
jugation of one people by another 
people. Such beliefs are so palpably 
untrue to facts that they should be 
treated with contempt as but hallucina- 
tions. My mentality is the furthest re- 
moved from such beliefs. The historic 
reality is that the Asians were as adept 
and happy in establishing militaristic- 
political domination as the Europeans. 
There was no difference between them 
on this score. 

Well, what about our own country, 
India It is said that we here in India 
are used only to Ahimsa. This notion 
is being preached from house-tops by 
certain sections of Indian philosophers, 
Indian statesmen and Indian historians. 
If some one over herfe were to declare 
that for five thousand ycais from the 
epochs' of Mohenjodaro and the Rig-Yeda 
down to Tipu Sultan, Baji Rao and 


Ran jit Singh, our fathers, grandfathers 
and greatgrandfathers were only count- 
ing beads and cultivating Ahimsa, the 
tendency among a large body of intellec- 
tuals in India to call him a philosopher 
of the first rank would be very obvious. 
Not to fight, to be worthless in secular 
matters, to fail in worldly wisdom were 
the characteristics of ancient and 
medieval Indians according to these 
philosophers of the first rank. This is 
the mentality also of a very large number 
of European and American scholars 
known as orientalists, who try to din 
into the ears of students at Oxford, 
Cambridge, New York, Berlin and Paris 
that Indians were wonderful meta- 
physicians exclusively interested in ‘the 
other world’ and utterly incompetent 
to manage the things of here below. 
You are at liberty to cultivate this 
mentality. But let me have a little bit 
of our factual history. 

I shall draw attention only to one or 
two periods of Indian life from Mohen- 
jodaro down to 1850, to see whether 
any generation was unsecular, un- 
militaristic and unpolitical. The wars 
of the Vedic period are too well known. 
If the Rishis of ancient India under- 
stood anything they understood killing, 
burning and destroying. They were the 
last persons to cultivate Ahimsa. Let 
us come down to the Maurya Empire 
(323-185 B.C.). This was established 
1(50 years after Shakyasimha (Buddha) 
who is known to have preached the cult 
of Ahimsa. This empire was, as is 
well known, larger than the British 
Empire of to-day. But do you once in 
a while realize — those of you who are 
philosophers and metaphysicians — ^that 
this empire was the domination of one 
race over many races? Do you ever 
try to understand that this empire was 
nothing but the subjugation of different 
peoples and different regions by one 
particular people and one particular 
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region? Yes, it was a domination, a 
foreign domination, from top to bottom 
as long as it lasted. You know quite 
well that the Maurya Empire is older 
than the Roman Empire. Thus it is clear 
that it is our forefathers, the Hindus, 
who, inspite of 160 years of Buddha’s 
teachings, preceded the Romans and all 
subsequent Europeans in the matter of 
establishing domination over foreign 
peoples and countries. Imperialism of 
the militaristic-political type belongs to 
the irreducible minimum of ancient 
Indian culture. 

Let us, then, take one particular 
sovereign of this Maurya Empire, our 
great, beloved and enlightened monarch 
Asoka. We are told that Asoka was a 
paternal ruler. Li one of his edicts he 
calls the people his children. Pater- 
nalism is a good virtue and is to be 
respected as such. Now, about his 
conquest of Orissa. Tremendous blood- 
shed, we arc told, was the price of this 
conquest. We are told also that Asoka 
shed bitter tears over this calamity. I 
take it for granted that he shed tears 
at this bloodshed. For, after all, we 
are human beings. And it is human 
nature as a rule to sympathize with 
people in their miseries. In modern 
wars also kings and presidents of 
republics shed tears over the casualties 
occurring even among the enemies. It 
is, further, the custom to offer prayers 
and garlands at the tombs of le soldat 
inconnu (the unknown soldier) in all 
countries. Asoka’s tender sentiments 
must have touched on the occasion 
of the Orissan horrors. Here, however, 
as students of history we should be 
careful enough to note that in ancient 
times warfares were not very serious 


affairs in regard to bloodsh^*, Actual 
killings could hardly be numerous. 
Most of the casualties were in the nature 
of maimed bodies. The ankles, we may 
believe, might be sprained, the jaws 
half broken, the muscles swollen, the 
noses bleeding, and so on. Those wars 
were very akin to physical exercises and 
sports. All the same, Asoka’s tears are 
not to be overlooked. 

But did Asoka make Orissa free ? Did 
he grant Orissa any dominion Status’ 
or some sort of Swaraj and self-rule? 
No. Instead of doing anything like this 
he swallowed Orissa and annexed it to 
the Maurya Empire. This gives another 
proof of the fact that Indians arc as 
capable of political domination or mili- 
taristic imperialism as the Europeans. 
There is hardly any difference as human 
beings between East and West. 

Indians were not more moral and 
more spiritual than Europeans, and 
Europeans were not more militaristic, 
more materialistic, more power-loving 
and domination-loving than Indians. 
And therefore the philosophy that is to- 
day very popular in India, the meta- 
physics by discussing which you and 1 
can get recognized overnight as brilliant 
philosophers, the ism which says that 
there is a fundamental difference 
between the East and the West in 
regard to outlook on life, life’s view- 
points and world-conceptions are 
entirely fallacious. You are at liberty 
to be philosophers and ism-holders of 
that type, I am not anxious to join your 
crowd. This, as I said, is the end of 
the matter so far as I am concerned. 
I am not here to convert anybody to 
my view of life. 

(To he ^Mtinued) 



THE VEERASHAIVA WELTANSCHAUUNG 

By Swami Sri Kumara, B.A. 


Vecrashaivism is generally considered 
to be a phase of the Agamanta. In the 
twelfth century Karnatak witnessed an 
unprecedented revival in Veerashaivism. 
The precursor of this revival was Sri 
Basawa, the Prime Minister to a Jain 
king named Bijjala who ruled over 
Kalyan (1157 to 1107), a city of historic 
importance, about sixty miles from 
Gulburga in the Nizam’s dominions. 
The magnetic personality of Sri Basawa 
attracted towards him persons of all 
shades and sympathies from all parts of 
India, ranging from the prince to the 
peasant. As a consequence there was 
an assembly of about three hundred 
Veerashaiva saints and mystics whose 
sayings in Kannada language stand 
unrivalled in point of gracefulness of 
melody, forcefiilness of movement and 
peacefulness of mystery. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that there were about sixty 
women mystics in that assemblage — 
amongst whom was Akka Mahadevi, the 
bcacon-light. The pithy and powerful 
sayings of these Veerashaiva mystics 
or the Sharanas as they are called are 
compared sometimes by great scholars 
like the late Mahamahopadhyaya R. 
Narasimhaeharyaru to the sayings of the 
Upanishadic seers. The sayings of these 
Sharanas, i.e. the supermen of the Lin- 
gayat Faith, then, are spontaneous and 
a direct outcome ‘of the divine afflatus 
springing frbm within, the result of ins- 
piration througbr God-intoxication.’ 
Hence they breathe the spirit of a God- 
intoxicant one, characterized by redeem- 
ing love and refreshing knowledge. 
Although Veerashaivism is a phase of 


the Agamanta, it underwent radical 
changes in the hands of Sri Basawa 
and his colleagues to such an extent, 
that it became Lingayatism — the special 
Faith of the Karnatak Veerashaivas — 
the philosophy of which will be our 
immediate concern. 

Robert Arch defines philosophy as 
the attempt to think rigorously and 
consistently about the world which 
undeniably is there. But the world as 
it exists in our normal consciousness is 
a duality which the intellect obstinately 
refuses to resolve into a unity. It 
jircscnts a ‘higher’ and a Mower’ aspect, 
an abstract or transcendental region and 
a concrete or definable one, or in other 
words it represents the higher term spirit 
and the lower term matter which the 
formal mind refuses to resolve into an 
inex])rcssible sense of harmony and 
unity. Seeing, then, that these two 
regions or poles actually exist in our 
normal consciousness, we must at least 
postulate that there is a reconciliation 
between the two. And the deeper mind 
in us intuitively feels that there must 
be some link between the spirit or the 
higher transcendental region of our 
nature and the matter or lower neces- 
sitous region of time, space and causa- 
tion. So it seeks a term which will 
admit both, cover both arid identify 
both. It demands not an elimination 
of either but a reconciliation. 

What is that term which connects 
and co-ordinates spirit and matter? It 
is in the words of Indian philosophy 
Mahat or Brihat, the cosmic con- 
sciousness; and cosmic becomes real to 
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spirit and spirit bfcomes real to matter 
and the dualism between them breaks 
down. If we refuse to recognize this 
connecting and co-ordinating link be- 
tween spirit and matter, the two must 
appear as irreconcilable opponents 
bound together in an unhappy wedlock 
and their divorce, the one reasonable 
solution. This Mahat or Brihat is one 
and indivisible in essence but in mani- 
festation it becomes a complex rhythm, 
a scale of harmonies, a hierarchy of 
states or movements. This hierarchy 
is composed by a descending or involu- 
tive and an ascending or evolutive 
movement of which spirit and matter 
are the highest and the lowest terms. 
Between these two terms or creations 
is an eternal manifestation, taking 
them together is the world or the organi- 
zation of consciousness of which the 
Infinite Truth of things is the founda- 
tion. ‘There dominant individualiza- 
tion no longer usurps the all-pervading 
soul and the foundation of consciousness 
is its own vast totality arranging in it- 
self invidualized movements which 
never lose the consciousness of their 
integrality and total oneness with all 
others. Multiplicity no longer prevails 
and divides, but even in the complexity 
of its movements always refers back to 
'essential unity and its own integral 
totality.* This world or organization 
of consciousness is therefore called 
‘Mahalinga’ — the Divine Static, in 
Vccrashaiva philosophy. It is this 
Mahalinga that is the Shiva of the 
Shaivas, the Brahman of the Upa- 
nishads, the transcendent Reality of 
the ontoldgists, the God of the gnostics 
and the Absolute of the philosophers. 

The Absolute, says Bradley, is supra- 
personal ; the absolute says Bosanquet is 
teleological; combining these two views 
the Veerashaiva mystic or the Sharana 
says tlipl the Absolute is the impersonal 
personality; that it is at once transcen- 


dent and immanent, static and dynamic. 
The static aspect of the Absolute is called 
Sthira, Shiva or Linga ; |md the dynamic 
aspect of the Absolute is calleiSi Chara, 
Shakti or Jangama in Veerashaiva philo- 
sophy. This Chara or Shakti is the 
dynamic divine Will which is the per- 
sonality of the Absolute Truth or Shiva 
Linga, for the Shvetashvataro^anishad 
describes this Will as the very soul of 
the Lord hidden in the modes of its own 
workings. This divine Will existS|^ there- 
fore, in the Absolute Truth by the rela- 
tion of identity, i.e. Samarasya which 
has been expressed very vividly by the 
Sharaiias in their sayings and one of the 
sayings of Sri Basawa in this connection 
runs thus: — ‘As submarine fire is hid 
in the waters of the seas, as a ray of 
ambrosia is hid in the moon, as fragrance 
is hid in the flower, as affection is hid in 
the maidens, so is Truth hid in the 
heart of Will, O Lord of the Spiritual 
Unification.* 

It is this integral association of Shiva- 
Shakti or Shakti-Vishishtadvaita that is 
the Veerashaiva ‘Weltanschauung’ — 
the world-view of a Veerashaiva. For 
he views the whole world as the expres- 
sion of the Divine Will under the stress 
and guidance of the Divine Static and 
holds that there is only one Chit-Shakti 
-the integral conscious power of the 
Divine spirit — ^to characterize which 
modern science is still fighting shy. 
Even the Western philosophers are at a 
loss to definie it. Belfort Bax calls this 
Will an alogical element and as such he 
stresses the alogical element of feeling 
against the Hegelian tendency to find 
in thought or knowledge the sole founda- 
tion of the real. This is an approach, 
in some respects, to the jiosition taken 
up by Schopenhau^ and Von Hart- 
mann, but without^ those thinkers* 
pessimism. Emphasis on the ‘alogical* 
has been carried to more sensational 
conclusions by Henri Bergson who denies 
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altogether the ultimate validity of in- 
tellectual judgements. For him as for 
Schopenhaueri the thing-in-itself, whe- 
ther ill man or in external nature, is 
irrational impulse — ^the elan vital. But 
the nature of this elan vital remains in 
Bergson somewhat vague and undefined. 
He calls it the ^vital fluid’ the cosmic 
force of which the whole universe is the 
play. He conceives life to be a stress 
an^a stir, but to the Sharana it is a 
constant urge of the Dynamic Divine. 
He does not draw his inspiration from 
the unconscious prompting or the sub- 
conscious ideation in man like Bergson. 
But he draws his philosophical inspira- 
tion from the height of the supramental 
superconscious force, i.e. Chit-Shakti. 
Tn this the Sharana is nearer to Scho- 
penhauer than to Bergson. Will in 
Schopenhauer is the primal reality 
which objectifies itself in the form of 
ideas. He can see that Will lies beyond 
the realm of Platonic ideas and neces- 
sarily is superior to logical reasoning. 
He has the philosophic genius to see 
that Will is more dynamic than personal 
and hence the idea of reason cannot 
appeal to him. But he has not the in- 
sight to see the static and transcendent 
aspect of consciousness, which is called 
Mahat or Brihat in Indian philosophy. 
His philosophy has, therefore, removed 
the ordinary localization of change to a 
centre. 

The Sharana allows Will or Shakti a 
very significant position no doubt; he 
makes it the supreme principle of ex- 
pression. But Shakti in Veerashaiva 
philosophy has a locus in Shiva. He 
titerefore emphasizes the integral associa- 
tion of Shiva and Shakti, Linga and 
Jangama, Truth and Will. He charac- 
terizes tBSs inseparable unity in terms 
that attract by.Jtheir sublime simplicity 
and rich suggestiveness. The former is 
supracosmic transcendence, the latter is 
the cosmic unity, the one is the infinite 


<4ilence and the oth^, is immanent subli- 
mity. Between these two the Sharana 
has attempted a synthesis by saying that 
cosmic Will or Shakti is the manifesta- 
tion of the supracosmic Reality or 
Shiva wliich it really transcends. The 
cosmic Will has no absolute existence, it 
is in fact the concentration of the trans- 
cendence; being a concentration it is 
more seeming than real, it is relatively 
real. This divine Shakti is* therefore 
conceived as creative, conservative and 
destructive from the cosmological view- 
point; as redemptive from the theologi- 
cal view-point; and as suprasubject 
from the epistemological view-point. 
But Shiva transcends this immanental 
sublimity or Shakti. it is the Infinite 
luminous silence- the silence that re- 
sides in the heart of all things. It illu- 
mines all but itself as an object always 
eludes our grasp. This silence is the 
plenum of being and consciousness; it 
is also the delight of freedom. This in- 
finite luminous silence or Mahalinga has 
the sense of ‘fullness without content, 
completeness without growth or fruition, 
freedom without tension or resistance.’ 
And the Will moves in the sphere of 
this luminous silence, in the atmos- 
phere of supreme awareness. It is there- 
fore an outflow from the Suj)rcme, a 
divine movement of the Eternal and ah 
immanence inherent in the Infinity. 
What science calls matter and energy, 
what metaphysician calls subject and 
object, are only the bipolar expressions 
of this Divine Will. And it is this 
Shakti that expresses finer forms in the 
gradual unfoldment of Life which 
accounts for the different vkiiids of 
energies set in a hierarchy, physical, 
vital, mental and even supramental. 

The transformation of the physical, 
vital and mental under the influence 
of the Mahalinga or the Divine Static 
and their movement and functioning in 
the Divine. Dynamic are the great pro- 
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mise of the Veerashaiva philosophy. 
The spiritualization of matter is a great 
advance in the Lingayat Faith. Plato 
seeks supreme satisfaction and felicity in 
the realm of supersensible ideas, for to 
him the impress of matter upon the soul 
is tormenting. The Bible maintains an 
apparent duality or polarity of our 
nature and keeps spirit and matter 
eternally apart, treating matter as illu- 
sion and spirit alone as reality. The 
Vedanta and the Sankhya equally con- 
demn the movement of ignorance and 
seek rest in transcendence. It is true 
that an attempt has been made in the 
Vedanta to make the life’s movement 
conceived in spirit, but the Vedanta by 
allowing a distinction between the rela- 
tive and the Absolute and finally, by 
totally denying any possible synthesis 
between the two, emphasizes the uni- 
queness of the Absolute and its realiza- 
tion and does not harmonize dynamic 
spirituality with transcendent quietism. 
Even the Agamas extol Shivahood as the 
final consummation of life; the super- 
sensible is set against the sensible and 
a division between spirit and matter is 
conceived to exist. But in the synthetic 
philosophy of Veerashavism, the in- 
tegral association of Shiva-Shakti cannot 
allow any division to subsist between 
spirit and matter; hence in the Lin- 
gayat Faith the divinization of life is 
considered as the desirable end or con- 
summation. 

The obliteration of the division 
between spirit and matter, the sensible 
and the supersensible introduces a new 
meaning into spiritual life and values. 
Matter is eternally plastic and with the 
touch of spirit it dissolves its stiffness 
and exhibits its pliability, so that it can 
be a safe instrument for spiritual expres- 
sion. In fact matter is an illusion of 
intellect. From the standpoint of life 
there is mo matter but only the play of 
spirit through different grades of ex- 


pression. It is indeed a Idnd of illusion 
to think of the division between body 
and mind, and humanity has long 
suffered under that illusion. The 
supramental Force or Chit-Shakti is the 
only reality and if with the different 
thought-currents the nervous system 
is affected and the tone is changed, then 
there is no wonder that the Transcen- 
dent as Energy can spiritualize the flesh 
and remove the sense of materiality. 
The spiritual is the real and the material 
is at bottom spiritual. Because we are 
accustomed to think in terms of intellect, 
we are committed to this kind of dualism. 
Bergson has truly said that intellect 
represents in a statical form what is 
really living and dynamical and if, 
instead of taking our guidance from 
intellect, we take our inspiration from 
life, the cast of existence would appear 
fundamentally different. Bergson is the 
protagonist of intuition] $m and he would 
admonish us to look at life from the 
view-point of intuition. Viewed in this 
light what happens? Mailer ceases to 
exist. If we succeed in setting aside this 
inertia, materiality will disappear and 
life will present to us an aspect of 
dynamism. 

This possibility of spiritualizing matter 
makes the connection between heaven 
and earth direct. The kingdom of God 
is not.to be sought beyond but here. TIu 
true spiritual effort lies then not only 
in the striving after transcendent exist- 
ence but in making matter the channel 
of expression of spirit. In this connec- 
tion it is pertinent to quote the sayings 
of Sri Basawa which run thus: —‘Indeed 
he cannot be a superman so long be 
labours under the illusion that there is a 
demarcating line between heaven and 
earth. . . . And the earth is, as it were, 
a mint managed by God — ^those who 
deserve well here, deserve also well 
there.* The w^ole movement of life is 
directly relatea to the transcendent 
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Energy; for, Iby being thus related the 
movement grows in fullness and perfec- 
tion. Hence the minutest events have 
a setting in the cosmic life; and in the 
Lingayat Faith the meaninglessness of 
life and its illusion are replaced by its 
richness and actuality. Nothing in life 
is meaningless, nothing in it is purpose- 
less, since every movement in life is the 
expression of bliss and beatitude and 
their so called uneventful ness or discord 
originates from their isolation from the 
whole setting and our inability to read 
the divine purpose in life. 

To the Sharana Reality is then not 
only Divine puissance but is also divine 
History. The Reality urged by an inner 
divine compulsion evolves the whole 
world out of itself, and in the course of 
evolution it reveals the divine purpose 
through different phases of life. This 
position is similar to that taken up by 
Croce and Gentile, tlu* Italian philoso- 
phers, who insist on the ultimate reality 
of time and ()n the extreme importance, 
therefore, of history as the progressive 
attainment of self 'consciousness by the 
world-spirit. The world-process then, in 
Veerashaiva philosophy is not an illu- 
sion but an integral play. In introduc- 
ing this conception of the integral play 
into the ultimate Reality, the position 
of the Sharana becomes somewhat 
different from the extreme transcenden- 
tatioji of Shankara on the one hand and 
from the thcistic position of Ramanuja 
and Chaitanya on the other. In 
Shankara’s philosophy Lila or play is a 
concession to the theological attitude. In 
Vaishnavism a distinction is made 
between the Antaranga Lila and the 
Bahiranga Lila. But to the Sharana 
Lila or play is the very soul of Reality ; 
it is the expression of dynamic fullness 
in integrity. He views life in its 


entirety as ever creative and ever 
complete; and the joy of completeness 
is! the joy of harmony, for in the infinite 
life which is ever complete and ever 
accomplished the sense of harmony is 
never lost. Even if there are changes 
— and there are incessant changes in 
infinite life — they take place according 
to the law of harmony. 

Spiritual dynamic fullness is the 
greatest conception in Veerashaivism. 
In Indian thought dynamism of life has 
not received due recognition. Even in 
the Tantras and the Agamas which arc 
considered to be the repository of dyna- 
mic spiritualism, an attempt is made to 
transcend all forms of dynamism how- 
ever fine. But the Veerashaiva philo- 
sophy lays stress on the dynamism of 
spiritual life and the transfiguration of 
every movement of life through the ins- 
trumentality of Ishta-Linga (Ishta-Linga 
is an ideal of Infinity which the Sharana 
or the superman of the Lingayat Faitb 
always wears upon his breast) is indeed 
unique. This uniqueness has introduced 
into the Veerashaiva system which is 
called Shatslhala, the ideal of divine 
transfiguration and spiritualization of all 
the forces in man in place of liberation. 
To the Sharana, then, liberation or 
emancipation is not the ideal. The 
greater ideal is life and its divinization. 
Emancipation presupposes an eternal 
conflict between life’s possibilities and 
spirit’s transcendence, and makes the 
former meaningless. The setting of the 
immanental beauties and sublimities 
equally loses force with life’s stirrings 
and formations. Though ’the Sharana 
denies the conception of emancipation 
in the usual sense still he is fully alive 
to the supreme puissance of life in divine 
Ananda. He conceives a state in life 
when every movement will be spiritual 
and the finest peace of soul shall be 
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established in the greatest movement of 
life: The free repose will be enjoyed 
in the transparent light and intrepid 
activity. In this greater ideal which the 
Sharana calls the Sarvangalingasthala, 
all the beauties and harmonies of the 


Divine Life are thrown open to man and 
every movement ^i^^ life will be felt as 
divine. Life is to be completely divi- 
nized and humanity Should be installed 
in a divine society. This is the promise 
of Veerashaiva philosophy. 


ETHICS AND RELIGION . 

By SwAMi Satprakashananda 
(Concluded jrom the May issue) 


The identity of the individual self 
with the Infinite is the fundamental 
teaching of the Vedanta. That this is 
the metaphysical background of ethics 
has been indicated in such passages of 
the Vedantic literature as these: 

‘He who secs all beings in the very 
Self and the Self in all beings, in con- 
sequence thereof abhors none’ (Is ha 

Up. 6). 

‘The knowers of the Self look with 
an equal eye on a Brahmuna endowed 
with learning and humility, a scavenger, 
a cow, an elephant, or a dog’ (Bhaga- 
vad-Gita V. 18). 

‘With imperfections exhausted, doubts 
dispelled, senses .controlled, engaged in 
the, good of all beings, the seers obtain 
absolute freedom’ (Ibid. V. 22). 

‘Since seeing the Lord equally exist- 
ent everywhere, he injures not the Self 
by the Self, and so goes to the highest 
goal’ (Ibid. XTII. 28). 

It is interesting to note that the 
great philosopher Schopenhauer and 
the well-known Orientalist Paul Deussen 
have also recognized the oneness of all 
souls as the rational basis of ethics. 
Thus observes Schopenhauer in his 
"The Basis of Morality : 

‘My true inmost being subsists in 
every living thing just as really, as 
directly, as in my own consciousness 
it is evidenced only to my self. This 


is the higher knowledge, for which 
there is in Sanskrit the standing formula 
Tat tvam asi — “That art Thou.” Out 
of the depths of human nature it wells 
up in the shape of compassion, and is 
therefore the source of all genuine, 
that is, disinterested virtue, being, so 
to say, incarnate in every good deed. 
It is this which in the last resort is 
invoked whenever wc appeal to gentle- 
ness, to loving-kindness; whenever we 
pray for mercy instead of justice. For 
such appeal, such prayer, is in reality 
an effort to remind a fellow-being of 
the ultimate truth that we are all one 
and the same entity.” 

The following remarks of Paul 
Deussen are no less pertinent: 

‘The gospels postulate quite correctly 
as the highest law of morality: Love 
your neighbour as yourself. But why 
should I do so, since by the order of 
nature I feel pain and pleasure only 
in myself, not in my neighbour? The 
answer is not in the Bible (this vener- 
able book being not yet quite free from 
Semitic Realism), but it is in the 
Veda, in the great formula Tat tvam 
asi — “Thou art That,” which gives in 
three words all of metaphysics and 
morals. You shall love your neighbour 
as yourself because you are your 

‘ Translation by A. B. Bullock, chapter : 
'The Metaphysical Groundwork.’ 
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neighbour^ and mere illusion makes you 
believe that your A^hbour is some- 
thing different from yourself/® 

So religion takea all altogether differ- 
ent position. It proposes a complete 
abnegation of the ego as a means of 
self-realization and self-fulfilment. The 
more we cling to the ego, the more we 
lose our self and the greater is our 
bondage. The more we sacrifice the 
ego, the more we realize our self and 
the greater is our self-expansion. When 
we can apprehend this, there is no 
longer any difficulty in identifying our- 
selves with others. The individual 
interests become as a matter of course 
identical with the common interest. 
The failure to effect a reconciliation 
between the individual and the common 
interest is the one root cause of all 
antagonism between individualism and 
socialism. All conflict of democratic 
and totalitarian ideologies stem from 
this. And the only way to eradicate 
it is to transform the individualistic 
outlook by spiritual understanding. 
As the outlook will broaden, we shall 
consider it a privilege to do good to 
others. The egotistic altitude of kind- 
ness will give way to that of service. 
Wo shall no more clamour for our 
‘rights’ but concern ourselves with our 
‘dues.’ We shall fed that we owe to 
the world much more than the world 
owes us. The religious spirit of 
Hindu sociology substituted ‘dues’ for 
‘rights,’ and enjoined a fivefold daily 
duty (Pancha Mahayajna) on every 
householder for the discharge of his five- 
fold debt to the universe, to wit, duty to 
the Deity, duty to the seers and the 
sages, duty to the forefathers, duty to 
humanity, and duty to other living 
beings. Here the individual life is con- 
ceived as an organic part of the univer- 

* The Philosophy of the Vedanta published 
^®osophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, India. 


sal life. It is needless to say that such 
change of attitude is the most effective 
way to harmonize the varied interests 
of individuals in the social life. 

To do good to the world we need a 
right standard to evaluate good. Reli- 
gion i>rovides us with just such a 
standard. Every value in this world is 
relative. There are differences of kind, 
quality, and quantity. There are eco- 
nomic values, intellectual values, 
aesthetic values, moral values, spiritual 
values. Any of the values can be 
judged as higher or lower, greater or 
smaller, according to our standard of 
judgement. As wc have no fixed 
standard, there is always a confusion 
of values, creating chaos in our indivi- 
dual and collective life. It is only by 
referring them to the ultimate good 
that relative values can be properly 
appraised and a right scale of values 
formulated. And this is what the world 
needs for its guidance to-day. 

That the greatest good is our ideal 
nobody will perhaps deny. But accord- 
ing to religion the greatest good is the 
ultimate good, the absolute good, per- 
fection itself. It docs not exist in the 
relative piano. The Spirit alone, the 
Unconditioned, the All-free, is perfect. 
He is the Self of all. Any one who 
realizes Him becomes one with Him 
and thus becomes perfect. Whatever 
helps us forward to this ideal is good. 
The more it docs so, the higher it is. 

In doing good to others the quality 
as well as the quantity of good must 
be considered. According to the Hindu 
ethical standard the giving of spiritual 
knowledge (Jiiana-Uana) is the highest 
of all gifts. Next to this is the giving 
of secular knowledge (Vidya-Dana). 
And next to this is the giving of life 
(Prana-Dana). Lowest is the giving of 
food (Anna-Dana). Nothing but spirit- 
ual knowledge can solve permanently 
the problem of human wants and suffer- 
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ings, so it is considered to be the 
highest. But as long as we shall not 
be able to recognize the Ultimate Good 
beyond relativity as the supreme end 
of life, as long as this sense-bound 
world of time and space will appear to 
us to be the highest order of reality, 
economic values will inevitably occupy 
the first rank in oiir scale of values, 
and all such human interests as reli- 
gion, philosophy, arts, and science, 
however proud we may be of them, 
will exist only as subservient to the 
material needs of life. 

To do good, one has to he good. 
But unfortunately we arc more anxious 
to do good to others than to be good 
ourselves. It is better to be good with- 
out doing good than to do good with- 
out being good. Modern ethics with its 
pragmatic outlook emphasizes doing 
good; religion emphasizes being good. 
Even for him who has to minister to 
the physical needs of others, 'it is essen- 
tial to be morally pure; only to be 
equipped with the necessary technical 
knowledge and material requisites is 
not enough. Otherwise he will do much 
more harm to society than good. And 
this not infrequently happens in this 
world. He who. lives a pure life is a 
great benefactor of society, even 
though he may not render it any ap- 
parent active service. The potent influ- 
ence of his noble thoughts and deep 
feelings for all uplifts many knowingly 
or unknowingly. 

And what is it, after all, the world 
needs most? Is man’s economic need 
greater than his moral need? Does 
man make money or money make man ? 
Can a man with inner strength, peace, 
and purity ever starve in this world? 
Human nature is at the back of all 
progress and all degradation. All 
problems rest for their solution on the 
inner goodpess of man. If this is lost, 
nothing con save the world. No laws, 


no economic adjustment, no political 
ideologies, no social systems, are of 
avail if human nature does not im- 
prove. Religion takes care of this 
above all. The purer a man, the 
greater is his influence on the lives of 
others. The highest purity can be 
attained only by the realization of the 
Divine Self. He in whom the urge for 
perfection becomes so strong that his 
entire mind goes towards the search 
of God and God alone, and loses all 
initiative to do good to others in its 
tremendous struggle to attain the 
Ideal, may not have accomplished any- 
thing from a worldly point of view; 
yet such is the power of his life and 
thought, such a sublime atmosphere 
his earnestness, wisdom, humility, and 
love create around him, that people, 
drawn by its mysterious force, flock to 
him for enlightenment, benediction, 
guidance, and solace, even though he 
may have repaired to the most seques- 
tered place. The lotus blooming in the 
depth of the forest, sweet and serene, 
sends no invitation to the bees to come 
to itself to extract honey. By mere 
thoughts, good wishes, or words he 
opens many hearts and turns even the 
depraved into selfless workers of 
society. His life and words become a 
fountain-head of inspiration of many 
noble thoughts and humanitarian deeds 
after his death for years to come. 

It is very often argued : ‘Can we not 
be pure and virtuous without struggling 
for God-vision, without seeking after 
til at formless, nameless Being that 
passeth human understanding ? Is it 
not enough to live honestly and do our 
duties faithfully and efficiently ? Is not 
this life sufficiently rich, varied, and 
meaningful to engage our thoughts ? 
Why worry about the Beyond? We 
want more of life. Religion makes us 
lose interest in this life. Religion 
negates life.’ Such are the views ex- 
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pressed even by many leaders of thought 
in modern times. Strange as it may 
seem, most young men and young 
women of the world think this way. It 
is true that religion takes into account 
the Great Beyond, but this does not 
mean that religion negates life or makes 
us other-worldly. Can we understand 
this life without referring it to what is 
beyond ? Is this life complete in itself ? 
Is it self-explanatory? Has it not a 
beginning and an end far beyond what 
wc perceive? Our life here is but one 
small link of the infinite chain of our 
existence. It has a past. It has a 
future^ We cannot know the present 
without knowing the past and the 
future. This universe, a series of causes 
and effects, has an Ultimate Cause. The 
manifest is only a speck of the Great 
Unmanifest. We can understand the 
seen only in relation to the Unseen, the 
finite only in relation to the Infinite, the 
changeful only in relation to the Change- 
less. This is exactly what religion pro- 
poses to mediate. It tells us to regulate 
life’s journey in view of the ultimate 
goal, to utilize the relative values of life 
as instrumental to the attainment of the 
Supreme Good, to conduct this transi- 
tory bodily existence so as to restore 
us to the eternal life of the Spirit. 
Certainly this is not the negation of life. 
This earthly life is not an end in itself. 
One has to go beyond it in order to 
reach the goal. To neglect the affairs 
of life or to be drowned in them is 
equally wrong. Religion teaches us how 
to transcend them. The best use one 
can make of this life is to utilize it as a 
means to the highest end. 

There is inherent in man a longing for 
the Real. He cannot rest satisfied with 
the impermanence of things. However 
immersed he may be>in the affairs of the 
world, however hard he may try to be 
contented with the fieetuig joys of life, 
his heart yearns for something which can 


bring him enduring peace and fulfil all 
his desires. No temptation, no sophis- 
try, can smother this craving for the 
Eternal in man, though for the time 
being it may lie buried under the weight 
of adverse conditions, internal as well as 
external. It is this innate necessity 
that installs religion in the heart of man. 
It is the special function of religion to 
lead man from untruth to Truth, from 
darkness to Eternal Light, from death 
to Immortal Bliss. To release the spirit 
from the bondage of matter in order to 
establish man in the pristine glory and 
blissfulness of the Self, is the aim of 
religion. It is wrong to say that relig- 
ion is other-worldly. It is equally 
wrong to suppose that religion is for this 
world. The main purpose of religion is 
to reinstate man in his lost spiritual 
kingdom, which is beyond all worlds, 
that is to say, in his Infinite Self, beyond 
the domain of matter, beyond time and 
space, beyond relative existence. For 
this it is not necessary to go to any other 
world ; one can realize it even here while 
living in this body. Religion confers on 
us material benefits as well by evoking 
our best virtues and faculties. But 
these are incidental, the by-products of 
religious living. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things will be added unto 
you’ (Matt. VI. 83). Religion should 
be judged by its special function and not 
by the subsidiary results. 

There are, however, not a few in this 
age who miss the true meaning and 
purpose of religion and measure its use- 
fulness by its social value. Religion is 
the way of Truth. Why should it con- 
form to social life ? Is social life an ideal 
in itself ? Is it ultimate that everything 
should be modelled after its pattern? 
Truth is above all. Truth will not pay 
homage to society. Society has to pay 
homage to Truth or die. Society must 
conform to the religious ideal. The 
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more it does so, the higher it is. That 
is the ideal society where the conditions 
arc most favourable to the realization of 
the Supreme Ideal by its individual 
members. It is child-mentality to think 
of religion only as an instrument of 
material welfare. ‘What is it good for 
if it cannot make me toys?’ remarked 
a baby while looking at a very valuable 
scientific instrument. 

But such is the hold of this sense- 
bound world oil our imagination that 
even men of great importance cannot 
conceive of any higher purpose of reli- 
gion than to subserve the interests of the 
earthly life. Their religion is ‘world 
and life affirmation.’ Some of them 
have gone so far as to assert the superi- 
ority of the Western religious ideals over 
the Oriental religious ideals by this 
life-affirmation test. According to 
them Christianity is world and life 
affirming; Indian religions are world 
and life negating. It is apparent from 
the foregoing discussion that no reli- 
gion is life affirming or life negating in 
which they use the expressions. No 
religion holds this life to be the be-all 
and end-all of existence. No religion 
cherishes the illusion of perfection in 
this world of duality. Every religion 
directs you to a goal beyond. In this 
sense every religion is other-worldly. 
The kingdom of God is within you. 
It is not of this world. But at the 
same time no religion tells you to 
neglect or ignore this life. In every 
religion there is a place for worldly 
duties, there is a place for social 
service, there is a place for the joys of 
life; yet no religion wants to keep you 
earth-bound but leads you beyond. 
This life has a meaning only when it is 
direeted to a transcendent goal. It is 
worth living only when it is inspired by 
the supreme spiritual Ideal. Of course, 
in judging religions we should consider 
the genuine form of each religion and 


not its aberrations. To say that 
Christianity stresses this earthly life 
and its values and not the life beyond 
is to miss the true spirit of Christian- 
ity. If it be so, it is not Christianity 
as taught by Jesus Christ, who said, 
‘He that loveth his life shall lose it; 
and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal’ 
(John XIT. 25). It seems to be neo- 
paganism masquerading as the religion 
of .Tesus. Indeed, no religion is 
characterized by this ‘world affirma- 
tion’ spirit. It may be the true 
character of realism or humanism but 
not of religion. It is in no mean 
degree responsible for the growing 
secularization of religious thought and 
life in these days. 

Such as think that Hinduism is life- 
negating will do well to study the 
Hindu scheme of religious life, which 
consists of a twofold way, the way of 
world-experience (Pravritti-Marga) and 
the way of renunciation (Nivritli- 
Marga), intended for the realization of 
the fourfold values or objects of life 
(Purushartha), namely ethical value 
(Dharma), economic value (Artha), 
aesthetic value (Kama), and the Ulti- 
mate Value, or Freedom, or the 
Supreme Good (Paramapurush artha, 
Moksha, or Nihshreyasah). The Hindus 
have not denied any aspect of life or 
any of its values but have adjusted all 
into a complete scheme of life with the 
Supreme Good as its goal. The 
following observations of Prof. Max 
Muller are to the point: ‘After lift- 
ing the Self above body and soul, after 
uniting heaven and earth, God and 
man. Brahman and Atman, the Vedanta 
philosophers have destroyed nothing in 
the life of the phenomenal beings who 
have to act and to fulfil their duties 
in this phenomenal world. On the 
contrary, they have shown that there 
can be nothing phenomenal without 
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something that is real, and that good- 
ness and virtue, faith and works, are 
necessary as a preparation^ nay as the 
sine qua non for the attainment of the 
highest knowledge, which brings the 
soul back to its source and to its home 
and restores it to its true nature, to its 
Selfhood in Brahman.’^ 

It is to be noted that in the Hindu 
scale of life-values the ethical values 
are the basic and not the economic 
values. Biologically the economic 
values are the primary values of life. 
But man should secure even the essen- 
tial needs of life by the right perform- 
ance of duties. So Dharma or ethical 
conduct has first place in the scheme 
of values. Dharma in a wide sense 
implies the Law which upholds the 
universe and all beings and things. It 
is Dharma (the observance of the Law) 
which leads to the welfare of all here 
and hereafter. Or that which leads to 
the welfare of all here and hereafter 
is Dharma. It is said in the 
Mahabharata: ‘By Dharma are 

people upheld. That which upholdcth 
is verily Dharma. lie who is the 
friend of all beings, he who is intent 
on the welfare of all in thought, word, 
and deed, alone knoweth Dharma’ 
(Shanti Parva, Moksha, 88). In a 
restricted sense Dharma means ethical 
conduct or duty. The householder’s 
Dharma consists mainly of two types 
of work, namely, Ishta and Purta. 
Ishta indicates' the fivefold daily duty 
which I have already mentioned. 
Purta indicates humanitarian deeds, 
such as the making of water tanks, 
wells, canals, etc.; the establishment 
of temples, alms-houses, and rest-houses. 
It is said in the Manu Snwhita: Ishta 
and Purta steadily performed with 
earnestness and devotion, by means of 

* The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
chapter IV: ‘Different Ways of Studying 
Philosophy.’ 


wealth earned by honest means, leads 
to immortal bliss’ (IV. 226). 

So we see social service has a distinct 
place in the Hindu scheme of life. 
But it is not the finale. Social work 
does not solve life’s problem. Man 
must be awakened to higher conscious- 
ness, must learn to conquer animality 
by divinity, to free the soul from the 
bondage of the flesh, to overcome the 
body idea by spirit consciousness. 
Otherwise you will open clinics but not 
solve the problem of disease; extend 
relief measures but not solve the pro- 
blem of misery; develop machinery 
but not solve the problem of want; 
make laws but not solve the problem 
of crime; conclude peace treaties but 
not solve the problem of war. Moral 
observance, too, is not adequate to 
cope with the situation. Man must be 
aware of his spiritual self. As long as 
the body idea dominates the mind, one 
cannot but have the sensuous outlook 
on life. Only when spirit conscious- 
ness prevails in man do his thoughts' 
and actions become naturally pure. 
He becomes moral by inner urge. 
Moral conduct is of real value when it 
is the self-expression of inner 
consciousness. 

Morality cannot be the ultimate end 
of life. There is no perfection on the 
moral level. Morality works in the 
plane of duality, where justice and 
wrong, mercy and misery, forgiveness 
and fault, coexist. Perfection is in the 
spirit which is beyond all dualities. 
Besides, however advanced a person 
may be in the moral life, he cannot 
get rid of the evil in him. The vices 
overpowered by the virtues lie dormant 
in him but do not die out. The dark 
forces exist in the unconscious in 
subtle forms, but never become ex- 
tinct. This is also true of the spiritual 
aspirant. It is only when the seeker 
has the direct vision of Truth that all 
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the subtle forces of evil in him, with 
their root cause,, primal ignorance^ 
become extirpated never to appear 
again. ^The knots of the heart are cut, 
all doubts disappear, and the im- 
pressions of Karma die out when is 
realized the One who is transcendental 
and immanent,’ says the Mundaka 
Upanishad (II. 8). It is said in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, ‘Sense objects fall away 
from the abstinent man, leaving the 
subtle attachment behind. On seeing 
the Supreme, his subtle attachment, 
too, vanishes’ (II. 59). 

He who realizes the Supreme goes 
beyond law. ‘What rule, what injunc- 
tion, can there be for him who is 
beyond duality? (Nistraigunye pathi 
vicharatah ko vidhih ko iiishedhah),’ 
says the great Indian sage, Shukadeva, 
with regard to him who attains the 
transcendental experience of the One 
without a second beyond all multipli- 
city. Yet what he docs is according to 
law. Morality becomes the spontane- 
ous expression of his Self-realization. 
‘An expert dancer never takes a wrong 
step,’ says Sri Ramakrishna. There is 
no law for the free. Law implies 
bondage. It is for the bound. An 
immoral man transgresses law, a moral 
man observes law, a man of realization 
transcends law. Morality finds its 
culmination in spiritual perfection. 

Such as realize ‘the Self in all beings 
and all beings in the Self’ naturally 
become filled with love for all. Rooted 
in the consciousness of the One, they 
see the many. High or low, ignorant 
or wise, virtuous or sinful, towards 
all they are equally compassionate. 
They are never callous to the sufferings 
of the world. They bless all, pray for 
the welfare of all. But all of these 


enlightened ones do not work for the 
good of humanity, though they find no 
contradiction between such work and 
spiritual realization. It depends on 
the nature of their personalities. Some 
arc of a quiet type, others are of a 
dynamic type. The sphere of action 
of the former is generally limited within 
the small group of individuals that 
contact them. In the history of all 
great religions there are these two types 
of illumined souls. The characteristics 
of the illumined workers have been 
thus described by Shankuracharya in his 
Viveknchiidaviam : 

‘There are pure souls, calm and 
magnanimous, who do good to the 
world spontaneously as does the spring, 
and, who, having themselves crossed 
the dreadful ocean of life, help others 
also to cross it, without any motive 
whatsoever. 

‘It is the very nature of the great- 
souled to move of their own accord 
towards removing others’ troubles, 
even as the moon voluntarily soothes 
the earth parched by the flaming rays 
of the sun’ (37, 38). 

The Vedanta speaks of some rare 
personalities among the illumined 
workers who even discard or put off 
their final emancipation and are bf)rri 
from time to time to render service io 
all beings. They are called Adhikarika 
Purushas (persons having special capa- 
city to do good to the world). The 
highest examples of the illumined 
workers are, of course, the great world- 
teachers such as Sri Krishna, Buddha, 
•Jesus Christ, Shankaracharya, and 
others. It is in their lives and the 
lives of other illumined workers that we 
find the consummation of ethical and 
religious ideals. 



THE SUPREME QUEST 

By Kumar Pal, M.A. 


Man starts life with a keen sense of 
insecurity and hankers after peace 
which he feels as if he has lost. The 
infant craves for its lost position of 
undisturbed rest and omnipotence 
which it enjoyed in the womb. It is 
mere pessimistic sense of future and 
sheer disappointment in the sorrowful 
present that has inspired the poets and 
artists and even some psychologists in 
depicting their sweet memories of 
])oyhood and indulging in eulogies of 
the early heaven. None is, strictly 
speaking, more insecure and pitiable 
than the little baby thrust upon a cruel 
world from its blissful felicity of the 
womb. 

Yet there is some grain of truth in 
Ihis general tribute to the potentially 
would-be hero of men and possibly the 
leader of humanity. No doubt, the 
child has the largest number of wants 
and cravings, unknown to himself or 
his well-wishers, which are for the most 
part daily frustrated and unfulfilled. 
Nevertheless the small kid has the few- 
est limitations and determinations. All 
conceivable channels are open to him 
for the satisfaction of his desires. The 
childlike innocence is really the inno- 
cence of the uninformed. The infan- 
tile bliss is virtually the bliss of ignor- 
ance and dependence. 

The older the man grows the fewer 
become the possibilities open to him. 
The further does the child move on the 
path of life the more the alternative 
roads are reduced in number. One day 
of our life brings death one day nearer. 
The acquisition of one thing reduces 
the number of desired objects by one 


and numerous others of the same type. 
In order to satisfy his craving for 
security and peace, arising from the 
sense of insecurity in the natural 
surroundings, man first of all quite 
naturally looks to outer aids. He sets 
his goals in the external world. But 
in due course, there comes a time when 
man exhausts all avenues and finds all 
the possible outer helps to be quite 
valueless for his purpose. Some persons 
may very early realize that the whole 
paraphernalia of the world is inade- 
quate to ensure the desired peace, on 
account of some hereditary unknown 
reasons. One with a sensitive mind 
may possibly detect misery and pain 
even in the so-called pleasures of the 
world. Severe affliction and dis- 
appointments may meet him in his 
pursuits. Or else man may himself 
grow too weak and incapacitated for 
the achievement of his desires and then 
he may wisely and earnestly try to 
relinquish them instead of running 
after them and stumbling headlong at 
each step. Or finally, man may be 
perfectly contented with his past 
accomplishments, wealth, family, name, 
etc. He may have no further incen- 
tive, no more ambition in the world to 
strive for. And yet he does not find 
the lasting peace which he seeks. So 
he may, at length, think of retiring 
from the stiff struggle of society to see 
if he can find peace elsewhere or in 
any other way. 

For some reason or other out of so 
many enumerated here, sooner or 
later (in this life or the next) the inter- 
est in the external world slackens. 
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The former charms no longer attract 
man. As a matter of fact, the worldly 
pleasures cease to be pleasures. In 
short, there comes a critical moment 
or a turning point in life, when he 
becomes averse to the world. Howso- 
ever much one may wish apparently to 
prolong the tenor of his transient terres- 
trial tenement, he is bound, at some 
juncture, to feel in his heart of hearts 
a genuine disgust with all that is this- 
worldly — first, with his office, position 
and status which he is obliged to leave 
for other younger, newer and perhaps 
generally more competent competitors; 
secondly, with his wealth and acquisi- 
tions which are being usurped and 
partitioned by his descendants mostly 
against his will ; then, in the third 
place, with his family (wife and 
children) whom he has either begun to 
despise because of their disregard for 
him in his dotage and their non-com- 
pliance with his standards and wishes, 
or if not, whom he has to leave willy- 
nilly; and lastly, with his worn out, 
diseased and cracked physical body, 
which is no longer able to stand the 
harshness of the environment and is 
incapable of rendering any service to 
him. These very objects which set 
him on the track of pursuit, now re- 
pulse him. After Virakti, Pravritti 
changes into Nivritti. Wide interests 
now give place to disinterestedness. It 
is important to note here that what 
was the last to be acquired in life is the 
first to disappear and the first one is 
last discarded. 

This fourfold Nivritti, retirement from 
four directions, is generally not a purely 
negative return. It is not a retracing 
of the same path. It is more appro- 
priately a departure from it, another 
novel approach to his long-cherished 
desire lot perpetual peace and happi- 
ness, rather than a mere abandonment 


of the pursuit. If this world does not 
provide for a lasting and perfect peace, 
( TO ) he looks else- 
where for it. This new road, too, 
soon leads to a parting of the ways. 
Some persons not thoroughly dis!- 
illusioned by the evil in the world, 
or who regard release from it impossi- 
ble, expect and prepare for a better 
and more pleasant state of reincarna- 
tion in this world by performing pious 
deeds. Others believe that there are 
much better worlds (Lokas) to enjoy 
and so they observe numerous rituals 
for the propitiation of the gods who, 
they think, preside over them. Both 
these types of men are in fact still en- 
chanted by worldly joys and delights. 
They merely try to obtain a better 
bargain (Wn) or a longer lease for 
the same (SSTSf^lT), 

There are other very few persons who 
long for eternal freedom from the bonds 
of evil and pain. They are also divided 
in so far as some of them have a linger- 
ing hankering after unalloyed pure plea- 
sure which they wish to enjoy in eter- 
nity ( Bjjqgfih ), and others have not 
even the slightest shreds of attachment 
to either pleasure or pain. They 
consider the very limited existence of 
the individual here, hereafter in 
heaven, or in eternity as inherently full 
of suffering. Therefore the aim of 
such dispassioned ascetics (Vairagins) is 
to annihilate all individual existence, 
to submerge the individual in the 
Supreme, unlimited existence, or a rein- 
statement of that primal state of peace 
and equilibrium which is free from plea- 
sure and pain where there is 

nothing beside it or outside it to limit it 
( TOT where there is no 

coming back. 

In Freudian terminology this has 
been called the Death Instinct. But 
in fact this is not a reinstatement of 
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the inorganic inanimate state as Freud 
characterized his Death Instinct, al- 
though there is a close apparent resem- 
blance. This should rightly be regard- 
ed as a reversion to the most primal 
and indeterminate state ( 
of mere existence, Being which is at 


the same time supreme bliss in itself 
( ) And intelligence par excel- 
lence ( It has baffled not only 

Freud as he eonfesses, but in fact, was 
considered indescribable and incompre- 
hensible even by Seers and Mystics of 
all ages and areas. 


SWAMl YOGANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


{Concluded from the previous issue) 


To recount another incident of a 
similar type. Once Yogin found that 
Sri Ramakrishna was very much per- 
turbed over the fact that his share of 
the consecrated food of the temple 
was not sent to him. Usually the 
cashier of the temple would distribute 
the food offered in the temple, after 
the worship had been finished. Being 
impatient Sri Ramakrishna sent a 
messenger to the cashier and after- 
wards lie himself went to him to en- 
quire about the matter. Yogin was 
proud of his aristocratic birth. When 
he saw Sri Ramakrishna agitated over 
such a trifle, he thought that Sri Rama- 
krishna might 1)0 a great saint, but 
still his anxiety at missing the conse- 
crated food was the result of his family 
tradition and influence: being born in 
a priest-family he was particular about 
such insignifleant things. 

While Yogin was thinking this way, 
Sri Ramakrishna came and of his own 
accord said: ^Rani Rasmani arranged 
that the consecrated food should be 
distributed amongst Sadhus. Thereby 
she will acquire some merit. But 
these officers without considering that 
fact give away the offerings at the 
temple to their friends and sometimes 
even to undesirable persons. So I am 


particular to sec that the pious desire 
of that noble lady is fulfilled.’ 

When Yogin heard this, he was 
amazed to see that even an insignifleant 
act of Sri Ramakrishna was not with- 
out a deep meaning, and felt ashamed 
at the opinion he formed about Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Yogin began to grow spiritually 
under the keen care of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Afterwards, when Sri Rama- 
krishna fell ill and was under medical 
treatment at Shyampukur and Cossi- 
pore, Yogin was one of those disciples 
>vho laboured day and night in attend- 
ing to the needs and comfort of their 
lieloved Master. Too much strain due 
to this told upon the none too strong 
health of Yogin, but the devoted 
disciple was undaunted. 

Sri Ramakrishna was sinking. No 
amount of care on the part of the 
disciples could arrest the progress of 
the disease. His life w'as despaired of. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna called Yogin 
to him and asked him to read out a 
certain portion of the Bengali almanac 
to him. In doing this, while Yogin 
came to a certain date, Sri Rama- 
krishna bade him stop. It was the 
date on which Sri Ramakrishna passed 
away. 
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The Mahasamadhi of Sri Ramakrishna 
threw all his disciples into a deep 
gloom. They now laid still greater 
stress on spiritual practices in order to 
fill up the great void in their heart. 
The Holy Mother went to Brindabaii 
and remained almost day and night 
absorbed in meditation. Yogin along 
with another disciple, Latu, was with 
her in attendance. At this time Yogin 
also performed hard Tupasya. 

After a stay for a year at Brindaban, 
the Holy Mother returned to Bengal 
and stayed in a house on the bank of 
the Ganges near the present site of the 
Belur Math. There also Yogin was her 
attendant. In fact, Yogin ’s service to 
the Holy Mother was wonderful. In 
looking after the comfort of the Holy 
Mother, Yogin threw all personal consid- 
erations to the wind. For, did he 
not see the living presence of the 
Master in her? Then to serve her with 
all devotion and care, thought Yogin, 
was his best religion. 

Some time in' 1891 Swami Yoga- 
nanda went to Benares. There he 
spent his days in hard Tapasya. He 
lived in a solitary garden-house, 
absorbed in spiritual practices. It is 
said that during, this period he would 
grudge the time to be spent even for 
taking meals. He would beg his food 
— some pieces of bread — one day and 
for the following three or four days 
these pieces of bread soaked into water 
would constitute his whole meal. 
During this time there was a great riot 
in Benares. But Yogin commanded 
such a respect in the vicinity that 
rioters on both sides would not even 
disturb him. The hardship which Yogin 
was undergoing was too much for his 
constitution which broke down com- 
pletely. Swami Yogananda never re- 
gained his normal health. But wheit^ 
the mird is given to God, what does 
it matter if the body is ill or well? 


Yogananda found supreme bliss in his 
inner world, so the physical illness 
would not disturb his serenity of mind. 
From Benares he returned to, the Math 
at Baranagore. He was still ailing. 
But his bright, smiling face belied his 
illness. Who could imagine that he 
was ill, when he would be seen whole- 
heartedly engaged in fun and merry- 
making with his beloved brother 
disciples ! 

When the Holy Mother came to 
Calcutta, Swami Yogananda again be- 
came her attendant. He spent about 
a year in devoted service to the Holy 
Mother. After that he stayed chiefly 
at the house of Balaram Bose in 
Calcutta. He was now a permanently 
sick person- —a victim of stomach 
trouble. But he was the source of 
much attraction. So much ivas his 
amiability that whoever would come 
into contact with him would be 
charmed with him. One would at once 
feel at home with him. Some young 
moil who got the opportunity of 
mixing with him at this time, after- 
wards joined the Ramakrislma Order 
and became monks. 

Swami Yogananda was the first to 
organize a })ublic celebration of the 
birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna on a large scale. It was per- 
formed at Dakshineswar. The success 
of this celebration against Iremendons 
odds was due to the great influence f)f 
Swami Yogananda over men — si)ccially 
the younger generation. The organiz- 
ing ability of Swami Yogananda was 
evidenced also when a grand reception 
was given to Swami Vivekananda in 
1807 on his return from America. 
Swami Yogaiianda was the moving 
spirit behind that. 

After his return to India, when 
; Swami Vivekananda gave his proposal 
of starting an organization to his 
brother disciples, Swami Yogananda 
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was the person to raise protest. His 
contention was, Sri Kamakrishna want- 
ed all to devote their time and energy 
exclusively to spiritual practices, but 
Vivekananda, deviating from the 
Master’s teachings, was starting an 
organization on his own initiative. 
This provoked the Great Lion too 
much and made unconsciously reveal 
a part of his inner life. Swami Viveka- 
nanda feelingly said that he (meaning 
himself) was too insignificant to im- 
jirove upon the teachings of that spirit- 
ual giant — Sri Ramakrishiia, that if 
Sri Ramakrishna liked he could create 
hundreds of Vivekanandas from a 
handful of dust, but that he made 
Swami Vivekananda simply a tool for 
carrying out his mission, and Swami 
Vivekananda had no v/ill but that of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Such astounding 
faith of Swami Vivekananda in Sri 
Ramakrishna stunned all that were 
present there, and had the effect of 
winning over Swami Yogananda imme- 
diately. 

When the Ramakrishna Mission 
Society was actually started Swami 
Yogananda was made one of its office- 
bearers. This was not the only occa- 
sion when Swami Yogananda showed 
the power of individual judgement and 
a great critical faculty by challenging 
the very leader — Swami Vivekananda, 
though his love for the latter was very, 
very deep. Indeed, one who dared 
examine the conduct of his Guru with 
a critical eye, before fully submitting 
to him, could not spare his Gurubhai. 
So whenever Swami Yogananda differ- 
ed from Swami Vivekananda, he was 
bold enough to say that straight- 
forwardly. 

Two years after the incident referred 
to above, with reference to Swamb 
Vivekananda’s starting an organization, 
a similar thing happened. Swami 
Vivekananda was accused by his Guru- 


bhai s of not preaching the ideas of their 
Master. For Sri Ramakrishna insisted 
on Bhakti and on the practice of 
Sadhanus for the realization of God, 
whereas Swami Vivekananda constant- 
ly urged them to go about working, 
preaching and serving the poor and 
the diseased - the very things which 
force the mind outward. Here also 
Swami Yogananda started the discus- 
sion. At first the discussion began in 
a light-hearted mood on both sides. 
But gradually Swami Vivekananda 
became serious, till at last he was 
choked with emotion and visibly con- 
tending between his love for the poor 
and his reverence for the Guru. Tears 
filled his eyes and his whole frame 
began to shake. In order to hide his 
feelings Swami Vivekananda left the 
spot immediately. But the atmosphere 
vras so tense that none dared break the 
silence even after the Swami had left. 
A few minutes after, some of the Guru- 
bhais went to the apartment of Swami 
Vivekananda and found him sitting in 
meditation posture, his whole frame 
stiff and tears flowing from his half- 
closed eyes. It was nearly an hour 
before the Swami returned to his wait- 
ing friends in the sitting room, and 
when he began to talk, all found that 
the love of Swami Vivekananda for the 
Master was much deeper than what 
could be seen from a superficial view. 
But Swami Vivekananda was not 
allowed to talk on that subject. Swami 
Yogananda and others took him away 
from the room to divert his thoughts. 

Swami Yogananda again became the 
attendant of the Holy Mother and 
stayed with her in Calcutta. But as 
he was too weak to attend to all her 
works, a young monk was taken as his 
assistant. When the Holy Mother was 
^in Calcutta, naturally many ladies would 
flock to her. Seeing the situation 
Swami Vivekananda once took Swami 
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Yogananda to task for keeping a young 
Brahmacharin as his assistant; for if 
the celibate life of the latter was en- 
dangered who would be responsible? 
‘I,* came the immediate reply from 
Swami Yogananda, ‘I am ready to 
sacrifice my all for him.* The words 
were uttered with so much sincerity 
and earnestness that everyone who 
heard them could not but admire the 
large-heartedness of Swami Yogananda. 

In 1808 Swami Yogananda organized 
the birthday celebration of Sri llama- 
krishna in a place near Belur, as it 
could not be held at Dakshineswar for 
various reasons. This was the last 
birthday celebration of Sri Uuma- 
krishna, which Swami Yogananda 
could attend. For, in the next year — 
in 1899, on March 28th, he passed 
away. Swami Yogananda was the first 
among the monastic disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna to enter Mahasamadhi. 

His passing away was wonderful. 
His words before death were : ‘My 
Jnana and Bhakti have so much 
increased that I cannot express them.* 
An old Sannyasin brother who was at 
the bedside at the solemn moment said 
that they felt all of a sudden such an 
infiow of a higher state of being, that 
they vividly realized that the soul was 
passing to a higher, freer and superior 
state of consciousness than the bodily. 

Swami Vivekananda was greatly 
moved at the passing away of Swami 
Yogananda and feelingly remarked. 


‘This is the beginning of the end.’ 

Outwardly the life of Swami Yoga- 
nanda was uneventful. It is very 
difficult to give or find out details 
through which one can see his 
personality. Only those who moved 
with him closely, could see a fraction 
of his spiritual eminence. One of the 
younger members of the Math at that 
time wrote with regard to him, ‘He 
was such a great saint that it fills one 
with awe to belong to the Order that 
contained him, even as the youngest 
member.’ Swami Yogananda com- 
manded great love and respect from all 
the lay and monastic disciples of the 
Ramakrishna Order. He was one of 
those whom Sri Ramakrishna spotted 
out as ‘Ishvarakotis* or ‘Eternally 
perfect,’ — one of the souls which are 
never in bondage but now and then 
come to this world of ours for guiding 
humanity Godwards. 

It is about four decades since Swami 
Yogananda passed away. Many of the 
younger monks of the Ramakrishna 
Mission have not even seen him, but 
the sacred memory of that great Swami 
is a supreme inspiration to one and all. 
With how much devotion do they utter 
his name, and with what great eager- 
ness do they hear even a trilling inci- 
dent, of his life! He has occupied a 
large part of their heart. Such is the 
influence of that noble life, though 
silently lived. 


“Extreme longing is the surest way to God-vision. One should have faith 
like that of an innocent child and such longing as a child has when it wants to 
see its mother.” 


-Sri Bamdkmhm 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


the persistence op spiritual 

VALUES 

The religious culture of ancient Egypt 
and Greece have become forgotten 
chapters of human history but the 
religion of the Vedas and the culture in 
which it has manifested itself are living 
and vigorous and bid fair to spread out- 
side the bounds of this country and help 
humanity as a whole to walk in the path 
of the spirit. Wherein lies the secret of 
the eternal youth of the Vedic religion ? 
What about Christianity ? Will its 
future be that of the ancient pagan 
religions which it superseded or will it 
persist as the Vedic religion ? These 
questions are discussed by Professor 
Pratt of the University of California, in 
a learned essay published under the 
title ‘Wliy iReligions Die?’ The Indian 
fiocial Reformer reprinting a portion of 
Professor Pratt’s essay comments upon 
it editorially under the heading ‘The 
Vitality of Religions.’ We extract the 
following from the said editorial : ‘The 
vitality of a religion consists in there 
arising from time to time men to con- 
firm and to correct from their own 
experience the truths enunciated by 
those who preceded them. Religions 
perish when the springs of experience 
run dry. The Vedic seer asserted that 
he spoke from experience and so did Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Professor 
Pratt observes that he notes some signs 
of a dying religion in Christianity and 
recommends that it should follow the 
Vedic way and not the Egyptian way in 
order to prolong its life. Christianity 
surely has but few exponents to-day who 
speak from direct experience. The word 
‘experience” is banished from the 
Christian religious vocabulary. Building 


hospitals and schools is a good thing 
but it does not go to feed the religious 
spirit. . . . Modern Christianity has 
come to be predominantly a way of 
works, often a blind alley as in mass 
conversions. The element of knowledge 
and the element of loving devotion or 
faith are very much in the background 
and are often totally neglected. It has 
furthermore entangled itself with poli- 
tical governments and economic institu- 
tions. In Great Britain and the United 
States it claims democracy as its own 
issue. In Spain it is the mainstay of 
Falangism. Not only is it unconscious 
of its own danger but it seeks actively 
to undermine other religions which are 
better provided with the three essentials 
of religion.’ 

It appears to us that the social 
institutions of a people provide the 
milieu in which their living culture 
exists and thrives. Religion is only one 
of the factors that shapes this milieu. 
Economic and political factors to a 
great extent govern the day-to-day life 
of social groups. A life of contemplation 
is possible on the banks of the Ganges 
but under existing conditions it is un- 
imaginable on the banks of the Rhine 
and the Danube. The universities which 
originally came into being to provide the 
necessary environment for soul-culture 
and higher mental culture have 
deteriorated into factories for the mass 
production of men with a certain type 
of ‘efficiency’ to meet the public demand 
for trained men to carry on administra- 
tive and other functions. The higher 
values of Christianity have to be con- 
served for the good of humanity. The 
Ashrama movement sponsored by some 
Christian missionaries and laymen may 
be a start in the right direction provided 
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there is a change of hearti accompanied 
by a breaking away from the *way of 
works’ in order to retire into solitude 
and be alone with God. 

We quote the following from Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s Conver- 
sations. ^Shambu told me, have a 
great desire to set up some hospitals and 
dispensaries so that there may be some 
relief to the poor.” I replied, “Yes, it 
is good if you can do it without any 
personal motive. But it is very difficult 
for one devoid of sincere devotion to Gk)d 
to be perfectly selfless. Moreover, if 
you are involved too much in work you 
are very likely to be caught unawares in 
the meshes of desires. We often think, 
when we undertake a work, that we are 
doing it quite disinterestedly, but we 
do not know how the desire for name 
and fame has already crept in. More- 
over, excessive work leaves one no time 
to think of God and thus makes him 
forgetful of Him.” I told him further, 
“Shambu, let me put you a question. 
If God appears before you what will you 
ask of Him? Will you ask for some 
hospitals and dispensaries or for a per- 
petual vision of Him ? Nothing else can 
attract you if you see Him once.” Those 
who build hospitals and dispensaries and 
take delight in them are, no doubt, good 
people. But they belong to a different 
class. A man of pure devotion wants 
nothing but God.’ 

THE AIM OF EDUCATION 

In the course of the Convocation 
Address delivered at the Gurukula 
University, Saharanpur, Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore made the following obser- 
vations : ‘The love of man has its own 
hunger for knowing. Even if we lack 
this concerning our fellow beings in 


India, except in our political protesta- 
tions, at least love of knowledge for its 
own sake could have brought us close 
to each other. But there also we have 
failed and suffered. For weakness of 
knowledge is the foundation of weakness 
of power. Until India becomes fully 
distinct in our mind, we can never gain 
her in truth; and where truth is im- 
perfect, love can never have its full 
sway. The best function of our educa- 
tional centres is to help us to know 
ourselves, and then along with it their 
other mission will be fulfilled which is to 
inspire us to give ourselves.’ 

‘To know ourselves,’ and ‘to give our- 
selves* do, indeed, sum up the whole 
process, the end, and purpose of all 
education, both religious and secular. 
All knowledge is ultimately self- 
knowledge, and all virtues have their 
culmination in willing self-abnegation 
that leads to true self-realization. The 
idea of Yajna (Sacrifice) being the 
sustaining force of creation is elaborated 
in the scriptures of the Hindus. 

Again, to know ourselves is to know 
our Motherland. The past, the present 
and the future of India, her culture and 
traditions, her people, their present 
condition, and all other related ques- 
tions are summed up in the formula 
‘To know ourselves.’ Such knowledge 
evokbs love for the thing known and 
also the power for ministering unto it. 
The knowledge becomes complete when 
love manifests itself as the surrender of 
all possessions for the service of the 
beloved. Elducators, social reformers, 
administrators, and all others who 
labour for social and national uplift 
would do well to ponder deeply over 
this beautiful formula given by our 
poet. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SRI SARADA DEVI. (The Holy 
Mother). Published by the Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 532. Price 
Rs. S-8 As, 

Once Sri Ramakrishna said to one of his 
young disciples who, out of excessive zeal for 
monasticism, expressed a feeling of abhor- 
rence for women, ‘Why should you hate a 
woman? Certainly that is not the way to 
fly away from her. And, after all; why 
should you hate her? She is the Divine 
Mother— Her earthly manifestation. Worship 
the Mother in her and she would be pro- 
pitiated. He who is face to face with 
Reality, who is blessed with the vision of 
God, docs not regard woman with any fear. 
He sees her as she really is, the image of the 
Divine Mother of the Universe. So, he not 
only honours and respects woman but 
actTially worships her as a son docs his 
mother.’ This great ideal of man’s relation 
to woman was practically demonstrated in 
the divine life of Sri Ramakrishna and his 
spiritual consort Sri Sarada Devi. He 
looked upon his wife as the manifestation of 
the Goddess Kali, and finished his long 
Sadhana of twelve years by giving the final 
offering of worship at her feet. The Hindu 
scripture’s enjoin upon all to look upon 
women ns the manifestations of the Divine 
Prakriti or the Great Cause of the Universe. 
Tn these pages is published, for the first time 
in English, a comprehensive account of the 
life and conversations of one whose mission 
it was to reveal the Motherhood of God to 
humanity. Sri Sarada Devi or the Holy 
Mother — ^by which name she is more 
generally known among the followers and 
admirers of Sri Ramakrishna— was born in 
1853 of poor Brahmin parents at Jayrambati, 
an obscure village in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal. Brought up in a rural atmos- 
phere, she was simple in her habits and had 
very little literary education. She was 
married at the age of six to Sri Ramakrishna 
who was then passing through a tremendous 
upheaval of spiritual advancement at 
Dakshineswar. But strangely enough he did 
not raise the least objection to his marriage 
and himself pointed out the bride who was 
marked out for him. Soon after marriage 
Sri Ramakrishna once again merged himself 


in the bliss of God-consciousness. During 
the period of twelve years she met and 
served him only on two occasions. In the 
beginning of 1872, when she was a young 
woman of eighteen, the Holy Mother first 
visited Dakshineswar, accompanied by her 
father. Sri Ramakrishna cordially received 
her. Sri Ramakrishna said to her, ‘I have 
learned to look upon every woman as my 
Mother. Do you want to drag me down into 
Maya? But I am at your service.' The 
noble wife replied, ‘Why should I do that? 
I have come only to help you in the path of 
religious life.’ The Holy Mother understood 
everything at a glance and completely 
surrendered herself to him, asking only to 
be taught by him. From that time onwards 
she lived faithfully by his side, always look- 
ing upon him as her Ishtam, as God 
incarnate, serving him to the best of her 
ability. The Master, in his turn, bestowed 
on her his personal attention and instructed 
her in spiritual and secular matters with 
great care and solicitude. It was during 
this period that Sri Ramakrishna formally 
worshipped the Holy Mother, thus complet- 
ing the last act of his Sadhana. At 
Dakshineswar she lived a strenuous life, 
cheerfully undergoing great personal incon- 
venience and never uttering a word of 
murmur. She had to live in a small room, 
unobserved by the crowd of visitors who 
frequented the place. She used to get up 
very early in the morning and even while it 
was dark finish her ablutions, and then 
attend to her daily duties and engage herself 
in spiritual exercises. Excepting a few 
young disciples and the women devotees of 
Sri Ramakrishna she scarcely met any out- 
siders. This was her routine day after day, 
month after month, for several years. 

After the passing away of Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Holy Mother lived sometimes 
in Calcutta and .sometimes in Beliir, going 
to her village home at intervals. The 
monastic disciples of Sri Ramakrishna 
had unbounded faith and devotion for 
the Holy Mother and it was the 
cherished desire of Swami Vivekananda 
that a permanent home for the Mother 
should be found. Tliis plan could not be 
carried out till many years later when the 
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house in Baghbazhr, Calcutta, which is so 
closely associated with -fba Holy Mather 
and where the present Udbodhan Office is 
jlitiilited, was procured. The Holy Mother 
lived here till her Jast days, initiating 
thousands of lay and monastic disciples, and 
continuing to be a source of great inspiration 
and ij^uidance to many. 

The book under review is a remarkable 
work. It is divided into two parts. The 
first part, entitled *Thc Life of the Holy 
Mother,’ containj an excellently written 
biographical account. Judged superficially 
the Hply Mother’s life appears quite un- 
eventful and ordinary. Tranquil and serene, 
simple and silent, she passed her whole life 
behind the arena of public gaze, in one long 
stillneUi of prayer and singleness of devotion 
to her husband and teacher, Sri Rama* 
krishna. Though possessed of artless 
simplicity and having no academical knowl- 
edge to boast of, yet she had the keen insight 
of a genius. As the wife of Sri Ramakrishnn 
she had the highest opportunity of personal 
development in every walk of life. The con- 
jugal life of the Holy Mother and Sri Rama- 
krishna is of an extraordinarily unique type, 
unprecedented in the history of the world, 
and forms an object-lesson to humanity. 
Once while massaging the feet of the Master, 
she suddenly asked him, ‘What do you think 
of me?’ He replied in a moment, ‘Truly, T 
tell you that I find no difference between the 
person who is now serving me and the 
mother who gave me birth and the Goddess 
Kali who dwells in the temple.’ What a 
perfect example of married love, so full of 
affection, so natural and easy, yet so very 
free from the least taint of passion! Even 
as a girl the Holy Mother was .serene and 
self-composed^; and while her companions 
indulged in amusements, she stayed apart 
and prayed to God to make her pure and 
.stainless. Her motherly love was unequalled. 
She was the Mother to all, irrespective of 
caste or creed. She looked upon her 
devotees and disciples as her own fiesh and 
blood. Full of tenderness and compassion, 
she was forgiveness and forbearance personi- 
fied. The Holy Mother’s particular attach- 
ment to one of her nieces, which proved a 
veritable obsession in her life, forms a most 
interesting episode, and in the chapter of 
the book dealing with the domestic life of 
the Mother, the subject is fully discussed, 
clearly bringing out the ethical significance 
of that /elation and the spiritual purpose it 
bad to serve in the fulfilment of her life’s 


jtnission. In her later life, we see her as the 
spiritual teacher and guide of thousands of 
admirers, devotees and disciples from all 
parts of the world. Moreover she had ever 
remained the fountain-head of inspiration 
and illumination to the dear and intimate 
monastic children of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The second part of the book embodies the 
Holy Mother’s conversations, being a lucid 
translation of the original Bengali volumeti 
recording her talks with different persons at 
different times. These charming conversa- 
tions contain many valuable spiritual instruc- 
tions and give very touching and intimate 
glimpses into the human aspect of the Holy 
Mother’s personality. Inset notes in bold 
types have been given to significant and im- 
portant passages in the conversations to help 
the reader to pick them up easily. There 
are thirteen illustrations in all of which 
six are of the Mol her taken at different 
times in her life. The Holy Mother’s 
life is of great significance to Indian 
women who are to-day faced with a confiicL 
of ideals. She was an ideal woman, a model 
housewife, an affectionate mother, a sweet 
relative, a devoted nun and a profound spirit- 
ual teacher — all in one. In short she was 
Sri Ramakrishna’s last word on the ideal for 
Indian womanhood. Modesty, gentleness, 
patience, service, endurance, sacrifice, picly 
and fortitude — these are the notes that 
mingle to form the music of the IL)ly 
Mother’s life. She was born to revive the 
wonderful Shakti in India, and makivig her 
the nucleus, once more will Gnrgis and 
Maitreyis be born into this world. No one 
can study this life without being made fitter 
for life. The book is an invaluable com- 
panion to all the English-knowing devotet's 
and admirers of Sri Ramakrishna and I he 
Holy Mother. It is nicely printed and hand- 
somely got-up. We heartily welcome this 
much-needed publication and hasten to re- 
commend it to the reading public. 

BENGALI 

SRI SRI LATU MAHARAJER SMRITI 
KATHA, By Chandrasekhar Chatto- 
PADHYAYA. Available at the Udbodhan 
Office, 1, Udbodhan Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. Pp. S28-\-16. Pru^ Re. 1-5 As. 

Swami Adbhutananda or Latu Maharaj, as 
he was popularly called, was one of the chief 
monastic, disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Like every other disciple of the great Master 
he, too, was ^unique in his owb way^ He 
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lived a life purely spiritual in nature, and 
vindicated the fact that even without the 
least book-learning one can attain to the 
highest pinnacle of spiritual realizations. In 
his later life he used to give expression, in 
his characteristic homely way, to the highest 
truths that the Vedas and Upanishads pro- 
claim. And all that knowledge he acquired 
not by any second-hand means but through 
his own experiences. 

The author of the present volume, who had 
the rare privilege to sit for years at the 
feet of the Swami and know him at close 
quarters, has given a vivid picture of his 
wonderful life, completely dedicated to God. 
It is such lives that show us the way to God, 
and we believe that the book will get a 
ready acceptance in the hands of those who 
arc endeavouring to live a spiritual life. The 
printing and get-up are quite nice. 
YOGASADHANAR BHITTI. By Shi 

AuROBINDO. TrANSIATED by NaIiINIKANTO 


Gum. Published by the Culture Publishers, 
2SA, Bdkul Bagan Row, Calcutta. Pp. 120. 
Price Re, 1-8 As. 

It is a translation from English of the book 
Bases of Yoga. It comprises of extracts 
from letters written at times by Sri Auro- 
bindo to his disciples in reply to the queries 
they made. The book is full of practical 
hints as to how to live a life of Yoga and 
will remove many misconceptions about it 
that exist in the popular mind. The print-- 
ing and get-up are satisfactory. 

. 

THAKURER NAMAMRITA. Published $y 
Swami Yogavilas, Sri Yogahinod Ashrapa, 
Shimuliala. Pp. 112. Distribute, free. 1 ^ 

It is the tenth and enlarged edition o( the 
book and contains 210 carefully 
religious songs including the RSASAUaipam. 
The book will be of much use to.'&ose lilio , 
arc interested in devotional music. 


NEWS AND IIEPOIITS 

THE BAMAKBISHI^A MISSION VIDYAMANDIBA, 

A New Type of Residential College at Belur Math 


The Ramakrishna Mission Vidyamandira, 
which has recently been affiliated to the 
Calcutta University up to the I.A. standard, 
opens on .Tuly 4, 1941. It comes into exist- 
ence as part of a vast scheme of educational 
experiment* Swami Vivekananda dreamed of 
an institution where the shortcomings of 
the present system of education would be 
removed and the boys wouhl he taught, 
trained and disciplined along lines which 
would make them loyal to the true interests 
of the nation and prepare them for the 
battle of life. The Vidyamandira is the 
humble beginning of this great experiment. 

The Vidyamandira, which is a wholly 
residential college, is located amidst peace- 
ful surroundings on an extensive plot of 
land lying between the Grand Trunk Road 
and the monastery at Belur. It is less than 
four miles from Howrah and is linked with 
Calcutta by a regular service. It has 
been granted affiliation in* English, Bengali, 
Sanskrit, ^stoi^^ Logic, Mat^matics, and 
Civics-'iip to the I. A. standard for the 


present. It is equipped with an exceptionally 
brilliant Staff, including some higUy quali- 
fied monastic members of the Mission. The 
College, which is housed in a double- 
storeyed commodious building, will soon 
develop into a First Grade Institution. 

The Vidyamandira being wholly residential 
in character, the alumni will get, in addition 
to all the advantages of modern university 
education, an opportunity to live in close 
touch with the resident teachers and enjoy 
the benefits of home life. They will be 
helped through religious and moral training 
to acquire a steady character and a healthy 
outlook on life. Special attention will be 
paid to their physic-al well-being as well, 
and there will be ample provision for outdoor 
games and indoor exercises under a trained 
teacher. 

The Hostel is a thre$,-qtoreyed building 
with the latest sanitary Arrangements, elec- 
tric lights, etc., and has Accommodation for 
about sixty students at present. It will be 
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managed by the monastic membcn of the 
Staff. Total charges Including bogrd, 
lodging and tuition will be Rs. *25/-. 

'' Admission begins just after the publication 
of the results of Matriculation Examination. 


For Pi^sp^tus and Admission Forms, appli- 
cations should be made with one anna stamp 
to the Principal, the Ramakrisbna Mission 
Vidyamandira, P. O. Belur Math, Dist. 
Howrah. 


ASANSOL 


’The birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna was celebrated at the Ramakrisbna 
Mission Ashrama, Asansol, from the 18th to 
the 2Uth of April, 1941. The programme 
included Puja, lloma, Bhajan, procession, 
readings from the Bhagavata and feeding of 
the poor. Besides these, two largely attend- 
ed public meetings were held under the 
presidentships of Rai Bahadur N. C. Ghose, 
Chief Operiiting Superintendent, E. 1. Ry., 
and Mr. B. K. Guha, I.C.S., District Judge, 


Burdwan, respectively. Srimat Swami 
Madhavananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission, addressed both the meetings on the 
deep significance of the life and gospel of 
the Master. Swaini Vasudevananda, Swami 
Japauanda, Swami Jnanatmananda, Prof. 
Provash Chandra Ghose and Sj. Bhutnath 
Banerjce were the other speakers. Two 
lantern lectures, illiistraling the life itnd 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, wero delivered 
by Swnini Pranavatmanauda. 


K^iTIIIAR 


The Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Katihar, celebrated the birthday anniversary 
of Sri Ramakrishna on the *26th and *27th 
April, 1941. Usha Kirtan, Puja and feeding 
of more than 2,000 Daridra Narayans formed 
part of the celebration. The annual meeting 
of the Ashrama took place on the 27th with 
Srimat Swami Madhavananda in the chair. 


The Secretary of the Ashrama read the 
annual report. Speeches on the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna w'ere delivered 
in English, Hindi and Urdu. The President 
spoke first in Hindi and then in Bengali. 
The Swamiji also addrcsscfl a ladies’ meeting 
organised in this connection. 


SRI RAMAKRISII\A MATH AND MISSION, K^iRACII^ 


The report under review places before the 
public a short account of the activities of 
the Math and Mission during the year 1940 . 
The Library of the Math was well utilized 
by the interested public. Classes on the 
Gila, Bhagavata and Upanishads were con- 
ducted thrice a week and a general religious 
class was held on every Sunday. 

A total number of 52,817 cases were treated 
in the Homoeopathic Dispensary conducted 
by the Mission. Of these 10, 111 were new 
cases. The school for Bhils, conducted at a 
village named Clifton, had 35 students 
on its roll, of whom 24 were boys and 
11 girls. Spinning and soap-making 


were taught to the students. Provisions 
were made to supply the students with one 
daily meal. In the same village a Night 
School was conducted to imparl education 
to afliilts. Another Night School, mainly 
for the training of primary teachers, was 
conducteil at Riimbhnrwada. The sircngtii 
was 16. 

> Present Needs: (I) Hs. 5,000/- for main- 
taining the present activities -both medical 
relief and mass uplift. (2) Rs. 2,000/- for 
a building for the Bhil School. (3) 
Rs. 2,000/- for adding more vo(;ational sec- 
tions to the Bhil School. (4) Rs. 2,000/- 
for providing model huts to the Bhil 
villagers. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CALCUTTA STUDENTS^ HOME, 

DUM-DUM 


The Students’ Home is meant for poor 
and meritorious students going up for higher 
education in the college. It tries to supple- 
ment the merely academic education of the 
Un-versity by providing facilities to the 
inmates to develop their character and 
efficiency. 


At the end of the year 1940, there were 
46 students in the Home, of whom 25 were 
free, 9 part-free and 12 paying. 4 students 
appeared in the B. A. Examination and 1 in 
the B.Sc. ; all of them passed, one with 
honours apd one with distinction*. All the 
8 students who sat for the I. Sc. Examination 
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passed, one obtaining a Government scholar' 
ship* Four of the 5 students who appeared 
for the I.A. Examination passed ; one of them 
obtained a Government scholarship. One 
student passed the first M. B. Examination. 

Religious classes were held at regular 
intervals and a socio-religious class, in which 
students read extracts from books on various 
subjects, was held every week. A monthly 
manuscript magazine was conducted by the 
boys. A Library containing 1,475 well- 
chosen books helped the students to extend 


their knowledge beyond; the college curri- 
culum. All household duties were managed 
by the students. Besides this, they had to 
cultivate a kitchen garden and a number 
of flower beds which made them learn the 
dignity of labour. 

The Home urgently requires an additional 
monthly subscription of Us. 100/- to meet 
its current expenses. An endowment of 
G. P. Notes of the face value of Ks. 4,000/-, 
that will go to maintain one free student 
at a time, may be made in the memory of 
any of the donor's departed relatives. 


NEW YORK 


The birthday anniversary of Sri Hama- 
krishna was celebrated at the Uamakrishna- 
Vivekananda Centre of New York on March 
2, 19-41. There was a special devotional 
service in the chapel of the Centre in the 
morning. Swami Yatiswarananda and 
Swatni Nikhilanaiida spoke on *Thc Life and 
Teachings of the (ireal Master.* The altar 
was decorated with beautiful flowers brought 
by the devotees for this occasion. After the 
service, which was attended by about 100 
people, Hindu sweets were scrvcsl. 

The same evening u dinner was held at 
Schrafft’s, 220 West 57th Street, in furlhc-r 
celebration of Sri Hamakrishiia's birthday. 
In addition to the two Swainis, the speakers 
were Mr. .loscph Campbell of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Dr. Allan K. Claxton, 
pastor of the Broadway Temple Methodist 
Church, and Mr. Ralph S. Bobbins, Presi- 
dent. of the Centn*. After the spt'ec’hes, 
Mr. .filbert Kane and Dr. Richard llevbsl 
showed some very interesting moving pic- 
tures of Indian life, including street scenes 
in towns and villages, views of Shantiniketaii 
and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, and the 
capturing of wild elephants in Mysore. Over 
seventy-five guests attended the dinner. 

Both the service in the morning and the 
diiiiuT in the evening were thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who took part in them. In 


order to be present on this occasion,,^ Swami 
Yatiswarananda, who has been at the Centre 
for the past year, flelayed his departure for 
the west coast, where he plans to take up 
work in California for a lime. 

Swami Nikhilananda, leader of the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Centre of New York, 
was the (‘oncluding speaker in a series of 
five lectures by representatives of several 
great religious denominations on *Faith for 
To-day*, held at the Town Hall in New York 
City. The Swami *s lecture was on Friday 
morning, March 7th. Other speakers in the 
series were : Dr. Stanley High, representing 
Protestantism ; Rev. .1. G. W'alsh, S. J., 
of Fordhain University, representing Roman 
(■atholieism ; Dr. Frank Kingdon, Chairman, 
New York Chapter, Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies ; and Dr. Louis 
Finkelstcin. of the .Jewish Theological 
Seminary, representing .ludaism. 

Swami Nikhilaiianda's lecture evoked much 
favourable comment, presenting as it did the 
broad and catholic views of Hinduism on the 
problems of God, the soul, and the universe, 
and the constructive suggestions that may 
be deduced from its teachings for ‘Faith for 
To-day*. After the lecture numerous qiie.s- 
lions from the audience were answered !)y 
the Swami. 


JAMSHEDPUR 


The birthday anniversary of Sri Raiua- 
krishna was celebrated by the Ramakrishnu 
Mission Vivekananda Society, Jamshedpur, 
for six days from the 21st to 26th March, 
1941. On the first day a public meeting 
under the presidentship tif Mr. J. N. Das 
Gupta was held in the Kadma Farm area. 
Swami Gambhirananda, Mr. J. Chatterjee 
and Prof. S. N. Chakravarty addressed the 


gathering. Swami Gambhirananda ad- 
dressctl a ladies' meeting organized on the 
second day. 'Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Motherhood of God* was the subject dwelt 
on. In the evening of the same day another 
public meeting was held in the Society 
premises with Mr. P, H. Kutar in the 
Chair. Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar of the 
Calcutta University was the principal 
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speaker. The annual general meeting of 
the Society was held on the 28rd. Mr. 
W. H. Ames, Chief Engineer, the Tisco 
Ltd., presided. Swami Dhiratmananda, 
Secretary of the Society, read tho annual 
report. Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar, Swami 


Gambhiranimda and Swami Japananda 
addressed the meeting. Three other meet- 
ings were organized in different parts 6{ 
the city in which the speakers addressed 
the audience on the various aspects of the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAM, BRINDAVAlT 


The different activities of the Sevashram 
during the year 1940 were as follows: — 

(1) Indoor General Hospital : The 
Sevashram has 82 beds in all the wards. 
The total number of cases treated was 
477 as against 289 of the previous year. 
Of these 419 were cured and discharged, 
8 were relieved and discharged, 18 were 
discharged otherwise, 28 died, and 14 
remained under treatment at the end of 
the year. The total number of surgical 
cases in the Indoor Hospital was 110. 

(2) Outdoor Dispensary : The total 
number of new cases treated at the Out- 
door Dispensary of the Sevashram was 
15,984 as against 13,115 of the previous 
year, and the total number of repeated 
cases was 27,468. The total number of 
surgical cases was 402. 

(3) Outdoor Help : Seventeen persons 
received monthly outdoor relief, and the 
total expenditure incurred was lls. 67-0-9 


in cash. Recipients were generally help- 
less men and women of respectable 
families. Cloths and blankets were also 
supplied to the needy. 

The hiiances of the Sevashram are far 
from satisfactory. The total income from 
subscriptions, donations, and interests on 
endowments was Rs. 10,116-5-8, including 
^s. 1,851-2-2, the balance of the previous 
year. The total expenditure under the 
various heads was Rs. 8,417-12-6 leaving a 
cash balance of Rs. 1,698-8-9. In the Head- 
quarters account the total receipt was 
Rs. 24,882-5-5, including the balance of the 
previous year, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 24,656-14-0, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 175-7-5. 

The immediate needs of the Sevashram 
are funds for building a Nursing Room and a 
wall fencing, a permanent kitchen, an Out- 
door Dispensary building, a Gue.st House, 
an Embankment and a Landing Ghah; and 
a Permanent Fund for its maintenance! 
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GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


At THK House of Adhar 

Saturday, 6th December, 1884. 

llakhal has come. He went to 
Brindaban and has recently returned 
from there. Sri Ramakrishna spoke of 
him to Sarat and Devendra and asked 
them to make his acquaintance. So 
they have come with the earnest 
desire of meeting him. 

Sarat and Sannyal are Brahmins by 
birth, while Adhar belongs to a lower 
caste. They leave the place in a 
hurry lest Adhar should invite them 
to stay for meals. They have begun 
to come only recently and do not know 
the intense love the Master cherishes 
for Adhar. The Master says that the 
devotees are a class by themselves. 
They all belong to one community. 

With great care does Adhar treat Sri 
Ramakrishna and the devotees to a 
sumptuous feast. The devotees now 
proceed home ; but as they go the sweet 
words of the Master ling in their cars 
and the picture of his wonderful love 
lingers in their mind* 


Srijut Bankim invited Sri Rama- 
krishna to his house when he met the 
latter at the house of Adhar. So, a few 
days later, the Master sent Srijut 
Girish and M. to his house at Sanki- 
bhanga. They had a long talk with 
him on Sri Ramakrishna. Bankim ex- 
pressed a desire to see Sri Ramakrishna 
again, but it did not materialize due to 
pressure of work. 

Saturday, 27th December, 1881. 

The Master sits with the devotees at 
the foot of the Panchavati fa cluster of 
five sacred trees) and listens to some 
portions of the Devi Chnvdhurani read 
out to him. The book is written by 
Bankim. The Master then dwells at 
length on the doctrine of Nishkama 
Karma (work without attachment to 
results) as propounded in the Gita. 
Kedar, Ram, Nityagopal, Tarak 
(Swami Shivananda), Prasanna (Swami 
Trigunatita), Surendra, and many 
others are present, 
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With Keshab at Daksiiineswar 

Saturday, 1st January, 1881. 

The Maghotsava^ of the Brahmo 
Samaj is approaching. Keshab Sen is 
coming to-day to pay a visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna at the temple at 
Dakshineswar. Trailokya, Jaigopal 
Sen, and many other Brahmo devotees 
are accompanying him. Ram, Mano- 
mohan, and a few other devotees are 
already there. 

Some of the Brahmo devotees have 
arrived at the temple earlier than 
Keshab. They are sitting before Sri 
Ramakrishna. All are eagerly expecting 
Keshab and, with their eyes turned 
towards the south, are waiting for the 
time when he will come and land from 
the steamer. Some stir and confusion 
prevails in the room till the arrival of 
Keshab. 

Keshab has come. lie carries a pair 
of bael fruits and a flower-bouquet in 
his hands and placing them before Sri 
Ramakrishna bows down to him by 
touching his feet. The Master also 
returns the salute by touching the 
ground. 

Sri Ramakrishna smiles in joy as 
he talks to Keshab. 

Sri Rmnakrifthna (to Keshab, with a 
smile) : ‘Keshab, you may like me, but 
your disciples do not. So 1 was just 
telling them, Let us somehow while away 
our time till Govinda comes. 

(To the disciples of Keshab) ‘Look 
here, your Govinda has come ! I was 
indulging in empty talks; and how can 
it attract your mind ! (All laugh). 

‘It is not easy to obtain a vision of 
Govinda. Have you not seen in a drama- 
tic performance that when Narada comes 
to Vraja and prays to the Lord with all 
the earnestness of his soul saying, “O 
Govinda, Thou art verily my life, the 

" ^ A yearly festival observed in winter. 


suatainiiig power of my being, ” Sri 
Krishna makes Hi%. appearance with the 
cowherds and the ^rmilk-mmds behind 
Him ? God cannot^. be realized unless 
the heart yearns for' Him. > 

(To Keshab) ‘Keshab, let us hear 
something from you. All are eager to 
listen to you.’ 

Kcahab (humbly, with a smile) : ‘To 
speak to you ! Tt will be as good as 
carrying coals to Newcastle !’ 

Sri Ramakriuhna (smiling) : ‘No, you 
do not know. The nature of devotees 
is like that of hemp-smokers. Wc may 
smoke alternately and enjoy.’ (All 
laugh). 

It is 4- o’clock in the afternoon. The 
music of the concert at the temple is 
being heard. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Keshab and 
others) : ‘Just listen, what an exqui- 
site music it is ! One keeps on playing 
on a single note which forms the back- 
ground, as it were, of a variety of 
melodies played by the other. I like 
it. Why should I play on a single 
note while there are seven reeds in the 
flute? Why should I cultivate exclu- 
sively the attitude of a man of know- 
ledge and cofitinue repeating, “I fim 
lie, I am He”? I like to play a 
variety of notes through the sevcji 
reeds. Why should T look upon Him 
a>? the formless Brahman alone ? I 
shall adore, enjoy, and sport with Him 
in many different ways — as a quiet 
devotee, a father, mother, friend, and 
wife.’ 

In speechless wonder does Keshab 
listen to these words. Says he. ‘I have 
nc\'er heard of such a wonderful syn- 
thesis of knowledge and devotion.’ 

Keshab (to Sri Ramakrishna) : ‘How 
long can you hide yourself like this? 
By and by people will come here in 
crowds !’ 

Sri Ramnkrishna : ‘Don’t say like 
this. I live a simple life and spend my 
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time in adoration of the Lord. I do 
not trouble myself whether ])eople 
come here or not. .Hanuman said, do 
not know w)iat date or month or year it 
is, I meditate only on Rama.” ’ 

Kefthah : ‘Well, I shall draw people 
here. All have to come to you.’ 

Sri Bamukrishna : ‘I am the lowest 
of the low. If anybody pleases to 
come, he is welcome.’ 

Keshab : ‘Whatever you might say, 
your advent on earth cannot go in vain.’ 

Music has been organized in which 
many of the devotees have joined. 
From Panchavati the party proceeds to- 
wards the south. Hriday blows the 
horn and Gopidas plays the drum, while 
two others the cymbals. The Master 
sings : 

‘Take the name of Hari, 0 man, 
if thou seekest joy in life. 

You will be happy on earth, go to 

heaven, 

and enjoy the everlasting fruit of 
liberation ; 

such is the virtue of that name. 

I shall give thee that name to-day, 
which the great (iml Shiva is never 
tired of repeating.’ 

The Master dances. Presently he 
enters the state of divine ecstasy. 
After returning to the normal ])lanc he 
sits in his room and talks to Keshab and 
the other devotees. 


Synthesis of Religions 

Sri Bamakrifthna : ‘All the various 
paths lead to God. It is exactly like 
all of you reaching here. Some of you 
have come by carriage, some by boat 
or on board the steamer, while still 
others on foot. Each one has selected 
his route according to his own choice 
and convenience. But the goal is the 
same. Of course, some have arrived 
earlier than others.’ 

The Way to God-realization— 
Eradication of the Ego-sense 

Sri Rmnnkrishna (to Keshab and 
others) : ‘The more you are free from 
the Upadhis (attributes superimposed 
on the Self) the nearer you are to God. 
Rain-water never stands on high 
ground but collects on a low level ; 
even so the grace of the Lord drains off 
from an ego-ridden heart. A lowly 
and humble attitude He likes. 

‘One should be very careful. Even a 
rich dress creates egoism. A man may 
be thin and ugly, but when he puts on a 
nicc-bordered fine cloth, at once he 
begins to sing love songs in a merry 
imxxl. This I have seen with mine own 
eyes. A man wears English boots, and 
he begins to talk English words. For 
a shallow man the ochre robe becomes 
the cause of pride and vanity. Even 
the slighlcst failing on the part of any- 
body throw's him into a rage.’ 


SEEING REVEALS THE SEER 

Thou hast but to look, 

And in looking sec, 

That the Player and the role, 
Arc but thee. 


— Hilmar Uerold. 



THE RESUSCITATION OF THE KSHATRIYA SPfRIT* 


It is related in the Mahabharata that 
Nahusha, an ancestor of the Pandavas, 
performed one hundred Ashwamedha 
sacrifices and attained the position of 
Indra in the Svargaloka. His pride of 
power brought on him a curse and he 
fell, much like Milton’s Lucifer, 
taking the body of a huge python. 
Centuries rolled on. It so happened 
that the Pandavas in their wanderings 
came across this python, their ancestor, 
and "Were oaught in his coils. The con- 
tact awakened Nahusha who put a few 
questions to the wise Yudhishthira, the 
eldest of the Pandavas, the king who 
stood firm in the battle-field, as his 
name signifies, and who was also the 
paragon of righteousness (Dharma) and 
truthfulness (Satya). ‘Who is a 
Brahmin and what is the knowledge 
that is worth possessing?’ asked 
Nahusha. Dharmaraja replied to the 
following effect. Birth and position in 
society do not make a Brahmin. In 
whomsoever truth, charity, forgiveness, 
compassion, Jove and austerity are 
found, he is a Brahmin, even though 
he is born of Shudra parents. 
In whomsoever the opposites of 
these qualities are found, he is a 
Shudra, even though he be of Brahmin 
parentage. That knowledge which is 
worth possessing is the knowledge 
of Brahman, the Supreme Reality. 
After answering certain questions put 
to him by Dharmaraja, the ancestor is 
said to have departed to heaven pro- 
claiming- aloud : ‘Truth, self-control, 
austerity, charity, non-injury to all 
beings, devotion to one’s own duties in 
life — ^these alone are the means of salva- 
tion ; neither family nor caste can bring 
one tli ' highest good in life, 0, king !’ 


The story from the ancient epic has 
given us an answer to the question : 
‘Who is a Brahmin?’ Let us proceed 
to consider the allied question : ‘Who 
is a Kshatriya?’ The sacred books 
speak to us so much about the 
highest ideal and we become so infatuat- 
ed with words that we do not pause to 
evaluate our own limited capacity and 
the necessity to choose a relatively 
lower ideal which we as individuals can 
hope to live by. On the other hand, 
we delude ourselves with the fond belief 
that an ideal which can be easily com- 
prehended by the intellect can be as 
easily attained in life. The ethical 
teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita may 
be summed up in the statement : ‘He 
who does the duty ordained by his 
own nature incurs no evil.’ The very 
incident that led to the sacred revela- 
tion in the battle-field of Kurukshetra 
emphasizes the fact that a prince who 
is yet a prince should not lay aside the 
sword changing it for the beggar’s bowl. 
The Gita urges the performance of 
one’s own duty (Svadharraa) as deter- 
mined by one’s own nature (Svabhava). 
The concluding chapter of the Gita 
studies this question in the light of social 
psychology as expounded in the 
Sankhya philosophy. The Sankhya is 
pre-eminently the science of Gunas — 
the psychological tendencies which de- 
termine individual character. The 
balanced state of serene tranquillity of 
the mind which illumined by know- 
ledge has risen above action and in- 
action is known as Sattva. The acti- 
vity exhibited by the will-aspect of the 
mind which though illumined by 
knowledge has not wholly risen above 
passions and desiies is known as Rajas. 
The inaction of the mind which is 
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steeped in ^ignorance and has not risen 
above passions and desires is known as 
Tan^s. Let us quote a few Shlokas 
from the eighteenth chapter of the 
Gita* ‘Knowledge, action, and agent 
are declared in the Sankhya philosophy 
to be of three kinds only, from the dis- 
tinction of the Gunas; hear them also 
duly* (19). ‘That by which the one 
indestructible substance is seen in all 
beings, inseparate (undifferentiated) in 
the separated, know that knowledge 
to be Sattvika’ (20). ‘But that know- 
ledge which sees in all beings various 
entities of different kinds as different 
from one another, know thou that 
knowledge as Rajasika’ (21). ‘Whilst 
that which is confined to one single 
effect as if it were the whole, without 
reason, without foundation in truth 
and trivial, that is declared to be 
Tamasika* (22). ‘An ordained action 
done without love or hatred by one not 
desirous of the fruit and free from 
attachment, is declared to be Satt- 
vika* (23). ‘But the action which is 
performed desiring desires, or with self- 
conceit and with much effort, is de- 
clared to be Rajasika* (21). ‘That 
action is declared to be Tamasika which 
is undertaken through delusion, without 
heed to the consequence, loss (of 
power and wealth), injury (to others) 
and (one*8 own) ability* (25). ‘An 
agent who is free from attachment, non- 
egotistic, endued with fortitude and 
enthusiasm, and unaffected in success or 
failure, is called Sattvika* (26). ‘He 
who is passionate, desirous of the fruits 
of action, greedy, malignant, impure, 
easily elated or dejected, such an agent 
is called Rajasika’ (27). ‘Unsteady, 
vulgar, arrogant, dishonest, malicious, 
indolent, desponding, and procrastinat- 
ing, such an agent is called Tamasika* 
(28). ‘Of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and 
Vaishyas, as also of Shqdxas, 0 scorcher 
of foes, the '^duties are « distributed 


according to the Gunas bom of their 
own nature* (41). ‘The control of .the 
mind and the s^i^sest austerity, purity, 
forbearance, and also uprightness, 
knowledge, realization, belief in a here- 
after, — these are the duties of the 
Brahmins, born of (their own) 
nature* (42). ‘Prowess, boldness, forti- 
tude, dexterity, and also not flying 
from battle, generosity, and sovereignty 
are the duties of Kshatriyas, born of 
(their own) nature’ (43). ‘Agriculture, 
cattle-rearing and trade arc the duties 
of the Vaishyas, born of (their own) 
nature; and action consisting of service 
is the duty of the Shudras, born of 
(their own) nature* (44). The power 
which these three natures exhibit may 
be conveniently spoken of as soul-force, 
will-force, and physical force. The 
three Gunas may be distributed among 
the four Varnas in some such way : pure 
Sattva for the Brahmins, SattvikanRajas 
for the Kshatriya, Rajasika-Tamas for 
the Vaishya, and Tamas for the Shudra. 

The sage who attains the knowledge 
of the Supreme Reality may be said to 
be Gunatita, one who has transcended 
the three Gunas. The particular caste 
to which a person belongs does not 
always determine his Svadharma as vre 
have seen from the reply which 
Dharmaraja gave to Nahusha. The 
Svabhava determines the Svadharma. 
The sages belong to a class by them- 
selves. Soul-force can be developed by 
those who arc Brahmins by nature, 
will-force by those who are Kshatriyas 
by nature, and mere physical force by 
others. As every average citizen 
possesses all the three Gunas 
in varying degrees, it is open 
to all such to develop all the 
three forms of power as far as 
their capacities permit. Education 
rightly understood is the train- 
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ing of the whole man so as 
to enable him to manifest the power 
within. Brahmins as teachers of all arts 
and sciences are known to have engaged 
themselves in training young Kshatriya 
princes in the art of warfare. As the 
higher includes the lower, we find 
Brahmins participating in the Maha- 
bharata war. Wc also find kings such 
as Janaka becoming the teachers of 
Brahma-Jnana to Brahmins. That phase 
of the science of Yoga known as Raja- 
Yoga appears to provide par excellence 
the necessary training for one who is des- 
tined to enter into kingly duties and be- 
come a leader of men. 


As we have already stated above the 
sacred books often place before us the 
highest ideal; they also speak dispara- 
gingly of lower ideals in order to help us 
to visualize the highest in bolder relief. 

Nevertheless when we look upon 
human society as a whole we recognize 
the diversity of human tendencies and 
capacities and the necessity for different 
paths to suit different individuals. The 
crystallized system of castes that has 
come down to us through the ages may 
continue to guide Hindu society, if the 
leaders would admit the fact that all 
castes can produce exceptional indivi- 
duals who rise above the conventional 
limitations set to the particular castes in 
which they were bom. The Svabhava 
of an individual is a better criterion for 
determining his Svadharma. Mental 
attitudes and capacities may differ- 
entiate individuals more than accidents 
of birth and shades of colour in the com- 
plexion. The person who has no will of 
his own and lacking in intellectual 
capacity and initiative, always looks up 
to someone else for guidance even in 
the smaller concerns of life is indeed a 
SliTidra, whatever be the label attached 
to him by virtue of his parenta^« As 


there is absolutely n6 need and no sanc- 
tion of the Shastras to '' recbgnize a 
permanent fiftti' caste or the innumer- 
able sub-castes which Hindu society has 
developed in its period of decadence, it 
is open to any Hindu to claim the reli- 
gious rites and privileges ascribed to the 
fourth caste and to perform the duties 
pertaining to it. The story of the 
butcher-sage (Dharma-Vyadha) related 
in the Mahabharata testifies to the fact 
that perfection can be attained by a 
person while continuing to perform his 
Svadharma. The person who possesses 
initiative and intelligence and not 
being free from the love of gain engages 
himself in trade, submitting his will to 
the guild or union to which he belongs 
and at the same time contributing to its 
deliberations is indeed a Vaishya, what- 
ever be the label attached to him by 
virtue of his parentage. The over- 
whelming majority of the people belong 
to these two classes. Persons who 
have disciplined their body* and mind 
by long and arduous training, and have 
risen above the desire for individual 
gain by having identified their interests 
with those of the nation and country 
to which they belong and also cheer- 
fully face death to uphold the honour 
of the nation and the country arc in- 
deed Kshatriyas, whatever be the label 
'attached to them by virtue of their 
parentage. In the Shudra the affective 
(feeling) aspect of the mind rules the 
other two, in the Vaishya the cognitive 
(intellect) aspect of the mind rules the 
other two, and in ^ the Kshatriya the 
conative (will) aspect of the mind rules 
the other two. The Kshatriya is thus 
the man who has developed a sove- 
reign will, the man of action pnr 
excellence. He has subdued his lower 
passions and desires, yet he is actuated 
by love of country and a passion for 
fame and glory. He in whom this last 
infirmity of nbble" minds gets erased, he 
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whose mind and lenses are fully con- 
trolled) ahd he who practises the ideal 
of Ahimsa and finds his Wealth in non- 
possession and austerities and his 
highest treasure in the love of wisdom 
is indeed a Brahmin, whatever be the 
label attached to him by virtue of his 
parentage. 

* * tt 

Now we come to an important prac- 
tical question. Which of these four 
ideals of life should be placed before the 
young men and women who seek 
entrance into our colleges and univer- 
sities for higher education and training? 
The very fact that they are qualified 
to seek higher learning rules out the 
lowest ideal. Now the question is, 
which of the other three should be 
placed before them? Youth possesses 
idealism and love of country and it is 
also in the nature of youth to give a high 
value to honour and glory. Again, it 
should be admitted that youth is not 
mature enough to understand the 
higher morality of non-resistance 
preached by great prophets and 
founders of religions. All these make it 
evident that the Kshatriya ideal is the 
one most suitable for youth. Those 
who cannot reach it will naturally sink 
down to the Vaishyo ideal. On the 
other hand they that have gone 
through the discipline of body and 
mind necessary for the Kshatriya and 
to whom complete self-control, non- 
resistance, love to all beings, and an 
outlook that transcends the limitations 
of nation and country become practi- 
cable will as naturally rise up to the 
highest ideal of Brahmins. In any 
country the persons who can take up 
the Kshatriya ideal are necessarily few 
but at the same time we should admit 
that those who can rise^ up to the 
Brahminic ideal are fewer. Hence it 
follows that the comparatively lower 
Kshatriya ideal is bbund^ to have a 


wider appeal than the highest ideal 
which demands coinplete self-control 
and almost coinplete self-effacement of 
the individual. Again, the path to the 
attainment of Sattva lies through 
Rajas. From inaction one has to pro- 
ceed to action and then to the serenity 
that transcends both action and in- 
action. ^Inactivity should be avoided 
by all means. Activity always means 
resistance. Resist all evils, mental and 
physical; and when you have succeed- 
ed in resisting, then will calmness come. 
It is very easy to say, “Hate nobody, 
resist not evil,” but we know what 
that kind generally means in practice. 
When the eyes of society are turned 
towards us we make a show of non- 
resistance^ but in our hearts it is 
canker all the time. We feel the 
utter want of the calm of non-resistance ; 
we feel that it would be better for us 
to resist .... These ideas of serenity 
and renunciation have been preached 
for thousands of years; everybody has 
heard of them from childhood, and yet 
we see very few in the world who have 
really reached that state. I do not 
know if I have seen twenty persons in 
my life who are really calm and non- 
resisting and I have travelled over 
half the world. Every man should 
take up his own ideal and endeavour 
to accomplish it; that is a surer way of 
progress than taking up other men’s 
ideals, which he can never hope to 
accomplish’ (Swami Vivekananda: 
Karma-Yo<^n), 

* » * 

Energy, love of independence, spirit 
of self-reliance, immovable fortitude, 
dexterity in action, unity of purpose, 
thirst for improvement, alertness, gene- 
rosity, manly prowess, fearlessness in 
facing the struggle, and such other noble 
virtues combined with a trained mind 
that can face all problems and give 
prompt decisions go to the making of 
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the Kshatriya ideal. Plutarch^s Lives 
depicting the Godlike qualities of Greek 
and Roman heroes has the reputation of 
being the one book that has exerted the 
greatest influence on many men of 
action of subsequent ages in Europe. 
The great biographer touches the very 
springs of human action which are the 
same for the East and the West 
and consequently the Lives has its 
appeal to the youth of all countries. 
Moral virtues are realized in action and 
the lives of heroes have the potentiality 
of inspiring men to noble deeds. Dex- 
terity in action is not attained by mere 
repetition. The will to do should be 
guided by a clear intellect that does not 
miss a single relevant detail. The train- 
ing necessary for leadership — ^for on a 
closer analysis, the Kshatriya ideal 
comes to that->should necessarily be 
many-sided. At the same time eco- 
nomy of effort is necessary and no time 
should be wasted on trivial accomplish- 
ments, however ornamental they might 
appear to be. The ancient treatises on 
Artha-Shastra lay down the broad out- 
lines of the courses of studies and train- 
ing necessary for the complete education 
of the prince, the leader of men. They 
should certainly be supplemented by the 
ripe wisdom of other nations in the East 

and in the West. 

* • « 

Lycurgus, the law-giver of Ancient 
Sparta, elaborated a course of discipline 
that produced excellent flghting mate- 
rial. The Lacedaemonians (Spartans) 
perpetually lived in military camps, the 
men by themselves and the women 
separately by themselves and the train- 
ing began at a very early age. Children 
who 'were found physically unfit were 
thrown away. Fearless and valiant as 
they were the Spartans made good 
soldiers. They could never become an 
Imperial race for by their very training 
the Spartws were unfit to govern free- 


men. The British hkve developed tra- 
ditions of leadership and organization 
in their great^ public schools and these 
served them well in building up a great 
empire. But traditions often become 
obstructing forces and dead weights of 
the past when they refuse to yield to 
the demands of a changing world. No 
nation can afford to stand still hoping 
to solve its problems in the light of its 
own past. The policy that was success- 
ful in the past may not be successful 
in the future. Coming nearer home, 
for us in India our glorious past has 
many lessons to teach but it is good for 
us to remember that we have to learn 
most of our lessons from the contem- 
porary world. Our centres of learning 
should not be content with their curri- 
cula of studies, which were formulated 
seven or eight decades ago with the pur- 
pose of producing efficient clerks. The 
scope should become much more 
liberalized. British universities are on 
the whole far behind continental and 
American universities and we who 
draw our inspiration from the former 
lag very much behind in those branches 
of studies which would help in forming 
the minds of our future leaders. The 
present tendency to give increased 
attention to the physical sciences and 
technology is the response to a definite 
demand in that direction. The demand 
for trained leaders who could thorough- 
ly grasp contemporary world move- 
ments and devise practical ways and 
means for helping the people of this 
great country to take their rightful 
place in the comity of nations is also 
an urgent one. 

« # , # 

The love of freedom which is now 
surging in the hearts of the Indian 
masses shouljd be made more dynamic. 
The free man is the disciplined man. 
He cannot afford to be slack either in 
his person or in his clothes or in his 
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habitation. These have to be tied 
up. He should learn to rise above cir- 
cumstances and also to combine with 
his fellow citizens to struggle unto 
death if necessary, against petty 
tyrannies that attempt to curb his man- 
hood. Ill times of strife he should 
‘stand firm’ and obeying the words of 
the leader help in warding off the com- 
mon danger. The personal message of 
Mr. Churchill to the British people out- 
lining their ‘order and duly’ in the event 
of an invasion shows to what extent 
discipline ordinarily associated with 
military training is also necessary for 
civilians and non-combatants. Minus 
the skill in arms the ordinary citizen 
should have the same training as the 
soldier. Cowardly flight at the ap- 
proach of danger is the mark of the 
slave. The freeman stands firm and 
yields not. Goondas and other unruly 
elements fall back and lose all power 
of action when they come face to face 
with a disciplined man of true moral 
worth. Have we not seen men master- 
ing wild animals by a mere look or a 
word of command ? The power of a 
strong will can conquer wild and unruly 
men even as it can conquer wild animals. 
Tt is open to all to develop this 
Ksliatriya power. Let us not confuse 
this with the ‘Soul-force’ associated 
with saints and seers who stand far 
above the common level of humanity. 
Terms' sucli as ‘Ahimsa’ and ‘Soul-force’ 
have become common currency in con- 
nection with the political movement in 
this country. Let us bear in mind that 
these are ideals to be realized by men 
of the highest order, men who have 
freed themselves from all passions and 
prejudices and all ideas of gain and loss 
by years of severe austerities and 
arduous discipline. The discipline for 
the development of a string will and 
the true Kshatriya spirit should pre- 
cede the higher discipline necessary for 


the realization of the Brahminic ideal 
of Ahimsa and Soul-force. The man 
who has not shed all fears has no 
right to follow the path of Ahimsa 
which demands of him a courage 
greater than that of the Kshatriya. 

* » « 

The Samurai arc the Kshatriyas of 
.Japan. They are followers of Zen 
Buddhism, the main teaching of which 
is the defiance of death. Zen is a reli- 
gion of will-power and will-power is 
what is needed by warriors. Zen philo- 
sophy docs not engage itself in ratio- 
cinations but seeks to arrive at truth 
by direct intuition. Our Upanishadic 
philosophy which originally had its 
highest exponernts among members of 
the ruling class aimed also at appre- 
hending truth by direct intuition. It 
fell on its evil days when various 
schools of philosophers caught hold of 
it and began writing elaborate com- 
mentaries. When the TTpanishads and 
the Gita say, ‘He who takes the Self to 
be the slayer, he who takes It to be 
the slain neither of these knows,’ they 
are not talking metaphysics. They 
place before the disciple a way of life, 
which he has to follow. The scene lies 
in the battle-field. The command of 
the Divine Teacher is scarcely veiled. 
The disciple is asked to have faith in 
the liulw'ellcr and engage in action. 
When the will abdicating its sovereignty 
yields place to weak commiseration and 
vain forebodings, the individual loses 
faith and becomes a coward. Over- 
culture of the intellect often leads to 
effeminacy. In times of crisis when the 
mind is clouded the saving force is the 
wonl of command from the leader. 
Arjuna's appeal to the Divine Teacher 
is, ‘Say decidedly wliat is good for me.’ 
The virile spirit that sets aside conven- 
tions and forms and goes direct into 
the heart of the question secures men’s 
allegiance much more effectively than 
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the weak and vacillating spirit that has 
no settled convictions of its own. 

« « * 

Self-control is achieved by discipline. 
When body and mind are thoroughly 
disciplined the human will comes to its 
own. A clumsy body that docs not 
promptly respond to the command from 
\vithin becomes a drag ii])On the mind. 
The ancient Yoga systcin lajT» down 
the performing of Asanas to acquire 
bodily control. The methods adopted 
by Ihe drill-sergeant are also necessary. 
Bodily discipline although valuable in 
itself is not everything. The mind 
should be disciplined to get r»d of fears 
and phobias. The philosophy of life 
that would establish the sovereignty of 
the will should be such as would free 
the mind from tlic trammels of the 
flesh. Stoicism in the West and asceti- 
cism ill the Kast arose to cultivate the 
self-denial necessary to make men face 
danger eheerfiilly. This is just the dis- 
cipline necessary for the Kshalriya and 
the true soldier. In course of time 
Stoicisni and ascetieii:m were carried to 
excess as ends in themselves and there- 
by lost their true signiflcancc. The 
virtues wc enumerated above as form- 
ing the Kshatriya ideal have all to be 
cultivated in everyday life. Constant 
meditation on the ideal means that the 
standard set up by the ideal should 
serve as a sort of spiritual measuring- 
rod for all actions performed. The 
man who is bent upon self-improve- 
ment has certainly Lime for healthy re- 
creation hut he hasn’t a single moment 
to be wasted in vain pursuits. 

« « « 

In medieval Europe the institution 
of chivalry served as the means for ihe 
development of the Kshatriya spirit. 
Purity in thought, word, and deed, un- 
flinching courage, honour, readiness to 
suceciur the helpless, and such other 


virtues marked the true knight. We 
have placed purity first, for that is 
the source from which all virtues spring. 
Sir Galahad, the true knight says — 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 

Wc know that he observed strict celi- 
bacy, for furtheron he says — 

T never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

In ‘Lancelot and Elaine’ Tennyson also 
paints for us the false knight who was 
not true to his vows. 

The lady was, of course, the constant 
source of inspiration for the knight who 
was ready lo give his life to save her 
from ‘shame and thrall.’ Here in 
India also brave Bajput matrons and 
maidens gave the inspiration to Rajput 
chivalry. When we consider the ques- 
tion in its various aspects, we find 
striking resemblance in the institu- 

tions of the East and the West. 

# * » 

What we are pleading for is not the 
resuscitation of the form of medieval 

chivalry but the spirit behind it. If we 
worship the mere form we arc apt to 
become unbalanced like the hero of 

Cervantes. Aristocracy of birth be- 
longs to medieval ages. But there is 
another aristocracy that is esteemed 

universally and at all times, that is the 
aristocracy of character. The develop- 
ment of this will bring about the resus- 
citation of the true Kshatriya spirit. 
We shall conclude by quoting a passage 
from the great dramatist, Henrik 
IbseUr ‘Mere democracy cannot solve 
the social question. An element of aris- 
tocracy must be introduced into our 
life. Of course I do . not mean the 
aristocracy of birth or of the purse, or 
even the ai^istocracy of intellect. I 
mean the aristocracy of character, of 
will, of mind. That only can free us. 
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From two groups will this aristocracy 
I hope for come to our people — from our 
women and our workmen. The revolution 
in the social condition, now preparing i& 
Europe, is chiefly concerned with the 
future of the workers and the women. 


In this I place all my hopes and expec- 
tations; for this I will work all my life 
and with all my strength^ 


Muyavati, 

16 June 1941. 


HENRI BERGSON 

By R. M. Loomba 



CALCUTTA; 
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fMr. Loomba, leciturcr in philosophy, Ramjas College, University of Delhi, and 
author of a learned work on Bradley and Bergson gives in this article an account of the 
life and thought of the great philosopher, who recently passed away from the scene of 
earthly activities.— Ed. 1 


v^Bcrgson has been perhaps the greatest, 
the most widely read and the most wide- 
ly translated philosopher of the age. 

lie was born in Paris, in 1839. Some 
years of his childhood were spent in 
England, after which his family settled 
down in France. He was thus a 
naturalized citizen of the French Re- 
public. Towards the end of his life, 
however, political upheavels in Europe 
drove him back to England. For he 
had Jewish blood in him, as much as 
he had of the Irish. 

He showed signs of extraordinary 
brilliance even in early life. During the 
middle teens, while still at school, he 
had won a prize for his scicntilic work. 
At the age of eighteen, again, he won a 
prize for a solution of a inathcinatical 
problem which obtained the distiiiclioii 
of being published in the Annalea dc 
Mathemaiiques, 

For a time, indeed, Bergson bad hesi- 
tated in the choice of his career, 
between the ‘sciences’ and the ‘humani- 
ties.’ But then he decided in favour of 
the latter, and entered the famous 
Ecolc Nor)nalc " Superieure (Higher 
Normal School) in his own town, Paris. 
Here, at nineteen, he too( the degree 
of Agrigi dc Philosophic. Eight years 
Ister, he was admitted to the degree of 


Docteur-h-Lettres (Doctor of Letters) 
by the University of Paris, on a work 
on time and free will and a short Latin 
thesis on Aristotle. 

Immediately on taking the Agrcge de 
Philosophies he had received a teaching 
appointment at the Lijcde in Angers. 
Two years later he was at the Lycee 
Blaise-PdHcnl in Clermont-Ferrand. 
After the Doefewr-^s-Le/fres, however, 
he again settled down in Paris, teaching 
for some months at the municipal College 
Rollin and for eight years at the Lycee 
llenri-Quatrc. When he was thirty-nine, 
his Alma Mater, L'Eole ^-ormale 
Superieure, received him as Mintre de 
Conferences and later promoted him to a 
professorship. At the close of the 
century, wdien forty-one, he was installed 
in the Chair of Greek Philoso])hy at the 
famous Cnllbgc de France, an institution 
independent of I lie University of Paris 
and directly emi trolled by the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction; Bergson 
was given the largest lecture room in the 
College, ami even this room, it is report- 
ed, became iiiade(iuate to accommodate 
all who gathered to hear him. In 1994, 
he succeeded the eminent sociologist 
Tarde in the Chair of Modern Philosophy 
at the College. In 1918, he succeeded 
Emile Ollivicr at the Acadimie Francaise. 
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From that time he gave up teaching and 
devoted himself to writing, politics, and 
international affairs. He led a mission 
from France to America, and after the 
last Great War was President of the 
International Committee for Intellectual 
Co-operation appointed by the League of 
Nations. 

Bergson’s career as an original thinker 
began with the publication, mentioned 
above, of the solution to a mathematical 
problem in the Annalcs des MathemntU 
quefi. The five major works, however, 
in which he developed his epoch-making 
philosophy appeared when he was thirty, 
thirty-seven, forty-four, forty-eight, and 
seventy-three. They have all been 
translated into the English language, and 
bear respectively the titles, Time nnd 
Free Will, Matter and Memnrii, Intro- 
duction to Metaphynics, Creative Evo- 
lution, and The Two Sourcea of Morality 
and Religion, Among his other import- 
ant writings, two occupy an outstanding 
place, those on Laughter and on Philo- 
sophical Intuition. 

Bergson played an active part at the 
first few International Congresses of 
Philosophy. At the first, in 1900 at 
Paris, he read a short but important 
paper on ‘The Psychological Origin of 
Our Belief in the Law of Causality.’ At 
the second, in 1904 at Geneva, he 
lectured on ‘Psycho-physiological 
Parallelism.’ The third at Heidelberg 
he could not attend due to illness. But 
he was back again at the fourth, in 
1911 at Bologna, and delivered his 
address on ‘Philosophical Intuition.’ 

His work brought Bergson many 
honours besides the Chairs at the College 
de France and the Presidentship of the 
International Committee for Intellectual 
Co-operatiqn. At forty-two, in 1901, he 
was elected to the Academie des Sciences 
morales et politiques (Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences). The great ex- 
ponent of pragmatist philosophy, 


William James of America, seventeen 
years Bergson’s senior, called to his work 
the attention of the Anglo-American 
public and paid the most noteworthy 
tribute to him in his Hibbert Lectures 
delivered in 1908 at Oxford on ‘A 
Pluralistic Universe.* The University of 
Oxford honoured Bergson in 1911 with 
its degree of Doctor of Science and the 
Cambridge University in 1920 with its 
degree of Doctor of Letters. He was 
invited to deliver the Huxley liCcture of 
1911 at the Birmingham University. In 
1913, he responded, by going over to 
the United States of America, to an in- 
vitation of the Columbia University in 
New York, and lectured on ‘Spirituality 
and Liberty’ and on ‘The Method of 
Intuition.’ The same year, he aceepted 
the Presidentship of the British Society 
for Psychical Research. In 1914, he was 
elected a member of the Acudnnir 
Francaise and President of the Academic 
des Sciences morales et poUtiques,^ He 
was also made Ofjicicr de la Legion iC 
Honneur and Officier de L^Insiruetitm 
publiqne. The Scottish Universities in- 
vited him to deliver two courses of the 
Jamous Gifford Lectures in 1911, of 
which, however, one on ‘The Problem of 
Personality’ was delivered at Edinburgh 
University in spring of the year while 
the other, scheduled for autumn, hiul io 
'be abandoned on the outbreak of tin 
War. The Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion in France invited him to write ii 
book on French philosophy. In 19b^> 
he was officially received by the Acm- 
demie Francaise, was given a place among 
their ‘Select Forty’ and a session wi>s 
held in his honour. In 1928, he was 
aw^arded the Nobel Prize for literature 
for the year 1927. 

Bergson’s personal life was a quiet 
and unevent Jpl one of a scholarly pro- 
fessor, a life of a unitary, continuous 
‘intcriority.’ Events in the external 
world seem hardly to have ever greatly 
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shaken him. An early intellectual train- 
ing in classical studies had moulded him 
into a reflective person, unmistakably 
honest but veiled and solitary, detached 
and withdrawn from the external world 
and turned within, into essentially a 
contemplative. Yet, he was not distant, 
but had in him a smiling and graceful 
gravity, an obliging courtesy, an un- 
forced simplicity, and an unaffected 
modesty. Fed by intellectual superior- 
ity, natural reserve, and good education, 
he had developed a striking personality. 
With delicate features, a lofty forehead 
and bright eyes shining beneath bushy 
eyebrows, he would utter statements un- 
hurried, dignified, measured, extraordi- 
narily confident, and surprisingly clear. 
The intonations of his speech were 
musical and cajoling and he had a highly 
refined manner of taking breath. All 
these qualities distinguished and singled 
him out from the free and easy common 
run of mankind. He loved peaceful 
seclusion and silence so favourable to 
meditation, and was little seen in public, 
in society or in the cafes. His time was 
spent in the world of books. 
v^Ie was extremely daring and original 
in his thought. He sought the truth and 
insisted on clearness and precision. To 
this end, he saw things in detail rather 
than in a broad vague manner, subject- 
ing the questions before him patiently 
to a thorough reflective analysis with a 
view to hit upon the best means of 
solution. 

vK was particularly his mission to 
crusade against set cut and dried linguis- 
tic forms which, obstructing the way of 
free and spontaneous thought, instil into 
us and make us slaves to ready-made, 
fixed, and static ideas. It was his opinion 
that philosophy must speak a language 
which would be profound and yet be 
understood by all. With a remarkable 
combination of the geometric spirit and 
subtlety of penetration, he would see 


into and follow the articulations of 
reality, its internal as well as external 
contours. He would, as it were, sink a 
plummet into reality. He denounced 
intellectualism in all its forms, parti- 
cularly the logical and the scientific 
tendencies in philosophy, and stood for 
an intuitive as opposed to the traditional 
analytic method of Western philosophy. 
Analytic knowledge, he said, always 
moves round its object, is based neces- 
sarily upon points of view which must all 
be relative, and expresses itself through 
symbols. Intuition, on the other hand, 
would, by an effort of sympathetic 
imagination, enter into and identify it- 
self with the absolute nature of the 
object. Bergson, therefore, calls upon 
philosophy to break with scientific 
habits, to dispense with all symbols, and 
to rid itself of all but the Reality we may 
be able to seize from within by intuition. 
\For a time, before be had developed 
this new intuitionistic technique for 
philosophy, Bergson was a mechanist, 
indifferent and even contemptuous 
towards metaphysics. He was almost a 
materialist. Spiritualism then seemed 
to him arbitrary. But his meditative 
reflections soon brought him into contact 
Avith ‘something simple, infinitely simple, 
so extraordinarily simple that the philo- 
sopher has never succeeded in uttering 
it* — a reality that resisted a mechanistic 
explanation. This set him to examine 
the foundations of Spencerian evolution- 
ism, the latest form of the mechanistic 
philosophy. And he found that it was 
rooted in a false distorted notion of time. 
It was a concept of time as abstract, in- 
finitely divisible, homogeneous, measur- 
able, calculable, and essentially quantita- 
tive. Thus conceived, time consisted of 
an infinite number of mutually external 
moments put together and spread out 
side by side in succession, moments 
marked by their ends rather than by the 
intervals of flow between these ends, and 
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unaffected by the order in which they 
occurred. It is a notion of time not as 
it is, but formed to suit a mould derived 
from a foreign source, from our percep- 
tion of space. Real time, on the other 
hand, the time that is the stuff of reality, 
is essentially unmeasurable, non- 
homogeneous, concrete, qualitative, un- 
foreseeable, ever-creative and irrevers- 
ible. It consists in continuous change 
between interpenetrating moments, a 
change that is a progress, continuous 
progress of the past which gnaws into 
the future and which swells as it ad- 
vances.’ Bergson called it Duration. 
It is particularly manifest in psychic 
life, where ‘the truth is that wc change 
without ceasing, and that the state it- 
self is nothing but change.’ Memory 
and character are its most outstanding 
fruits. Duration also appears in 
organized matter, in living bodies, 
though in a far lesser degree, in the un- 
ceasing continuity of growth, aging, and 
reproduction. Even unorganized, dead 
matter endures, it has a history consist- 
ing in invention and creation of forms. 
Its duration is, however, difficult to 
apprehend unless it is looked at as re- 
integrated into the story of the universe 
as a whole. ' 

Viewed through an intuitive act of 
the mind, Bergson held, the whole 
universe of reality is a unity in multi- 
plicity, an identity in difference. Its 
infinity no longer appears as infinite 
divisibility but as an analytic external 
and relative view of what is intuitively 
realized from within as something 
essentially simple and lending itself to 
an indivisible apprehension. It is a 
spontaneous expression in manifold 
directions of an ever-creative explosive 
spiritual life-force of enormous strength. 
He called it the Elan Vital, It is not 
an unchangeable being that by an act 
of /olition decides to change and be 
many. Activity, change, creativity 


are fundamental to its nature. The 
various directions of biological evolu- 
tion, whether along its highways like 
those of vegetation, arthropods and 
vertebrates, or along its minor blind 
alleys, arc all part of the huge creative 
evolution of this tremendous life-force 
and not what finalism or mechanism 
interprets them to be. The Elan Vital 
runs through all of them in a continu- 
ous flow of duration, illuminating the 
whole with a touch of art and 
awakening it with a sense of life and 
beauty. It proceeds ‘like a shell, 
which suddenly bursts into fragments, 
which fragments, being themselves 
shells, burst in their turn into frag- 
ments destined to burst again, and so 
on for a time in commensurably long.’ 

But the life-force bears within itself 
an unstable balance of tendencies. As 
a result, the forward march of its 
creative evolution encounters resistance 
from one quarter — from its own by- 
product, inert matter. This resist- 
ance it tries to overcome by dint of 
humility, by first making itself very 
small and insinuating and subjecting 
itself to the mechanical aptitude of 
bodily conditions and then pushing 
the organism forward to evolve contin- 
gency in movement and liberty and un- 
foresceability in action. To this end it 
evolves the intellect. But then it is 
caught in a snaie. Poised upon a 
whirlwind it is carried away by its own 
mechanical devices. It loses sight of 
its lofty aim and a tendency at self- 
preservation characterizes it into an 
automatism. The result is an in- 
tellect that can only deal with a static 
world subject to mechanical laws by 
constructing and using artificial, un- 
organized tools, specially tools to make 
such tools, that proceeds by knowledge 
of the form rather than the matter of 
reality, that moves within the realm of 
symbols and relative points of view, 
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that bears essentially on relations and 
in employing them divides more than 
unites, and that, consequently, is 
characterized by a natural incapacity 
to comprehend life. 

Yet intelligence is still, according to 
Bergson, a pulse of the vital flow. It 
is, as it were, a solid nucleus formed 
by condensation or local concentration 
out of a fluid of which there remains 
an indistinct fringe surrounding it. It 
may, therefore, by a sudden tremend- 
ous effort, get dissolved again into the 
whole and thus live back its own 
genesis. ‘And such u consciousness, 
turning around suddenly against the 
push of life which it feels behind, would 
have a vision of life complete — would 
it not? — even though the vision were 
fleeting.* 

For this, intelligence must reintegrate 
and amalgamate itself with other forms 
of consciousness which life has evolved, 
the principal one among them being 
instinct. Instinct, by virtue of its 
spontaneity, expresses something immi- 
nent and essential in the evolutionary 
movement. It is moulded on the very 
form of life and furthers life’s work of 
organizing matter. It discerns its force 
from within, by an intuition lived 
through, by a divining sympathy. Out 
of its amalgamation with intelligence 
would arise a spontaneous intuitive 
consciousness ‘as wide as life,’ disinter- 
ested, self-conscious, capable of reflect- 
ing upon its object and of enlarging it 
indefinitely. 

Bergson has thus offered us a philo- 
sophical mysticism, which, as I have 
shown elsewhere,’ is essentially idealis- 
tic. He belonged to a stage in the 
evolution of idealism which is character- 
ized by a revolt against naturalism and 
intellectualism. Such an idealism must 
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inevitably culminate in a mystical 
trend, of which Bergson has been the 
boldest and most thorough-going 
exponent. 

His philosophy has not confined itself 
to the realm of metaphysics but has 
extended its revolutionary outlook to 
various special fields also. Thus, in 
the field of ethics, he has denounced 
the determination of moral obligation 
by a closed society as opposed to the 
cultivation of a free and spontaneously 
acting ‘open* mind. In religious 
thought, likewise, he represents a soar- 
ing back from various defensive re- 
actions of society as well as from 
determinism towards a rediscovery of 
God and of the pure mystic spirit full of 
love in a tangible and visible form. The 
futurist programme in aesthetics too is 
directly traceable to Bergson’s philo- 
sophy. He gave artists a message that 
would exalt individual intuition and 
inspire them to reproduce on their 
canvas ‘no longer a fixed moment in 
universal dynamism, but the dynamic 
sensation itself.* He would lead musi- 
cians into a fluid realm of pure qualities 
imperceptibly shading off into one 
another. In literature he inspired the 
creation of a new type of novel, parti- 
cularly by Marcel Proust. In politics, 
his doctrine of the Elan Viial has led 
to a revolutionary syndicalism that 
would restore a purified social life by 
insisting that social change in any 
class of people can bo achieved only by 
the force of their own spontaneous 
direct action organized by their own 
associations through means that will 
evolve so as to suit their particular 
needs. In the theory of science, he has 
inspired a new positivism that criticizes 
scientific data in a vigorous and ori- 
ginal way and shows how much arbi- 
trariness there is in our methods of the 
measurement of magnitudes. 

Bergson was a genius, richly creative. 
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highly original, and extraordinarily in his own words, in ^concentrated 
bold. And the secret of his life lay, thought with pure emotion at its base.’ 


INDIA’S EPOCHS IN WORLD-CULTURE 

By Professor Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

(Continued from the previous tssiie) 


What is Ahimsa? 

Now let iis analyse the word 
Ahimsa. That word lias become very 
common nowadays. Unless you and I 
use the word iii season and out of season 
you and I cannot digest our food. But 
what could this Sanskrit word have 
meant.'* You and I are taught to 
believe by philosophers, historians, and 
politicians also that Ahimsa is the special 
gift of mother India, the characteristic 
and exclusive contribution of India, to 
world-culture. I should, therefore, like 
to know exactly in w^hich period our 
mother India coined that word. Exactly 
what did mother India mean by this 
category, Ahimsa, in that period ? 
There must be many philosophers here 
including the professors of languages, 
Pali, Sanskrit and Prakrit. I do not 
mean only the men who lecture at 
colleges but journalists also some of 
whom are the most creative men in 
modern India, as well as businessmen 
and lawyers including our Chairman, the 
Vice-Chancellor. I ask everybody to 
institute researches because I am very 
eager to inquire into the doctrine of 
Ahimsa. You must ransack three 
orders of texts, the Buddhist Pali texts, 
the Jain Prakrit texts, and finally the 
Sanskrit Buddhist and Hindu texts. 
We should have to ascertain, first, 
how many times that word has been 
used by our forefathers and, secondly, 
hc^ many times it was employed to 
mean the kind of Ahimsa that is being 


propagated nowadays by our Indian 
scholars, leaders, and philosophers us 
the special cult of India. 

My researches into this subject — and 
without mock modesty I say that they 
are not very intensive — lead me to the 
conclusion, a very simple proposition, 
that every child understands. In 
ancient and medieval India the word 
Ahimsa signified — ‘Do not be jealous, 
Do not be envious, Do not be malicious, 
etc.^ To me, a plain blunt man, 
Ahimsa means simply absence of 
jealousy, envy, malice or haired. This 
is not a very dangerous proposition 
after all. This is a copy-book maxim of 
morality discovered by every race and 
in every region. If this is to be paraded 
as the great contribution of my mother 
India, I would be challenged by the 
representatives of all races because this 
can be proven to be their contribution 
'also. And if my mother India cannot 
make any better show 1 should feel 
sorry for the poverty of her creativities. 
In any case I am sure that by emphasiz- 
ing this notion our leaders arc serving 
to make India the laughing-stock of all 
nations. 

Another interpretation which I can 
discover, not according to my imagina- 
tion but from the texts, is as follows. 
Himsa - killing. Ahimsa = • non-killing, 
don’t kill. Indians were taught not to 
kill. Yes. But, not to kill what?- 
this lamp post ? or that tree over there ? 
The Chairman interjects : Bugs ! Our 
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Chairman is the Vice-^Jhancellor of the 
University. He is a man responsible 
for researches. He is the proper 
person to ^uide us. I am happy, 
therefore, to be anticipated by him. 
The interpretation that is most common 
in Buddhistic literature and .Taina Pra- 
krit literature is — ‘do not kill animals.* 
But we, orthodox Hindus, know that 
many of us are used to animal sacri- 
fices. I do not know what your Kali 
does among the Marathas and Hindus- 
thanis, but my Kali KtUknUaxvali eats 
goats. To me, therefore, animal sacri- 
fice is perfectly legitimate. But I can 
take it that ‘do not kill an animal* 
was and continues to be a moral pre- 
cept among Die Buddhists, .fainas and 
to a certain cxbmt also among sec- 
tions of Hindus, e.g. Vaishnavas. 
Animal sacrifice is likely to ap])car 
cruel in ecrlain eyes. And Ihcrehm'. I 
can bdieve that non-killing of anirnals 
is treated as an in junction of pity and 
nierey by some classes. All the same, 
we must not make too much of it as a 
doctrine ()r a philosophy. Ft is just a 
(Munnumplaec dictum of kindness. On 
Miis basis you can establish a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Non-killing of animals is a very simple 
proposition, not an unreasonable propo- 
sition, and can be rca<lily underslood. 

Wlnit did the bcnevoU nl and merciful 
Asoka do in Ibis regard? Asoka issued 
a lii’inan to forbid the killing of animals. 
So far so good. Whether that firman 
was an aet of positive law I should like 
to ask our learned Chairman to esta- 
blish. I am not j)crfectly clear about 
that. To what extent were the edicts 
of Asoka regarded as the civil and crimi- 
nal c(3dcs of India? I should like this 
topic to be taken up by students of 
historical jurisprudence. For the pre- 
sent, I believe that to a certain extent 
Asoka’s Hitopadesha was a sort of mora- 
lity, perhaps positive morality, but 


whether it was positive law is not always 
beyond doubt, indeed, very often 
questionable. 

Be this as it may, what did our 
Asoka say ? He said something like the 
following: ‘Do not kill animals, and 
I am happy that in my regime during 
the last so many years, as a result of 
my propaganda - he is so conscious of 
the results of his propaganda — people 
have been observing Ahimsa.’ But in 
the edicts he says likewise as follows: 
‘If you, my children, do not follow my 
advice I have a sanction.’ And what 
is that sanclion ? Capital punishment. 
That is, men vrere to be killed by Asoka 
if they were to kill an animal. This is 
the interpretation of Ahimsa in Indian 
liistory by the very champion and 
Avatar of Ahimsa. 

These, then, arc the two interpreta- 
tions of Ahimsa. To-ilay Ahimsa is 
being made to mean a third thing. It 
is being treated as equivalent to non- 
war, the abandonment of violence or 
killing in organized liuman groups. 
One group human beings is not to 
kill another group of human beings, and 
I here is to be no state of war. This is 
a new jjropositioii altogether different 
from non-malice and non-killing of ani- 
mals. As I have already told you, I am 
here but to learn and 1 am trying to 
ascertain by discussions with you some 
of the facts of world-cnltnn\ .Tiist at 
present the question is Ibis: Does 
Asoka or does any IFuddhibt ]>reaehcr 
or dties even the IFuddha himself ever 
banish war, i.e. organized violence as an 
instrument for the decision of affairs 
hetwTcn two groups of human beings? 
Has war, i.e. killing of human beings 
in organized groups been declared im- 
moral and illegal in any of the Indian 
legal and moral codes ? I ask if Ahimsa 
in our Indian literature of the earliest 
times and of medieval times and later 
times has ever meant the renunciation 
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ur annihilation of war, i.e. the aban- 
donment of mutual killings between 
human groups. I should like to know 
oil how many occasions and by whom 
war was ever declared unjustifiable, 
immoral, and illegal in Indian history. 

So far as I am concerned, it is very 
difficult to quote satisfying instances 
from our Indian texts. In my judgement 
the concept of war as something illegal, 
immoral, unjustifiable is not an Indian 
doctrine. Ancient and medieval Indian 
thought, Hindu or Moslem, can lay no 
claim to this concept. It is a contri- 
bution of the Western world to the pro- 
blem of relations between groups. It is 
a doctrine of modern times and modern 
civilization. This doctrine is the crea- 
tion of Europeans and Americans in the 
nineteenth century. Perhaps you can 
trace it back historically to the 
eighteenth century and even earlier. I 
do not want to carry on antiquarian 
researches. So for the present, Ahimsa, 
meaning thereby pacifism in intergroup 
or international relations, is to be taken 
as an entirely modern category unknown 
in Indian political tradition, Indian 
philosophy, and Indian metaphysical 
literature. 

I am not a politician or a party man. 
You are masters of your conscience and 
have right to be pacifists in inter- 
national morality if you care to. But 
while preaching or practising pacifism 
you have no right to believe or to propa- 
gate that you arc observing Ahimsa as 
known in ancient and medieval India. 
You may even give a new meaning to 
the old term Ahimsa if you so desire. 
But you must not father your own view 
on old India. As pacifists, you are 
following the modern Western thinkers, 
perhaps the Quakers, perhaps the social- 
ists. May be, Jean Jaurcs, the French 
socialist, is your Guru. But you can- 
not pretend to follow the Jaina Tirthan- 
karas or the Buddhist preachers, who 


were utterly innocent of the limitation 
or .abandonment of wars. Neither 
Mahavira nor Buddha nor Asoka under- 
stood Ahimsa in the sense of inter- 
national paciiism or socialist non- 
violence which you may be preach in/j 
to-day. I should be glad, as [ said, to 
have extensive researches carried on into 
this interesting problem. In ease 
Mahavira, Buddha or Asoka can be 
demonstrated to have forbidden war- 
fare, i.c. organized killing between 
groups as inhuman, unpolitical, illegal, 
and abominable I should be very happy 
as an Indian to claim for my fatherland 
the originators of the cult, albeit purely 
speculative and theoretical, with which 
the names of Abbe Si. I’ierre, Imnia- 
niiel Kant and others iu the Western 
world arc assoeiated. 

Blit situated as inclology lo-diiy is, I 
say that in the matter of militarist 
domination Indians are us good or as 
had as Europeans. Take all th(‘ drr:uh*s 
of Indian history and compare them 
with all the decades of Euro])ean his- 
tory, you will hav(! nothing to ehoosr 
between the two on the score of Ahimsa. 
The Chohi Emjiire of Sou I hern India 
was not based on Ahimsa. It was llic 
result of blood and iron. Neither Ala- 
iiddin nor Akbar encountered Alnnisi 
or jirueh'sed it among the peoples nf 
India, south, east or west. Take the 
Moghul Empire. Wli.it was it but a 
militarist -polilieid dDininnlion ? What 
was the Marat ha Empire? Did it not 
cmbmly the domination of one pe»>ple 
over other ])Coplcs? The C.P., the. U.P.i 
and Gujarat need not be remindetl of 
this fact. You cannot likewise ignore 
the fact that the Marathas as a people 
were the greatest world-conquerors of 
Indian history in the military-political 
fields. Ill my appraisal Shivaji was ami 
continues to be the greatest Hindu of 
all ages. His exploits it was that 
rendered possible the establishment of 
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a military-political empire that became 
the greatest world-power on the Indian 
stage in the eighteenth century. In the 
interest of metaphysical neurosis or some 
psychological aberrations the world 
cannot be compelled to ignore and for- 
^ret the history of the last two huiidrcid 
years. 

No historian dealing with objective 
facts can deny or suppress the militaris- 
tic-political (pialitics of the dozens of 
Shivajis and hundreds of little Sarva- 
bhaumas (world-rulers) that mother 
India j)roduced from Vedic Sudas to 
Tipii, Baji, and Ranjit. The Hindus 
and Mussalmans of old India were not 
feeble-minded fools in any age of 
culture-history, whatever they may 
lijippe!! to bi^ to-day. 

Il)li()L()(JlCAn hinERIALISM 

Up till now I have been talking of 
the mi 1 i tar i s t ie-j )ol i t i cal domi n ation . 
This is one kind of ein[)ire-building and 
imperialism. Now there is another 
kind of iin[)erialism or domination. 
There one set of ideas is intluenccd, 
modilied or eorupiered by another set, 
one system of morality is coin pel led to 
aeknowU‘dge the suzerainty or sove- 
reignty of another sysleni. The 
authority of another set of ideas, ideals, 
and inslitutions rcplacis lhat of a tradi- 
tional set. The arts and sciences, 
philosophies, religions, ninrrsy manners 
and customs, and gods and goddesses 
of one people are r(])laeed by tlH>se,of 
another people. This domination or 
imperialism is ideological. It is iiii- 
l)crs(mal having hardly anything to do 
with any individual of flesh and blood. 

Man is a brute by all means and tries 
to influence or compier others physical- 
ly and militarily. But it is also true 
that man is something of a non-brute, 
i.c. man has tried to listen to reason, 
and to accept reason. It is very inter- 


esting to note that throughout the 
periods of militaristic-political domina- 
tion, the domination of the other tyjje, 
th^ ideological domination, ideological 
imperialism also has been going on, 
almost synchronous with the other 
imiterialism. Very often the militaristic- 
political empire has had nothing to do 
with the ideological empire. Once in a 
while, the ideological empires have been 
established or influenced or promoted 
by military-political empires. But, as 
a rule, the two imperialisms have gone 
on independently of each other. 

Let us take Islam or Christianity, 
which is older than Islam. As a system 
of ideas and ideals Christianity has con- 
quered and dominated the world — by 
influencing, modifying, moderating and 
subjugating the local rites, ceremonies, 
institutions, moral ideas, and gods and 
goddesses. Christianity as a system of 
conversions is one of the greatest ideo- 
logical imperialisms the world has 
known. In social science it is the 
custom to use the term acculturation 
b)r this conversion. When one country 
or people is adopting the religion, 
customs, and manners of another, the 
lirst is being aeeulturatcd to the second. 
Christianization is an instance of world- 
domination by an adopted religion. It 
is im|jerialism on the ideological ])lanc. 
TTie Christian empire is not eoiiiiiicd 
to any particular continent. It has 
succeeded in cucompassiug the entire 
world witJi more or less doses of success. 
The Islumizatiun of mankind has been 
relatively less extensive. 

1 shall now mention another ideo- 
logical imperialism. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, it is ])ossible to 
say, democracy has eslablishod an 
emj)irc among all mankind. The 
rfciicli Revolution, the ideas- of 1789, 
started the world on this path. To- 
day there is hardly anybody anywhere 
oil earth that is not subject to the 
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ideals of democracy, whatever that may 
mean. The undeniable fact is that 
democratic ideology is one of the most 
inspiring forces and vital urges amorig 
all races. The domination of the 
liuman spirit by democratic idealism is 
a remarkable im])erialism of modern 
times. 

Similarly one of the greatest world- 
empires is being enjoyed by science. Is 
there any human being to-day in East 
or West anywhere in the world, who is 
not Kubjeet to the rule of science, to 
the sovereignty or empire of science? 

A fourth ideological empirii Is that of 
technocracy and iiidustrialisTii and, 
along with them, capitalism. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
capitalism has been enjoying an enijnre 
among all peoples: This is an imper- 
sonal c:m])ire like Christianity or Islam, 
democracy and science. 

Kxac^tly antithetic to capitalism is 
Marxism, tlic doctrine of Marx. 
Marxism or socialism in the nineteenth 
and IwenLieth centuries has been enjoy- 
ing a world-empire. Its domination has 
reached even Asia ineluding India. It 
is impossible for anybody to deny that 
socialism is directly or indirectly influ- 
encing the thoughts and aclivities of 
individuals here and thert* and every- 
where. Socialism therefore is as great 
an id( ologiciil im])eriaIisMi us Christianity 
or Islam, dernoeracy, science, and 
capitalism. 

So far I have mentioned the ideologi- 
cal imperialisms which are mainly non- 
Indian in origin. Does India afford 
illustrations of this second kind of 
imperialism ? She does. India has given 
rise to ideas, ideals, Vidyas and Kalas, 
arts and sciences, manners and customs, 
jihilosophies, politics, moraliiips, reli- 
gions, gods and go<ldcsses, and sacred 
lexts such as have conquered the world. 
Ideological imperialism is one of the 
greatest contributions of India to world- 


culture. India as a maker of chapters 
in world-history is thus to be placed in 
two different fields, first, as a contribu- 
tor to militaristic-political domination, 
and secondly, as a contributor to ideo- 
logical imperialism. Empire-building of 
two different kinds is to be credited to 
the culture or creativity of the Indian 
people. 

Let us try to understand our 
Hinduism. In the first place, Hinduism 
is a cult or a religion. It has its gods 
and goddesses, rituals and ceremonies. 
In the second place, Hinduism is a 
system of culture, institutions, social 
philoso])hics. It is a syslcrn of arts ami 
sciences, maimers, beliefs, and customs. 
Now, who established Hinduism ? It 
was established by a small number of 
people, perhaps somewhere in the 
Punjab, or on the banks of the Indus, 
I lie Kabul, the Ravi, or the Bias. The 
creative persons were perhafis a little 
colony of half a dozen or several dozen 
people. Wo call them Rishis. WlwiL 
they called Ihcmselves we do not know. 
But they were creators, cpiK*h-mak(Ts. 
These Rishis established what later 
became Hinduism. In the beginning 
their ereation or culture was nothing 
more tlian the burning of wood. It was 
fire a[)plied to a few pieces of wood in 
which glirc W'as to be burnt. Ctnisi- 
dcTed objectively, Yajmi, Homa or 
sacrifice is the pragmatic form 
ITinduisni as a religion. 

The Rishis who invented it were 
strong men, sturdy gymnasts, intellec- 
tual gymnasts and moral gymnasts who 
along with the fire propagated a power- 
ful cult of Pancha Mahayajna (five 
great sacrifices or social duties). It was 
not some meaningless hocus-pocus' that 
they started. They started a tremend- 
ous social dynamics embracing the 
multifarious interests of life in its 
entirety. And their motto was 
Charaiveti, march on, march on, 
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inarch on. That aggressiveness, that 
desire to proselytize, to influence, to 
convert, to go on conquering and to 
conquer is the kern of Hinduism as a 
religion. ‘We have lit this little fire,* 
they said, ‘but it is not to remain con- 
fined to this little colony, to this our 
village. It has to be spread farther and 
farther. We are not to stay at home. 
There is that river, the cult has to 
spread to it, that river over there has 
to be crossed. And from village to 
village, from forest to forest, and from 
river to river, and on and on, it has to 
march, conquer, missionize until the 
whole world comes under its domina- 
tion.’ 

The Rishis taught Young India to 
say, ‘Ahamasmi sahamann, etc.* 
‘Mighty am I, superior by name upon 
the earth, conquering am 1, all-con- 
quering, completely conquering every 
region.’ This is the inspiration of 
Hinduism, the cult of Charaiveti 
(march on), the culture of Digvijaya 
(world-conquest), the philosophy of 
world-conversion. 

This is not the mere enthusiasm of 
half a dozen nervous, riekety, malaria- 
strieken people, but the dcelaration of 
faith of those who aetually niarehed on 
from one river to another and erossed 
one hill-top after another. The whole 
of India has come under their domina- 
tion. Finally, an ideological empire 
has been established by what, in our 
ignorance or absence of a better term, 
wo deseribe as Hinduism . Hinduism is 
a world-conquering cult and culture, 
determined to organize missions in 
order to civilize or dominate the w’orld. 
Hinduization is acculturation of diverse 
races, peoples and regions to Hindu 
norms and mores. I said that Chris- 
tianity (or Islam), demc::racy, science, 
^apitalism and socialism are ideological 
imperialisms or impersonal dominations 
and that these five isms or systems 


enjoy a world-position. Now as 
students, as mere intellectuals, you and 
I cannot but objectively recognize 
Hinduism, understood whether as a 
system of cult or of culture, as another 
specimen of ideological world-imperial- 
ism of racelcss, cosmopolitan and im- 
personal character. 

I am using the term ‘world-empire’ 
in connection with Hinduism as a reli- 
gion and as a culture. This is not a 
hyperbole. In the first place, my con- 
ce])tion of the world is to be recalled 
as consisting in the very neighbourhood 
of the creative individual. Thus consi- 
dered, the smallest territorial area con- 
ceivable can be aptly described as the 
conqueror’s world. In the second 
place, India is a huge sub-continent, a 
world by itself. And last but not least, 

T ask the question; Is Hinduism con- 
fined to India? No. 

The spirit of India has not rested con- 
tent within the boundaries of the Indian 
sub-continent. Afghanistan and Central 
Asia were conquered by our Hindu reli- 
gion and Hindu culture. Likewise was 
China conquered and it is in that con- 
quest that we have to see the deeper 
significance of the Chinese Goodwill 
Mission of to-day. Burma and Siam 
were also similarly Hinduized. Go to 
Siam and you will find that the names 
of rulers over there are derived from 
Rama, Vikrama, Varman, .Taya, Tndra, 
Ananda, etc. Go to Indo-China, there 
also you will encounter Hindu culture 
in daily life. In Sumatra, .Java and the 
other Insiilindian islands as well as in 
far-off Japan Hinduization is likewise 
manifest in temples, gods and goddess- 
es. rituals and ceremonies. Korea, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, Turkes- 
tan, — all these regions of Asia are to 
be recognized to a certain extent as the 
colonics of Hindu cult and Hindu cul- 
ture. In one word, the whole of 
northern, southern and eastern Asia 
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bears traces of Hindu ideological 
imperialism. This represents the domi- 
nation of Hindu ideology over others, 
their acculturation to Hindu ideas and 
ideals. 

Is Western Asia to be treated as out- 
side the sphere of influence of Hindu 
imperialism ? No. Hindu arts and 
sciences, algebra, arithmetic, Ayvweda, 
therapeutics, metallurgy, fables, stories, 
philosophies, crossed the | Himalaya 
mountains and the Kliyber Piss. Hindu 
ideas were assimilated by tlfc Iranian, 
Hellenic, Hellenistic and Romanized 
peoples. They were, later, accepted as 
the arts and sciences of the Muslims, 
the Saracens of Baghdad. From the 
latter they passed on to the Europeans 
who accepted th(‘m as some of the 
foundations of their mathematics, 
chemistry, medicine, etc. Thus our 
Hindu ideals, manners and sentiments 
which began at Mohenjodaro in Sindh 
and in the Punjab have spread every- 
where in Asia and to a certain extent 
in Europe. Hinduism is then by all 
means a world-imperialism. 

These Hindu spheres of influence were 
so many ‘Greater Tndias’ in Asia. The 
expansion of India consisted in the 
establishment of the ideological imperial- 
ism of Hindu cult and culture through- 
out the length and breadth of the Asian 
continent. These colonizing, missioniz- 
ing or proselytizing enterprises of the 
Indians outside the Indian frontiers 
may be said to have commenced in the 
third century B. C. The active period 
of the Digvijaya (world-conquest) or 
Charaiveti (march on) of Hindu reli- 
gion, arts and sciences continued until 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century^ 
During these sixteen or seventeen 
hundred years India witnessed military- 
political vicissitudes of all sorts almost 
identical with those in contemporary 
Europe. The ideological dominations 
of the Hindus as established in the 


different regions of Asia were not neces- 
sarily the functions of their military 
and political activities at home or 
abroad. This is an important item in 
connection with the ideological imperial- 
ism of the Hindus in ancient and 
medieval times which must never be 
lost sight of. 

I have said before that the ideological 
empires of the world, viz., Christianity, 
socialism, etc. have no necchsary con- 
nection with militiiry-political imperial- 
ism. The two imperialisms are mainly 
independent of each other. If there is 
any contact between the two, that con- 
tact is often an accident. But scienti- 
fically speaking, it is ini]H)ssiblc to 
demonstrate that political imperialism 
has been the cause and the only cause 
of ideological imperialism. The same is 
to be observed about Hindu i<lcological 
imperialism vis-n-vh Hindu political 
activities. The Hindu conquests in Asia 
from one end to the other were in Ihe 
main non-political, non-military. Our 
ancient Indian culture went to Jap, in 
and was accepted by Ja])an but the 
Japanese knew hardly anything rJ 
Indian political and military achirve- 
metits. If you take the case of Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Borneo and other islands 
where Hindu culture still persists, you 
will find that they wen* not, if at all, 
under the politieal domination of the 
South Indian Cholas for any long 
period. Political imperialism was hard- 
ly ever the basis of the ideological 
imperialism established by the Hindus. 
Indeed, militaristic-political domination 
may be removed almost entirely from 
the picture. No matter how many 
large, medium or small states were 
being established on Indian soil during 
this millennium and a half, no matter 
how many times we were fighting 
among ourselves, the conquests made 
by Hinduism as a religion and as a 
culture were going on from one country 
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to another. The authors of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, Manu, 
Buddha, Panini, Charaka, Patanjali, 
Nagarjunu, and Kalidasa were all the 
time conquering the world, very often 
supremely indifferent to the militaristic- 
political fortunes of their compatriots. 

The story of all these ideological 
imperialisms or dominations, Indian as 
well as non-Indian, proves beyond ques- 
tion that almost invariably their pro- 


gress is independent of political impe- 
rialisms or dominations. In order to be 
established as a dominant world-force 
an ideology does not have always to be 
backed up by a powerful political 
people or party. Indeed, the opposite 
picture is prominent on several occasions 
when ‘captive Greece captured Rome.’ 
Even a political slave can ideologically 
conquer the master. 

{To be continued) 


THE GREAT MARCH 

By SwAMi Nirvedananda 


A creature (in earth is ushered into 
existence, apparently, to cat, grow, and 
reproduce its kind. Obviously, it cals 
to grow and grows to replenish the earth. 
After that, its life’s jiart seems to be 
played out, and it has to wait only to be 
swept off the stage by death. 

Nature, whoever or whatever she may 
be, a])pears to bo determined to carry 
on her business of creation. This is her 
imperious demand. Her innate urge for 
creation releases a mysterious and in- 
exhaustible force that brings into being, 
nurtures, utilizes as a helpless agent of 
ert atioii and then throws away the thing 
we call a creature. It appears to be no 
more than a mere link in an infinite 
chain of creation, a mere instrument 
brought in and played upon by this 
inscrutable force for fulfilling the im- 
perious demand of Nature. This force 
is persistently at work to see to the 
continuity of creation through the multi- 
plication of individuals. This is the 
‘Life Force,’ the ‘universal creative 
energy' that has been introduced so 
eloquently by George Bernard Shaw in 
his Man and Superman, 

Man being just a species of the bio- 
logical world has to feel his helplessness 


under the terrible grip of this mysterious 
Life Force. Looked at from this angle, 
he is, like any other creature, nothing 
more than a mere tool worked by the 
universal creative energy. His ego may 
magnify what he calls his personality, 
in his delirious self-complacence he may 
dream of living in Utopias of freedom, 
but so far as his existence on the biolo- 
gical plane is concerned, he is a bond- 
slave of Nature, a mere device for ensur- 
ing the continuity of his species. 

This is why sex plays such an import- 
ant part in human life. The almost 
irresistible sex appeals are meant to 
entrap the ])arlies so that Nature may 
use them up for her purpose. Sex urge 
is nothing but Nature’s urge for creation 
appearing through the individual. Indi- 
viduals do not matter except almost as 
puppets in Nature's game. Personal 
relations through love, thrill, and all 
that have little meaning except as 
hypnotic spells for luring the parties to 
execute Nature’s behest. This appears 
to be the brutal fact concealed so skil- 
fully beneath the fascinating trappings 
of poetry and romance. Indeed, so far 
as the life phenomena are concerned, 
man is almost on the same level with all 
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other animals. There is hardly any 
material difference. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Freudians have come to 
look upon sex urge, lying deep beneath 
the conscious mind, as the prime-mover 
of the human machine. 

Bub liic alone does Jiut explain the 
human complex. In the lower strata of 
the biological world one may trace the 
existence of a rudimentary mind, which 
at that stage of evolution is no more 
thau^ a mere handmaid of the great Life 
Force; but, in man, mind certainly is 
no less prominent a factor than life. It 
is this developed mind that alone has 
created the gulf between man and the 
rest of the animals and established his 
suzerainty over them all. 

Food and progeny are no longer his 
only concerns. lie has innate and in- 
satiable cravings for Truth (Satyam), 
Good (Shivam), and Beauty (Sun- 
daram). This persistent mental urge 
has led man to create a world of his own, 
namely, the world of culture. His 
search for Truth has given birth to 
religion, philosophy, science, history 
etc. ; his quest for Good has brought in 
medicine, surgery, hygiene, sanitation, 
education, politics, economics, agricul- 
ture, industries etc., and filled the world 
with social service institutions of various 
kinds and dimensions; and his longing 
for Beauty has furnished the earth with 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture etc. All these constitute 
the world of culture created by the 
human mind. And it is ever expanding. 

It is this creative urge of the human 
mind that gives a meaning and value 
to the existence of life. The amoeba 
struggles blindly to evolve into a man, 
and man struggles to attain his innate 
ideal of Truth, Good, and Beauty. 

Moreover, human mind has an 
immortal craze for freedom. It instinc- 
ti ’cly abhors vassalage of any sort. It 
refuses to be swayed helplessly by 


any one, even by nature, external or 
internal. It wants to understand, grasp, 
control, and direct the forces so that man 
may rise triumphantly above Nature. 
His rebel mind is out for conquering 
Nature. Nothing less can satisfy him. 

But the creative urge of Mind and that 
of Life arc at cross-roads. One has to 
operate at the expense of the other. This 
is why a man cannot afford to be as 
sensual as a beast. Still less can he, if 
he happen to be an ardent votary of 
science, art or philosophy. And it is 
only when Mind throws off completely 
the yoke of Life that' it realizes its ideal 
of Truth, Good, Beauty, and Freedom 
as no other than Divinity within and 
about him. 

It is then and then only that man 
reaches the state of a Buddha or Christ, 
the embodiment of perfection towards 
which the entire world of life is cease- 
lessly struggling to move. It is then 
that he realizes that the ideals he had 
been pursuing all along an* notlnng i)ut 
so many facets of his owji Divine Self. 
The Divinity was there even iiu Lin- 
amoeba under a thick iiiei usuliiiii oi 
Nature, as it were, and its t id ire journey 
througli myriad strata of biological 
existence right up to Buddhahooil is 
nothing but a progressive, clearance of 
the surrounding crust, (iod ])uts on a 
'Veil, as it WTre, to appear as a tiny ecll, 
and then goes through a process ()f 
gradually tearing off the veil till He 
docs that completely and apiiears as 
Buddha, the enlightened one. This is 
His play of hide and seek. This is why 
all through the progressive march of 
the amoeba towards Buil(ihahood the 
motive force appears to be an ‘incessant 
aspiration to higher organization, 
wider, deeper, intenser self-conscious- 
ness, and clearer self-understanding. 

When man once understands this and 
has a clear grasp of the goal of all his 
struggles, he tries consciously to quicken 
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his march. He develops his will which 
has infinite potentiality, puts a brake 
on all the impulses that stand in his way 
and concentrates all his energy, vital as 
well as mental, for manifesting the 
Divinity within him. Thus begins his 
spiritual journey towards a complete 
self-consciousness, a thorough under- 
standing of himself and the universe 
about him and a fulfilmeiit of all his 
noble aspirations for achieving Truth, 
Good, Beauty, and Freedom, in a word, 
for attaining Perfection, which has ever 
been the unswerving aim of all his 
endeavours throughout his life’s career. 

Of course, it is up to man to surrender 
himself absolutely to the Life-force and 
behave like a brute. But this he can 
do only for a time, and even then he is 
not hapjjy. His menial urge for other 
and higher things gives him no rest, no 
contentraeiii till the Divinity within him 
manifests Itself completely. He has to 
be born again and again and go through 
repeated shocks of disillusionment till 
he is able to grasp the real import of all 
his struggles, the destination of his life’s 
journey. Till this consciousness dawns 


oA him, he has perforce to drift, swayed 
mainly by the Life-Force and buffetted 
by a discontented mind. This is why the 
bulk of humanity, in spite of its vaunted 
cuTtilfre, appears' to have scarcely 
stepped above the plane of brutes. 
The plane of Divinity is a far cry. Yet 
this plane is its destined goal and to 
rise up to this plane is the conscious 
or unconscious aim of all its efforts. 

Indeed, civilization has to be measured 
by the steps humanity takes towards this 
goal. The more will men be made con- 
scious of this fact, the speedier will be 
the advance of true civilization. Buddha 
and Christ, Shankara and Chaitaiiya, in 
fact, all prophets, all seers, and all saints 
of different ages and different climes 
strove to stir up this consciousness by 
the inspiring examples of their hallowed 
lives. The confusion at the present 
moment, however, regarding the goal of 
human life and civilization is more 
intense than that in any other epoch in 
the history of mankind. It is significant, 
therefore, that the blessed goal of the 
great march has been illumined over 
again in our days by Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. 


If WT have known the Atman as It is, if \vc have known that there is 
nothing else but this Atman, that everything else is but a dream, with no 
existence in reality, then this world with its poverties, its miseries, its wicked- 
ness and its goodness will cease to disturb us. 



-- S wAMi Vivekananda. 



THE PROBLEM OF ^BECOMING^— A VEDANTIC VIEW 

By Braiimacbari Bhaktichaitanya 


Very early in the history of philo- 
sophy thinkers began to inquire about 
the nature of the cosmic process and 
the stuff the universe is made of. Can 
everything in the universe be resolved 
into some elementary ‘stuff/ such, for 
instance, as matter or spirit? Is there 
only one ultimate reality at the basis of 
the changing phenomena of nature ? 
Or, is it possible that the elementary 
‘substance’ cannot be reduced to one 
ultimate form, but in the last analysis 
they are two ultimate forms of being, 
such as matter and spirit ? Many 
philosophers of all times have tried to 
get a systematic theory of the origina- 
tion of the universe, its relation with 
the uncaused First Cause, its purpose 
and its relation to man and his destiny. 
Attempts have been made to explain 
this mystery of the universe-process 
either by a theory of materialistic 
monism or by a spiritualistic monism 
or by a mere pluralism. The Indian 
thinkers have answered this question 
from various standpoints which are as 
reasonable as they are appealing. The 
Vcdantic non-dualism of the qualified 
type which gives a composite view of 
the universe is distinguished by the 
following characteristics : — 

I. The objective realities which we 
experience through our sense- 
organs are not dismissed as 
erroneous appearances but are 
accepted as facts. 

If. The origination of the universe 
is a beginiiingless process in 
which the principle of causal- 
ity is not to be understood in 
the ordinary sense, that is, an 
agent producing a particular 


effect. The one ultimate 
reality (Brahman) in its state 
of non-manifestation is the 
cause and in its state of mani- 
festation is the effect. Cause 
and effect are same at the 
bottom ; for the cause is 
nothing but an effect before a 
tangible change (Parinama) as 
a mere antecedent in time. 

III. The world of matter and sentient 
beings is like an organism and 
constitutes the body of 
Brahman as it were. Matter 
and souls are parts of one 
unitary being which ])ervades 
and interpenetrates everything. 
TV. In spite of the distinction between 
matter and spirit, Brahnjan 
unites everything in itself by 
its dynamic power. This highest 
reality is neither an absolute 
homogeneous being nor a weak 
unitary being undergoing an 
essential changes. 

VI. The universe does not owe its 
existence to anything indepen- 
dent from Brahman, the lirst 
principle. It springs by a 
process of real evolution which 
suggests the motive for the 
emanation. 

Brahman does not change 

Let us take for instance a gold ring. 
A nugget of gold as the general cause 
of the gold ring, has undergone a real 
change and participates in all the im- 
perfections of the thing fashioned out of 
it. Similarly does not the theory of 
Brahman also undergoing a modification 
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introduce imperfections into the highest 
Brahman ? This illustrative instance 
proves only that the whole universe has 
Brahman for its causal substance just as 
gold is the causal matter of every 
golden ornament^ and not that Brahman 
becomes imperfect and limited by the 
modification. 

Brahman, free from all imperfections 
and limitations, has for its body the 
entire universe, with all its sentient and 
non-sentient beings. At the end of an 
aeon when this world has been gradually 
reabsorbed in Brahman, there remains 
in the last analysis only the elemetitary 
matter,^ which is so extremely subtle 
that .it seems to have become one with 
Brahman; then Brahman, endowed with 
the power of realizing all its purposes, 
resolves- again to manifest a universe- 
body, eonstitiited by matter and mind 
(sentient beings) and distinguished by 
names and forms as in the previous 
aeon. Then it modifies itself (Parina- 
mayati) by gradually evolving the 
iniiverse-body in the inverse order in 
which the reabsorption had taken place. 
Here ‘modification’ (Parinama) means, 
that the highest Brahman, which had 
been the universal Self in its causal 
state, abides, in its effected state also 
as the universal Self of different, chang- 

‘ The successive absorption of every thiiijf 
forming Brahman's body is as follows : — 
‘The earth is merged in wafer, wafer in 
fire, fire in air, nir in the efher, the ether in 
the sense-organs, the sense-organs in the 
Tanniatras, the Taiimatras in the gross 
elements, the gross elements in the great 
principle, the great principle in the Un- 
pvolved, the Unevolved in the Imperishable, 
the Imperishable is merged in Darkness ; 
Darkness becomes one with the highest 
Divinity* Snhahi Upanishad. 

“ ‘He desired, may I be many, may I grow 
forth, lie brooded over himself, and having 
thus brooded he sent forth all whatever 
there is. Having sent forth he entered it. 
llavinir cYilcred it In* bec im* Sal and Tyat, 
defined and undefined, supported and non- 
supported, knowledge and non-knowledge, 
• and unreal’ Taittiriya Upanishad II. 6. 


ing phenomena. Thus Brahman alone 
is the material as well as the operative 
cause of the universe. 

Though the untrained mind looks 
upon causality as sequence in time, the 
Vedanta inculcates the non-difference of 
cause and effect. When a jar is* made 
from a lump of clay, it receives a new 
name and a shape as distinguished from 
its causal state. When the jar is destroy- 
ed, it loses its former configuration 
while yet the clay persists. One and the 
same substance receives different names 
and forms according to its various states. 
Origination and destruction arc modi- 
fications of one and the same substance. 
In this way Vedanta establishes the non- 
differcncc of the cause from the effect. 
But Brahman never undergoes an 
essential change. If it essentially trans- 
forms itself into enjoying souls and 
objects of enjoyment, it will not only 
destroy its real nature, but also it ceases 
to be the Su])reinc Lord of projection 
and reabsorption. Then, if Brahman 
docs not undergo an absolute change, 
what substance in it modifies itself into 
the universe.^ 

The Body of Brahman Alone 
CHANOES 

Brahman has sentient (souls) and 
non-sentient (matter) beings for its 
body, and constitutes the inner and 
universal Self of that bf)dy. The ex- 
pansion (Vikasha) and contraction 
(Sankoeha) in its effected and causal 
stales do not belong to Brahman Hsclf^ 
but to the sentient and the non-sentient 
beings. Thus all the imperfections of 
the body do not affect Brahman at all, 
.and similarly the essential attributes of 
Brnbmaii do not extend to its body, as 
in the same manner the inner self of an 
individual is not at all affected by birth, 
childhood, youth, old age, and death, 
which are the attributes of the body. 
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All kinds of modifications are confined 
to matter and all imperfections (accord- 
ing to their Karma) arc limited to 
the souls. Brahman is effected in that 
sense only that it is still the un- 
changing Self of sentient and non- 
sentient beings even when they arc 
evolving into names and forms. Whether 
matter and souls arc in a state of evolu- 
tion or involution, Brahman always 
abides as the unborn and the immutable 
Real, having knowledge and bliss for its 
attributes. Thus the so-called ‘Be- 
coming’ of lirahmatt in no xvaij exhanstn 
its oicn real natvre. 

The Purpose of Projection and 
Absorption 

If Brahman, the highest and the only 
Reality, had projected this world of 
manifold souls and matter, it would be 
accused of partiality in so far as 
Brahman would be instrumental in 
making its beings experience all kinds 
_of suffering,— physical, mental, and 
spiritual. How to account for the in- 
equalities of life in health, w’calth, and 
environment? Again liow arc wc to 
reconcile the existence of evil with 
belief in the highest Reality, which is 
conceived as God of love ? How is it 
that the unborn* and free souls who 
participate in all the perfections of 
Brahman are born again and again ? 
The individual selves along with 
matter form an eternal stream. TJic 
individual souls are the masters of their 
own dcstinv, being endowed with Free 
Will. By the performance of good 
deeds they can evolve higher and higher 
by manifesting the Divine power, and 
finally attain the highest stale in 

‘The intelligent one is not horn and dies 
not' Katha Upanishad I. ii. 18. 

‘Dost thou know both Prakriti and th^‘ 
soul to be without beginning’ Bhagavad- 
Gita XIII. 19. 


Brahman, or by the performance of evil 
deeds'* they can sink into the lower 
forms of existence, connecting them- 
selves with the material bodies. 

When Brahman contracts its modes 
(matter and souls), the individual selves 
with their Karma abide in an extreme- 
ly subtle state without the differentiation 
of any name and form. The same thing 
holds good with regard to matter also. 
If the selves would not contract with 
the effect of their deeds, there would 
result in the next manifestation all sorts 
of confusion, in which, probably, good 
souls would be shiiring the bitter fruits 
of life, and the impure souls the good 
fruits. The potentiality of Karma causes 
the difference in nature and status 
of the embodied beings in their subse- 
quent births. Thus the individual souls 
who already pf)ssess their own Karma 
require only an operative cause for their 
embodiment. Brahman, which is differ- 
ent from everything else, projects tin* 
universe in order to give expression for 
the souls in aeeordanee with their 
Karina. The Ultimate Reality, as the 
Creator and God of love is always ready 
to help those who want to help them- 
selves in reaching the highest gr){|l nr 
life. Though Brahman is la yfind good 
and evil, the emliodii'd beings havi* lo 
realize the ideals of moral life, as tin* 
absolute is the source of all spiritual 
values and llic goal of all moral 
eiidcavoiir. 

It was already pointed out in the 
previous paragraphs that wc eaniiot 
ascribe to Brahman ■ aelnal causality 
with regard lo the universe-process, 
though the evolution seems lo suggest 
some kind of purpose. How can the 
Absolute which has no desire to ful- 

‘ ‘He who performs good works becomes 
good, he who performs bad works beeomes 
bud. He beeomes pure by pure deeds, ^ bad 
by bad deeds’ Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
IV. iv. 5 . 
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fill, project the world comprising 
souls endowed with free will and matter 
for the enjoyment or suffering of the 
individuals ? There cannot be any 
‘why’ for this problem. Brahman who 
is beyond any vestige of <lesive has 
nothing to gain by projections and rc- 
absori)tions. The only motive seems to 
be that of play or sport. Thus the 
])rojection, sustenance, and rcabsorption 
of the universe depend on the creative 
will of Brahman for mere sport. 

The Unhohn 

Now we have to discuss the problem 
whether the manifold forms of (‘xislenec, 
which constitute Brahman’s body in 
their totality, are co-ctcrnal with 
Brahman, or originate from it and are 
reabsorbed into it at particular inti-rvals. 
Tlie entire matter comprising the five 
elementary substanecs original es from 
Brahman. The order is as follows:-— 
The ether s])rings from Brahman as its 
lirsl effect; air springs from ether; fire 
springs from air ; water springs from fire, 
and earth from water.® The origination 
of one element from the other is not 
from the immediately preceding cause, 
hut directly from Brahman who eonsti- 
tutes the self of the immediately jire- 
eeding substance. At the end of an aeon 

* This process seems to have some simi- 
larity with the pre-sophistic philosophy. 
Thales In’llevcd that everything spriiigi, out 
of water and refunded to water. Anaxi- 
mander (611‘51<5 B.C.) wanted to explain 
the water itself. He believed in uii eternal 
substanee out of which everything springs. 
According to Anaximenes (58S-5*J4 H.f.) the 
original stuff is air or vapour which is one 
and infinite. From air all things originate 
hy rofraetion and coiideiisution. By the 
process of refraction air becomes fire, tire 
the w'ind, wind becomes cloud, water, earth, 
and stone respectively. The eternal motion 
is the operative cause for all changes. None 
the less the origination uiid evolution of 
eosmos as propounded by the Indian thinkers 
seem to be more systematic. 


the reabsorption of the elements takes 
place in the inverse order of their pro- 
jection. This is as far aS the elements 
are concerned. Now it becomes a 
matter of utmost importance to discuss 
whether the individual soul also origin- 
ates from Brahman in the same way as 
that of matter. The individual soul is 
eternal, unborn,® and therefore unlike 
the elements, not produced from 
Brahman at the time of emission. We 
have to note an important difference 
between the elements and the souls. 
When Brahman is in the so-called causal 
state, the elements abide in such a very 
subtle eondilion that they possess none 
of the attributes which later on render 
them as objects of experience for the 
sentient beings; hence when they are 
changing into the gross state, they are 
said to orivhuite; on the other hand, 
the ehaage that the souls undergo at 
the time of emission is only a certain 
expansion (Viktlsha) of intelligence,, in 
contrast with its contracted (Sankocha) 
state during the preceding involution, 
capacitating them to experience the 
various bodies of matter according to 
the effiH-t of their Karma. The soul is 
always a cognizing agent in all slates 
and abides in Brahman as its part 
(.\rnshii). This change of the soul is 
not at all an essential change, and 
hence we have to characterize it as 
eternal and unborn in contrast with the 
material elenienls which at the time of 
emission undergo an essential change. 

BEL.\rioN OF Souls and Mattf.r 
TO Bkaiimvn 

The next question we have to discuss 
is the nature of the relation in which 

* ‘There are Iwo iinhorn ones, one intelli- 
gent and strong, the other non-iiitelligent 
and weak* Slivelashvatara Upanishad I. 9. 

‘ITnlvuii. oleriial, everlasting is that 
ancient one ; he is not killed though the 
hudy is killed* Knlha Upanishad I. xii. 18. 
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the sentient and the non-sentient beings 
constitute the outward form of 
Brahman. IM individual souls are 
many^ and ure parts (Amsha) of 
Brahman, having intelligence for their 
essential nature.^ ^ Brahman and the 
individual sot^s stand to each other in 
the relation of a whole and a part, the 
former being like a luminous bcKly and 
the latter like light. By part we have 
to understand that which forms a 
particular place of a thing; a part is a 
qualifying (Visheshana) attribute of a 
thing, qualilieii by that attribute. 
Light is an attribute not to he realized 
apart from the luminous body, and 
therefore forms a part of that luminous 
substance. Hence a part of a thing is 
the cssmtial part of the whole. At the 
same time the light is of a nature differ- 
ent from the luminous body, as the 
distinguishing attribule, namely, the 
light cannot be identified with the 
thing distinguished, the luminous body. 
Analogously the individual soul and the 
highest Self stand to each <itlier in the 
relation of a part and the whole, the 
former being essentially different from 
the latter as a distinguishing attribuh* 
and non-differciit from it es a part is fine 

^ *Hc who, rternal and inlcllisont, fulfills 
the desires of manij, who likewise are eternal 
and intelligent’ (!hhaiidogya IJpanishad II. 

V. 18. 

” ‘One part (iiuarlcr) of it are all beings, 
three feet (quarters) of it are the Ininiorlal 
heaven’ Chhandogyu ITpanishad III. xii. 8. 

‘An eternal part of Myself heeuiues the 
individual soul (.Tiva) in the world of life’ 
Ithagavad-Oita XV. 7. 

Writer's note : — All the texts quoted in 
connection with this article have been taken 
from George Thihaut’s translations. 


with the whole. Like a lighthouse, 
though situated in one place, spreads its 
powerful beams all around for miles 
and miles, Brahman also projects its 
rays of souls by its power (Shakti). 

In what relation does the iion-seiitieiit 
matter stand to Brahman ? Matter also 
stands to Brahman in the same relation 
as that of the sentient beings. Though 
matter is different from Brahman, 
yet it forms a part, being one of the 
distinguishing attributes. Braliman, 
distinguished by sentient beings and 
non-senticnt beings in their subtle condi- 
tion is the cause; distinguished by the 
samp beings in their gross eonditioh is 
the effect. Thus the effect is identical 
with the cause, and by the knowledge 
of the cause the effect is known. 

The process of the evolniion of 
material universe has to be eoneeived as 
a real manifestation of Brahman’s 
wonderful power. Ultimately the 
material world may be vievvid as 
‘nnrear if Wl^ take llie term ‘real’ ia 
it's absolnte sense. In a gold ring 
eniginating from a nugget of gold, we 
pen-eive the properly of the causal 
substaiiee, the gold. But the ring has 
no inde])eiideiit exislenec apart from ils 
cause. As an effect viewed ajiart from 
its causal substance is unreal, we can 
^say that the <*nliiv universe, viewed 
apart from Brahman, is not very 
substantial. What is material is un 
substantial in a way, when eom])are«l 
with the highest spiritual Absolute from 
which the material universe has enianai- 
ed. But this relati\e nnreMlily eannol 
eoiislitute the absolute unreality of the 
maleriul stuff. 



CULTURE AND WAR 

By a. Venkappa Sastki, M.A. 


The subject is not ‘War and Culture* 
but ‘Culture and War.* So stated it 
makes a difference. To put it in the 
lirst way is to make of culture a thin^ij 
apart, academic, unrelated to war, 
standing absolved from all duties and 
obligations in time of war, and then 
to consider the reactions of war upon 
culture as upon other normal oceupa- 
tions» Culture in this order would seem 
to be relegated to a passive, subordinate 
position. On Ihc other hand to trans- 
pose the words so as to read ‘Culture? 
and War’ is to conceive culture dynami- 
cally in relation to war, to credit it 
with initiative in the face of a crisis, 
in brief, to regard it as an adequate 
<<|iiipmcnt of personality capable of 
response to any sd of eireunistunces. 

WUAT IS ClJI/rUKK? 

There is a notion hard to die that 
eulture is a Cyrenaie rule of life, that 
it iiieliiics to repose and (piielude, that 
it is a decorative asset during peace 
iijins making social intercourse seemly, 
stylish, and delightfully sophisticated, 
but that it shrinks from war, and that 
at the first signal of war seeks a shy 
rrlreat and not unlikely liiids its grave, 
or, at any rate, keeps in abeyance or 
a state c»f suspended animation during 
the period of war. In opposition to 
this view it is argued in the following 
article that culhirc is vrithcr a parifisi 
nor a militant concepiion esscntinllif hat 
(in attitude to LIFK xvhich comprehends 
situations of xvar and peace both. 
Culture is a philosophic (in the liberal 
sense) temper or disposition of mind 
adjusting itself to the ever varying 


circumstances, not by any prudential or 
tactical considerations but by a ‘high 
seriousness that comes from absolute 
sincerity,* jireferriiig the right to the 
convenient and guided by the voice of 
reason and reflection, and not slogans. 
As popularly understood, culture stands 
for a certain polish of speech, grace of 
manner, elegance of costume, a general 
air of geniality, and all that is indicated 
by the term ‘good form.* It bespeaks 
a mind at peace with itself, happy in 
the possession of material comfort and 
security, avoiding excesses of any kiinl 
and fe(‘ling its very principle of life 
threatened when keyed up to high ])res- 
surc. It hates all ebullience, and little 
understands the bigli stakes for which 
keen, eager souls fling away comfort 
and court suffering and tribulation. 

There are those Avho inscribe peace 
on their banners and march through life 
with a steady pulse and an unhurried 
step wdintcver upheavals and cataclysms 
might be blowing about their ears. 
They cling to peace at all cost. They 
cannot survive the wreckage of peace. 
All compromise is admissible in the 
interests of so-called peace to these folk. 
War, in their eyes, is all blood and 
shambles; it can have no justifying 
motive, no mind, no conscience behind 
it. So they keep neutral and non- 
chalant when the red fury catches and 
desolation and havoc stalk the land. 
Their attitinle is craven at bottom, and 
socially disastrous. 

Others shape their life to a battle- 
cry. Peace is what they cannot endure ; 
it engages but half their energies. Their 
blood dances to a war-rhythm. They 
need no provocation but find contention 
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in every cause. Various might be the 
inspiration of a bellicose mentality. It 
is no part of the aim of this article to 
analyse the causes of war, — economic, 
commercial, political and religious. If 
some arc impelled by acquisitive greed, 
the more romantic may be stirred to 
action by thS adventure and glamour 
of war. 

The neighing steed and the shrill 

trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the 

ear-piercing life, 

The royal banner, and all (piality, 

‘Pride, pomp, aiul circuuislanec of 
glorious war,^ 

constitute a pageantry which their 
imagination cannot resist. Life to them 
is a soldierly business, an uneeasing 
campaign. The furnace must be roaring 
all the time. 

But culture in the exalted and 
inherent sense of it is iiolhing rigid and 
stereotyped, neither committed to war 
nor peace. A fluid supple adaptation is 
the hall-mark of culture distinguished 
from ignoble opportunism by the ])re- 
scncc of a whole mass of coiivietions 
or organized beliefs predetermining the 
broad line of conduct. Etymologically, 
culture— from Latin ‘ro/rre’ meaning 
to till and to worship — presupposes a 
capacity for work and meditation. 
Noble vision, unerring perceptions 
reflected in daily conduct, intelligent 
and spontaneous response to the shift- 
ing play of circumstance in life, hapjnly 
tuning itself to peace if that be honour- 
able, girding up for brave adventure, 
resistance of oppression and tyranny if 
the moment requires it, — that is true 
culture. It result's from a happy 
harmony cf the practical and the cfm- 
tcmplative which are generally consi- 
dered to go ill together. To make cul- 
ture merely contemplative is to mutilate 
it, to make it a hot-house product, a 


remote abstraction with no earthly 
roots. On the other hand, to reduce it 
to a practical ethic, a mere instrument 
of doing, to be recognized only in deeds 
and demonstrations, is to degrade it 
and impoverish it of its richer content 
of mind and soul. Culture is a synthetic 
way of life, a crystallized wisdom, not 
bound to any hard and fast rule, but 
electrically reacting to the constant flux 
and reflux of life. 

Culture meant to Arnold ‘Sweetness 
and Light.’ He laid just emphasis on 
the intellectual and speculative eleincnls 
of culture as a corrective to what he 
called ‘the predomiiience of Hebraism’ 
— the preoccupation with doings con- 
duct, and obedience. He was perhaps 
reacting jilso against the Teutonic 
theory of force or strength vehemently 
preaelitd by Carlyle to men of his 
generation and which dangerously 
sounded like a dcf(;nee of ‘might is 
right.’ Sir S, Radhakrishnan in his 
lectures on ‘Freedom and Culture’ adds 
a third term ‘Strniglh’ making the 
concept virile. lint eullnrc itself essen- 
tially is larger than any j)articMjIar 
virtue. It is a jKsyehoh-gieal ontlor)k, a 
content of pcTs«)nalily central and 
deeper than any single iiianifrslation of 
behaviour, and indeed conimerisurate 
with the whole wide sphen^ of life with 
itiJ complexities, contradictions, and 
anomalies. So intcrprelcd, culture be- 
comes lincly adequate to tlu* rough and 
revolutionary temper of war no h.ss 
than to the halcyon spaces, the lucid 
intervals of calm for which, of course, 
it has a preconceived liarmony, an 
inner law of attraction and adjuslnuni. 

A culture that cowers and crouches 
for a retreat the first indications of 
war, a culture that hides weakness^ 
sloth, and sophistication under the wnsk 
of pacifism is a false, maimed, and 
decadent culture as much as the variety 
that deliberately and fanatically seeks 
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ivar and upholds it, interpreting life iU 
self in terms of a hattle^ a sanguinary 
strife^ not figuratively hut as a fact. 

Culture and War (in general) 

Having established that culture is no 
hide-bound addiction to war or peace 
but a supple and sensitive reaction to 
changing environment controlled by high 
principle, let us next inquire how the 
man of culture actually envisages a 
situation of war. Though his master- 
bias like that of Wordsworth’s Happy 
Warrior leans to peace, ‘to home-felL 
pleasure and gentle scenes,’ yet like him 

If he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which 

Heaven has joined 

Great issues good or bad for human 

kind 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man 

inspired; 

And through the heat of conflict, 

keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he 

fo^csaw^ 

In other words there arc certain 
circumstances which compel him to 
accept the gage of battle. Now what 
are those circumstances ? When docs 
he cross the Rubicon ? In the first 
place, with him wars of aggression arc 
out of the question. Not for him war 
for its ‘homicidal glory’— the blood-lust 
of the conquerors of the world. He 
resorts to war when every alternative 
has failed. He is sure of the grounds 
and objects' of his course of action, the 
immediate and ultimate issues. Not 
every soldier knows why he engages in 
war. The rank and file may be left out 
of consideration, but even generals and 
heads of administration wdic direct the 
programme and strategy of the war 
hardly show any lively perception of 


the casus belli. They ruthlessly prose- 
cute the war, having in view but one 
goal — victory, such a dubious gain in 
modern contests. In the absence of cul- 
ture war is the first and handiest instru- 
ment of policy. A cultured individual 
weighs and ponders the situation, 
explores every possible means of settle- 
ment, and then only sounds the call to 
war. When honour is in question, 
when life and property arc threatened, 
when freedom is attacked, in fact, when 
life becomes a frustration and loses all 
meaning, the worthiest ideals and ambi- 
tions being baulked, when arbitration 
and negotiation do not avail, the man 
of culture has recourse, to arms not 
without regret. He is now resolute in 
the conviction that the man v;ho 
remains unaffected and quiescent when 
honour, decency, and safety make war 
imperative, cannot achievt* his human 
destiny. Episodic and incidental as 
fight should be, it is an inevitable step 
in evolution when ‘peace with honour’ 
is not assured. To use Tagore’s expres- 
sive phrase, one must never ‘bow the 
knee before insolent might’ (C. F. 
Andrews), 

This is as diflereni from the Na/i or 
Fascist conception of war as can be. 
The Nazi and the Fascist make a cult 
of war, peace being but a barren inter- 
val, a season of preparation for war. 
Look, for instance, at the ideology of 
Hitlerism. It is no meteoric pheno- 
menon, but the culmination of a process 
that began with Fichte (himself inspir- 
ed by Schiller) who idealized the 
German people and imbued them with 
a notion of arrogant racial superiority. 
Then came Hegel with his apotheosis of 
the State: ‘He affirmed that beyond 
the State there is no higher human 
association and that States have no 
duties to one another or to humanity’ 
(Our War Aims by Wickham Steed, 
P. 174). Neitzsche with his will to 
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power led the way to militarism. ^The 
blood and iron’ of Bismarck is but a 
translation into political idiom and 
actual policy of Neitzsche’s power philo- 
sophy. Treitsche and General Von 
Bernhardi glorified war as the one means 
of national regeneration. And now 
comes Hitler kindling the fiames of war 
ostensibly to right the wrongs of the 
Treaty of Versailles but really venting 
against the democracies a rank accumu- 
lation of repressed revenge and hate. 
All this surely makes war of a different 
complexion from that reluctantly, 
though not less manfully, waged by the 
man of culture. 

The man of culture will be fair to 
his opponent, mind tke cause more than 
the personalities in the conflict, and 
scrupulously observe the rules of the 
game. Mention of personalities brings 
to mind the modern methods of pro- 
paganda during w'ar time, of camou- 
flaging the motives, vilifying the foe, 
suppressing truth and suggesting false- 
hood. The late Mr. C. F. Andrews 
exposes the ‘Falsehood in War’ in an 
article of that cajition contributed to 
the Indian Review^ March 1029. 

Culture in the prosecution of a war 
manifests itself as high chivalry. It 
should be possible to trace the culture 
of a people by their conduct of war. 
The code of honour of the age of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the 
conversion to pacifism of Ashoka, the 
noble warfare of the Rajputs, the 
magnanimity of Akbar to his foes, the 
acknowledged courtesy of Shivaji to 
women and prisoners of war, the later 
military tradition of the Sikhs consti- 
tute so many landmarks in the annals 
of Indian chivalry. Numerous instances 
might be given from each one of the 
above to illustrate ideal conduct on the 
battle ground. 

Engaged in war, right in the midst 
of the broil, the man of culture wist- 


fully longs for the prospect of peace 
beyond. He is eager for the termination 
of hostilities. And when victory arrives, 
he does not exploit the position of the 
fallen and the low but deals justly by 
them sowing the seeds of reconciliation 
and future co-operation for common 
ends. Here we cannot forget how, tact- 
less treaties and iniquitous impositions 
generate the {)oison of revenge and 
drive hostilities but deeper underground 
to explode with added violence at the 
])sychological moment. There are those 
who lay the blame of the present catas- 
trophe on Germany being made to cat 
humble pie at the Treaty of Versailles. 
Charity is conspicuous by its lack in 
the settlement of terms at the end of 
a war. 

To nnm up, a manly bcarinif in the 
face of oggrc.s.s/on, reluctance to he 
drawn into the lujrtciv of conflict hut 
not out of coxcardic.c, a hi}fh chivalry 
in fhe actval prosecution of the tear, 
nnalloycd joy at the peace that folhnes 
war, and a rare sense of justice and fair 
play in settling the issues untainted by 
malice and hate — these reiH'al the man 
of culture, 

Cultuhe and the Technique of War 

, From the stand])oint of culture the 
mode of fighting is more than a mailer 
of technique. Ethical values enter the 
consideration. In the face of aggres- 
sion there are two possible modes of 
resistance, --meeting violence with viol- 
ence which is the way of the world, or 
opposing to it pity, love, and suffering 
which is the way of Socrates, Christ, 
Tolstoy, and Gandhi. The latter is 
none the less fighting because you choose 
to suffer and ‘resist not* evil.’ ‘Passive 
resistance is a misnomer.’ It is about 
the most resolute opposition, not with 
weapons of violence, but a trained will 
and a chastened soul that can be con- 
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ceived, an emanation of the spirit, a 
release of the energies of the whole man. 
The world to-day being organized in 
terms of violence it may appear neces- 
sary to retaliate in terms of violence. 
But violence has always existed. And 
it is rather our deficiency and lack of 
adequate spiritual training than any 
external barriers that hinder our 
advance. The method of Christ and 
Gandhi has no demonstrative or specta- 
cular value comparable with the pyro- 
technics of modern warfare. It is a 
process of permeation, of the slow radia- 
tion of an aura and an atmosphere, 
of a silent spiritual transformation. The 
fight need not be any the less tough 
because of the choice of this method; 
nor can the name of warrior be denied 


to the valiant non-resister. Only the 
traditional standards do not apply. 

The choice of the technique reflects 
the culture of the man. Culture at its 
highest adjures the weapons of violence 
altogether. The discipline of personal- 
ity, the balancing and purifying of 
emotions, the discrimination of values 
which culture achieves will rule out 
violence as crude and unsatisfactory in 
the end. But whichever of the two 
ways the man chooses, the way of 
violence or the way of non-violence, his 
culture leavens his policy. Culture 
purges war of its crudities, and imparts 
to it a touch of grace and high conse- 
cration. The humanization of violence 
is the function of culture when, for any 
reason, it has not transcended it. 


RELIGION AND MEN’S NEED OF IT 

By P. Nagaraja Rao, M.A. 


The contemporary mood of the 
Modern is to hate religion as such, 
and attribute all the ills of the world 
as having their origin in religion. 
Marx has accused all the philosophers 
of the world as having interpreted 
Reality and not ehnnfied it. He has 
equated religion with the opium of the 
mind. A reflective inquiry of the con- 
temporary challenge to religion lays 
bare the fact that religion and its 
workings have not been construed in a 
proper manner. Religion has not been 
vanquished by all the modem creeds, 
be it socialism or psycho-analysis. 
Man’s essential need to believe can 
never be eradicated. The need to 
believe or the *will to believe’ as 
James puts it is iiistinct with man. 
The Fascist leader and the communist 
autocrat have taken the place of the 
gods of religion. The regimented 


political parties are the mixlcrn substi- 
tutes of religious institutions. Cere- 
monies and rituals are not wanting in 
modern creeds. 

The enemies of religion are legion.' 
Totalitarianism of the left and the right 
varieties, Nationalism,- which leads to 
Imperialism, Secularism, Humanism, 
and Dogmatism etc. These are the 
false religions of our age. Each one 
of them expects man to surrender his 
all to the creed, and effect a complete 
self-effacement. 

But more than all these things what 
is it that makes man to believe in a 
God and a religion ? What are the 

* Author's article — ^Religion, True and 
False’ Madras University Journal Jan, 1941. 

^ Indian nationalism is unique, it is an 
urge to freedom from alien domination. In 
this respect it differs from other nation- 
alisms. 
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postulates of religion? How can we 
realize them? The Rationalists of the 
West from the time of Socrates and 
Plato have insisted upon knowledge as 
the sole and true guide of man. If a 
man is rational, there is nothing, they 
said, that is to be desired of him. 
Knowledge and Reason makes man 
perfect. Hence they believed in omni- 
potent Reason as the perceptor of man. 
Virtue they said is knowledge. Evil is 
error and all the sins of mankind are 
said to be due to weakness in the 
brain than wickedness at heart. But 
human life and experience point out 
that knowledge as understood by the 
Greek humanists and modern scientists 
has not the capacity to make us vir- 
tuous. We know more about the ways 
of the world than our grandfathers. 
It is not in knowledge or insight that 
we are wanting. To know the good 
and to pursue the evil has been the all 
too common characteristic of mankind. 
What we need is not insight, but a will 
to give effect to our knowledge. This 
is the problem of temptation. St. Paul 
puts it thus: ‘The good that I would, 
I do not; but the evil which I would 
not, that 1 do.’ The ancient Sanskrit 
poet has echoed the same sentiment: 
‘I know the Dharma, but somehow I am 
not able to tread its path, I know what 
is not Dharma, but I am not able to 
desist from it.’*’ It is at this juncture 
that we need a God to strengthen our 
will and enable us to give effect to our 
knowledge. 

Such a need can only be satisfied by 
a religion based on faith. Men arc 
driven mad to-day to make an idol of 
the State and to accord to the State the 
reverence due to God in the vain hope 
of satisfying it. The very spiritual 
vagrancy of our times is a sure sign 

' Janami dharmam, na ca sampravrittih 
Jan&myadharmam na ca me nivrittih 


of the fact that we cannot desperately 
endeavour tg fill the spiritual vacuum, 
by running after all manner of strange 
gods and sacrificing our selves at every 
conceivable savage altar. What we 
need is faith. The . postulate of 
religion is that we must have faith in 
a spiritual principle as governing the 
universe. Faith is not a substitute 
nor a consolation for ignorance. It is 
a way of knowing other than the way 
of the intellect. It is a necessary fulfil- 
ment and completion of the imperfect 
apprehension. It is this faith that is 
at the heart of religion. It is a means 
both of overcoming temporary failure 
and obviating the final defeat. We arc 
saved in the last analysis by faith and 
hope. 

Genuine religion is based on experi- 
ence. It is autonomous and is not 
derivative. This is plain to us from a 
study of corporate and collective 
religious experiences of the various 
mystics. The spirit in man has to be 
evoked. It is the correlate of the 
‘central peace subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation.’ Religious ex- 
perience is different from imagination 
in that it has a htnia fhJr. Reality as 
its object. Religious experience is a 
primary, unique, and self-contained 
experience. It is an experience sui 
generis. 

It is again an error to conceive that 
the man of religious experience is not 
cast for an active role in life. No true 
religion asks us to acquiesce mildly 
in the existing state of things; it is 
a challenge to reconstruct society on 
the basis of love and sympathy. 
Religion exhorts us not to become 
mental voluptuaries at the mercy of 
chance, desires, and undisciplined im- 
pulses. The Kingdom of Heaven con- 
ceived by the genuine religionist is not 
a mystical realm entirely unconnected 
with human relationship. It is a call 
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to establish a just and a happy social 
order. From this it is evident that 
religion is not a conv^ient shirking 
of social responsibilities* Hence, the 
present chaos is not due to religion but 


want of a proper religion. The great 
contribution of religion is its defence 
of individuality as a spiritual entity. 
It is essentially democratic and never 
on the side of reaction. 


SWAMI NIRANJANANANDA 

By Swami Pavitrananoa 


Swami Niraiijanananda was one of 
those few disciples whom Sri llama- 
krishna termed as Nitya Siddhas or 
Tshwarkotis — that is, souls who arc 
perfect from their very birth and arc 
not caught by Maya at any time. 
With particular reference to Niranjan- 
aiianda the Master once said that he 
was born with the characteristics of 
Rama inherent in him. 

The early name of Swami Niranjan- 
ananda was Nityaniranjan Son and 
was usually called by the shortened 
form of Niranjan, He came from a 
village in Twenty-four Parganas, but 
lived in Calcutta with his maternal 
uncle Kalikrishna Mitra. In his boy- 
hood he became associated with a group 
of spiritualists in Calcutta. He was 
very often selected us a medium, and 
a very successful medium he always 
proved himself to be. At this time he 
developed some psychic jiowcrs — c.g. 
jjowers of curing people in a miraculous 
way and so on. It is said that a very 
rich man was suffering from insomnia 
for long eighteen years and sought the 
help of Niranjan for recovery. 
Niranjan said afterwards: ‘I do not 
know whether that man got any real 
hcl]) from me. But finding the man 
suffering so much in life in spite of all 
his riches and wealth, I was seized with 
tt feeling of the emptiness of all worldly 
things.* 

Hearing about the great spiritual 


power of Sri Kaniakrishna, Niranjan 
one afternoon came to Dakshineswar 
to sec him. Some say that Niranjan 
came to Sri Ranmkrishna first with his 
spiritualist friends. It is said that they 
tried to make Sri Ramakrishna a 
medium. At first Sri Ramakrishna 
agreed and sat like an innocent child 
to be a medium. But soon he disliked 
the idea and left the seal. 

Niranjan was about eighteen years 
old when he met Sri Ramakrishna for 
the first time. He had a very majestic 
appearance —being a tall figure with 
broad shoulders and a strong physique. 
Though a boy, fearlessness beamed 
through his eyes. 

Sri Ramakrishna was surrounded by 
a circle cd devotees when Niranjan 
came to him. In the evening when 
all the devotees dis])crscd, Sri Ranui- 
krishna turned to Niranjan and 
inquired all about him. Coming to 
know about his interest in spiritualism, 
Sri Ramakrishna told young Niranjan; 
‘My boy, if you think of ghosts and 
spooks, ghosts and spooks you will 
become. And if you think of God, 
divine will be your life. Which do 
prefer?’ ‘Of course the latter,* replied 
Niranjan. Thereupon Sri Ramakrishna 
advised Niranjan to sever all connec- 
tions with the spiritualists, to which 
Niranjan agreed. 

At the very first meeting Sri Rama- 
krishna talked with Niranjan in a way 
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as if he knew him for a long time. 
Seeing it was getting dark he pressed 
Niranjan to pass the night at Dakshines- 
war. But Niranjan could not do that 
lest his uncle should be anxious fur 
him. lie however promised to come 
again. 

This meeting, though short, so much 
impressed Niranjan that the whole time 
on the way back to hojne he was think- 
ing about Sri Ramakrishna. At home 
also Sri Ramakrishna occupied all his 
thoughts. So within two or three days 
he again came to Sri Ramakrishna. 
As soon as Sri Ramakrishna saw the 
boy near the door, he just ran to him 
and warmly embraced him. Then with 
deep feelings he began to say: ‘My 
boy, days are passing, when will you 
realize God ? And if you do not realize 
God, the whole life will be meaning- 
less. I am greatly anxious as to when 
you will wholeheartedly devote your- 
self to God.’ The boy Niranjan was 
mute with wonder and thought: 
‘Strange indeed. How could he be so 
anxious because I have not realized 
God ! Who could this man be ?’ 
Anyway these words, uttered with 
deep feelings, greatly touched the 
heart of the boy. He spent the night 
at Dakshineswar. The next day and 
the day following that also were spent 
with Sri Ramakrishna in ecstatic joy. 
It was on the fourth day that he 
returned to Calcutta. His uncle was 
great ► anxiety for him. When 
Niranjan returned home, he was scolded 
for his absence and put under surveil- 
lance so that he might not go anywhere. 
Afterwards, however, Niranjan was 
permitted to go to Dakshineswar 
whenever he liked. 

Niranjan was very frank, and open- 
minded. The Master liked this trait in 
him because frankness and openminded- 
ness, in his opinion, were rare virtues 
— the effect of much Tapasya in one’s 


previous life and they indicated one’s 
possibility to realize God. Niranjan 
had great abhorrence for married life. 
When i^is relatives pressed him for 
marrij^c, he was alarmed at the very 
idea. He thought he was being 
dragged towards his ruin. He was an 
extremely pure soul. The Master used 
to say that Niranjan was without any 
‘Anjan’ — i.c. without any blemish in 
his character. 

Niranjan was of violent temper, 
though he had a very tender heart,. 
When provoked, he would lose all sense 
of proportion. One day he was' going 
to Dakshineswar in a country-boat. 
Some fellow passengers began to speak 
ill of Sri Ramakrishna in the hearing 
of Niranjan. Niranjan at first pro- 
tested. But finding that it was of no 
avail, he began to rock the boat, 
threatening to drown the passengers for 
their misconduct. The robust appear- 
ance and the furious mood of Niranjan 
struck terror into the heart of the 
caliminiat()rs, who immediately apo- 
logized for their improper behaviour. 
When Sri Ramakrishna heard of this 
incident, he severely took Niranjan to 
task for his violent temper. ‘Anger is 
a deadly sin, why shoulel you be subject 
to it? Foolish people in their pitiable 
ignorance say many things. One 
should com])lctcly ignore thcfii as 
beneath notice,’ said Sri Ramakrishna. 

At one time Niranjan was eomjiellnl 
to accept a situation in an office. 
When the news reached Sri Ilania- 
krishna, he was greatly aggrieved and 
remarked, ‘I would not have been more 
pained had I heard of his death. 
Afterwards when he learned that 
Niranjan had accepted the situation to 
maintain his aged mother, Sri Rama- 
krishna breathed a sigh of relief and 
said: ‘Ah, then it is all right. It will 
not contaminate your mind. But 
you had done so for your own sake, 
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1 could not have touched you. Really 
it was unthinkable that you could stoop 
to such humiliation.’ Hearing these 
words, when one from ^ the audience 
asked Sri Ramakrishna if he was decry- 
ing service and if so, how could one 
maintain oneself and one’s family, Sri 
Ramakrishna remarked, ^Lct others do 
whatever they like. T say these with 
refercncfe to those young aspirants who 
form a class by themselves.’ 

Niranjan could not be long in the 
service. When Sri Ramakrishna was ill 
at Cossipore, Niranjan was one of those 
young disciples who stayed with him 
and day and night attended to the 
needs of the Master, with the hope they 
would be able to cure him with their 
devoted service. 

After the passing of Sri Rainakrislina, 
Niranjan joined the monastery at 
Baraiiagorc and put himself heart and 
soul to the realizalioj) of Truth. Now 
and then spurred by the s])irit of freedom 
which does not allow a monk to oon- 
tine himself to one place, Niranjan also 
would go hither and IhilluT, but the 
monastery at Baranagore and afterwards 
at Alanibazur, wlicn it was reinovcil 
there, was, as it were, the heachpiartcrs 
for him as well as h)r all his Guru- 
bhais. 

He was the peer of Shashi (Swaini 
Rarnakrishnananda) in extraordinary 
steadfastness to the worship (jf the relic 
of the Master enshrined in the monas- 
tery. Ilis faith in Sri Rainakrislina ^vas 
so very living that it made him strong 
enough not to care a tig for the praise 
or blame of the whole world. 

After his trium])hanl‘ success in the 
West when Swami Vivekananda was 
returning to India, Swami Niranjaii- 
unanda hastened to Coloinho to Tcccivc 
him there. ' 

Afterwards Niranjanananda accom- 
panied Swami Vivekananda to some 
places in his tour through Northern 


India. For some time he stayed in 
Benares performing Tapasya and living 
on Madhukari Bhiksha. 

During the last few years of his* life 
he suffered greatly from dysentery, and 
passed away in May, 1904, from an 
attack of cholera at Ilurdwar where he 
had gone for a change of climate. 

Swami Niranjanananda had a very 
loving heart, though his appearance 
would inspire awe. His last meeting 
with the Holy Mother was very touch- 
ing. ‘It disclosed his loving, impulsive 
nature, lie made no mention of the 
approaching end, but was like a tearful 
child clinging to its mother. He insisted 
that the Holy Mother do everything for 
him, even feed him, and he wanted 
only what she had made ready for his 
meal. When the time came for him to 
leave her, reluctantly he threw himself 
at her feet, weeping tears of tender sad- 
ness; then silently he vrent away, know- 
ing that he would never sect her again.’ 

Indeed his devotion to the Holy 
Mother was unsurpassable. Swami 
Vivekananda used to say, ‘Niranjan has 
got SC) much devotion to the Holy 
Mother that I can forgive his thousand 
and one faults only because of that.’ 

There was a strange mixture of tender- 
ness and sternness in him. His love for 
truth w^as uneomprornisiiig and counted 
no cost. Once a gentleman of Calcutta 
built a Shiva teinj)lc in the city of 
Benares. When Swami Vivekananda 
heard of this he remarked, ‘Jf he does 
something for relieving the sufferings 
of the ])oor, he will acquire the merit 
of building a thousand such temples.’ 
W'hen this remark of the great Swami 
reached the ears of the gentleman he 
came forward witli a big offer of pecu- 
niary help to the Ramakrishna Mission 
Home of Service at Benares — then in a 
nucleus state. But afterwards as the 
first impulse of enthusiasm cooled down, 
he wanted to curtail the sum which he 
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originally offered. This breach of 
promise so much offended Swami 
Niranjanananda’s' sense of regard for 
truth that he rejected the offer altogether 
though that meant a great difTiculty to 
the institution. 

It is very difficult to estimate a 
spiritual personality by external events. 
The height of spiritual eminence of a 
person can be perceived, and that also 
only to some extent, by the inspiralion 


he radiates. Swami Niranjanananda left 
the stamp of his life on many persons. 
Some even renounced everything for the 
sake of God and joined the Rama- 
krishna Order because of hisi influence. 
He left one Sannyasin disciple. Above 
all to know Swami Niranjanananda, we 
must turn to what the Master said about 
him. Swami Niranjanananda was one 
of his ‘Antiirangas,* i.e. belonged to the 
inner circle of devotees. 



It is in love that religion exists and not in ceremony; in the ])ure and 
sincere love in the heart. Unless a man is j)iiro in body and mind, his coining 
into a temple and worshipping Shiva is useless. The prayers of those that are 
pure in mind and body will be answered by Shiva, and those that are imj)ure, 
and yet try to teach religion to others, will fail in the end. Kxlenud worship 
is only a symbol of internal worship; but internal worship and purity are the 
real things*. Without them, external worship would be of no avail. . . . This 
is the gist of all worship — to be pure and to do good to others. He who sees 
Shiva in the poor, in the weak, and in the diseased, really worships SJiiva; and 
if he sees Shiva only in the image, his worship is but preliminary. He who has 
served and helped one poor man seeing Shiva in him, without thinking of his 
caste, or creed, or race, or anything, with him Shiva is more pleased than with 
the man who secs Him only in temples. 


— Swami Vivi:kananda. 



THE RECLUSE 


Lonely I dwell and serene in caves of mountains Himalayan 
Where majestic and stern, bold high-tow’ring peaks touch the sky; 

Mystic and deep is the voice and vibrant with immortal accents 
That speaks its sermon in stone, when lo the Worldheart reveals 
To me, as in silence I gaze. Its mighty fountains of grandeur 
Sounding Its echo afar, over the lifewave of space. 

Solemn and mystic they stand, those columns, defying the ages, 

Grandeur incarnate. Hark ! hear ye the voice of the Rock, 

When its mighty heart beats, while earth heaves with trembling vibrations, . 
Pulse that throbs back — through earth^s veins — rhythm of planets in space. 
Solemn and mute I converse with winds come from regions of Venus, 
Whispering their tale as they go onto the regions of Mars, 

With clouds that were born where the sea sighs o’r islands of coral. 

Where the bright jellyfish play dreamy in hot summereves. 

Here do all forces unite like fathomless Ocean around me, 

’Neath which the junglebeast lies, tamed and subdued like a child, 

In still midiiightly hours, lone on this high dome of Creation, 

See I the Godhead unveiled and with the Spirit commune, 

Fliok’ring beneath me I see the quick-tossing ship of existence 
Thrown like a wreck on those shores, sandbanks that make time and space 
Suns, planets and moons I see rise in Cycle’s smooth running courses 
In Sainsura’s round wheel, the limited circle of thought, 

Though endless may seem its expanse to minds of thought-ridden Vision 
Who find their boundary line within their own narrow spheres. 

Where life-force still slowly evolves, passing through stone, plant and creature 
Struggling and striving for light, without yet knowing its goal, 

Then o’r vast space I send forth in pity my force to all beings 
That by a ray from my heart, light fall to them in their gloom, 

‘Stop, feeble seekers, be still; you’re chased by the ghosts of illusion. 

Ghosts that have sprung from your mind. Think you are free and you are. 
Know that there is but one Life, one limitless Essence eternal. 

Unto this Silence return, the infinite, glorious One.’ 

Ah for that state of the heart, beyond all desire, mind-created. 

Oh, for that limitless Sea, where Truth and Unity dwell ! 

Thought shackles stripped, at my feet the chains of illusion lie broken. 

Free thus at last is my soul, free from the chains of desire. 

One with the planets and suns, one too with the eternal Silence, 

Thus does my being expand past all the regions of space. 


— Christina Albers 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


‘WHO IS SHIVA?* 

The Ven. Pandit W. Sorata Thera is 
the Vice-Principal of the Vidyodaya 
Privena, Colombo. He raises the above 
question in the April Number of the 
Mahabodhi Journal of Calcutta and 
proceeds to answer it. We are pained 
to note that his whole thesis is vitiated 
by a certain amount of unwarrantable 
colour-prejudice. 

The writer speaks of his ‘white* 
Aryan forefathers and says that they, 
the conquerors of India, ‘being in the 
minority, took every possible means of 
pleasing the conquered so that they 
might maintain their power over the 
aborigines of the land.* He enlightens 
us further, when he says, ‘Still these 
people (the aborigines) were so strong 
and powerful that the Aryans were 
forced to adopt some of their primitive 
gods and habits. But though they 
accepted the gods of the aborigines as 
Vedic gods, they respected them less.* 

We must say that it ill becomes ‘a 
descendant of the Aryans* to blacken 
their eharacter by ascribing to them 
duplicity in statecraft such as is pract- 
ised by a modern Muchiavelli. 

In the latter portions of his thesis 
the Ven. Pandit says that Shiva, the 
god ‘of the primitive black people of 
India* and ‘of the South Indian Dravi- 
dians* and of the ‘black people’ known 
as ‘Yakshas and Rakshasas,* does in his 
learned opinion stand in the same rank 
as ‘the primitive gods of Australia.* 

Here, the Ven. Pandit is evidently 
labouring under several misconceptions. 
The primitive people of Australia were 
distant cousins of the Vaddahs who can 
claim relationship by affinity with the 


aristocracy of Ceylon. As for the 
Rakshasas, Mr; Munidasa Kumarana- 
tunga who has done some research into 
this matter holds (Vide the Ceylon 
Observer April 17, 1941) that the nation 
to which he belongs has descended from 
the Rakshasas. According to the 
Ramayana, Ravana, the king of the 
Rakshasas lived in a resplendent city 
and was well-versed in the four Vedas. 
He was* a devotee of Shiva. Kubera, 
the king of the Yakshas, the multi- 
millionaire of ancient legends, was 
a friend of the great God. The 
capital of the Yaksha king lay to the 
north of Mount Kailas, the earthly 
abode of Shiva. The Yakshas were in 
all probability the progenitors of the 
Mongolian race. The pigment of the 
skin of well-born Yakshas must have 
been golden yellow and not black. 
There is evidence of Mongolian penetra- 
tioii into Nepal, Bengal, and Burma and 
far south into Malaya, Sumatra, aiio 
possibly Ceylon. Kuveni, the Yaksha 
princess, the charmer of Vijaya, might 
have had the good looks of a modem 
Balinese maiden of high caste. The 
ancient Yakkhas (Yakshas) who held 
the island at the time of the coming of 
Vijaya could not have been exterminat- 
ed. It is safer to assume that they 
got absorbed into and became one with 
the new arrivals. Vijaya was* also a 
worshipper of Shiva. ‘The primitive 
black people of India* i.e. the Kolariaiis 
were not identical with the Dravidians. 
For the present, setting the Kolarians 
and the Dravidians aside, we ask the 
Ven. Pandit, are not the other races 
mentioned by him well-connected and, 
consequently, is not the Deity wor- 
shipped by them worthy of considera- 
tion? 
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The excavations at Moh'en-jo*Daro 
and Harappa have revealed the fact that 
the people who lived in these ancient 
cities, five to seven thousand years ago, 
were highly civilized and were wor- 
shippers of Shiva. These people have 
been identified with the Dravidians. 
Scholars hold that ancient Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Sumerians belonged to 
the Dravidian race ethnically. Philo- 
logists say that the Brahuis, the Bas- 
ques, the Magyars, and certain other 
Mediterranean races speak languages 
connected with Dravidian speech. 
None would deny the high state of 
civilization attained by ancient Egyp- 
tians. They worshipped Shiva and 
Uma under the names of Osiris and 
Isis. This point as well as information 
regarding the sacred bull, the symbo- 
lism of the leopard skin garment etc. 
are to be found in the elaborate 
researches of Dr. Abinas Chandra Das 
(of the Calcutta University), embodied 
in his two books : Biji-Vedic India and 
Rig’^Vedic Culture. 

As for the Aryan colonization of 
South India and Ceylon, we might do 
well to sift the available traditional evi- 
dence before accepting any portion of it 
as final. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
Asohi has' clearly shown the unreli- 
ability of the ancient chronicles of 
Ceylon as sources of history. Dr. G. C. 
Mendis in his Early Hisitory of Ceylon 
says : ‘In recent times there has been a 
tendency on the part of some to reject 
most of the events related about Vijaya 
and Pandukabhaya as mythical, and 
accept as correct the Mahavansa story 
in the main from the time of Deva- 
nampiya Tissa.’ He himself does it. 
The tradition relating to Vijaya says 
that the exiled prince and his 699 com- 
panions sailing from Bengal or Western 
India, (scholars are not decided on the 
imint) reached Ceylon and took posses- 
sion of the island with the help of 


Kuveni, the Yakkha princess whom 
Vijp^ya married and later divorced. 
Vijaya then sought for and obtained 
the hand of a Tamil princess and his 
companions also married Tamil maidens. 

Dr. Mendis in his book afore-mention- 
ed says : ‘It is difficult to gauge the 
extent of Tamil blood among the 
Sinhalese, but there is no doubt that 
it is considerable. Otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to explain why the Sinhalese 
language, not only in its vocabulary 
but also in its structure, shows the 
influence of Tamil so strongly, and why 
the Sinhalese caste-system is so similar 
to the caste-system of South India.’ 

We have said enough to show that the 
Tamil Hindus and Sinhalese Buddhists 
of Ceylon sink or swim together. The 
sylvan shrine of Kartikeya in the south 
of Ceylon has been for centuries past 
the common meeting ground of the two 
great communities. All right-thinking 
persons would hold that it should con- 
tinue to be so and thereby strengthen 
the fraternal ties that already exist. 
What is the good of attempting to sow 
discord by making endeavours to prove 
that Kartikeya’s father belongs to the 
non- Ary an clan and is not worth much 
consideration. The Aryans have accept- 
ed Shiva as Maha-Deva, the great God ; 
they certainly had good reason to do 
so. That ought to put an end to the 
whole controversy. As a student of 
Sanskrit, the Vcn. Pandit would do 
well to peruse the Mahabharata and 
sec what place it assigns to Shiva. The 
great epic standing between the Vedic 
and Paiu*anic ages is the best authority 
for those who want to know that Rudra- 
Shiva of the Vedas and Upanishads is 
Shiva Mahadeva of later Hinduism. 

Ever since European scholars began 
studying Sanskrit and making investi- 
gations into the science of language a 
good deal of sense and nonsense has 
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bee^n written about Aryans and Dravi- 
dians and Aryan gods and Dravidian 
gods. We have no quarrel with the 
philologists but when their conclusions 
are misapplied to discover ethnological 
differences where none exist and to sow 
discord where harmony reigns, we feel 
it our duty to cry ‘halt.* Neither 
the Anglo-Saxons nor the Teutons have 
shown any anxiety to embrace the 
‘Aryans* of India and Ceylon as their 
brothers. We are all ‘untouchables* in 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. 

Ourselves as well as the Ven. Pandit 
will be refused the citizenship of the 
United States of America on the ground 
of being non-Aryans. The German 
Fuhrer is* not going to admit us into the 
confraternity either. 

To put it frankly, we are all 
niggers. The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary defines the word as ‘member of 
any dark-skinned race, e.g. East- 
Indian, native Australian.* Brown 
slaves undoubtedly make themselves 
ridiculous by endeavouring to claim 
kinship with their white masters at the 
expense of their own black brothers. 

In another sense we arc all Aryans. 
Buddhism inherits the same culture as 
Hinduism; both are Aryan paths — the 
word ‘Aryan* being used in its etymolo- 
gical sense meaning ‘noble.’ The 
Aryanization of South India and Ceylon 
began at the time of Emperor Ashoka 
(278-282 B.C.), was carried on vigo- 
rously under the Imperial Guptas (A.D. 
300-500) and later on under the 


Pallavas^the .whole period covering 
about a thousand years. When the 
andei^t ChoTa and Pandya dynasties 
were resuscitated in the seventh century 
A.D. the kings bore Aryan names and 
even the names of places were changed. 
Again under the Chola Empire of which 
Ceylon was a province for some time, 
the process was continued and renas- 
cent Hinduism and Buddhism lived side 
by side not only in South India and 
Ceylon but beyond the seas in Malaya, 
Sumatra, Indo-China, and other places. 
Wherever the Cholas held suzerainty 
they built temples to Shiva and 
Buddha and made grants to both. The 
process of Aryanization was so com- 
plete that Dravidian languages lost 
their individuality and for all practical 
purposes were Sanskritic. During the 
last fifty years the discovery and publi- 
cation of a large body of ancient Tamil 
literature has made the Tamils realize 
that in the pre-Christian ages there was 
a distinct Dravidian culture in their 
country. Politicians made capital use 
of this fact and attempted to dispossess 
the Tamil Brahmins of their true in- 
heritance by calling them Aryans and 
retaining the name Dravidians for them- 
selves. Mutatis mutandis something 
similar appears to be working in Ceylon 
also. As monks, is it not our duty to 
j)ut an end to these religious controver- 
sies, be true to the precepts of our great 
teachers, and endeavour to recognize the 
harmony that exists between Buddhism 
and Hinduism ? 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


the collected poems of JAMES 

H, COUSINS. Published by the Kaldkshetra, 
Adyar, Madras, India, Pp. icviii-\-J^72. 
Price Rs. S-8 As, plus 8 As. postage. Edition 
de Luxe Rs. 10 plus postage. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
a ferment arose in the West when the Swan 
of the East thought it lit gently to stir her 
waters. Men and women of intellect and 
imagination, aweary of the post-Darwinian 
mundanitics of that time, sought refuge in 
a variety of pursuits, spiritual and pseudo- 
spiritual : rosicruciaiiism, hypnotism, spiri- 
tualism, Christian Science, Egyptian Explora- 
tion—they all found their votaries. Then 
the Swan shed a fcatlier of her own right 
wing. Vivekananda went out to the West, 
and before him, as forerunner. Ram Mohan 
Roy. 

The West was stirred ; but more especially 
Ireland, kindred with India in several 
ways. The Celtic mind, with its proneness 
to the white rose of the occult, and the 
Indian intellect, aye-ready-dry for spiritual 
kindling, are near-akin. And so it is small 
wonder that the Ireland of those days 
brought forth three souls pre-eminent in the 
Held of thought and imagination : the lirst, 
W. B. Yeats, lover of the lightning Hash, 
who, throughout a career of prolonged 
devotion to the Muse, never failed to keep 
an eye aloft for lightning flashes from Indian 
skies ; the next, the philosopher-poet ^E, 
serene and persistent student of Shnnkura 
and Palanjali ; and the third, more ferviti 
than the others, who, not content with the 
vision from afar, (nou; ; visio), came hither 
in person so that with his own eyes he may 
see and with his own hands caress, James 
Cousins, 

Dr. Cousins' contact w’ilh Mother India 
goes hack to 42 years. During these years 
he has roamed her highways and her broad- 
ways: his eyes have ranged from Kalira- 
pong to Colombo. Wherever he has gone, 
the Muses’ lyre has lain tucked aw’ay in 
his rucksack ; and the result — this 500-pages 
volume of poems: ‘the expression of forty 
years of poetical aspiration.’ Indeed, India 
way now claim him for her own, and when 
he sings to Eire— 

For, though thy sorrows may not cease, 
hough, blessing thou art still unblest, 


Thou hast for men a gift of peace 
O daughter of divine unrest! 
his words have a relevance nearer home. 

This then, we hold, is Dr. Cousins’ special 
significance and the justification for yet 
another volume of verse in this war-drenched 
generation of ours. Here is proof that in 
the twin chambers of the same man’s heart 
East and West may dwell in unity. 

The reader will not find in these writings 
that quality of red-hot eagerness which is 
the very core and essence of poetry — ‘the 
whole man, blood, intellect and imagination 
running together’— such as Yeats, among 
the moderns, longed for and reached : 

Myself I must remake 
Till I am Timun and Lear 
Or that William Blake 
Who beat upon the wall 
Till tr\ith obeyed his call ; 

and Thomas Hardy, cross-examiner of the 
President of the Immortals, who brooded 
with a smouldering passion over the 
mysteries of existence; 

If. when bearing that I have been stilled 
at last, they stand at the door. 
Watching the full-starred heavens that 

winter sees, 

Will this tboiight rise on those who will meet 
my face no more, 
‘He w’as one who had an eye for such 

mysteries?' 

No, verse of this calibre is not to be found 
in these pages. Here, instead, are the 
cogitations of a gentle sage with a benign 
face who has moved up and down the length 
and breadth of our land (with occasional 
excursions to Japan and to America) always 
taking that portable Muses’ lyre with him. 
Gladiolus in an oriental garden ; sunrise on 
Kinchinjunga ; spring in Kashmir ; and 
again gladiolus in an occidental garden — on 
these, among others, his fancy has roamed ; 
not, however, without a constant home- 
sickness for that beloved land of lure, his 
own. Being an Irishman and a poet how 
else could it have been? The fruits are 
here but the root was there. He sings— 

God willed of old to lift thine ancient Name, 
That thou, through suffering made most wise, 

most pure, 
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Shouldst bear before all men the Soul’s 

white lure, 

And lead them through the purifying flame. 
Mother of mighty ^dreams! let joy be thiiie; 
Thou still hast beauty for the beautiful, 
And proud, glad lovers for thy loveliness. 
How true of India too! 

East and West — ^West and East— juxta- 
poised and juxtaposed— he manly scion of 
the Father — she maidenly beloved of the 
Mother — ^he advances with ships and guns — 
she is unmoved — ^he stands taut and haughty 
—she advances, the Swan in hand— and so, 
to and fro, back and forth, until in Destiny’s 
good time irae shall yield place to nuptiae. 
Let Dr. Cousins himself foretell that glad 
time— 

Come from behind those eyes that I may see 
Thyself, beloved! not lip or hand or brain. 
These are not thou! These arc the servile 

train 

That crowd me from thine inmost mystery. 
Show me thy naked soul! — or it may be 
That, lacking this, I shall, in love’s mad 

strain, 

Shatter the form, and sift it grain by grain 
To find thine utter self, thee, very thee! 

BENGALI 

VEDANTA SOPAN 0 ADVAITAVAI). 
By Nyayavagish P. C. SjNir.\ Ray. Pub- 
lished by the author from P, Lunsdon n 
Road Extension, Calcutta. Pp. 7^. Price 
8 As. 

The book is a comparative study of the 
various schools of Vcdanla along with the 
dualistic and non-dualislic views of Wc.slern 
philosophy. In this short treniise the 
author has shown a very clear and com- 
prehensive grasp of the different systems of 
thought, Eastern and Western, and expressed 
thexp in a manner and style so lucid and 
simple that it acquaints the reader with 
the vast storehouse of Indian Philosophy 
and the systematic way of reaching some 
of the startling conclusions. His method 
is thought provoking. If Vedanta is the 
grandest attempt at synthesi/.ing the differ- 
ent aspects of truth found in ancient India, 
the author has shown his catholicity by 


dealing with avery ^tQrstem with perfect 
sympathy and appreciation. Be believes 
t^at all possible relations in which the 
individual spul stands to Go4„ are true, 
that the spiritual units beyond time and 
space, are strangely related to one another, 
that they are one and at the same time 
not one, that one unit may be united with 
the other without losing its individuality. 
So the personal view of the author is 
inclined towards Dvaitadvaita (dualistic 
monism) which he considers to be the key- 
point of Vedanta. The exclusive claim of 
any one system to truth is misleading. 
Truth can be attained, not by intellect 
alone, but by a full life, free and iin biased. 
We recommend the book to the public. 

DARSJJAN SOPAN. By Nyayavagish 
P. C. SiNHA Ray. Published by Dharma- 
brata Sinha Ray. Pp. 211. Price paper- 
bound Re. 1-4 As., cloth-bound Re. 1-8 As. 

This book is an introduction to the study 
of general philosophy and meets the requin^ 
ments of the syllabus for the B.A. degree. 
In Bengali it is the first of its kind just 
like the author’s Tarka Vijnan, a treatise on 
Intermediate Logic. Both these books arc 
pioneer works in Bengali language^ for whicli 
Mr. Sinha Ray deserves congratulations. 
Darshan Sopan has been written in a 
simple and lucid stylo. Being a logician 
the author has put his ideas in clenr-cut. 
concepts and consistent trains of reasoning ; 
.so the work has been free from the mist 
that generally surrounds an abstract and 
akstruse subject. It is a credit that lie 
could refer to so many topics making a 
comparative study, whenever necessary, of 
the Easttu'n and Western philosophers in 
such a brief space. The future authors on 
this line may u.sc with ailvantage most of 
the terminologies coined by the author. 

This book will be quite useful to the 
students of philosophy and the general 
public. 

What we feel is that the standpoint of 
Indian Philosophy is quite different from 
that of Western Philosophy. This spirit 
should be maintained in making compara- 
tive studies. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VWYAPlTll, 


DEOGHAR (S. 

The Vidyapith is a residential High School 
conducted on a combined basis of the old 
Gurukula system and the modern methods 
of education. A short summary of its report 
for the year 1940 is given below. 

The enrolment stood at 148 at the end of 
the year. There were 18 teachers on the 
staff, 12 of whom were graduates. Of the 
11 boys sent up for the Matriculation 
Examination, 9 came out successful. 

A special feature of the Vidyapith is its 
high standard of physical instruction. 
Various kinds of games, drills, and freev 
hand exercises are encouraged. Boys were 
taken on several excursions during the year. 
These were so organized as to combine 
pleasure with education. The observance of 
various religious festivals and daily prayer, 
both in the morning and evening, provides 
the students with facilities for moral and 
religious training. The boys have two 
organizations called ‘Courts’ through which 
they control all their aertivities outside school 

THE RAMAKRISHNA 

The activities of the Bamakrishna Mission, 
Singapore, for the year 1910, may be 
brought under the following heads : 

Religious : Regular religious classes and 
lectures in English and Tamil were conduct- 
ed on every Sunday and Friday respectively. 
The monastic members of the Centre went 
out on lecturing tours to many places during 
the year. The birthdays of the great 
Saviours of the world were observed with 
due solemnity. 

Educational ; The Mission conducts two 
Tamil Schools separately for boys and girls. 
The enrolment in each School was 132 during 
the year. Tamil is taught up to the seventh 
standard. Of the 5 students sent up from 
the Boys’. School for the All-Malayan Govern- 
ment Examination, 4 passed securing the 
first, second, eleventh and fourteenth places. 
In both the Schools poor students were given 
free tuition and supplied with books and 
other requisites. Basket-weaving, fret-work, 
ginning, and carpentry were taught to the 
*H)y8, while sewing and cooking formed 
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hours. A Literary Society and two Manus- 
cript Magazines are conducted by the boys. 

The Library and the Reading Hoorn of 
the Vidyapith (‘.oiilained at the end of the 
year 8,000 books and 24 periodicals respec- 
tively. The Medical Department, meant 
mainly for the resident students, treated 
1,797 general and 108 surgical cases from 
outside. The Dairy and the Kitchen Garden 
supplied the inmates with fresh milk and 
vegetables. Students were offered oppor- 
tunities of taking part in the work of the 
Flower Garden. The Vidyapith has a 
Publication Department which has brought 
out two books. A plot of land measuring 
about seven acres was acquired during the 
year. This will be utilized for Handicraft 
Sections of the Vidyapith. 

Present Needs: (1) Rs. 25,000/- for a 
Prayer Hall. (2) Rs. .5,000/- for Water 
Supply. (3) Rs. 3,000/- for a Cow-shed. 

(4) Funds for the Vocational Section. 

(5) Rs. 1,000/- for roofing the Gymnasium. 

MISSION, SINGAPORE 

parts of the curriculum for the Girls* School. 
A religious cla.ss for the boys wa.s conducted 
on every Saturday. Facilities for games 
and physical cxerci.se were provided to pupils 
of both the Schools. In each School an 
afternoon session was held for students who 
a I tended English Schools elsewhere. 

There are two other English Schools 
separately for boys and girls, where classes 
were held in the afternoon. They had 98 
and 96 students respectively on their rolls. 
A School for adults, in which two Tamil and 
two English clas.ses were held, was conducted 
at night. As a nucleus of a Students’ Home 
,5 poor students were accommodated in the 
Mission premises and supplied with all their 
requirements. The Mission maintains a 
Library and a Reading Room which are open 
to the public. The Young Men's Cultural 
Union, started with the object of promoting 
cultural understanding amongst all youths 
irrespective of nationality, did good work 
during the year. 
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A Branch Centre Was opened at Penang in 
April, 1940. Since then it has been running 
a Gujrathi Sql^^ol for boys and girls. It 
also maintains a' Library and a Heading 


Hoorn for the public and holds 'religious 
classes and prajl^er me^ings'^yerigdically. 

The Mission appeals for funds for the up- 
keep and further expansion of its benevolent 
activities. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION TUBERCULOSIS CLINIC, DELHI 

An Appeal 


The public are aware that for the last eight 
years the Hamakrishna Mission has been 
conducting a Tuberculosis Clinic and Dispen- 
sary for the poor with the help of charitably 
disposed persons and grants-in-aid from the 
two Municipalities of Delhi and New Delhi. 
The attendance of patients has been increas- 
ing all this time, the total exceeding 17,000 
last year. Her Excellency the Marchioness 
of Linlithgow who visited the Clinic in 1037 
was much impressed with its work and 
expressed her earnest wish that money would 
be forthcoming for the expansion of the 
institution. Distinguished persons like the 
Honourable Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief .Justice 
of the Federal Court ; Sir N. N. Sircar ; the 
present Chief Commissioner of Delhi and his 
predecessor ; Major General E. W. C. 
Bradfield, lately Director-General of Indian 
Medical Service ; the Chief Medical Officers 
and Chief Health Officers of this Province, 
and others' have also visited the Clinic from 
time to time and spoken highly of the service 
rendered by it to the needy public. 

•It is well known how tuberculosis is pro- 
ducing havoc in this country, especially 
among the poorer classes. In the West, 
excellent arrangements exist for the preven- 
tion and treatment of tubercular diseases 
which it is difficult for a country like India 
even to imagine. A Clinic is, therefore, 
practically the chief weapon left to this 
country to fight this terrible scourge. 

The administration of the Hamakrishna 
Mission T. B. Clinic is supervised by an 
efficient Working Committee composed of 
the Chief Medical Officer, Delhi Province, 
the Chief Health Officer, Delhi Province, the 
Medical Officer of Health, and two represen- 
tatives of the Delhi Municipality, besides five 
nominees of the Local Committee of the 


Mission. It is run in co-ordination with the 
two Clinics of Delhi, viz. the New Delhi 
T. B. Clinic, and the Delhi Municipal T. R. 
Clinic, and is closely associated with the 
Delhi Provincial Tuberculosis Association. 

The Clinic is at present located in a rented 
house at Daryaganj which, however, is not 
quite suited to its growing needs, and, more- 
over, the rent is very exorbitant. It has, 
therefore, been decided to shift the Clinic 
to a house of its own in the Western Exten- 
sion Area where the Government have lately 
allotted two separate plots of land for build- 
ing the Clinic and its staff quarters. The 
cost of the proposed buildings is estimated, 
at the prevailing market conditions, at 
Hs. 25,000/- and Hs. 5,000/- respectively. 

Faced with the difficulty of finding funds 
for constructing the buildings, the Manage- 
ment appeals with all the emphasis at ils 
command to one and all who feel for the 
poor and suffering humanity to come forward 
with liberal contributions and assist the insli- 
Uilion in the badly needed and humanitarian 
work which it is doing for the victims of 
tuberculosis. Those desirous of perpetuating 
the memory of their beloved ones will find 
in this noble work a suitable medium for 
such commemoration by means of handsome 
donations made in the names of their dear 
departed which the Management w'ill arrangr- 
'to have inscribed in marble tablets. 

Contributions, however sm.ill, will he 
thankfully acknowledged by the undersigned. 

SwAMi Kailashananda, 
Secretary. 

Hamakrishna Mission, 
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snsra sn«r qnfiwNai” 

“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Yearning and God-realization 

Sri llanKil’rishna : ‘God cannot be 
realized unless the heart yearns tor 
nini. And this yearning does not come 
until the desire for enjoyment has been 
satisfied. Tliosc who are attached to 
Inst and gold and w^hosc desires for 
enjoyment arc still unsatisfied, cannot 
liavc this yearning. 

‘In that country (Kaniavpukur) the 
son of ITriday used to spend the whole 
(lay with me. lie was only four or five 
years old. He used to play before me 
with various things and forget every- 
thing else. But no sooner did evening 
approach than he would say, “I shall 
go to mammy.” In so many ways I 
'would try to pacify him saying, “I shall 
give you pigeons and dolls,” but he 
would not be consoled. lie would cry 
and say, “I shall go to mammy.” Play 
had no longer any attraction for him. 
I used to see his plight and shed tears. 

One should weep for God like a 
^ild ! One should have this yearning ! 

othing in the world — ^play or food — 


can then offer any attraction for him. 
This state of yearning comes when the 
desires for enjoyment have been satis- 
fied.’ 

In speechless wonder do all listen to 
these words. 

It is evening. A servant conies and 
lights the lamp. Keshab and the other 
Bruhmo devotees will take some refresh- 
ments before they leave. The arrange- 
ments for this arc being made. 

Keshah (with a smile): ‘Is it puffed 
rice that we are to take to-day also?’ 

Sri Rnmakrishna (with a smile): 
‘Ilriday knows.’ 

Leaves have been arranged to serve 
as plates. Puffed rice is served first, 
and then Luchi and curry. (All rejoice 
and laugh). It is 10 p.m. and every- 
thing is over. The Master is again 
talking to the Brahmo devotees at the 
foot of the Panchavati. 

iSn Rnmakrishna (with a smile, to 
Keshab) ; ‘After God-realization one 
can live happily in the world. In 
the play of hide-and-seek, the player 
who has succeeded in touching the 
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“Granny” is free. Even so can you 
move after the realization of God. 

*A devotee who has attained the 
vision of God, becomes free from all 
attachment. He may be likened to a 
mud-fish which, though living in the 
mud, is never soiled by it.’ 

It is about 11 p.m. All are impatient 
to leave. Pratap says, ‘Let us spend the 
night here.’ Sri Ramakrishna invites 
Keshab to stay there for the night. 

Keshah (with a smile) : ‘We shall 
have to go. There is much work to be 
done.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Why, don’t you 
get sleep unless there is the smell of the 
fish-baskets ! One evening a fisher- 
woman was a guest at the house of a 
florist. She was asked to sleep in a 
room where flowers were kept; but she 
was getting no sleep. (All laugh). She 
became restless. Perceiving her condi- 
tion the wife of the florist came and 
inquired, “Well, what is the matter? 
Why are you not sleeping?” The 
fisherwonian replied, “Yes, mother, the 
unpleasant smell of the flowers seems to 
disturb my sleep. Can you get my 
fish-basket here ?” The fisherwonian 
then sprinkled some water on the empty 
basket and, the smell from lhat enlering 
her nose, she fell fast asleep.’ (All 
laugh). 

At the time of departure Keshab takes 
with him a bouquet that was offered at 
the feet of Sri Ramakrishna. He bows 
down to the Master and exclaims with 
the other devotees, ‘Glory be to Nava 
Vidhan (the New J)ispcn.sation),’ 

Sri Ramakrishna at tiik House of 

SURENDRA 

It is a day in the Bengali month of 
Ashad. The English year is 1881. Sri 
Ramakrishna has come to-day to the 
house of Surendra. There are some 
de\otees with him. It is almost even- 
ing. Before coming here, the Master 


was taking rest in the afternoon at the 
house of Manomohan. 

The devotees have assembled in the 
parlour room of Surendra’s house. It 
is situated on the first floor. Mahendra 
Goswami, Bholanath Pal and others of 
the neighbourhood are present. Srijut 
Keshab Sen was to eome, but he eould 
not. Srijut Trailokya Sannyal of the 
Brahmo Samaj and some other Brahmo 
devotees have come. 

There is a cotton fabric spread over 
the floor of the parlour, which again 
has been covered by a large sheet of 
linen. Over the linen there is a fine 
carpet with a bolster placed on it. 
Surendra leads the Master to the room 
and requests him to take his seat on the 
carpet. The Master refuses to do so 
and sits by the side of Mahendra 
Goswami. Sri Ramakrishna used to 
attend every day the Parnyanam* that 
was held in the garden-house of Jadn 
Mallick. The Parayanam was held for 
several months. 

Mahendra (idsu'aiai (to llic devoloes): 
‘T lived with him almost eontiiniiilly 
for several months. I have ne\er m' ii 
a great man like liiin ! His Realization, 
are not of the common order.’ 

Hri Raaidkrishiia (to the Goswami}: 
‘Don’t say like this. 1 am the lowts- 
of the low, the poorest of the pool'; t 
am the servant of Ilis servants. 
Krishna alone is great. 

‘The undifferciitialed Sachehidaiianda 
(Brahman) and Lord Sri Krishna arc 
one and the same. The water of the 
sea looks blue from a distance, but go 
near it and you will find that it has 
no colour. He who appears as quali- 
fied is again beyond all attributes. Ho 
is both the Absolute and the relative. 

‘Why is it that Sri Krishna has three 

‘ The complete reading of any Parana, 
such as the Bhagavata, with due rituals an 
ceremonies. 
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bends in His body? It is due to His 
extreme love for Radha. 

^That which is Brahman is also called 
Kali, the Primal Energy, when It 
creates, sustains, and destroys. 
Krishna and Kali arc identical. The 
ultimate Reality is one. All else is Its 
play or manifestation. 

The Way to God-realization 

‘lie can be seen. One with a pure 
heart can sec Him. The mind becomes 
impure by its attachment to lust and 
gold. 

‘Everything lies with the mind. It 
is like a white cloth fresh from the 
wash, and may be dyed in any colour 
you dip it in. Wisdom and ignorance 
arc qualities of the mind. Such and 
such a man lias gone astray means that 
his mind has been coloured by evil 
though Ls.’ 

Srijut Trailokya Sannyal and other 
Bralmio devotees come and take their 
scats now, 

Surendra comes with a garland to 
put it round the neck of Sri Rama- 
krishiia. The Master takes the garland 
ill his hand, but throws it aside. With 
tears in his eyes, Surendra retires to 
Ihe western verandah and sits there. 
Ham, Manomohaii, and others follow 
him there. With wounded feelings, 
Surendra says, ‘1 am really angry. A 
Hrahmin coming from the locality that 
he does, how can he know the value of 
these things ! The garland has cost me 
a good amount. In a lit of anger 1 
said, Let the garlands be put round 
others* necks. Now I realize my fault. 
God cannot be pleased with money. 
He is away from one under the grip of 
piide and vanity. I have got pride in 


me and so, why should he accept my 
offerings ! I have no desire to live.’ 
As he speaks tears roll down his cheeks 
and flood his chest. 

Inside the room, Trailokya is singing 
and the Master is dancing in a state of 
divine ecstasy. He takes up the 
garland thrown off before and wears it 
round his neck. With the garland in 
one hand and the other hand waving, 
he sings and dances. 

Surendra is beside himself with joy 
at the sight that the Master is dancing 
with the garland round his neck. 
Thinks he within himself, ‘The Lord is 
the destroyer of pride of the haughty, 
but is a friend of the poor and the 
lowly.* 

The Master sings; 

‘Behold, the two brothers have come 
who shed tears while uttering the 
very word Hari (God); 
They offer love even to those inimical; 
They go into ecstasies over the name of 
God and throw others into the 

same; 

They embrace one and all in love — even 

a pariah; 

They are the two brothers of Briiidaban 

born again.’ 

Many of the devotees are dancing 
with the Master. All have now 
resumed their seats and are conversing 
on various spiritual topics. The Master 
says to Surendra, ‘Will you not give 
me anything to eat?* He gets up and 
goes to the inner apartment of the 
house. The ladies of the house come 
and bow down to him in great 
reverence. The Master takes some 
refreshments and after a little rest, 
leaves for Dakshiiieswar. 



SOCIAL JUSTICE AND RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


Prophets have appeared in all climes 
and in all ages. Everyone of them 
held that he came to fulfil and not to 
destroy. They accepted the heritage 
that came down to them from the past 
and added J;heir own quota to it. 
They also claimed a universality to 
their message. It was not to be con- 
fined to a single country or a single 
racial unit but was to be the possession 
of all mankind. Prophets were the 
exponents of spiritual truths. They 
were the mediators between heaven 
and earth. They justified the ways of 
Gotl to man. In the early epochs of 
human civilization when mankind had 
not learned to differentiate between the 
various ways in which the human mind 
could approach the eternal problems of 
existence, the prophet, the poet and 
the philosopher were classed together. 
The mental and moral sciences were 
not differentiated from the objective 
sciences either. The wise man, the 
sage, was considered to be the reposi- 
tory of all. wisdom. He was also the 
seer, who had the inner vision to dis- 
cern things that lay outside the ken of 
the ordinary man. The highest truths 
were uttered in the rhythmic language 
of poetry. Poetry did not confine 
itself to the singing of earthly love and 
earthly beauty but rose high and sang 
of heavenly love and heavenly beauty. 
Heroes became demigods, and a passing 
episode which manifested the glory of 
a nation in war or peace was fashioned 
by the poets to something of permanent 
value to inspire the people ever after 
to noble deeds and high aspirations. 
Nations came to possess their Sagas, 
their Vedas, their sacred scriptures, in 
short their great national books which 


contained records of their highest 

achievements in thought and action. 

* * * 

Ancient Hebrew, Greek and Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Arabic, as well as Egyptian 
and Assyrian and such other languages 
which have now become obsolete have 
been acclaimed as sacred languages by 
their votaries for they contained some 
of the noblest utterances of humanity. 
The Great Spirit continues to reveal It- 
self through living tongues and many 
noble thoughts have been uttered and 
arc being uttered through the languages 
which humanity is using to-day, but 
‘distance lends enchantment to the 
view’ and humanity reveres the past 
and fails to see the beauty that lies 
close at hand. All great poetry is 
pregnant with thought, no matter in 
what age or in what country the poet 
Jiv'ed. The plays of George Ifernard 
Shaw and Henrik Ibsen reveal to us I he 
hidden springs of human action quite 
as effectively as the plays of Aeschylus 
and Euripides, Sophocles and Shakes- 
peare, Kalidasa and Bhuvubhiili. 
Modern science is indeed more inspir- 
ing than the spceulaticins of aiicioiii 
'natural philosophers. We hap])cn In 
possess a more intimate knowledge of 
our planet and of the heavenly bodies 
than was possessed by the astronomers 
and geograjihers of ancient times. 
Traversing backwards in time the 
moderns have unravelled the records of 
the past and hjive a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the rise and growth of 
nations and also of the forces that 
brought about their decay and dissolu- 
tion. In spite of all these great 
advances in the knowledge of the 
external world and notwithstanding the 
fact that the lessons of the past lie un- 
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ravelled before them, the nations of the 
modern world have not solved their 
social problems in any way better than 
the ancients. Class hatreds, racial 
jealousies, the exploitation of the weak 
by tbe strong, religious animosities, 
and such other anti-social tendencies 
are as rampant to-day as they were 
centuries ago. Why have men failed 
lo be drawn closer together? What is 
it that drives nations to commit acts of 
aggression against other nations? In 
short, why is civilization drifting back- 
wards to savagery by bombing itself 
out of existence ? At this critical 
y)oriod of the history of the human race, 
it might be profitable to give some 

thought to this matter. 

« # « 

What is the secret of that corporate 
life which would possess the potential- 
ity to grow wider and wider until it 
embraces the whole of the human race ? 
We have chairs in many universities to 
carry on investigations into problems 
bearing on human relationships. Wc 
have an army of specialists in the 
sciences relating to human life and 
human endeavour. There arc the 

behaviourists, the gestalt psychologists, 
the psycho-analysts, the positivists, the 
humanists, the Darwinians, the 
liiiTnarckians and so forth. Our capa- 
city for specialization has gone on end- 
lessly in other directions also. Men of 
our age consider it worth while to give 
a whole life-time to the study of 
subjects such as the pigmentation on 
the wings of butterflies, the polychrome 
pottery of ancient Crete and so on. 
Our laws have developed to such an 
extent that in all countries, battalions 
of lawyers arc ceaselessly engaged in 
lighting out cases and making fat 
incomes for themselves. Like the 
squirrel in the revolving cage the 
modern man has traversed far in the 
realms of knowledge, without getting 


anywhere near the source of all knowl- 
edge. He even doubts the very 
existence^ of the source. Analysing 
endlessly he has seen the parts atid has 
failed to see the whole. He has closely 
studied the phenomena of nature but 
the meaning behind the phenomena 
has escaped his attention. He often 
puts up a fight for the forms and empty 
conventions of religion but the spirit 
underlying the form has eluded his 
grasp. Poor deluded mortal ! His 

greeds and ambitions arc centred 
round the possessions and enjoyments 
of this world. He laughs at the saint 
or mystic who speaks of another, pay- 
ing back the compliment by calling the 
man of religion, a vain chaser of 
shadows. Yet, the man of the world, 
whose valued possessions and enjoy- 
ments can only be secured in a har- 
monious corporate life here^ in this 
world, lias not found it possible to solve 
that all-important problem. 

* * # 

The modern man exhibits intellectual 
imbecility when he breaks into a 

bellicose mood and sings that bluster- 
ing music-hall song ending with the 
refrain: ‘We don’t want to fight, but, 
by Jingo if wc do.’ He seldom realizes 
the fact that jingoism leads to mutual 
destruction. The daily paper announ- 
ces the slaughter of one millioc 
Germans and a quarter of a million 
Russians. The man who reads his 

paper at the breakfast tabic gives no 
further thought to the matter. He 
may puss judgement on the million and 
a quarter of dead men by saying, ‘It 
serves them right.’ The present con- 
flict in the West has clearly shown that 
it is not only nations that arc at strife 
but also groups within the same nation. 
The Quislings were fully prepared to 
hand over their countries to the enemy. 
We have also seen friends becoming 
enemies and enemies becoming friends. 
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Surely we are a confused people living 
in an extremely chaotic world. Some 
of our elderly statesmen say# that we 
have to re-establish a Christian civiliza- 
tion to' make the human rave settle 
down to pcaee and prosperity. There 
by, of course, they eoncede the fact 
that just at present the teachings of 
Christ have ceased to exert any tangible 
influence among the warring nations of 
the West. "These statesmen probably 
think that Christianity will re-establish 
the old conditions and make the world 
safe for themselves and their children. 
‘Gentle Jesus meek and mild’ is the 
nursery version of the personality of the 
founder of Christianity. The men who 
guided the Roman Empire in the early 
centuries of the Christian era knew 
what a powerful influence that persona- 
lity wielded in overturning the esta- 
blished order, by raising the lowly and 
the oppressed and pushing down the 
privileged from their pedestals. Let us 
lee briefly how that divine power 
worked for social justice and equality 
among men. 

« « # 

The early Christians lived a commu- 
nistic life. They formed one family. 
The brotherhood of those who professed 
the faith was not a distant ideal but an 
immediate reality. The glorious ex- 
ample of the Master was before them. 
The new faith admitted the learned 
and the illiterate, the freeman and the 
sla\^, publicans and sinners as well as 
saints and anchorites, all on a footing 
of equality. They shared their worldly 
goods by handing over their ])ossessions 
to the community and drawing from it 
their bare maintenance. Such an eco- 
nomic order brought about a social 
organization which recognized the 
equality of all the members. Every 
individual counted. ^ Within the 
members who professed the faith, there 
were no class distinctions; neither was 


there any racial prejudice. The Church 
sought no temporal power. Caesar’s 
claims aiid God’s claims were kept 
strictly separate. With the accumula- 
tion of wealth and the monopolizing of 
all learning, the Church found itself in 
conflict with the men who held temporal 
power. In some cases it compromised, 
elsewhere it set up a deliancc. Schisms 
resulted and Christendom bccanu* 
divided. The Inquisition, the burning 
of the heretics’ at the slake, the pIScsccu- 
tion of the Roman Catholics by the 
Protestants and such other anti-social 
acts followed. Holy wars and Crusades 
were prompted by tlie hidden motiva; 
of uniting Christendom by turning it 
against the followers of unother faith. 
Love gave place to hate. From being 
a universal religimi, Chrislianity boeame 
transformed into a narrow dogmatism 
which subdivided itself into hundn'ds 
of warring creeds. 

» # 

Religions intolerance in the [)ast hrl 
fo the setting up of religions oligarchies. 
The Pope of Christendom had the power 
to make and unmake kings. Tlir 
breaking away of whole countries fmai 
the Church may be traced to the 
exercising of this power. In the presf nl 
day, the only country in which supreme 
temporal power is combined with 

supreme spiritual power is Tibet, wlan; 

the Dalai Lama is the sovercigj) ruler 
of the country and also the sjiirilual 
father of all his subjects. The supreme 
pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church 
holds suzerainty over the narrow con- 
fines of the Vatican Stale. The millions 
of men who arc his spiritual eliildrui 
owe allegiance to the governments ol 
their own countries. All modern demo- 
cratic countries give freedom of 

conscience to all citizens. In doing so 
they guarantee communal harmony ami 
social peace. No social unit can isolate 
itself from its neighbours. This 
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necessitates that the eitizens' of free 
democratic countries should learn to 
respect the religious faiths of their 
neighbours. The individual citizen has 
the right to practise his religion in his 
own way provided he does not wound 
the susceptibilities of bis fellow citizens. 
Men who grow up in democratic tradi- 
tions come to realize that justice which 
is implanted in all human hearts is a 
better basis h)r social life than narrow 
religioiis doctrines and dogmas. Citi- 
zens of a democratic State have closer 
ties than men who are engaged in a co- 
n])erativc commercial enterprise. The 
latter can break off their connection at 
will, whereas the former cannot. 
Hence arises the necessity for mutual 
understanding. All class-war is un- 
democratic. There should be true 
I'el low-feeling among all the citizens. 
Minorilies should be treated as part of 
I lie people. They should also behave 
as such and should not ask for, nor be 
given ]>ri\ileges which mark them off 
from their fellow citizens. The solida- 
rity of the Stale can be maintained by 
dis]»ensing justice and not by conferring 
favours. In all democratic States cdu- 
calioii and other nation-building acti- 
vilics arc [he concern of ail the 
eitizens. Civic and national conscious- 
Jiess can only be developed by all 
eilizens meeting upon a common plat- 
form, rising above racial, linguistic and 
religious differences. Religious tolera- 
tion is a necessary concomitant of the 
di.velopment of democracy. 

« « « 

The rich, who as a rule send their 
eliildreii to ex])cnsive schools, often 
grudge paying the taxes meant for the 
education of tlie poor man’s children. 
They fail to see the inter-dcpendeiicc of 
the various social units until a war 
eomes and the truth is brought home to 
them that the poor man’s son has to 
*narch on to the battle-field for protect- 


ing the interests of the nation as a 
whole. The measures* taken for ensur- 
ing public health are directly beneficial 
to all classes of citizens; the incidence 
of taxation is, of course, heavier on the 
rich who own more houses and other 
taxable property. Charity, either 
organized or individual, is another 
means by which social justice is done 
to the less fortunate by those who 
possess more of the World’s goods. 
Religion is a great equalizer. By 
enjoining charity and neighbourly love 
it makes the rich give away with good 
grace and the poor accept the gift with 
thankfulness. Where the religious 
spirit pervades violent revolutions in 
the social order do not take place. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
gives the solution to all our social and 
religious problems. To practise the 
virtue of neighbourliuess it is not 
necessary to reconstitute society on a 
class-less, caste-less basis; nor is there 
much advantage in introducing legisla- 
tion to break down all existing barriers. 
What is wanted is a little widening of 
ilie heart. The good Samaritan, in the 
parable related in the Bible, had com- 
passion on the wayfarer. lie dressed 
his wounds, carried him to an inn and 
provided for his wants. Such fellow- 
feeling rising above caste and creed 

constitutes good neighbourliness. 

# » » 

The following prayer for all creeds 
appeared in the of the East 

about fourteen years ago. 

‘Almighty God — ^We who are of differ- 
ent races and faiths desire to realize 
together Thy Fatherhood and our kin- 
ship with each other. In our differences 
we find thaf many of our hopes, our 
fears, our aspirations are one. Thou art 
our Father and we are Thy children. 
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*We are heartily sorry for the mists 
of fear, envy, hatred, suspicion and 
greed which have blinded our eyes and 
thrust us asunder. May the light that 
comes from Thee scatter these mists, 
cleanse our hearts, and give health to 
our spirits. Teach us to put away all 
bitterness and to walk together in the 
ways o^ human friendship. 

*Open our eyes to see that as nature 
abounds in variation, so differences in 
human beings make for richness in the 
common life. May we give honour 
where honour is due, regardless of race, 
colour or circumstance. Deepen our 
respect for unlikeness and our eagerness 
to understand one another. Through 
the deeper unities of the spirit in 
sympathy, insight and co-operation, 
may we transcend our differences. May 
we gladly share with each other our 
best gift and together seek for a human 
world fashioned in good under Thy 
guidance. Amen.’ 

This prayer was signed by three 
ministers of religions, belonging to the 
Roman Catholic, .Jewish, and Methodist 
Episcopal persuasions. It is worth 
noting that differences in human beings 
make for richness in the coinnion life 
and that we transcend our differences 
thrf)ugh the deeper unities of the spirit 

in sympathy, insight and co-operafion. 

« » • 

The immanence of God in all crea- 
tion is accepted by most of the great 
religious. The Vedantist holds that the 
Atman is the indweller in the bodies of 
all; the Christian speaks of the Church 
as the body of Christ who dwells in 
the inmost hearts of all the members; 
the Suhs among the Muslims interpret 
the unity of God by saying that He 
alone has being and the whole of crea- 
tion is His manifestation. The higher 
thoughts of all great fcli^ons converge 
to the same point. Knowing the higher 
truths, the intellectually emancipated 


man frees himself from all piejudices. 
Children and the pure in heart easily 
conceive of God as the common 
Father of all mankind and thereby rise 
above all narrowness. Men who possess 
neither intellectual emancipation nor 
purity of heart create discord by per- 
ceiving differences. We should learn to 
love and revere all great prophets and 
all disinterested workers who are 
builders of unity. The realization of 
the unity of mankind may come to us 
through philosophical knowledge, self- 
less service and friendliness and com- 
passion that transcends the barriers of 
caste and creed. The fine arts and the 
sciences should become the hand- 
maidens of religion. Comte believed 
that it will be possible to harmojiize 
the idealism of the Greeks, the religiuus 
enthusiasm of the Middle Ages and the 
luxuriant naturalism of the Renaissance. 
The time is ripe for a wider synthesis. 
When the Caesars ruled in Rome, the 
West had scarcely any idea of the con- 
temporary civilizations that flour isheil 
in the East. The East was also ignor- 
ant of the West. Such isolation wms 
possible in the past. Now owing to I he 
dcvclojnnent of rapid means c)f com- 
munication, all parts of the world have 
been brought closer together. The East 
must understand W'estcrii culture aiul 
Ihc West likewise should learn to 
evaluate the cultural treasures of the 
East. The mutual understanding ran 
only be secured by sympathy, insight 
and co-opcratioii. The prophets of all 
nations exhort us to rise above the 
entanglements of matter and realize onr 
spiritual unity in God. 

Life is a whole. The poet and the 
mystic who view it as a whole grasj) 
the meaning of life. They proceed from 
lesser truths to greater truths by « 
method of synthesis. The man of intel- 
lect attempts to study the world around 
him by analysing it into parts; he loses 
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sight of the whole and thereby misses 
to comprehencf the meaning of the 
whole. Is the universe a eosmos in 
which the parts have their signiAcance 
only ill relation to the whole or is it a 
chaos of conflietiiig forees that possess 
no dcAnit'c aim or purpose? The per- 
ception of the fact that orflcr pervades 
the universe and that the whole of 
creation is moving towards one ultimate 
goal invests individual life with a new 
meaning and a new signiAcance. By 
an uneanjpcious herd instinct, even the 
ignorant man develops a loyalty to the 
group to which he belongs. Tliat very 
loyalty impels him to be inimical to 
other groups. The tribal god is a 
jealous god, for the infant societies 
which conceived the tribal god did not 
possess the vision of humanity as a 
whole. The prophets came and preach- 
ed the brotherhood of man and the 
glorious destiny that is awaiting the 
race as a whole. The little tribal vani- 
ties which men developed in an earlier 
stage did not permit them to view the 


whole. The Aryan and the Dasyu, the 
Jew and the Gentile, the Muslim and 
the KaAr, the Christian and the Heathen 
are the vestiges of old tribal vanities. 
These vanities based upon blind preju- 
dice hide the face of truth and make 
men forget the universal teachings of 
the prophets. .Hinduism preaches the 
divinity of man, perhaps much more 
emphatically than any other religion 
docs. But, what do we see in practice ? 
We see the votaries- of this noble reli- 
gion stultifying themselves before the 
public opinion of the world by brand- 
ing one group of the adherents of their 
faith as untouchables. Can the tyranny 
of priest-craft go further? Renascent 
Hinduism should take immediate steps 
to remove the curse of un touch ability 
and do social justice to all its adherents. 
It should also be tolerant to all religions 
and respect all religions not merely in 
theory but in practice. 

Mayavati, 

18 July 1041 


INDIA’S EPOCHS IN WORLD-CULTURE 

By Professor Dr. Benoy Kumak Sarkar 

(Cvncluih'd from the previous issue) 


>if 

India’s Aunnrss in the Modern 
World 

I wish now to invito your attention 
lo the ideological empire of the 
twentieth century which wc Indians — 
Hindus and Mussalmuiis - have coiii- 
nienced establishing, — although f(»r the 
time being on rather modest basis,- - 
hi Asia, Europe, Africa and last but 
not least America. This new empire is 
the second ideological contribution of 
India to world-culture. It is at present 
only in its rough, crude and humble 
beginnings. But I want to be perfectly 
8 


clear about the fact that even without 
political domination, nay, political free- 
dom, it is possible to inAuence, convert, 
capture and conquer the world in ideas, 
ideals, arts and sciences. 

In the twentieth century wc arc living 
under conditions of military-political 
.subjection. Is it not ridiculous to think 
that a people that militarily and poli- 
tically belongs to nii alien empire should 
itself be credited with having established 
an ichpological i^ipire in the world ? 
My answer to this and allied questions 
has already been furnished by the 
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experiences of ideological world-imperial- 
ism discussed above. We have histori- 
cal evidences to the effect that ideologi- 
cal influence, conquest or domination is 
not necessarily a correlate of politick 
activities. 

We need not appeal always to the 
history of. other epochs or other peoples 
in regard to human progress. Let us 
take the objective facts of India in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
There is no doubt, let me repeat, that 
India is a subject country. And yet 
who, endowed with the objective sense, 
can doubt that the Indian people has 
been making progress in the same sense 
and along the same lines — although not 
perhaps to the same extent — as all the 
other peoples including the politically 
and militarily most dominant ? The 
progress can be demonstrated by indices 
of all sorts. 

It should be necessary at the outset 
to bid adieu to sentimentalizings about 
the alleged golden age in old India’s 
epochs of military-political freedom. In 
regard to the economic situation you 
and I have to answer questions like 
the following: Did the Marathas enjoy 
greater prosperity under Shivaji and 
Baji Rao than to-day ? Did the Bengalis 
enjoy greater prosperity in the days of 
AH Vardi Khan or Vijayasena? Did 
the Punjabis enjoy greater prosperity 
under the Khalsas or Anandapala? Did 
the people of Madras enjoy greater 
prosperity under Tipu Sultan or Rajendra 
Chola? Statistically it is impossible to 
prove that India in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has been becoming 
poorer and poorer. By all objective 
tests — in the matter of transport, export 
and import, agricultural output, manu- 
factures and semi-manufactures, hous- 
ing, all sorts of articles for consump- 
tion, even in the matter of the dhoti 
which you and I wear — ^by every econo- 
mic index, it is possible to demonstrate 


that even in spite of tlje foreigp rule 
fiidia h4| ^ been progressing in * the 
economic domain.* 

It is not my science to furnish argu- 
ments in justification of. jpolitical-nMli- 
tary subjection: Nor is' it necessary 
for me to wax eloquent over the bless- 
ings of sovereignty in external and 
internal affairs. The glories of political 
freedom are by all means to be accepted 
as first postulates. Politics is indeed a 
force in human affairs and a powerful 
force. Freedom is a necessity for all 
mankind. But politics is not the only 
force. There are other forces not less 
powerful than freedom. A free country 
is not necessarily rich, nor is a subject 
country necessarily poor. However 
creative, inspiring and powerful politi- 
cal freedom may be as a spiritual and 
material force, it cannot, pragmatically 
considered, be taken to be the exclusive 
determinant in human civilization. A 
political interpretation of history in an 
Advaita or monistic manner is as un- 
tenable as a monistic economic inter- 
pretation or a monistic Frcinlian 
determinism. 

I am convinced that we have to-day 
the beginnings of a new Indian Fimpire, 
— a new Indian nucleus of world- 
influences — which bids fair to he a 
worthy continuation of the ideological 
empire of the ancient and medieval 
Hindus. True it is that in the 
nineteenth century there was a great 
break in Indian creativity and culture- 
making desire and power. After the 
overthrow of Tipu Sultan and Baji Rao, 
and later, of Ranjit Singh, the entire 
Indian mentality became undoubtedly 
and almost entirely pessimistic. From 
one end of the country to the other, 
people lost all hopes. Was there any- 
thing to be done? European scholars, 
those ^friends of India,’ came to us 
&B ^eachers and we went to their coun- 
try^ as pupils, as learners and we were 
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taught that our forefathers down to ^ 
1757, 1818, or 1857 were Quito worthless 
people; and we were askedTto believe 
that the East was fundamentally 
different frdkn the West, and that 
there was nothing in common between 
the two. ‘You, Orientals,* they said, 
you do not understand life, human 
beings, the earth, this world of ours. 
You do not understand secular interests, 
forts and fortifications, health and 
sanitation, construction of roads, village 
organization, family life, law and 
polity. These are much too material 
things for your mentality. The spiri- 
tual genius of India has always 
considered them to be beneath notice.* 
May be, why, almost certainly the 
Indians of that generation were 
flattered by such remarks coming from 
the Western ‘friends of India,* from 
men like Max Muller, for example. 

What, according to these Westerns, 
were the Orientals fit for? They con- 
ferred on Asia and especially on India 
the glory of extra-mundane achieve- 
ments, the credit of understanding in 
an extraordinary degree the affairs of 
the other world, the spirit, the soul, 
communion with the divine, and what 
not. ‘Don’t you see,* said they in 
a seemingly appreciative manner, ‘how 
wonderful the Indian intuition is ? How 
exquisite and fine is the work of the 
Indian imagination ! Your fnrte lies in 
the life after death. You are past 
masters in that life. Your brain is 
used to the super-sensual, the esoteric, 
the refined and delicate concerns of the 
transcendental world. Stick to that as 
your splendid patrimony. Don’t soil 
your hands by touching the materialis- 
tic and dirty things of the life below.* 
That was the philosophy that Europe 
and America administered, not in 
homoeopathic doses, but in big allo- 
pathic doses, to the intellectuals., 6! 
India, those who later became ^ the 


guardians of our morals and dominat- 
ing personalities in our midst. 

Naturally, as a consequence, the East, 
In^ia, was regarded as just a continent 
dt molly-coddles and slaves to be 
dominated by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. In foreign countries a man 
from the East meant a coolie, An Indian 
was equivalent to a slave. In Europe 
and America an Indian at best meant 
only a student, just a learner .going 
there for an academic degree and coming 
back with a certificate written by a 
white hand, to be cashed in the cul- 
tural stock exchanges of India, — Gov- 
ernment offices and such other establish- 
ments — for a job of Rs. 250 to Rs. 1,250 
per month. 

All the same, the Indians — both 
Hindus and Mussalmans — were not un- 
happy to be thus entrusted by Eur- 
Americans with the glorious respon- 
sibility of managing the affairs of the 
Divine Communion. This was the 
position of India down to a particular 
time. But even India, often gullible as 
she is, could not be fooled all the time. 
The situation had to change, and it did 
change. How could the transformation 
be accoinplUhed ? How did Eur- 
Amcricans as well as Indians get 
dobamboozled into the realities of the 
world-situation How did the West- 
erns as well as the Indians themselves 
come to realize that the Indians were 
human beings of flesh and blood and 
not some messengers of God? 

The opportunity came when in 1893 a 
mammoth clearing-house of cultures 
was convoked on the shores of the lake 
of Michigan at Chicago in the U.S.A. It 
was the meeting-place of about 5,000 
men and women. There were the theo- 
logians and religious preachers, social 
scientists, anthropologists, philosophers, 
and natural scientists of the two hemis- 
pheres present. Most of them were 
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white but a few were yellow and brown 
like ourselves. That -cul turpi exchange 
also counted among its members 
millionaires and milliardaires, '^big 
businessmen, transportation experts, 
engineers, chemists and mill-owners. It 
was this assembly of 6,000 Americans, 
Europeans and Asians that received for 
the first time a rude shock of a peculiar 
character. The rude shock was due to 
a bomb-shell throw’ii in the midst of 
that huge pandemonium declaring the 
equality between East and West. For 
the first time in the history of modern 
civilization and after the o^•erthrow of 
Baji Rao and Hanjit Singh was heard 
the voice of Young India in and through 
that bomb-shell. Jt was the voice of 
a human being, not an csoleric creature 
dealing in the goods of the other world. 

What he talked was perha])s not clear 
to many. But how he talked -the 
manner of his talk — was j)ereeplible to 
all. Tt was challenging, it was u call 
to arms. The voice was that of modern 
India, an India bent upon a moral and 
intellectual tug of w^ar with the world 
to-day. The audience had come to a 
Parliament of Religions. The iin])act 
of that boinbrshell w^as religious no 
doubt, but more than religious too. It 
cf^vered the inlerests of entire human 
life, embracing as it did the whole pro- 
blem of iiiter-raeial contacts. The 
bomb-shell may be said to have 
announced to the wwUh pandemonium 
as follows: You, Eur-Amorieans, 
from now on be ready to consider your- 
selves to be the pupils of Asia and, of 
course, of India also as the creator of 
modern values;* — just as we arc not 
ashamed to declare ourselves as the 
pupils of Eur-America. Reciprocal 
discipleship or reciprocal mastership is 
to be the relation from now on. No 
one-sided superiority or inferiority com- 
plex is to rule the international pattern 
to-morrow and day after to-morrow.* 


That was, so to say, the Monroe Doc- 
trine for Asia in the spiritual realm. 

^ It went so to Say, in the following 
strain: ‘You, Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, must not think that you are born 
to dominate Asia for all the centuries. 
Just note that you, Europeans and 
Americans, whether men or women, 
millionaires or multi-millionaires, an^ 
not going to have a greater domination 
on our Asian soil in the field of arts 
and sciences, morals, manners and 
sentimenls than the Asians, although 
we are politically subject to some of 
yourselves, can have on Eur-American 
soil. We are going to dominate you 
ideologically to the same extent and in 
the same sense as you dominate ns in 
the same field, although in military- 
political matters you happen to be oiir 
masters for the time being. If yon 
want that our ideologies should be off 
Europe and America, from now on 
your ideologies should also be off Asia.’ 
This is tlic ideological Monroe Doctrine 
from the Asian side. The doctrine was 
enunciated for the first time in the 
history of modern civili/alioii by a 
young man like many of the ju'oplc 
j>reseiit to-night. That young man was 
born on the banks of the sonlhern 
Ganges and lie was at one** reeogni/**! 
as a re-creator of values, as a re-niak(‘r 
of inankiml, as a world-con* juen)r. I 
refer to Swanii Vivekananda. 

I am not quoting the exact words of 
Vivekananda at the Purliament of 
Religions, Chicago. I am simply call- 
ing up before you my interpretation of 
the entire personality of Vivekananda, 
— the apostle of India’s might, the 
exponent of modern India’s values- -in 
its orientations to the combined intelli- 
gence of Europe and America. What- 
ever may have been his topics* and 
whatever his words, the audience dis- 
l&ovcred in this specimen of modern 
Indian manhood the determination of 
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Indians to struggle forward like human 
beings and get recognized as world- 
champions. It is not necessary for me 
to inquire into the question as to 
whether Vivekananda spoke about the 
Upanishads or the Vedanta, the Gita or 
Ramakrishna. That, certainly, he did. 
But whether he spoke about ancient 
timey or modern times is for my pur- 
pose not the most important thing. 
What concerns mo most is the total 
impact of Vivekananda the man on 
those 5,000 human beings, and on the 
millions of newspaper readers in the 
United States during the Parliament of 
Religions week and after. It was the 
picture of a human being addressing 
human beings and getting respected as 
a human being on t(‘rms of equality. 
It was not the Upanishads or the 
Vedanta that won recognition in that 
world -arena. The rceognition of the 
Parliament and the people was eoii- 
ferred on the Young India of flesh and 
blood. The boldness of his challenge 
and the power of his conviction left 
no doubt that India did not live in the 
past but was virile enough to carve out 
an address for herself in the world of 
to-day. Vivekananda was accepted by 
Eur-Anierica as a modern man, as a 
philosf)])her capable of solving modern 
problems in cc^-operation with Western 
thinkers. 

VivckanaTula is the man who for tlu- 
first time in modern times succeeded 
in having the claims of modern India 
to creativity recognized by Eur- 
Amcrica and recognized as a eoutributor 
to the cultural expansion of mankind. 
Vivekananda was recognized as a world- 
power in America and also in Europe. 
He started the epoch of India’s influ- 
ences on modern nations. Further, he 
proved that in spite of a eountr, being 
poor and in spite of its being a slave, it 
was possible for it to influence, to con- 
vert and to conquer the world. The 


beginnings of a new Indian Empire were 
thereby laid in no mistakablc manner. 

I call it the Ramakrishna Empire. 

■ 

The Ramakrishna Empire 

The desire and the power of the 
Indian people to create and to domi- 
nate in the world of modern values 
have been in evidence uninterruptedly 
since the event of 1893. The ‘ideas 
of 1905’ constitute an important land- 
mark as embodying in a concrete form 
on the Indian soil the spirit of world- 
conquest manifested by Vivekananda 
in the U.S.A. In 1910 it is possible to 
itemize the lines and amount of advance 
achieved during the last thirty-five 
years. 

The progress that w'e have been able 
to accomplish during the last fifty 
years, especially since the glorious 
Bengali revolution of 1905, — the 
Sundcshi movenjcnt, the Swaraj revolu- 
tion of Young India, — the progress that 
has been achieved in industrialization, 
banking, insurance, commerce, etc. as 
\vell as in scientiiie researches, in acti- 
vities on the international plane is 
sinnething of which any people in the 
vrorld can be proud. The political, 
ecoiiomie and eultural activities of 
Indians din’ing the last thirty-five years 
are being watched by the entire world. 
What wc are doing at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras or Laliore is attracting 
notice among all nations. It is being 
studied in Now York, Tokyo, Berlin, 
Paris and la.^t but not least in London. 
It Avill not do to be blind to the reality 
that our thoughts, our aims and our 
movements arc already w’orld -commo- 
dities. This little trade union move- 
ment over Iv. re and that little political 
activity over there arc all being com- 
mented upon T!! the newspapers of the 
AVoiUh India has succeeded in esta- 
blishing world-contacts. You and I are 
thus not tiny little to be crushed 
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out of existence according to the whims 
of a particular group of individuals 
living in a certain corner of the earth. 
India is a power — of course, a jiiiiior 
power — among the powers of the 
world. She is influencing mankind in 
many directions although, no doubt, as 
yet not in a powerful manner. But 
men with eyes in East and West can 
see that Young India is already a crea- 
tive force and has been establishing an 
address among the Vishwa-Shakti 
(world-forces) in the realm of ideas, 
ideals and creativities of the. ideological 
type. 

To-day there is hardly any journal of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geo- 
logy, botany, zoology, medicine or the 
other natural sciences conducted by 
Europeans and Americans which is not 
publishing something by an Indian 
scholar or which does not review the 
work done by Indian scholars. Our 
Indian antiquarians and historians as 
well as researchers in the other human 
and social sciences have also come of 
age and have been recognized by Euro- 
pean and American savants as their 
peers. This is a thing which was un- 
known even down to 1905. In all these 
arts and sciences Indians are not mere 
learners but have grown — although not 
in very large numbers yet — into 
teachers also. It is an aspect of world- 
domination in the sense of equality and 
constructive co-operation between East 
and West which has to be visualized in 
connection with the new Indian Empire 
of the twentieth century. Vivekananda 
was the founder of this new Indian 
Empire because in my opinion previous 
to him hardly any Indian had ever been 
recognized in Europe and America as a 
world-conquerfbg force. 

This new Indian Empire is not iden- 
tical and is not to be confounded with 
the influences of ancient Indian culture 
on the Eur-American culture of the last 


century and a half as noticeable in the 
romantic movement, *new thought’ 
cults, theosophy, vegetarianism and so 
forth. The modern West’s interest in 
the old East, in the Asian literature, 
art, philosophy, etc. of bygone days, 
and in Orientalism as a branch of 
archaeological and antiquarian investi- 
gations is certainly an important fea- 
ture in the contemporary contacts 
between India and Eur-Araerica. But 
Vivekanancla’s pioneering goes ' much 
beyond this. Tt ushers in a new era of 
modern India’s creations in the arts and 
sciences and co-operation with the 
modern West in the new problems of 
mankind. 

Vivekananda is the first man to esta- 
blish that empire, and it is lucky that 
with Vivekananda that empire did not 
cease to exist. He succeeded in leaving 
behind him a tradition of self-sacrifice, 
of the glorious \ow' of poverty, of 
spirituality combined with organizing 
power, and that tradition is embodied 
to-day in one of his creations, the 
Ramakrishna Mission. The activities of 
this Mission have reached in a somewhat 
stable albeit modest form several coun- 
tries of Europe including England. 
The Mission is represented in South 
America also. In the United Slates of 
Am(»rica it has centres in nearly a dozen 
cities. As is well known, the Mission 
has of course a nctw^ork of institutions 
throughout India and Ceylon as well as 
Burma and the Federated Malaya 
States. Outside of Indian and Asian 
frontiers these institutions h»ive served 
--although not yet in very considerable 
proportions, — to bring the Eur-Ameri- 
can intellectuals, publicists, and cul- 
ture-leaders into regular intercourse with 
the organizers of the Ramakrishna 
Order Xs well as other Indian scholars, 
businessmen and travellers. Contacts 
between East and West are thereby 
being maintained in Western centres of 
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learning, commerce and politics on 
terms of equality and mutual good will. 
An international co-operation of this type 
had never been attempted in modern 
times previous to the establishment of 
this new Greater India. This is why I 
have often described the Swamis of the 
Ramakrishna Mission as constituting the 
International Spiritual Service and the 
International Social Service of India. 
This body of cultural and ideological 
workers is not less profoundly cons- 
tructive and significant for India and 
the world than the Indian Civil Service 
(I.C.S.), the Indian Medical Service 
(I.M.S.), the Indian Educational Service 
(I.E.S.), the Indian Police Service 
(I.P.S.) and so forth, or the several 
services maintained by the League of 
Nations. 

The Ramakrislma Empire is not 
exclusively the work of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, It is the work of 
industrialists, of scientists, of antiquar- 
ians, of poets, of painters, of religious 
missionaries, of business magnates, of 
the trade unions, and of the political 
leaders of all denominations. By poli- 
tical leaders- -though I do not belong 
to any political party — I mean not 
only people above forty but even young 
men and women between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five who are doing 
idealistic or constructive work. These 
young men and women arc demonstrat- 
ing to the world, along with the adults 
in letters, science and industry, trade 
union organizers, businessmen, and the 
Ramakrishna Mission that India is out 
conquering and to conquer. All those 
Ulcn and women, who are trying to 
crush to pieces the Himalayan obstacles 
that hamper the progress of India and to 
promote modern spirituality and society 
among the Indian people are eitablish- 
in their own personalities and in 
their daily activities that fun4,aniental 
doctrine of equality between East and 


West and international co-operation on 
terms of mutuality which is the spiri- 
tual foundation of the Ramakrishna 
Empire that has been pioneered by 
Vivekananda. 

The Ramakrishna Empire is still in 
its nonage. It has just commenced its 
career and is hardly yet adequately 
known. But among its architects is to 
be mentioned the legion of men and 
women who are working at home and 
abroad in the most diverse fields of 
thought and action and in the most 
heterogeneous ways. Whatever is 
being done by Indians in industry, 
commerce, science, education, litera- 
ture, line arts, politics, labour organiza- 
tion, religion, and social service is a 
contribution to the strengthening of 
India’s claims to recognition as a 
colleague of the other creative countries 
of the modern world. Not every 
builder of the Ramakrishna Empire is a 
religious preacher. Nor is every build- 
er of this new Indian Empire a Hindu. 
The Mussulmans as well as the Chris- 
tians of India have also been contri- 
buting to tlie Greater India as embodied 
in this empire. It is not to be supposed 
that the Ramakrishna Empire is being 
constructed exclusively by the intellec- 
tuals and other high-brows. The indus- 
trial workingmen in the factories of 
India arc no less valuable builders of 
this organization than the Tatas and 
other industrialists. Nay, the Indian 
emigrants in the different overseas 
lands of the two hemispheres are also 
powerfully helping forward the evolu- 
tion of this new Indian Empire in so far 
as they are exhibiting their creativities 
in a manner which can be recognized 
by their non-Indian colleagues as of at 
least equal worth with tlieir own work 
ill the same lines. Every Indian man 
and every Indian woman who embody 
in their daily thoughts and actions the 
desire and the power to influence, to 
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convert and to dominate^ are to be 
listed in the ever-growing schedule of 
the pillars of the* Ramakrishna Empire. 

Why do I call this ‘Greater India* 
of to-day, this new Indian Empire of 
the twentieth century, the Rama- 
krishna Empire? My logic is very ele- 
mentary. Vivekananda used to des- 
cribe all his own activities as the acti- 
vities of his Master, Ramakrishiia. The 
empire that was brought into being by 
his personality is therefore aptly to be 
described, in my estimation, as the 
Ramakrishna Empire. And this is 
what I have done on several occasions, 
at Rangoon, Karachi, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Patna, Bombay and elsewhere (1936- 
1940). 

For my logic I have some historical 
basis also. I wish you once more to 
recall the first ideological empire of 
ancient and medieval India. That 
Greater India was the cumulative result 
of all sorts of Indian thoughts and 
enterprises carried on for over a millen- 
nium and a half. The workers were in 
many instances Brahminic Hindu in 
the narrow sectarian sense. Not every- 
body among the Indian colonizers, 
missionaries and ideological empire 
builders of those days was thus strictly 
spepking a Buddhist. But it is very 
interesting that most of the Indian 
activities of that long period of history 
have come to be known in the world 
‘rightly or wrongly as Buddhist acti- 
vities. The Qreater Iridias of those 
days have come to be described as so 
many bits of Buddhist India outside 
the Indian frontiers. That remarkable 
personality, Buddha, has furnished the 
name of the ,.yas^ ideological empire of 
the Indians ^throughout the Asian 
Continent. 

Asia was conquered by the spirit of 
India as a whole, not by the Buddhists 
as a sect or by the Shaivas as a sect or 
by the Vaishnavas as a sect. It is the 


stories of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata that conquered for India the 
painters, sculptors, poets and preachers 
of Asia. It is the laws of Manu by 
which the social, economic and political 
norms of Asia were acculturatcd to 
Indian conditions. It is the Ayurvedic 
system of therapeutics that captured 
the medical experts of Asia. The 
Digvijaya of the decimal system of nota- 
tion brought Asia within the Indian 
sphere of influence. Buddha was not 
the only Indian world-conqueror in 
Asia. And yet India is known in Asia 
as the land not so much of Rama, 
Shiva, Manu, Panini, Charaka and 
others as of Buddha. It is an accident 
of history perhaps. But it is a reality 
of international culture-contact. 

Nothing is more curious than the fact 
that since the days of Yuan-Chwang, 
the Chinese scholar-organizer-edueation- 
ist of the seventh century, even the 
(lantony the twig that is used as tooth- 
stick, has been known in China as some- 
thing Buddhist. And why? Because, 
in the mule-loads of things Indian 
carried to China by Yuan-Cliwang from 
the land of Buddha were to be found 
hundreds of articles not excluding the 
danion. It is as if we in Asia were to 
describe the steam-engine as Christian 
because in sooth it was imported into 
Asia along with many other things from 
Eurbpc whose inhabitants haiipen to be 
Christian by faith. 

The ideological empire of the Indiiui 
people that has been slowly but steadi- 
ly evolving since 1893 is but an embodi- 
ment of the creative urges of all the 
self-conscious men and women of India 
in their entirety. But I am following 
the prcccdt'nt furnished by history in 
order to describe it after Ramakrishna 
bccauserhe was the iiispirer of Viveka- 
nanda, who, as the representative of 
Young, India, succeeded in laying the 
first foundation-stdhe. The Rama- 
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krishna Empire^ then, as the successor 
of the Buddhist Empire, is growing into 
the second specimen of Indian ideo- 


logical imperialism, constituting thereby 
another epoch of India in world- 
culture. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND MODERN INDIA 

By S^VAMI Jaoadikwarananda 


The last century in which the 
Swiimi appeared witnessed tlie end of 
the medieval age and the iidveiit of the 
modem. India coining into contact 
with Europe was deluged by Western 
ideas and ideals. Thoughtless of the 
disastrous conseiiuenecs, slic began to 
ape the West and was about to sell her 
soul for a mess of pc;tlage. Englicih 
education and 3iliir-o])caii eiviiizalion led 
to denationalizaliou and Anglicizaiioii. 
Macaulay said rightly liial no Hindu 
who received an Kiigli.'.h education could 
ever sincerely remain ali:aeb(‘d to ins 
own lailh. Modernization of fndin was, 
however, a necessity, for inodernisin is 
the only antidote lo ]ncdit'\ iilian and 
modern thoiiglit is tlie only disinfectant 
for medieval errors. Sister Nivcdiia 
a])tly observi’d that In lia is still in ihe 
throes of a pa.-sago from the r,iedl«'\’al 
to the modern. Tliis Iraiisiiit.ii has 
turned all walks of colled ive life in 
modern India inio a welter of etui fusion. 
The transitional age of ehae..> will eoii- 
tiiiue for a few' decades Tiunv iiiilil the 
last vestige of medievalism liuil is still 
sticking lo the private eonier.; of on? 
social, national, and religious life dis- 
appears. European iiifliicnee wms so d('C]>- 
rooted in the mind of the iiineteenlh 
century India that ‘almost all the re- 
formers of the last century,’ rennirks 
Ihat famous French thinker, Romaih 
Holland, ‘were Anglomaniacs aii^ os( il- 
lated between the East and the West. 
Their characters also were com|X>uiidcd 
of the incompatibly elements of tlie 


East rrid the West.* The single excep- 
tion, liowcver, was 'Vivekaiumda’s Guru, 
Sri llamaki’ishna, who was not only free 
from occidental influence but was the 
perfect and spotless living example of 
the ancient Indian ideal. Blessed with 
the .‘-ublime vision of India’s real soul, 
Vivekaiianda w’oriied his bewildered 
countrymen thus: ‘If India becomes 
English or Western she dies. India 
muvt remain Indian to uj)hold the 
highest torch of spirituality before the 
secular civilization of the materialistic 
world.’ 

Influenced by ICnglish education and 
Eiiro])eari thought the y^oiing Swami in 
his prc-iiionk days turned agnostic for 
some time. He a])])roachcd some reli- 
gious worthies of his time but none 
could sail sly him w'ith a direct reply 
iiboiit the existence of God. At last he 
went to Sri Ramakrislina and in the 
very first interview' asked the question: 
*Have you seen God?’ ‘Not only have 
I God but I c:in sliow Him to you; 
I see irirn more intensely than I see 
y'on,’ came llu* prompt and unequivocal 
reply from the God-iiit(jxicated soul. 
This question w\'is not a personal ques- 
lion Vivekaiianda to Sri Rama- 
krishna. It was, in fgclr, the challenge 
of modi*rn India atfeient India. 
Vivokananda voiced the Anglicized 
mind of modern India and Sri Rama- 
krishiui truly represented ancient India. 
That was why he alone, of all his con- 
temporaries, could accept the challenge.. 
In every age God-men appear lo make 
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such authoritative jitterances. n In one 
Upanishad we find one Vedia^ Rishi 
expressing his illuminations ^us : 
*Here ye, children of Immoirt^y and 
ye that reside on earth and in higher 
regions; I’^have realized that Cosmic 
Being^.who is ever effulgent like the sun 
and is beyond all darkness. By know- 
ing Him alone, one can cross the ocean 
of worldlines's and ignorance and attain 
immortality. There is no other way.’ 

The union of Vivekananda with Rama- 
krishna is pregnant with a national 
meaning. The divine union of these 
twin souls means reunion of modem 
India with ancient India. Viveka- 
nanda ’s surrender to Ramakrishna signi- 
jjes modern India’s acceptance of 
ancient India’s heritage. Modern India 
that made up her mind to adopt new 
standards in individual, social, and 
national life embraced in and through 
Vivekananda her age-old ideals of life 
and society. This was the desideratum 
of the modern times; hence the Swanii’s 
aj[)pearance was a historical necessity. 
In his epoch-making speeches in India, 
Europe, and America the Swami quoted 
nothing but the Upanishads and the 
Gita. As Buddha democratized the 
Upanishads, the Swami spread the 
Vedanta in the world. He was the 
first authoritative exponent of the 
Upanishads to the Western nations. 
*Had anything in this Evangel of 
modern Hinduism’ reiterates Nivedita 
‘been his own, he would have been less 
than what he was.’ Vivekananda was 
a lineal descendant of the Aryan Rishis, 
of Buddha, Krishna, and Shankara. 

As the victory in the Russo-Japanese 
war ushered in a new era for Japan, 
so the epochal success of Vivekananda 
at the Chicago Parliament of Religions 
in 1893 inaugurated a new era for India. 
The success of the Swami’s mission to 
the \/e8t was the first visible sign to the 
world that India was awake and was 


out to conquer. The Sik'ami’s success 
increased the self-respect of the Indian 
people. Mr. M. R. Jayakar of Bombay 
once remarked that Vivekananda’s name 
is a passport to the cultural centres of 
the West and his disciples and grand- 
disciples are really cultural ambassadors 
to the Western world. ‘When he began 
to speak,’ remarks Sister Nivedita ‘it 
was of the religious ideas of the Hindus, 
but when he ended, modern Hinduism 
had been created. In him India learnt 
as a whole to understand the greatness 
of her own thought — a self-unification 
that gave birth to modern Hinduism. 
It was the religious consciousness of 
India that spoke through him to 
the modern West.’ India proclaimed 
through him to the modern world the 
message of her people as determined by 
her hoary past. His Chicago Address 
was a brief charter of enfranchisement 
for India herself. He, by his new inter- 
pretation of Hinduism raised it to a 
universal status. He has international- 
ized Hinduism. That is why within 
hardly four decades of his demise, a 
growing number of permanent Hindu 
monasteries have been established in 
the West. He has, therefore, been 
rightly called the God-sent inaugurator 
of an unex})ectcd era of world-wide 
expansion of Hinduism. As the new 
prophet of Hinduism the Swami made it 
clear to the Indians that India is not 
effete and old but young and vigorous 
and said, ‘Let the foreigners come and 
flood this land with arms and ammuni- 
tions; but up, up, India and conquer 
the world with spirituality.’ The Swami 
wanted the Indians to believe that not 
only India had a great and glorious 
past but she was destined to have a 
still greater and brighter future. He 
was so consumed with this glorious 
vision of India’s future that those who 
had the privilege to see and hear him 
got inspi]^ with tWs vision. Nivedita 
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who was initiated into this vision by 
her Master wrote as follows: ^Just as 
Sri Ramakrlshna, in fact, without know- 
ing any books had been a living epitome 
of the Vedanta, so was Vivekananda of 
the national life. He never proclaimed 
nationality, but he was the living em- 
bodiment of the idea which that word 
conveys. My Master incarnates in his 
person the great national ideal.’ 

‘What can I do for you, Swami?’ 
was a frequent question of his admirers 
and friends in the West. ‘Love India 
and serve India,’ was his invariable 
reply. The monk and the patriot were 
curiously blended in him and Sister 
Nivedita has recorded in her reminisc- 
ences how often he passed from one 
mood to the other. A prophet is not 

a person as such. He is a ‘National 

Person,’ says Aldous Huxley. That 
means a prophet never lives on the 

])lane of personality, tlic small self like 
the ordinary worldlings. He identifies 
himself with the whole nation and 
scarcely comes down to the individual 
mood except at the time of eating and 
other physical necessities. Pain and 
])lcasurc of the nation become his pain 
and pleasure. 

C. F. Andrews in the Rise attd 

(iroreth of the Coti^rcss hi India aptly 
remarks that ‘the Swami ’s intrepid 
patriotism gave a new colour to the 
national movement throughout India. 
More than any other single individual 
of that period Vivekananda had made 
his contribution to the new awakening 
of India. Even without being con- 
nected with the Congress, he very large- 
ly shaped its policy and promoted its 
evolution.’ The Swami very clearly 
described his ideal of nation-building in 
India which in his opinion must be 
firmly founded on religion. ‘The 
political systems that we ‘be struggling 
for,’ said the Swhmi, ‘have been tried 
for centuries in Europe andt^ound want- 


ing; let religion be given a chance as in 
ancient India.’ The nation in India, 
he 'predicted, will be a union of those 
whose^hearts beat in the same spiritual 
tune, and national union in India will 
be a union of scattered spiritual forces. 
In modern India, as in the ucient, 
religion will be the key-note, the central 
theme, the life-blood and everything 
else will be secondary. 

Vivekananda was the first and the 
foremost apostle of modern India to 
understand the genius of Indian history 
and to appreciate the true worth of 
Indian culture. All the thinking about 
national and social reconstruction in 
modern India has been done by the 
Swami for us. He has also given;, a 
clear-cut outline of the principles of 
nation-building. 

If we compare the renaissance of 
modern India with that of oth^r modern 
nations, the Swami’s prophecy will be 
more clear to us. The awakening in 
modern Italy originated from the inspire- 
ing thoughts of Mazzini and Garibaldi; 
that in modern Russia from those of 
Maxim Gorky and Karl Marx; and that 
in France from those of Rousseau and 
Voltaire. But in modern India it is the 
ideas of religious apostles like Raja 
Rammohan, Vivekananda, Dayanan^a, 
Keshab Chandra and others that 
brought about the new regeneration. 
So the case of India is quite different 
from that of Italy, Russia, France or 
Germany. Plato had dreamt of an 
ideal State which would be ruled by 
wise men. In his Republic he says that 
the city and the society will never cease 
from evil unless politics and religion 
are combined together and politicians 
become philosophers (wise men). The 
great Greek thinker tried to realize his 
dream in some Mediterranean State but 
fafled because the Governor of the State 
was not a philosopher. The Rishis of 
ancient India did realize such a collec- 
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tive society and modern India is fated 
to be blessed with such a new nation on 
earth, provided she dpes ^ot adopt 
fascism or communism or any other 
‘isms’ of the West and banish reli|»ion 
from her collective life. The Swami 
predicted even long before the birth of 
communism that the new age is for the 
Shudras or labourer class and the 
nation’s genius would in this age rise 
in the labourers, i,c. the peasant, the 
cobbler, the cooly, etc. The Tb-ahmin, 
the Kshatriya, and the Vaishyti had 
their chances in the preceding ages, 
so the i^bourers will play their part in 
the modern age. A study of the 
national ideals of other com t tries will 
give us a better conception of Swami 
Vivekananda’s glorious vision of modern 
India. India is the only country in the 
world that has worked for ocnlurics to 
make refigioh the distinctive feature of 
her national life, just as oIIut nations 
have struggled hard to form Lhcir princi- 
pal themes in other fields. Equality and 
excellence of social life cliaracfteri/v ilie 
national life of the IJ.S.A. Men (‘f sub- 
ject nations with lhcir bciii hi .kbonc, 
due to po\ erly of cduecition and weallh, 
live and move like free eiLi/ons after 
some months’ sojourn in Ihe Yankee 
soil. Germany has pc rfeeled herself in 
military .science and inielleelual supre- 
macy. It is said tliat during Ihe last 
world war the German soldier^: used to 
pour over, in their barrac’k'-, the books 
of Kant, Hegel, and other serious 
authors, while the Britisii soldiers 
devoured in their leisure hours the six- 
penny novels. - Britciii, on the other 
hand, has excelled in empire-building 
and commercijil science. Oxford Uni- 
versity is said to have included empire- 
building as a subject in its curriculum 
of studies. Even the missionaries and 
professors that come from that island 
to other 'countries of her vast empire, 
are imbued! with imperialistic views. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnaii clearly analyses 
in his East and West in Relifiion how 
they have politicized religion! But 
India being God-guided has succeeded, 
ill contradistinction to all other nations 
on earth, in giving a religious character 
even to polities. In India the medical 
science is a Veda, a scripture, music 
tlic science of .'^ound is an art of prayer, 
:o d the Fine Arts, a kind of ritual wor- 
ship. Swami Vivekananda reminded 
modern India of her national character^ 
istics in unmistakable terms just at the 
psychological moment. 

The two forces of Bbiirata Shakti :in 
nation-building .‘iiid world-moving. The 
lormer was manifest in XllniginaM 
Ibiddha wlio Aiyanized the whoU o?’ 
the Far EasI and (inverted il nlo 
Greater India. China, iapan, Si:M:>. 
and otlirr kiinidhist eountrics wer* 
aciually eivili/.rd by Indian religion and 
culture, for Aryc.iii/.alioii mcjius rivili- 
zation. venunk:; Ihc greal philo.sopln r of 
bivlory, Mr. Wti^idcl!. The scli--o\ i'rn ■ 
ing eounh’ie:- of fli ;!.» and d -oin ha''* 
been hukIc nelions by Slsakli. 

'fhe ncl'on-r.' jking ]iower of 
Sliakli was (’.\hi])iiC‘d In Shankar.! wh) 
Tndiaiii/.cd Ibidtilii*,! India wiHi h' ’ 
many foreign races and fai^is, tndia- 
n-val.'OTi is jnilh.ltig shori. of Uiinb’i/.: - 
tion. But for SJiaiikara’s Ilindn^ .dion 
India* could iu)t have been able to 
alisorl) a..ssiinil!ite so many ;»lnn 

el: ;ncn3:s in her race an.d religion. Both 
the forc('S of riharata Shakti unnilioiu'd 
aboc ! were together incarnate in this 
new age in the per .on of Swami 
Vivekananda who has awakcnc*d India 
from her deep Flumber of about one 
thousand years of self-forgetfulness and 
founded a country-wide organization of 
social reconstruction and cultural 
revival that has got by now about three 
hundred centres, (both affiliated and 
non-affiliate^ in India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. Tfie Ramakrishna Mission, 
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founded by him, has two distinct fea- 
tures. The domestic policy of this 
^non-sectarian sect’ is to achieve cul- 
tural unity in the Hindu world by 
emphasizing the common bases of 
Hinduism. As Sri Ramakrishna was, in 
the words of P. C. Majumdar, not only 
a Shaiva,’or a Shakta, or a Vaishnava, 
or a Vedantist etc., but he was all these 
andjnany more, so the Mission named 
after him is not fanatical of any parti- 
cular doctrine of Hinduism, but accepts 
and harmonizes all Hindu sects on the 
imiversal foundation of Advaita. 

The aim of his whole life, as the 
Swami had said to Sister Nivedita in 
Kashmir, was to make Hinduism 
aggressive and dynamic like Islam and 
Christianity. He was constantly pre- 
occupied with the thought of Hinduism 
as a whole and loved very much to 
dwell on the spectacle of her historical 
emergence. In the words of Nivedita 
‘Vivekananda’s message is not only a 
gospel to the world at large, but 
to his own children the charter of 
the Hindu faith. What Hinduism 
needed amidst the general disinte- 
gration of the modern era was a 
rock where she could lie at anchor, an 
authoritative utterance in whi(*h she 
could recognize herself. For ages to 
come the Hindu man who would verify, 
the Hindu mother who would teach her 
children what was the faith of their an- 
cestors, would turn to Vivekananda for 
assurance and light. What Hinduism 
needed was the re-organization and con- 
solidation of thoughts and activities, 
ideas and ideals, and what the world 
needed was a religion which had no fear 
of any truth, scientific or philosophical.’ 
All these are found in the message of 
Vivekananda which is really the Magna 
Charta for modern Hinduism. 

The Swami prophesied that Hinduism 
■will no longer remain a stationary 
system but will prove herself eapable of 


welcoming and embracing the whole 
modern development. The Eternal 
Religion of ours must become militant 
and proselytizing, capable of sending 
out special missions to foreign countries 
and of reclaiming into her own fold 
her own children that had been con- 
verted from her and of the conscious 
and deliberate assimilation of new 
elements. In the opinion of the Swami 
the Sikhs, the .Tains, the Buddhists, the 
Aryas, and the Brahmos are no less 
Hindus. He has given a very broad 
definition of modern Hinduism. ‘No 
army then carries the bapner of so 
wide an empire,’ remarks English 
thinker, ‘as that of Hinduism thus 
defined.’ It is gratifying to see that 
Hindu leaders of modern India have 
accepted this definition of Hinduism. 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar, the President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, defines Hinduism 
just in the same way in his Hindutva, 
The only difificulty in absorbing foreign 
elements into our race and religion is 
our social rigidity, but when our ortho- 
dox society has already opened its doors 
to them there is no other obstacle in 
the path of our expansion and assimi- 
lation. Intermarriage has already been 
going on between the Sikhs and the 
Hindus in Sind, between Aryas and 
Hindus in the Punjab, between the 
Jains and the Hindus in Gujarat, 
between the Brahmos and Hindus; in 
Bengal, between the Buddhists and 
Hindus in Ceylon and Burma. The 
late Rev. Uttama of Burma, in his pre- 
sidential speech to the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, remarked that Buddhists 
are also Hindus culturally, racially, 
and religiously. In Buddhist and 
Moghul India, Hindu religion and 
society did absorb many non-Indian 
elements deliberately. In course of 
time, the renascent culture and religion 
of the Hindus will affect and influence 
. Zoroastrianism, Islam, CMstiwity, aasA 
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Judaism in such a way that they will 
be, like Jainism and Buddhism, accom- 
modated in the broad bosom of 
Hinduism like Hindu sects. Zoroas- 
trianism has already shown signs of 
unification. Christianity and Judaism 
have already yielded to the current of 
Indianization as is evident in the work 
of the Christ-Kula Ashrama of Madras 
and the Christ Prema Sangha of Poona. 
Sufism, Bahaism, and Ahmadiya Asso- 
ciation and Khoja movement are trying 
to liberalize Islam and harmonize it 
with Hinduism. Modern Hinduism has 
already accepted the Semitic prophetsi 
of Islam and Christianity in the panel 
of her prophets in and through Sri 
Ramakrisbna. 

Dr. Norman Brown of Pennsylvania 
University, U.S.A., and Baron Omar 
lliolf Ehrenfcls, a German Muslim, who 
travelled over India for the purpose of 
making special studies of the interac- 
tion of Islam and Hinduism, have un- 
animously opined that Semiticism will 
undergo amalgamation in modern India 
and lose its identity in Hinduism. 
Baron Ehrenfels remarks that the living 
existence of the ancient culture of 
Hinduism will change in some way or 
other the former condition of Indian 
Muslim culture, as was the case with 
European Christian culture, at the time 
of the Renaissance. 

By reminding the Hindu nation of the 
interrelation of all parts of its own 
faith the Swami has revitalized modern 
Hinduism so forcibly that she is 
gradually becoming aware of herself as 
an organized unity. He pointed out 
that the vast complexus of systems that 
make up Hinduism is characterized by 
infinite inclusiveness. He said that the 
unique glory of Hinduism is her doc- 
trine of the Ishta-Devata (chosen ideal) 
which makes it tolerant of every pos- 
sible form of faith and culture. He 
has a pragmatic bent, a practical 


turn to Hinduism. Sir J. C. Bose 
truly said that true Hinduism made 
man work, not dream. The Swami also 
is' the founder of a new order of Hindu 
monasticism (the first order since the 
close of Buddhist missions), whose mis- 
sion is to unite all Hindu sects in India 
and expand Hinduism abroad. 

A few words about the personality of 
the Swami and we have finished this 
long dissertation. The national and 
international aspect of his meteoric life 
has been portrayed above. ‘He was a 
warrior monk,’ said Annie Besant. ‘He 
was a soldier monk,’ said Nivedita. One 
Western savant has spoken of him as 
‘the Napoleon of Hinduism.’ At the 
sight of the steady progress of Hinduism 
in Europe and America, a missionary has 
written a book to prove that Hinduism 
invades America. One American has 
compared the Swami with Caesar and 
Kaiser. With his magnetic personality 
and majestic appearance he was literally 
an apostle of manliness. ‘The older 1 
grow,’ he confided to a disciple once, 
‘the more it appears to me that tlic 
whole of religion can be summed up in 
one word “manliness.” ’ As a monk he 
was an inborn lover of death and 
worshipper of the terrible. Sister 
Nivedita observes: ‘His personal ideal 
was that Sannyasin of the Sej)oy Mutiny 
who, stabbed by an English soldier, 
broke the silence of fifteen years to say 
to his murderer, “And thou also art 
He.” ’ In the language of the Dhnwmn- 
pada he wandered alone in the world 
like a rhinoceros, fearing nothing and 
caring for nothing even as a lion not 
trembling at noises, even as a wind not 
caught in the net, and even as the lotus- 
leaf unstained by water. He preached 
renunciation instead of Mukti; self- 
abandonment, instead of self-realization. 
‘Go thou,’ he said on4e to Nivedita, as 
if addressing in one person each separate 
soul that would ever come to him for 
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guidance, *and follow Him (i.e. Buddha) 
who was born and gave his life for 
others five hundred times before he 
attained Buddhahood.’ 

It is* a man-making and character- 
building religion that he lived and 
taught. Eternal fearlessness and un- 
failing faith in ourselves were his gospel 
of life. His constant exhortation was 
to banish all ideas of weakness from our 
mind. He preached Vedanta, because 
it alone of all religions, teaches men that 
infinite capacity and possibility lie 
dormant in each soul. He realized 
under painful necessity that not only 
an alien rule but also our own religion 
has made us slaves. He was such a 
strong lover of freedom that he was 
reluctant to call man the servant of 
even God. This made Vivekananda 
roar as the lion of Vedanta thus : 
‘ *‘Dasoham, Dasoham,” (I am a slave, 


I am a slave) we have been saying for 
centuries politically and spiritually. Let 
us at least once in life say, ^rShivoham, 
Shivoham,” (I am Shiva, the Spirit, 
eternally free and ever perfect).’ To 
future followers he has* left his undying 
blessings — ‘Be greater than myself.* 
While pacing up and down in the court- 
yard of the Bclur monastery on the very 
day of his passing away, he was heard 
muttering to himself, ‘If there were 
another Vivekananda he would have 
understood what this Vivekananda has 
done ! And yet how many Viveka- 
nandas will be born in fulurCt’ Viveku- 
nanda’s clarion call is still resounding 
in the sky of India, calling Indian 
youths for service and sacrifice. The 
Swami is dead and gone, but his imper- 
sonal and immortal voice conies rolling 
down through the years with added 
strength: ‘Arise, awake, and stop nut 
till the goal is reached.’ 


KALI DANCING ON THE BREAST OF SHIVA 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjea 


T. Religion, Philosophy and Art 

In Hinduism Religion, Philosophy and 
Art have always developed in the closest 
embrace with one another. It is the 
•spiritual urge in the Hindu mind that 
has found expression in various forms of 
religious discipline, various systems of 
philosophical speculation, as well as 
various types of artistic creation. The 
religious rites and ceremonies, the social 
customs and institutions, the ethical 
ideals and duties, the aesthetic tastes and 
ideas, the senses of value and dignity, 
that have for centuries and millenniums 
exercised a governing influence upon the 
lives and thoughts and feelings of all 
classes of the Hindus, owe their origin 


and sustenance generally to the same 
spiritual urge for self-realization or salva- 
tion or freedom from worldly bondage. 
In order to find out a rational basis for 
their religious and moral conceptions and 
to offer rational interpretations to the 
mystic supersensuoiis experiences of the 
truth-seers and saints, the Hindu 
thinkers devoted themselves to meta- 
physical speculation. The truths seen 
by the Rishis and rationally established 
by the philosophers were presented to 
the people at large in various artistic 
forms by the master artists, — by the 
poets, the musicians, the painters, the 
sculptors, the Pauranikas and others. 

To the Hindus the highest philo- 
sophical truths are not mere abstra^ 
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concepts to be speculated upon and 
logically established, but concrete reali- 
ties to be experienced and enjoyed. To 
them Philosophy is particularly concern- 
ed with the rational understanding of the 
ultimate Truth, which lies hidden within 
the phenomenal universe and also beyond 
it. Philosophy seeks to convince the 
intellect related to the world of finite, 
transitory, contingent, mental, and 
material facts that what is conceived or 
intuited as the ultimate Truth is ration- 
ally consistent with the nature of all 
these facts of experience and capable of 
furnishing adequate explanation for their 
origination, transformation, arrange- 
ment, adjustment, destruction, etc. 
Religion is concerned with the systematic 
dfscipline of the entire being of man — of 
his body, senses, mind and heart — for 
the direct immediate intuitive experience 
of the Truth. The Truth is self-existent 
and self-shining, transcendent as well as 
all-pervading, always and everywhere 
present and perceptible. It is the self- 
luminous essence of the mind as well as 
the abiding essence of all the objects of 
the mind’s experience and thought. 
There is only a veil of ignorance between 
the Truth and the mind, and hence we 
see the finite transitory distorted appear- 
ances of the Truth and not the Truth 
Itself. The purpose of all forms of reli- 
gious discipline — physical, psychical, 
moral and intellectual — is ultimately to 
remove this veil of ignorance, this 
obstacle in the way of the self-revelation 
of the Truth to the mind, and to bring 
the human consciousness face to face 
with the real nature of the Truth. 

Art plays the important part of 
making the Truth lovable and enjoyable 
to the human heart. It constructs a 
bridge between the Supersensuous and 
theAiiensuous, the Infinite ^nd the finite, 
the Sternal and the transient, the Intan- 
gible and the tangible, the Formless and 
the forms, the Spiritual and the material. 


Art gives concrete, visible, tangible, 
material forms to the abstract concepts 
of metaphysics and the spiritual truths 
of religious experience. But the forms 
are so designed that they immediately 
lead the imagination to the formless. 
The products of mystic Art are finite and 
transitory in forms, but infinite and eter- 
nal in significance. They seek to bring 
the Spiritual Truth down to the plane 
of sensuous experience, and to charm the 
imagination up to the plane of the super- 
sensuous Reality. Unlike the natural 
objects of ordinary sense-perception, the 
products of the spiritual Art instead of 
veiling the Truth seek to unveil Its inner 
character through their suggestive 
powers. They are meant to be Images 
of Truth. 

IT. Hindu Deities and their Images 

The Hindu artistic genius shone forth 
brilliantly in the conception and execu- 
tion of the images of Gods and 
Goddesses. These Deities are living 
Realities of the supernatural and super- 
sensuous planes. They have existence of 
a higher order than the objects and 
phenomena of this world of gross sciisr- 
experience. They reside within the 
hearts of the different departments of 
Nature and preside over their opera- 
tions. They are self-conscious Mr)ral 
and Spiritual Powers, determining the 
courses of events in Nature,— -in the phy- 
sical, the animal and the hfiman worlds, 
— ^in accordance with eternal, moral and 
spiritual principles. They create har- 
mony in the midst of discord, adjust- 
ment in the midst of catastrophes, ethical 
relations in the midst of physical inter- 
actions, ordered progress in the midst of 
various disruptive forces. 

The Hindu spiritual insight discovered 
the dynamic presence of these Mpral and 
Spiritual Agencies behind Ibid within and 
above the natural phenomena of sense- 
experience. The^ enlight^ed moral and 
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spiritual sense of the Hindu sages pene- 
trated through the veils of the outward 
appearances of the phenomena and forces 
of nature and got direct access to these 
Deities. They saw them, they talked to 
them (with mantras), they pleased them 
with their noble actions and religious 
observances, they formed alliance with 
them, they exacted favours from them, 
they exerted influence upon them. This 
was manifested in their exercising occa- 
sional moral control upon the courses of 
natural events. The stories they related 
about the lives and activities of these 
Deities are from our point of view the 
moral and spiritual interpretations they 
offered of the remarkable phenomena of 
nature, including the phenomena of 
human history. These stories represen- 
ted their outlook on life and the world, 
the modes of their study of the facts of 
sensuous experience. They generally 
found some deeper truth underlying the 
outward appearances of phenomena. 

The artists with spiritual insight 
endowed these Deities, — these super- 
natural and supersensuous Moral and 
Spiritual Agencies seen by the sages, — 
with appropriate bodily forms and sym- 
bols, which might easily signify and 
suggest their real characters and their 
relations to natural phenomena, and 
might open and enlighten the inner sense 
df the onlookers. 

Though these Deities, being super- 
natur^ and supersensuous Realities, 
have existence of a higher order than the 
natural and sensuous creatures of this 
world, and being Moral and Spiritual 
Agents regulating the physical and psy- 
chical phenomena have higher truths 
embodied in them than the latter, they 
are not illtimate self-existent and self- 
lumiijpus Realities^ they do not represent 
tl^e highest Truth, the highest Good, the 
highest ‘^auty and the highest Bliss 
sought after by our innermost conscious- 
ness. laey aref more permanent and 


more brilliant manifestations of the Ab- 
solute Reality than the creatures of the 
sensible world ; in them the Truth, Good- 
ness, Beauty and Bliss pertaining to the 
nature of the Absolute Spirit are mani- 
fested in much higher degrees ; the veil of 
Ignorance concealing the *face of Truth* 
is much thinner and more transparent 
in the characters of these moral and 
spiritual Realities. But nevertheless 
they are partial and imperfect manifestar 
tions of the ultimate Reality. So long 
and so far as the idea of Plurality and 
the idea of difference among them exist, 
the veil remains and the Truth is not 
perfectly manifested. 

The Supreme Spirit, — the self-existent, 
self-luminous, differencclcss, non-dual, 
supra-personal Being, above time and 
space, above motion and rest, above all 
ethical and spiritual distinctions, — is the 
Truth and Soul of all these Deities. The 
Supreme Spirit is the Ground and Source, 
the Preserver and Regulator, as well as 
the final Ideal and End, of all the Plural- 
ity, whether sensuous or supersensuous, 
mental or supra-mental, physical or psy- 
chical, moral or aesthetic. Truth, Good- 
ness, Beauty and Bliss are eternally 
realized in the absolute and perfect unity 
of His nature. 

The Hindu spiritual Art has attempted 
to give sensuous forms to this highest 
Truth also in various ways, just as the 
Hindu religious systems have discovered 
different modes of approach to It and 
different kinds of discipline for Its reali- 
zation. The Images in which the 
Supreme Spirit is sought to be represen- 
ted, are generally worshipped with the 
deepest devotion by the advanced types 
of devotees for perfect self-realization. 

III. The Image of Kali on the Breast 

- OF Shiva 

«> ■ > . 

One bf the most magnificent attempts 
of the Hindu artists for giving a sensuous 
representation to the Supreme Truth of 
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the universe realized by the Hindu saints 
is to be found in the Image of Kdli danc- 
ing on the breast of Shiva. Leaving 
aside the ludicrous pictures produced by 
men with little or no spiritual insight, 
the Image of Kali which is worshipped 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India has a comprehensive philosophy 
and a deep spiritual realization embodied 
in it. 

Kdli, the Divine Mother of the uni- 
verse, with Her all-naked, awe-striking, 
dark-complexioned, well-formed body, 
with Her wide-open breast wearing a 
garland made of the heads of the depar- 
ted creatures, with Her four hands 
stretched out in four directions and hold- 
ing respectively the bleeding head of a 
demon, a sharp dazzling sword, a banner 
of universal fearlessness and an offer of 
blissful boon, with Her eyes smiling in 
joy and Her longue bitten by Her teeth 
through wonder and admiration at Her 
own appearance and performance, with 
Her legs in a dancing pose, stands on the 
breast of all-white Shiva, who is lying 
under Her feet absolutely calm and 
motionless and breathless, with His eyes 
closed in the deepest self-concentration 
and without any outward sign of life. 
In order to appreciate the true signi- 
ficance of this grand Image, it is neces- 
sary to have at least some acquaintance 
with the Hindu conception of Shiva and 
Kdli and their relation, the Hindu view 
of the plan and {)rocess of the universe, 
the Hindu outlook on the human life and 
its highest ideal. Whoever might have 
originally conceived the Image or to 
whomsoever the Supreme Truth might 
have revealed Itself in this form, the 
Image splendidly represents the Vedantic 
conception of the spiritual Substance, 
Ground and Cause of universe. 

IV.’ CONXEPTION OF ShiVA 

Kdli represents the Divine Mother — 
the dynamic self-conscious and self- 


modifying material cause--of the world 
of finite and transitory realities, and 
Shiva lies under Her feet as Her spiri- 
tual substratum and ground and 
support. Shiva is all-white, there being 
no distinction of colours in Him, all the 
diversified colours being perfectly unified 
in His transcendent nature. He lies 
absolutely motionless, absolutely change- 
less and effortless, absolutely disin- 
terested in and unaffected by the cosmic 
play that is eternally going on on His 
breast. But with His eyes closed to the 
world, with His heart not beating in 
tunc with the worldly changes, with His 
life-breath in absolute equilibrium, He 
is perfectly self-conscious within Himself. 
In His consciousness, or rather super- 
consciousness, there is no duality, no 
plurality, no relativity, no differentia- 
tion, no process, no distinction between 
subject and object, between the known 
and the knowablc, between ‘is’ and 
‘was’ and ‘will be,’ between ‘is’ and 
‘ought’ and ‘may-be’ and ‘must-be’ 
between good and evil, beauty and 
monstrosity, happiness and sorrow, 
creation and destruction. This is why 
from the worldly view-point Shiva is 
represented as Hhava^ a Person wholly 
dead to the world. The world is as good 
as non-existent to Him, and Ho appears 
to be practically non-existent to the 
world', — the world where diversities and 
distinctions and struggles for existence 
prevail, where nothing can be even con- 
ceived as existent except in relation to 
and contradistinction from other beings. 
Shiva is accordingly often spoken of as 
‘God of Death,’ and ‘God of absolute 
unity’ may quite properly be so called. 

This Shiva, who appeal^' as dead or 
non-existent to the worldly cr^tures 
dominated and blinded by ^ivefsifiei, is 
conceived by the wise and enligMtened 
as alone self-existent and as the sde 
ground of all orders of worldly cxistr 
euces. He alone exists, and exists 
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necessarily, in Himself, by Himself and 
for Himself, and not through any strug- 
gle or exertion for existence, or by any 
process of Becoming, or for serving any 
purpose in a system of existences. His 
existence is at the basis of all time and 
space, at the basis of all relativity and 
contingency, at the basis of all differences 
and struggles. His existence is Self-lumi- 
nous Being. Neither Existence nor Cons- 
ciousness can be regarded as predicates 
or attributes to Him. He is Existence; 
He is Consciousness. All the things of 
the universe and the universe itself have 
existence only in so far as they parti- 
cipate in His nature, in so far as they 
are partial and limited manifestations of 
Him. All conscious beings are cons- 
cious, in so far as He reveals Himself 
through them. It is His consciousness 
which appears under various limitations 
in the diverse minds and manifests itself 
as knowing and feeling and willing in 
relation to diverse worldly phenomena. 
Perfect self-conscioiisncss and perfect 
self-existence are identical in significance, 
and they likewise involve the notion of 
the eternal realizedness of the ultimate 
ideals of human consciousness, viz. 
absolute Goodness, absolute Truth, 
absolute Beauty and absolute Bliss. 
Ideas of differences among these ideals 
imply their imperfections, their partial 
characters. In the stage of ])er{ect 
realization there is no distinction among 
them. In the absolute Existmee-Cous- 
ciousiiess that Shiva represents, all ideals 
arc eternally realized and perfectly 
unified. Hence there is no difference of 
any kind in His transcendent nature. 
All the powers and attributes that we 
can conceive*^ pf arc eternally present in 
Him in their*^rfection and hence exist 
in in their undifferentiated reality, 
in their absolute unity and identity with 
Him.^hiva, from this viow-pcint, is the 
sole Reality, the Absolute Truth, the 
One without a second. 


This is the conception of Shiva, des- 
cribed in sublime and beautiful language 
in the Ndsadiya Sukta of Rig-Veda, in 
the Mandukya, Shvetashvatara, Kai- 
valya and several other Upanishads, in 
the Shiva-Gita and other Shaiva 
treatises.* Shiva is identified with 
Brahman of Vedanta Philosophy and 
some of the principal Upanishads. 


V. Shiva ano His Power 

Shiva, being the sole sclf-exisCent 
Reality, must have the dynamic cause, 
the creative Power, for the production 
of all contingent, temporal, finite exist- 
ences, inherent in Ilis nature. We our- 
selves and the world of our normal ex- 
perience must have been evolved from 
Him, must be sustained by Him, and 
must ultimately be merged in Him. He 
must be the Self of all, the Source of all, 
the Lord of all, the Illuminor of all, the 
Preserver of all and the Destroyer of all. 
It is He who must be regarded as having 
manifested Himself in these diverse 
names and forms that constitute the 
world. The Power and Will for such 
diversified self-manifcstatinn must ac- 
cordingly be supposed to be eternally 
existing in His bosom, eternally present 
in His nature, and as such essentially 
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non-different from Him. When iJliis 
Power lies asleep in Him, when it is 
unmanifested in creative activities, there 
j^no differentiated existence, no parti- 
cularized consciousness, no distinction 
between being and non-being, knowledge 
and ignorance, light and darkness, good 
and evil, subject and object. (Nasadiya 
Sukta). This is the conception of Mahd- 
pralaya, in which Shiva alone exists in 
His transcendent unity, and from which 
state the Power manifests itself in dyna- 
mic form and as Cosmic Energy, the 
Mother of the universe. From the 
noumenal and supra-temporal point of 
view, the Cosmic Energy with all Her 
manifestations is eternally identical with 
Shiva, because She has no existence 
apart from the existence of Shiva, the 
Absolute Spirit; while from the pheno- 
menal and temporal point of view She 
is an eternally self-modifying creative, 
regulative and destructive Power evolv- 
ed from and illumined and supported by 
and in this sense distinct from the 
changeless, effortless, self-existent, self- 
luminous Spirit. This Power of Shiva 
and Mother of the universe is Kali. 

Thus from one point of view Kali is 
eternally within the bosom of Shiva, in- 
distinguishable from His essential, trans- 
cendent, differenceless, self-existent and 
self-luminous nature ; while from another 
point of view, She rises from the bosom 
of Shiva, is standing and dancing on the 
bosom of Shiva, is ceaselessly passing 
through multiform, finite self-modifica- 
tions without losing Her self-conscious 
identity with Shiva under Her feet as 
Her ground and support. In relation to 
the phenomenal world She is the in- 
exhaustible omnipotent cosmic energy, 
the Mother of all diversities, and in rela. 
tion to Shiva She is the Divine Power, 
supremely intelligent and omniscient, 
supremely good and beautiful and majes- 
tic, "'supremely loving and blissful and 
sdf-^joying. She' plays Her part eter- 


nally on the infinite breast of Shiva, with 
a view to the diversified and progressive 
realization of the infinite existence, con- 
sciousness, goodness, beauty and bliss of 
Shiva in and through a phenomenal 
system of finite existences, finite con- 
sciousnesses, imperfect goodnesses, im- 
perfect beauties and imperfect enjoy- 
ments. She is eternally in the devoted 
service of Shiva, to whom She belongs, 
to whom She is eternally wedded. 

VI. Shiva’s Manifestation through 
Kali 

Without Shiva Kali has no existence, 
and without Kdli Shiva has no expres- 
sion. It is through the manifestation of 
Kali that Shiva, the eternal infinite in- 
active impersonal Being-consciousness, 
becomes a dynamic self-conscious, self- 
realizing Personal Being. It is in and 
through Kali that Shiva knows Himself, 
enjoys Himself, manifests Himself; — Ho 
divides Himself, as it were, into subject 
and object, knower and knowable, 
enjoyer and enjoyable, doer and deed, 
and becomes an active Personality. 
Shiva is the Soul of Kali, and Kali as 
manifested is the embodiment of Shiva. 
In the unmanifested state Kali is idenii- 
cal with Shiva, and Slilva is the differ- 
enccless non-dual Reality. 

Kali, in course of Her dancing move- 
ments on the breast of Shiva, gives 
phenomenal, differentiated expression to 
His eternally transcendent, undifferent- 
iated nature. She displays the infinite, 
supra-temporal, necessary existence of 
Shiva in the forms of countless varieties 
of finite, transitory, contingent existen- 
ces. She manifests the pure, transcend- 
ent absolute consciousness of Shiva in the 
forms of innumerable finite phenomenal 
consciousnesses. She exhibits the abso- 
lute, transcendent, undifferentiated, 
non-dual Knowledge, Goodness, Beauty 
and Bliss of SJivaJs character in 
the forms of phenomenal duabties 
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of knowledge and ignorance, good 
and evil, beauty and ugliness, happi- 
ness and misery. She presents the 
eternally self-fulfilled reality of Shiva in 
the form of a temporal process of 
progressive realization and ITis siipra- 
Icmporal and supra-spatial spiritual 
infinity in the form of beginninglcss and 
endless extent ami eontinuity in time 
and s})aee. Through llie nperati^m of 
Kali, Shiva’s changeless Being appears 
as continuous Becoming, Dis ?clf- 
luminous, actionlcss, blissful cxistencr 
appears as an omiiiscit nt and omnipolcnt 
creative and destructive Force, Ilis per- 
fectly peaceful and differcncelcss unity 
jip])car.s as the supreme prineiph* of 
unity in diversities, as the ground of 
harmony in liic midst of disctn'd, as the 
hircc of love in Hie mids! of haired and 
competition and hostility, 

VTI. Tiff. Wotu.d Svstkim am) thf. 

TJNDEunYiNCi Scimv 

The Image of K:ili dancing’ on the 
!>n'asi of Shiva vividly pivseut^, tiefove 
ns the great. Truth that all <r atio!is 
and destructions, nil slrnggh's for exi.d- 
once and the concomitant luvdiiitifs 
and atrocities and triumphs and frus- 
trations in the animal world, all the 
n])pavcnt prosperities and adversities, 
vanities and lamentalinns, ascendan- 
cies and degradations, of irdividnai^ 
and races and communities, ’.ill Ihe 
thunders and cyclones ami tornadoe:, 
and earthquakes that strike us with 
horror and cause havoe in the world, 
— all these have an underlying spirit 
and a plan and ])urposc behind them, 
that all these are organically related to 
one another having their proper places 


anck functions in a grand harmonious 
cosmic system, that all these are well- 
regulated morles of self-expression of 
and belong to the all-coinprehcndiiifv 
Divine Body of one supreme, omni- 
poti nt and omniscient Personality, that 
tlicy Imvj^ as their ultimate ground and 
support one absolutely true, good, beau- 
tiful airl I'lissful Spirit, in whom all 
tliat wc lose and adore and seek after 
and hope for av.? elcrnaliy realized and 
unii'od. Tlic Image tells us that the 
world, however bewilderingly diversi- 
fied ajjd complicated, however infested 
witli agonies and catastrophes, how- 
ever apparently shocking or frightening 
or loatlisomc m.riy of its phenomena 
in.sy hi* lo onr finite understanding 
and h cling, is originated from and 
]fianncd find regulated by the omni- 
pw'tcnt am' omniscient Power (Shalfti) 
of Safjj(i-S!/iv(i-SNij(lnni^—ihc True, the 
Co'kI, ihe P»eautiful. It teaches us 
that Shiva’s Existence is the true exist- 
ence of all, that Shiva’s spirit animates 
a ad illuou’iu s every lhing in the uni- 
ver;c, that Shiva's character is hidden 
in the h art of every pIic ncnienon. It 
iiniio'i i:s lo •xc Snljjii-Shii'n-SinKlnra 
ri’fi' ctcd upon whatever wc observe, 

I ever we feel, vdiatcvcr we think 
oi'. Kali i- llw’ embodiment and sclf- 
( x:nw;-.sio!i Sliiva, and the world is 
Ihe sclf-maniicslaiion of Kali. Shiva is 
Sfii -i 7/ 7 -.1 ]Kn}il.f (Being-Consciousness- 
Kali Is Sat-iliit-AuuuJfHMnijec 
(the Ciiibodimeiit’ of Bcing-Conscious- 
nc-.-^-BIi'^s), and ihc universe is Kali 
nnnnfe'ited in lime and space. This 
vepresonts the Hindu conception of the 
universe. 


(To hr conthnicil) 



LOVE CONQUERS DEATH- 

By Swami Pavitrananda 

[Savitri successfully pleads before the god of Death and saves her husband, Satsravan. 
Alcestis of the Greek legend delivers her husband, Admetiis, from death by dying in his 
stead. The gods were pleased and Hercules brings back Alcestis from the lower regions 
to the land of the living. Here, in this story, Beliula saves her husband, Lakhai, from 
the consequences of Manasa's curse. In all cases it is woman’s love that saves life from 
the jaws of death.— -Ed.] 


I 

The great merchant prince Chand, 
or Chand-Sadagar as he was called, lived 
in the city of Champaka. He was a 
steadfast devotee of Shiva. It was 
ordained that the worship of Manasa 
— a female deity who ruled over the 
snake world — would not be introduced 
amongst men, unless and until Chand- 
Sadagar first offered worship to her. 
But Chand was so much one-pointed in 
his devotion to Shiva that he could not 
and would not think of any other deity. 
Manasa was in a fix. If Chand did not 
agree to worship her, she was to go with- 
out having any worship from anybody in 
the wbrid. Manasa wanted to cajole and 
coax Chand ; she tried to bribe him with 
many favours. But Chand was adamant 
—he would not divert his attention to 
any other god. Being exas})eratcd 
Manasa threatened Chand that she would 
ruin him, if he did not come down. This 
attitude of Manasa rather hardened him 
against her. So ensued a fight between 
Chand and Manasa — between a man and 
a goddess. 

f 

II 

Chand had six sons. Within a year 
these six sons died one by one : this was 
the act of Manasa whose anger Chand 
had incurred. Great wail arose in the 
household. The palatial home of Chand 
which was alive with the playftd acti- 
vities of . children now wore a gloomy 
look — it was now silent like a grave. 


The suffering of Sanaka, the wife of 
Chand, was the greatest. How could 
a mother’s heart bear the death of six 
sons and that in quick succession in the 
course of a year ! Day and night she 
was in tears. She pleaded with her 
husband to give up the quarrel with the 
deity. How could a man coj)c with n. 
goddess in a quarrel? She earnestly 
prayed to Chand to agree to offer wor- 
ship to Manasa. But Chand would noi 
listen to any counsel. 

Finding it hard to stay in a homo 
which was so desolate, Chand sot out 
on a mercantile expedition. Ht; 
1 bought, that would give his mind a 
relaxation from the heavy strain which il 
was undergoing. With seven big sailing 
ships full of merchandise Chand-Sadagar 
started. There were hundreds of sailors, 
attendants and servants in the ships. 
It was a huge affair. Tni.umerable p(*r- 
sons came to witness the sight, as the 
ships left the shore. But as so<ni as the 
ships were on the high sea, a gale arose. 
Roaring waves dashed furiously against 
the ships, which tossed up and down, 
till all of them sank with every thijig 
they carried. Chand knew it was 
another vile act of Manasa. He strove 
hard for his life and at last succeeded in 
swimming across to the shore. 

Shivering with cold, tired, jaded and 
hungry, stripped of all his clothings, he 
did not know where to go. Nor could he 
realize where he was. But he was not 
daunted — ^for watf he not a devotee of the 
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all-powerful Shiva? He went to the 
village near-by, and strangely enough he 
found that his friend Chandraketu lived 
there. Naturally his friend received him 
with warm arms — especially as he was in 
such a distressed condition. Chandra- 
ketu at once clothed him well and 
prepared a feast for him. As Chand- 
Sadagar sat for the dinner, in course of 
conversation, it transpired that his friend 
was a devotee of Manasa. This startled 
him— infuriated him, he would not 
touch food at a house where his sworn 
enemy, Manasa, was worshipped. He 
left the house immediately without even 
touching the food. 

But Manasa did not leave him there. 
Her evil eyes followed him wherever 
he went. Misery dogged his footsteps 
but his faith in Shiva kept up his spirits. 

After many months of sufferings, 
Chand at last reached his home. All 
people of the city of Champaka felt sorry 
for him, when they learnt of all his bitter 
experiences. They did not know how to 
sympathize with him sufficiently. But 
with all their endeavour I hey failed to 
persuade him to change his attitude 
towards Manasa. 

Ill 

Time rolled on. The house of Chand- 
Sadagar again lit uj) with the smile of a 
new-born babe — a son, whom they named 
Lakshmindra (lit. Lord of Lakshmi, 
the goddess of Fortune), but usually 
afterwards would call by a shortened 
name Lakhai. The news of the birth 
of Lakhai was received in the city 
of Champaka with mixed feelings. For 
as the people were glad at the birth of a 
son to their dear Chand-Sadagar, they 
were also anxious as to what would be 
the future fate of the child. Had not 
the six sons of Chand succumbed to the 
anger of Manasa } ^ 

Sanaka tried to forget her bereave- 
ment of the six children, by looking at 


the face of Lakhai. Lakhai was so beau- 
tiful in appearance and withal so bright 
and intelligent that he became the 
darling of the whole of Champaka. Thifr 
added to the joy of the mother, but the 
father became outwardly indifferent to 
the son. The fact was, an astrologer 
told Chand that Lakhai would die from 
a snake-bite on the night of his marriage. 
This prophecy disturbed the peace of 
Chand day and night, and he did not 
like to have any attachment for the son. 
But all the same his love for him was 
too intense, and incessantly he prayed 
to Shiva for help to avert the destiny of 
Lakhai. 

As the boy grew up, Sanaka, who did 
not know the projihecy of the astrologer, 
pressed her husband hard to arrange for 
the marriage of the son. But seeing the 
utter indifference of Chand in this 
matter, one day Sanaka burst into tears 
and accused her husband of having no 
love for the only son they had. Al last 
Chand-Sadagar yielded. All the pro- 
phecies of astrologers do not come true. 
Who knows if the astrologer did not 
commit a mistake in his calculation as 
regards the future of Lakhai ! 

But Chand-Sadagar took sufficient pre- 
cautions. He built a special house — of 
iron, on a hill top and made it im- 
pregnable against snakes. But poor 
Chand did not know that the mason, at 
the threat of Manasa, kept a hole in the 
building through which a snake could 
enter. 

The bride selected belonged to a 
neighbouring village. Her name, was 
Behula. Even in her young age Behula 
attracted the attention of the whole 
village. For, God showered, as it were, 
all accomplishments on her. She was so 
beautiful that she was often mistaken for 
a heaveuly being. She excelled beyond 
expectation in household duties. She had 
a tender heart which felt for any person 
fallen in ^misery. She would be found 
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by the side of a patient suffering from a 
fell disease, she Tfrould invariably go to 
wipe off the tears of a widow who was 
mourning the loss of her husband. 
Behula was a mere child, but neverthe- 
less the old and the young found solace 
and peace from her very presence. But 
now and then Behula would become 
absorbed in her own thoughts. Then she 
would have a far-away look, her body 
would be still as marble, and people 
would not dare approacli her. 

When the marriage of Lnkhai with 
Behula had been performed, Chand 
broke the prediction about Lakhai to the 
father of the bride. At this the latter 
grew anxious and became upset, but 
Behula was calm and gi-avc : she wanted 
to face the situation boldly. 

When Behula entered the portals of the 
house specially built to avert the dread- 
ed catastrophe, a shiver ran through her 
body. Would she be able to save and 
protect her husband.^ Soon she 
summoned up coinage. It was but the 
question of one night. The jn’edicLion 
was, ‘Lakhai would die from snakc-bito 
on the night of his marriage.’ ’Well, it 
could be easily prevented. Bidiula 
thought she would sit up tbc whole niglit 
so that no snake could afjproach Inr 
husband. 

Lakhai, who knew notldjig of the pro- 
phecy, was fast asleep, l.uL Bcliuia kej)l 
awake, keenly w. telling I lie room. It 
was midnight. EverythiiJg was still. 
But the very silence pressed heavily on 
the heart of Behula. She had no ])eacc 
of mind. She counted the hours by the 
minutes — if she could protect her 
husband for sopic more hours, the pre- 
diction would prove false. She was 
determined to falsify I lie prophecy. 

It was towards daw^n. Behula was 
tired. Anjicty made her exhausted 
more than the wakefulness. In an un- 
guarded moment she closed hej eyelids 
— she became asleep. But it was not 


long. She woke up suddenly, disturbed 
by a bad dream. She looked all round. 
She felt sorry and ashamed that she had 
fallen asleep. Lo I there something going 
away through a small hole in that 
corner. Exactly at that time Lakhni 
gave a low scream, just awake from his 
sleep. But before he could utter any- 
thing, it was all over. Lakhai was 
bitten by a dreadful snake, and instan- 
taneous death was the result. Behula 
was overwhelmed with grief. She did 
jiot know whether to curse her fate or 
curse herself. Why did she fall asleei)? 
Oh, the evil hour when she lost.^Utrnl 
over herself ! 

IV 

In dreadful sn,;j;ensc, next morning, 
the whole city (i Chnmpaka came to the 
residence of Lakhai to know what had 
been his fate. Hut Ixrorc the door 
the room was opened, from the sobbing 
inside they knew that the fate could md. 
be averted ■ I^dchai could not be sa\ed. 

Vv’lien the ivliole sitir.il.ion was reveal- 
ed, Chand felt exasperated, Sanaka be* 
eariic bewildered. The news spread iite 
wild lire, and wherever it wxnt jKopl* 
wxTc overcast witli sorrow, for g.'e i!y 
did Lakhai win the heart (»i‘ all. 

Amidst Ihr* gloom that spread over 
the house of Chand, there was a 
trouble. Behula would not agree? tli.d 
Iht husband sinjulel be erematt'-d. She 
proposeei fimt llie deael bejdy should be 
put on a raft and allowed to drift in th.e 
river and she also w'f)u!?l accompany the 
dead body. This wa.s u strange propo- 
sal. It meant }.hat they weTe- to I- s*' 
both Lakhai and Behula. This idea up- 
set Sanaka more than anybody else. 
But Behula insisted to have her way. 

The raft was on thi middle of the river, 
carrying the dead body of Lakhai and 
With '►Behula sitting by. A® 
began to go down thp stream, carried 
by the current and tossed by the waves, 
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people thronged on both sides of the 
river. They began to pray to Behula 
to come back — for they could not bear 
such a heart-rending sight. But Behula 
was silent, calm and determined. She 
must save her husband — though she did 
not know how. 

Slowly the raft passed out of sight. 
People strained their eyes to have even 
a faint view of Behula — ^who resembled 
Sita in her devotion to husband but she 
could be seen no more. Gradually they 
returned home, but the sight they had 
witnessed haunted their memory day and 
night*^ 

Sanaka was carried home back. But 
she could not stand the shock of this 
bereavement. Almost always she was in 
a fainting fit. The short time she was 
in a normal condition, she would weep 
uttering the name of Lakhai or Behula. 

Chand appeared to have gone mad. 
He no longer looked to trie household 
duties. Most of his time would be spent 
ill the deep forest in a neighbouring hill. 
He could not bear the presence of any 
person. He wanted to be left alone. 
He was restless. Now he would sit and 
meditate on Shiva, then he would loudly 
repeat the name of his dear Lord, and 
some time he would wander aimlessly in 
the deep forest. At times he would hear, 
as it were, the voice of l akhai in the 
breath of the wind, and then he would 
feel distracted and lacerated. 

V 

Days and nights passed. The raft 
went on drifting. Villages afler villages 
came on the scene and went out of sight. 
Pafssing boats would look astonishingly 
at the raft, carrying as if a goddess on 
it; people o» the bpik seeing Behula 
from a distance recalled the rumour, 
which travelled to thef? parts, that in 
Champaka a ^1 wife was consigned to 
the river along wilb the dead body of 
her husband. But Behula was oblivious 


of everything that went round her. Her 
whole attention was to protect the dead 
body of Lakhai. Some time sharks and 
crocodiles came giiping, and she would 
hold the corpse on her bosom. Some 
time the putrid smell of the dead body 
attracted fish ; Behula would drive them 
away with her hands. But Behula could 
not prevent the putrefaction of the body 
of her husband. As days passed, the 
dead body became only a mere bundle of 
bones. But these were a great treasure 
to Behula ; she hugged them to her 
bosom. 

And Behula herself was reduced to a 
skeleton. She looked like a thin wasted 
spectre of her former self. Who could 
then recognize her to be that girl who 
once brought down the very heaven, as 
it were, to her village home ? 

Many visions passed over the minds of 
Behula, Some lime they were terrify- 
ing, Behula would quake with fear. 
Some time she would see pictures of 
happy homes alive with the laughter of 
joyous children, that would make her 
grief all the more poignant. Some time 
she would hear tlic voice of someone who 
was trying to dissuade her from her pur- 
pc'.sc. But amidst all these tiials Behula 
v/as linn. 

Fn this way some moiitlis j)assed, and 
the raft struck against the ground near 
a bathing ghat. I'herc Behula found a 
washer- woman cleansing clothes. The 
lady was all attention to her work, she 
took no notice of the raft, though It was 
there for some hours. One strange inci- 
dent struck BcJiula. The lady had a 
child whicli disturbed her in her work. 
She throttled the child lo death and 
quietly began to beat her clothes. Clothes 
became milk-white. As the evening 
drew nighr the lady sprinkled some 
water on the dead body of her child 
which at once came back to life. Then 
carrying the child on her back along 
with the bundle of clothes, she flew 
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through the air and soon became out*' 
of sight. The next morning the lady 
came back with her child and a bundle 
of clothes^ killed the child, washed her 
clothes and in the evening disappeared 
with her revived child. Behula watched 
all these things. In the next morning 
as the lady was going away, Behula 
flung herself at her feet, with the 
thought that the lady might give her a 
clue as to how to bring back her husband 
to life. 

At first the washer-woman treated 
Behula very coldly, but as Behula re- 
peated her entreaties, the lady became 
tender. She told Behula to accompany 
her to heaven and gave her the informa- 
tion that Shiva was pleased with her 
devotion. 

Carrying the remnants of the dead 
body of her husband, Behula accom- 
panied the washer-woman to heaven, 
and she was ushered into the court of 
Indra, the god of gods. There were 
assembled Brahma — ^the creator of the 
world, Vishnu — the protector of crea- 
tion, Shiva — who was easily pleased, 
Kubera — the god of wealth, and others. 
Before that vast assembly, bathed in 
tears- Behula prayed for the life of her 
husband. 

The gods were pleased with the devo- 
tion of Behula to her husband but they 
insisted that Behula should sing a song 
before her prayer could be considered. 
So many trials Behula had stood, but 
the present one was much greater than 
any she had experienced in the past. 
She was consumed with grief and a more 
wretched coridition could not be conceiv- 
ed of than what she was in. This was 
not the state of mind in which one could 
sing ! What a heart-rending proposal ! 

But not to comply with the request 
meant losing the chance of getting back 
the life of her husband. Behula 
steeleu her heart, suppressed her 
feelings, and sang a song. The song 


had such a soft melodious tune, that it 
brought tears to the eyes of all those 
assembled there. 

Then the gods said to Behula, *We arc 
extremely pleased with you. We have 
watched your great devotion to your 
husband. The seemingly cruel proposal 
of asking you to sing was only to test 
further your love for your husband. 
You have stood all the trials, and you 
will get back the life of your husband. 

But now came forward Manasa with 
a list of her grievances against Chand- 
Sadagar — how he had treated her with 
contumely and so on. How could she 
give back the life of hisi son ? This made 
everybody silent in that big assembly. 
Behula was in a great suspense — was she 
going to lose the boon which she had 
earned with so much hardship and suffer- 
ing? Shiva, whose great heart felt for 
all, came to save the situation. He 
thought of his devotee Chand, he appre- 
ciated the intense devotion of Behula 
to her husband, and he also sympathized 
with the lot of Manasa. So he promised 
that he would see to it that thence- 
forward Chand offered worship to Manasa. 
Thereupon Manasa readily agreed to give 
back the life of Lakhai. At this happy 
solution all the gods rejoiced, Behula 
got back, as it were, her own life. But 
there was something more. How could 
Behula return to Sanaka, her mother- 
in-law — with only her own husband 
brought back to life? Sanaka lost her 
other six sons also ? She mourned their 
loss no less. So Behula prayed that all 
the losses that Chand had suffered from 
the wrath of Manasa should be redeem- 
ed. The gods saw the reasonableness of 
her argument and supported Behula. 
Manasa agreed, but on th^ condition 
that she would again take back what 
she was giving, if Chand did not submit 
to her. 

Soon came Lakhai back to life. So 
did aU his brothers! The seven sailing 
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ships of Chand which were destroyed 
were now returned to Behula, with all 
their commodities. Lakhai started for 
Champaka with all these. How great was 
the joy of all the brothers when they 
met one another again. They were 
dreaming of the happy days that lay 
ahead — how greatly their mother would 
rejoice when they would reach 
Champaka; how intense would be the 
joy of their old friends, relations and 
associates to meet tlmm, and so on. 
But Bchula could not participate in their 
joys fully. There were marks of anxiety 
on her face. Who knows whether her 
father-in-law would agree to worsyp 
Manasa ? If he did not, then she would 
lose everything she had got. So the trial 
was not over. 

The party reached Champaka. The 
news travelled to Sanaka and all the 
people of the city, who rushed to the 
spot. They could hardly believe their 
eyes when they saw all the seven sons 
of Chand brought back to life. But 
none of the brothers would get down 
from the boat. Bchula gave out to her 
mother-in-law the condition on which 
Manasa gave back the life of her husbainl 
»and others. If that condition were not 
fulfilled, they all would go away. This 
piece of news W'as hardly a source of 
joy to Sanaka, who knew well the 
attitude of her husband towards Manasa. 

VI 

Chand passed his days in the forest 
in hard asceticism to please Shiva. One 
^y he saw a monk approach him. In 
the course of the conversation, the monk 
ridiculed the ascetic practices of Chand 
as being another form of egotism and 
self-conceit, Chand protested, the 
monk told Chand that hi^ quarrel with 
Manasa was the clear indication of his 
pride. So long as there was pride in 
any form, so long ias there was hatred 
again^ anybody, one could not realize 


Truth however hard might be one^s 
asceticism. These stray remarks changed 
the whole outlook of Chand, he saw the 
vision of a new world before him. But 
how could this monk know what had 
happened between him and Manasa? — 
Chand pondered in great astonishment. 
But before tlie shock of surprise was 
over, Chand saw that the monk had 
disappeared, and he heard a voice which 
said that Shiva and Manasa were but 
the different aspects of the same entity 
and Chand was wrong in differentiating 
one from the other. 

Now that his self-conceit and pride 
gave place to humility, Chand easily and 
clearly saw his mistake and he had no 
longer any objection to worship Manasa. 
With the resolve to offer the same 
devotion to Manasa as he had given to 
Shiva, Chand was returning home, when 
he heard the news about the achievement 
of Behula. 

He went directly to the river-bank, 
received his seven sons and the blessed 
daughter-in-law — a heavenly gift — and 
all together performed the worship of 
Manasa amidst great joy and festivity. 

VII 

There ore some persons who do not 
feel comfortable at the happiness of 
others. So, as rejoicing went on at the 
house of Chand, one from the assembled 
guests raised the objection : ‘Behula 
cannot be taken back to the family. For 
so many days she had been nobody 
knows where. She must pass through a 
test — she wnll have to walk over fire, as 
did Sita in days of yore, in order to 
prove her innocence. If such restric- 
tions are not observed, the social order 
will be upset.’ 

There were persons to support even 
this man, but the saner people got 
startled to hear such words. To doubt 
the innocence of Behula whose very 
presence was a blessing to humanity? 
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Blasphemy eould not go further. As 
furious «bntroversy went on with regard 
to this topic, Behula came out before 
the public, shaking off her usual shyness. 
She said : ‘The dream of my life is 
over. I wanted back the life of my 
husband, and I have got that. If you 
have any objection to accepting me, I 
make the path clear for you. Let me 
take leave of you.’ 

Scarcely had these words been finished 


when the people saw Lakhai and Behula 
going up to heaven through the air. 
Only their dead bodies were left behind. 

Lakhai and Behula were heavenly 
beings who were born on earth to 
redeem a curse which fell on them. 
Now that it was done, they could no 
longer be in the mortal world. 

But from that time on jieoplc began 
to worship Shiva and Maiiasa with Ciru il 
devption. 


SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 


Even while he was in the midst of his 
arduous labours in the West, Swami 
Vivekananda realized that a more im- 
portant work was awaiting him in 
India. The soul of the nation was to 
be roused to a sense of its own w’orth. 
Forgotten values of life were to be 
brought back to light. Religion was to 
be made a living force which will 
strengthen the people and lead them to 
realize thev^l^css of life. When the 
great leader returned to the motherland 
and made his triumphal tour from 
Colombo to Almora, it was in the city 
of Madras that he first intimate<l to 
eager listeners his plan of campaign. 
There was great enthusiasm and a 
genuine desire on the part of the people 
to learn more of the teachings of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishiia Parama- 
hamsadeva. Some of the citizens 
approached Swami Vivekananda with 
the request thaF he should kindly send 
one of his brother disciples to stay in 
Madras and establish a moiiaslery which 
would become the centre of the religious 
teaching and philanthropic activities 
outlined by the Swami in his addresses 
delivered in India and abroad. By 
way of reply Swami Vivekananda said, 
‘I shall send you one who is more 
orthodox than your most orthodox men 


of the South and who is at the same 
time unique and unsurpassed in his 
worship and meditation of God.’ 
The very next steamer from Calcutta 
brought to Madras Swami Rama- 
krishnananda and Swami Sadananda 
to assist him in the work. 

In a few words the leader has 
summarized the individual characteris- 
tics of the apostle in relation to the 
field of work for which he was chosen. 
South India has been all along the 
stronghold of orthodox Hinduism. 
When Buddhism in the days of its 
decadence upset the ancient religion and 
made men lose faith in the Eternal 
Dl\arma, it was the Alvars, the Nayan- 
mars and Acharyas of the South who 
gave new vigour to the religion of the 
Rishis. Again when foreign invasions 
disturbed the practice of the old 
religion, it was South India that closely 
guarded the sacred Vcdic fire and 
passed it on to others when the oppor- 
tune time came. To infuse new life 
into the ancient religion without break- 
ing the continuity of the. tradition, the 
apostle to the South had to be a person 
of great intellectual attainments, of 
unflinching devotion to the ideal and 
deep feverence for the forms of worship 
antf religious practices sanctified by tfie 
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authority of a succession oL great 
teachers. Swami Ramakrishnananda 

possessed all these and in addition he 
had an overflowing kindness, abounding 
sympathy for all and a childlike nature 
which exhibited the inner purity of the 
soul. 

Sashibhushan Chakravarti— that was 
the name by which Swami Rama- 

krishnananda was known in his pre- 
monastic days— was born in an 

orthodox Brahmin family of the 

llooghly district, Bengal, in the year 
1863. The father, a strict observer of 
religious traditions and a devout wor- 
shipper of the Divine Mother, gave the 
early training that laid the foundation 
of the lofty character exhibited in the 
life of his great son. We can form an 
idea of that early training from the 
Swami’s own utterances regarding the 
upbringing of children. We quote the 
following frcun his lecture on ‘How to 
be a Real Master.’ ‘Since it is our 
nature to rule, it is always better to 
give this nature full scope to develop 
itself, to evolve masters and not slaves 
out of ourselves. It will be my duty 
to point out to you how that can be 
elfcctcd. From our very childhood wc 
hate restraint. No conventionalism, 
no formality, no etiquette, no manner 
cun bind a child. The children of the 
world profess no religion, admit no 
restrictions and therefore have no caste ; 
they are all of the same caste for their 
characters arc always and everywhere 
the same. Now I he question is, should 
wc leave our Children do wliatever they 
like, for by so doing we give them per- 
fect liberty and thus virtually make 
them masters and not slaves to others.^ 
«... A human child is the most 
forlorn and helpless creature on this 
earth, and so if it is allowed to be 
left alone to itself to do whatever it 
likes, is there any doubt that it^will be 
kicked out of existence by t^iose 


enemies, ever on the alert to work 
woe — enemies such as ignorance^hunger, 
thirst, cold, heat, physical and mental 
weakness, diseases and lots of other 
things? When a child is incessantly 
under the gaze of all these evil-doers, 
and when it is* itself unable to resist 
them, it is our duty to keep it in a place 
beyond their reach. When a plant is 
very young we put a fence round it to 
save it from being pulled out by 
mischievous urchins or by cattle. So 
w^e should limit the liberty of a child, 
to prevent its falling a prey to the 
enemies mentioned above. This is the 
reason why a hoy should be made to 
go through a course of strict discipline 
before he is allowed to have any liberty 
and as he proves stronger gradually, 
under such discijdinc, we can give him 
liberty more and more, little by little. 
When ho is strong enough to resist all 
evils, to hold his own ground against 
all tcm])tatioiis and promptings of 
nature, he should be allowed full 
liberty.’ 

Again in his lecture^ on ‘Religious 
Education’ the Swami *'6b’§erves as 
follows: ‘Should the children be given 
undue liberty? A child’s mind is 
always after play, is always after 
irifling things; and if you allow him 
full liberty ho will grow up to be a 
shallow man, in no way different from 
nil animal, merely eating and drinking, 
playing and sleeping. A human child 
is intended for higher things than these. 
We slioiild make a god out of him and 
not a boast.’ We Jiave quoted at 
length from the Swami’s lectures to 
bring out in bold relief an outstanding 
characteristic of his life. The traditional 
wisdom inherited through generations 
makes' the Brahmin father realize his 
duties towards his son. The Brahminic 
ideal of life based upon the control of 
the mind and the senses, austerity, 
purity, forbearance and such other 
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virtues demands that from the earliest 
a^ the child should be made to go 
through a course of discipline, a discip- 
line that would bring out the god in 
him and make him achieve self-mastery. 
The daily bath at the stated hour, the 
duties in the household and in the 
worship-room, the restraint in speech 
and behaviour, and other details to be 
strictly observed by the growing boy 
gradually build up his character and 
give him that mastery over himself 
which lends him to the attainment of 
the higher values of life. As we already 
stated above Sashibhushan was born in 
an orthox Brahmin family and his 
father was a strict observer of religious 
traditions and a devout worshipper of 
the Divine Mother. Sashi inherited 
these and later on perfected his char- 
acter under the guidance of his Great 
Master. 

Now to resume our narrative, Sashi- 
bhushan went to school and having 
successfully completed the school 
course entered college. He was a 
brilliant student at college and his 
favourite' subject was mathematics. 
He and his cousin Saratchandra came 
under the influence of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Sashi became intimately 
known to the Brahmo leader, Keshab 
Chandra Sen and was appointed private 
•tutor to his sons. 

At this time Sri Ramakrishna was 
closely known to many members of the 
Brahmo Samaj. In order to enjoy the 
company of the saint the members 
resolved to celebrate their anniversary 
at Dakshineswar. This event took 
place on a certain day in October, 1883. 
Sashi and Sarat arrived at Dakshines- 
war and along with a few other 
boy-companions went to see the 
Master. They found him seated on 
the small bedstead in his room. Sri 
Ramakrishna received them with a 
smile, asked them their names, inquired 


where< they lived and was pleased to 
hear that they belonged to Keshab’s 
Brahmo Samaj. Sashi was then read< 
ing in the F. A. class and the others 
were all preparing for the matricula- 
tion. As Sashi was the eldest of the 
band, the conversation was addressed 
to him. The Master spoke of early 
marriage and its attendant evils. Ifo 
pointed out how the responsibility to 
maintain a family was thrust upon 
boys far too early, even before they 
completed their education. Then he 
spoke of the necessity of a strun<; 
spiritual foundation for realizing the 
true end of life. He said, ‘Bricks and 
tiles, if burnt after the trade mark has 
been stamped on them, retain these 
marks for ever. Similarly you should 
be stam])cd with spirituality before 
entering the world. Then you will 
not become attached.’ ‘Tlien, sir, is 
it wrong to marry? Is it against the 
will of God?’ asked one of the boys. 
Sri Ramakrishna had a book taken 
down from the shelf and pointing to 
two passages asked the boy ^to read 
them aloud. The first passage (St. 
Matthew XIX. 12) gave Christ’s opinion 
on marriage : ‘For there arc sonu- 
eunuchs, which were so born from thrir 
mother’s womb: and there are some 
eunuchs, which were made eunuchs of 
me'n: and there be eunuchs, which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake. Ho that is 
able to receive if, let him receive /f.’ 
The second passage was from St. Paul 
(I Corinthians VII. 8, 9). It read: 
‘I say therefore to the unmarried and 
widows, it is good for them if tliey 
abide even as I. But if they cannot 
contain, let them marry : for it is better 
to marry than to burn.’ When the 
passage was read, Sri Ramakrishna 
remarked that marriage was the root of 
all bondage. He then asked Sashi 
whether he believed in God with for^fi 
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or without form. The boy frankly 
answered that as he was not certain 
about the very existence of God, he 
was not able to speak one way or other. 
The reply pleased the Master very 
much. Sashi and Sarat were fascinate<l 
by the personality of Sri llamakrishna. 
They made the Master the pole-star of 
their life. 

Of Sashi and Sarat Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say that both of them were the 
followers of Jesus the Christ in a former 
incarnation. Were they James the son of 
Zebedee and John his brother, who arc 
so often mentioned as next only to 
Simon Peter, the chief apostle? What- 
ever that might be, subsequent events 
show that both the cousins Sashi and 
Sarat became pillars of the Order and 
the great philanthropic organization 
founded in the name of the Master. 

Slowly and silently Sashi was pro- 
gressing in the life of the S])irit. His 
keen intellect, robust physique, and 
steady character were beginning to 
centre round the one grand theme of 
God-reaKzation. Let us record one 
little incident which bears testimony to 
Sashi’s character as the ideal disciple. 
One day it happened that he was busily 
engaged in studying some Persian hooks 
in order to read the Sufi poets in the 
original. The Master called him thrice 
before he heard. AVhen he came, Sri 
llamakrishna asked him what he had 
been doing. Sashi told that he was 
engaged with his books. Sri Rama- 
krishna quietly remarked, ‘If you forget 
your duties for the sake of study, you 
will lose all your devotion.’ Sashi 
understood. He took the Persian books 
and threw them into the Ganges. 

Sashi was now in the Final B. A. 
class; the examination was fast 
approaching. But at that very time 
Sri Ramakrishna was lying ill in Cossi- 
pore Gardens. The young disciple had 
to decide between his studies and 


service to the person of the Master. 
Unhesitatingly Sashi decided to 
renounce his possible career as a man 
of the world for ever and give his body, 
mind and soul wholly and unreservedly 
to the service of the Master. He and 
the other disciples served the Master 
day and night. The illness of the 
Master became the means of bringing 
the disciples closer together. In those 
memorable days, the Master’s conversa- 
tion and his frequent soaring beyond 
the world of the senses in Samadhi gave 
the disciples a closer communion with 
the j)ersonality of the Master and 
served, as it were, the means for pass- 
ing on to the disciples the spiritual 
realizations of the Master. Hour after 
hour the disciples attended to the 
Muster. All too suddenly the day of 
consummation came. Let us listen to 
Sashi’s own words and try to visualize 
the final scene in the divine drama, 
‘When Sri Ramakrishna gave up his 
body did he feel any pain? On the 
contrary I think that was the most 
blissful moment of his life, for there 
was horripilation all over his body. I 
myself saw it. Every hair stood up 
on end. He never really felt much 
pain. He never lost his cheerfulness. 
He used to say that he was all well and 
happy, only there was a little some- 
thing here (pointing to the throat). On 
that last night he was talking with us 
to the very last .... I remember every 
incident of that last day. He seemed 
very well and cheerful. In the after- 
noon he talked for fully two hours to a 
gentleman who had come to put him 
some questions about Yoga. A little 
later I ran some seven miles to bring 
the doctor. When I reached his house, 
he was not there, but I was told that 
he was at a certain house. So 1 ran 
another mile and 1 met him on the 
way. He did not want to come but 
I dragged him away just the same. He 
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gave Sri Ramakrishna some medicine 
saying: am sure this will cure 

you,*’ and Sri Ramakrishna scolded his 
Mother a little saying, “How long shall 
I have to take this Uchchishtam ?” 

‘We all thought he was very well 
because he ate so much more supper 
than usual, and he said nothing of 
going. In the afternoon he had asked 
Yogin to look in the almanac and sec 
whether it was an auspicious day and 
Yogin said that it was a very auspicious 
day. Also he had been telling us for 
sometime that the vessel which was 
floating in the ocean was already two- 
thirds full of water, soon the rest would 
fill up and it would plunge into the 
ocean. But wc did not believe that he 
was really going. 

‘He asked us to fan him and some 
ten of us were all fanning at once. He 
was sitting up against some five or six 
pillows which were supported by my 
body and at the same time I too was 
fanning. This made a slight motion in 
the body and twice he asked me : 
“Why are you shaking?” As if his 
mind were so fixed and steady that he 
could perceive the least motion. 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) took his 
feet and began to rub them and Sri 
Ramakrishna was talking to him, tell- 
ing him what he must do. “Take care 
of these boys,” he repeated again and 
again, as if he were putting them in his 
charge. Then he asked to lie dowii- 
Suddenly at one o’clock he fell towards 


one side, there was a hoarse sound in 
the throat and I law all the hairs stand 
on end. Swamip laid the master’s feet 
on a quilt and ran downstairs' as if he 
could not bear it. A doctor, who was 
a great devotee and who was feeling 
his pulse, saw that it had stopped and 
began to weep aloud. “What are you 
doing, you fool?” I asked, meaning 
that he was acting as if Sri Ramakrishna 
had really left us. We all believed 
that it was only Samadhi, so Swamiji 
came back, and wc all sat down, some 
twenty of us, and began repealing, 
“Hari Om ! Hari Om !” all together. 
So wc waited until between one or two 
the next day. Still the body had some 
heat in it, especially about the back, 
but the doctor insisted that the soul 
had left the body and about five il 
had grown cold, so wc placed it on a 
very beautifully decorated cot and car- 
ried it to the cremation ground.’ 

The greatest trial was at the burning 
ghat. Feelings of a contrasting charac- 
ter visited the soul of Sashi. Now IIm' 
joy and bliss the Master had shed over 
them all at the time of the Maha- 
Saniadhi came over him and he sang 
the name of the Master in triumphant 
praise. Then a sense of utter loneli- 
ness stole over his joy and made him 
the victim to most violent grief. When 
the flames that had made ashes of the 
body of tlie Master had died out, amid 
tlic silence that prevailed, Sashi gathered 
the sacred relics. 


(To be continued) 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The poet has passed away. ^Whi- 
ther?’ we ask. ‘To the fields Elysian, 
to the realms of Everlasting Light* 
comes the answer. While on earth, he 
voyaged over all the seven seas. 
Wherever he went, he was acclaimed as 
an Immortal. This is his last voyage. 
He is homeward bound. The ship has 
set sail; the winds are favourable; he 
will safely reach port. There he will 
meet his compeers ; the bards of all ages 
and climes. He came to us from the 
blessed realm of the Immortals bringing 
with him Joy and Light and Love. 
During his sojourn here, he distributed 
his gifts generously to all. Now at the 
journey’s end, when he meets his 
Master, great will be his own joy. 
Looking forward to the day of meeting, 
the poet said, 

‘Once you had lent to my eyes 

a generous portion from your limitless 
store of light. 

Now at the day’s end, you have come 
to reclaim it, my Master, 

and I know for certain that I must 
make good my debt. 

‘But why cast shadow before my 
evening lamp ? I am but a guest for a 
few days in this world that has come 
out of your light, but if out of its abun- 
dance a few fragments of that light are 
left behind, let them remain in careless 
neglect at the last trace of your chariot.’ 

The light that he left behind will be 
ours for all time to come. The undying 
cadences of his music have xoade his 
mother-tongue a world^language. His 
advent has lent glory lo Jjhi^ Motherland 
of ours. The immortal spirit of the 
Vedic Rishis spoke through him. The 
nations heard and wondered. In paying 


their homage to India’s glorious son, 
they bowed their heads in reverence 
before the footstool of the Great Mother. 

A prince among men, worthy scion of 
a great and talented family, wherever 
he went he upheld the honour of India. 
India’s joy was his joy; India’s sorrow 
was his sorrow. When world’s recogni- 
tion first came in the shape of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, some of his 
countrymen went on a deputation to 
meet the poet and offer him their 
felicitations. Among the men who 
were assembled before him, the poet 
saw many who had not read his works 
and studied his message. Urged by 
feelings of wounded love, he spoke out 
his mind and administered a dignified 
rebuke in the following terms : ‘What 
brings you gentlemen, here to-day? 
You, whom I had failed to please so 
long, what have I done, pray now to 
please you so mightily? It is not my 
worth, but the recognition of the 
foreigner, that has evidently worked 
up this sudden outburst of apprecia- 
tion. I thank you for your generosity : 
but excuse me please, if I refuse to get 
drunk with you over this gilded cup 
of foreign wine.’ Again after the 
Punjab disturbances, feeling deeply for 
the sufferings of his countrymen, the 
poet decided to renounce his knight- 
hood. The following extract from his 
historic letter to the Viceroy written 
on this occasion shows one phase of 
his noble character : ‘The very least 
that I can do for my country is to take 
all consequences upon myself in giving 
voice to the protest of the millions of 
my countrymen, surprised into a dumb 
anguish of terror. The time has come 
when badges of honour make our shame 
glaring in the incongruous context of 
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humiliati(^ and I for my part wish to 
stand, shorn of all special distinctions, 
by the sides of those of my country- 
men who, for their so-oalled Jinsigni- 
ficance are liable to suffer degradation 
not fit for human beings.* 

His genius was many-sided. His col- 
lected works will fill several volumes. 
Very little of it has been translated 
into English, but that little has taken 
the English-knowing world by storm. 
Oxford, the most ancient seat of learn- 
ing in Britain, recognizing the great 
merit of the poet conferred on him the 
Degree of Doctor of Literature honoris 
causa. A special Convocation of 
Oxford University was held at Shanti- 
niketan on the 7th day of August, 1940 
— we note that the honour from Oxford 
came, exactly one year before the 
poet’s passing away. On the historic 
occasion of this special convocation, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Henderson 
of Calcutta High Court, in the capacity 
of Public Orator read out the Latin 
address by the University of Oxford 
requesting Sir Maurice Gwyer to confer 
the degree. We extract the following 
from the English translatiuii of the said 
address : *You see in him a great 
scholar and a great artist, both in 
prose and in verse; one who has written 
poetry, romance, satire, history : who 
has left scarcely any field of literature 
untouched and has touched nothing 
that he has not adorned. How rarely 
has such richness of imagination been 
Combined with such elegance of style I 
How 'astonishing is the range of bis 
versatile genius, wisdom and laughter, 
terror and delight, the power of stirr- 
ing our deepest emotions. And yet we 
are always conscious of his essential 
humanity, of a man who thinks nothing 
beneath his notice, if only it is concern- 
ed with mankind. You see in him a 
musician who seems to obey no rules 
and ye( has invented a thousand new 


melodies ; a distinguished philosopher 
deeply versed in natural philosophy, in 
ethics and in theology and who has ut 
the last achieved that complete serenity 
of mind sought by how many and won 
by how few. Yet all dedicated as he 
has been to those pursuits, he has not 
lived for himself alone; for deeming 
good education for the young the most 
venerable of all institutions he has been 
the founder and director of this famous 
Academy, whose purpose is by wise 
methods to inculcate among its students 
a love of pure learning. Let it also be 
said that he has not valued a sheltered 
life so far above the public good as tij 
hold himself wholly aloof from the dust 
and heat of the world outside ; tor there 
have been times when he has not 
scorned to step down into the market- 
place; when, if he thought that a 
wrong had been done he has not feared 
to challenge the British raj itself and 
the authority of its magistrates; and 
when he has boldly corrected the faults 
of his own fellow-citizens. Whai, more 
can I say? Here before yon is the 
myriad-minded poet and writer, the 
musician famous in his art, the philo- 
sopher proved both in word and ileed, 
the fervent upholder of learning and 
sound doctrine, the ardent defender of 
public liberties, one who by tlie saneity 
of his life and character has won for 
himself the praise of all mankind. And 
so with the unanimous approval of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors and the 
Masters of the University, T present to 
you a man most dear to all the Muses, 
Rabindranath Tagore, already a Nobel 
prizeman, in order that he may receive 
the laurel wreath of Oxford also and 
be admitted to the Degree of Doctor of 
Literature honoris causa.’ 

His contribution to the awakening 
of India is indeed very great. He re- 
vealed India to her sons and daughters. 
The whole of Asia listened to his words. 
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As in the days of the Buddhist missions 
of Emperor Ashoka, the currents of 
Indian thought spread over the whole 
of Asia. China and Japan, Iran and 
the East Indies once again remembered 
their cultural debt to India. He tra- 
velled to various countries in Europe 
and America and spread everywhere the 
eternal message of India and raised 
India in the estimation of those coun- 
tries. He took part in Indian national 
movements and made his voice heard. 
He was deeply interested in education 
and founded the Shantiniketan for re- 
suscitating the national culture and 
giving it a new shape to suit the 
changed conditions of the present time. 

On the 8th of May, 1041 his eightieth 
birthday was celebrated all over India 
and in several places abroad. On the 
7tli of August, 1941 he passed away 
from the scene of his earthly activities. 
Ijengal has given birth to many illus- 
trious sons who have brought glory 
to the Motherland; one by one they 
arc passing away. Their labours are 
bearing fruit; \’ery soon this coiuilry 
will take its place in the comity of 
nations. India will ever cherish the 
memory of Rabindranath Tagore. 

SWAMI GANESHANANDA 

Swami Ganeshanandaji attained 
Mahasamadhi at 1-45 A.M. on Saturday, 
the -Both of July, 1941 at the Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta. His brother-monks, ' 
his many friends and the large number of 
students who received their education 
with his help and guidance are stricken 
with grief at the untimely passing away 
of the Swami who was so dear to them. 
At the time of his demise he was only 
forty-four years old. Of these twenty- 
two were devoted to tl\e service of the 
Mission. 

After receiving the blessings of His 
Holines|[ Srimat Swami Brahmanandaji 


Maharaj, the first President of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Amiya Maharaj 
— as Swami Ganeshanandaji is lovingly 
known among his brothers, friends and 
pupils, — left for Madras in 1919. Re- 
turning in 1921, he started the Mission 
Centre in Sarisha (Diamond Har- 
bour), Dist. 24 Parganas. For the last 
twenty years he devoted himself heart 
and soul to the develoj)ment of the 
Centre. One Boys* Extended M. E. 
Agricultural School, one Girls* H. E. 
School, one Mixed U. P. School, a 
Charitable Dispensary, a Library, a 
Students* Home, an Inter-Schools 
Sporls Association and a Literary 
Society arc among the activities carried 
on by the Centre. All these institutions 
arc focussed around the important work 
of rural uplift. The declared aim of 
the work is the formation of a happy 
group of model villages, rich in educa- 
tion, heallh and wealth. In ancient 
India, the villages were I he centres 
of culture. Once again in a renascent 
India, the strength of the country will 
depend upon the strength of the 
villages. Reconstruction is iTiderd a 
large problem. All-renouncing monks 
arc, in a way, the tittest persons to un- 
dertake the task. Fired with the 
strength born of conviction and faith 
in the words of the Guru, Swami 
Ganeshanandaji successfully translated 
into action some of tlie ideas propound- 
ed by Swami Vivekananda with refer- 
eiiee to a nation-building system of 
education. ‘Muscles of iron and nerves 
of steel* is one of the sayings pf the 
great Hindu Monk of India. Swami 
Ganeshanandaji gave special attention 
to the health and physical well-being of 
the boys and girls under his charge. 
Besides outdoor games, pupils of the 
Sarisha schools have military and 
Swedish drill, dagger and Lathi play, 
•Ju-jutsu and boxing under the guid- 
ance of experts. Pupils of both sexes 
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are made to read the daily papers and 
discuss current events. Various items 
of village welfare work are undertaken 
by the teachers and pupils. 

In the midst of his regular duties the 
Swami always found time to nurse the 
sick, and convey words of consolation 
to the bereaved and the distressed. He 
made no distinction between high and 
low in showering his love and lending 
a helping hand. The barber, when he 
was on sick-bed, was sure of the Swami’s 
visit to his humble dwelling. The cab- 
man and bus-driver knew that the 
Swami always had a smile and a kind 
word for them. Poor students who 
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came to him for advice and help found 
in him a warm friend. 

The Swami was a man of dynamic 
energy and irresistible personality. 
His courage and determination made 
him face dangers and difficulties with- 
out flinching in the least. Outwardly 
a strict disciplinarian, he had an excep- 
tionally large and sympathetic heart, 
which swelled at the sorrows of others 
and urged him to help them with 
parental affection. His sincerity and 
enthusiasm were captivating, and with 
these he inspired his colleagues and asso- 
ciates and attracted them with his 
unbounded love. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS of Sri Aimo- 
BINOO. Published by Sri Aurobindo Library, 
1ft, Kondichetty Street, Madras. Pp. 88. 
Price Re. I. 

Part One consists of four essays. 'The 
Needed Synthesis’ pleads for the recovery 
of the fulness of life by efrcctiiii; the unity 
of the love of the Bhakta and the knowledge 
of the Brahma-Jnani. The essay on ‘Ary a — 
its significanee* gives a comprehensive 
account of the Various meanings attached to 
the term and clearly shows that in its ori- 
ginal use the word expressed not a difference 
of race, but a difference of culture. What 
exactly is meant by 'Meditation in Yoga’ is 
elucidated in the third essay and the fourth 
treats ^f the 'Universal Consciousness.’ 
Part Two consists of the reviews of Arthur 
Avalon’s ‘Hymns to the Goddess,’ Mr. G. C. 
Gaugoly’s 'South Indian Bronze,’ and 
'Rupam,’ Mr. H. G. Wells’ ‘God, the 
Invisible King,’ and Mr. N, P. Subramania 
Iyer’s ‘Kalaprakasika—a Treatise on Astro- 
logy.’ The views expressed on art, religion, 
literature and philosophy exhibit the 
author’s vast erudition and keen critical 
insight. The book is neatly got-up. 

THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES of Sri 
Aijro?>inoo. Published by The Arya 
Publiahiag House, €S, College Street, 
Calcutta, Pp. kl. 


Contains a collcctiou of Aphorisms, 
Thoughts and Glimpses. Some of these arc 
the results of profound meditation and will 
lead the reader to ponder deeply over the 
eternal verities of existence. 

HERACLITUS. By Sri Aurobindo. 
Published by the Arya Publishing House, 
65, College Street, Calcutta. Pp. 70. 

This essay originally appeared in the 
Arya as a criticism of Prof. Ranade’s book 
on the subject and now for the first time is 
brought out as a book. It shows how oflen 
the thought of Heraclitus is identical with 
the' Vedic and the Vedantic. It contains 
much that is interesting in Vedic and Greek 
philosophy and students of philosophy will 
find the book very valuable. 

BANKIM-TILAK-DAYANANDA. By 
Sri Aurobindo. Published by The Arya 
Publishing House, 63, College Street, 
Calcutta. Pp. 80. 

The book opens with the text of the 
Bande Mataram song (original Bengali in 
Devanagari characters) and two translations, 
one in verse and one in prose. This is 
followed by the article on ‘Rishi Bankim 
Chandra.’ The author says, ‘The hero, the 
Rishi, the saint are the natural fruits of 
our Indian soil ; and there hks been no age 
in which they have not been born.' Among 
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the Rishis of the latter age we have at last 
realized that we must include the name of 
the man who gave us the reviving Mantra 
which is creating a new India, the Mantra 
Bande Mataram/ Emphasis is laid upon 
Bankim, the seer and nation-builder, one 
of the makers of Modern India. Bankim 
shaped the Bengali language as a fit and 
satisfying medium of expression ; he inspired 
an unerring vision of the moral strength 
necessary for complete self-sacrifice for the 
country and complete self-devotion to the 
work of its liberation, above all he gave 
the inspiring Mantra which is creating a 
new India. The article on ^Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak' was originally contributed as an 
introduction to the Speeches and Writings 
of Tilak, It gives a lucid account of the 
nation-building activities of the great patriot 
and closes with the sentence : 'Mr. Tiiak*s 
name stands already for history as a nation- 
builder, one of the half-dozen political 
personalities, memorable figures, represen- 
tative men of the nation in this most 
critical period of India’s destinies, a name 
to be remembered gratefully as long as the 
country has pride in its past and hope for 
its future.’ The article on ‘Dayananda* was 
originally contributed to the Vcdic Magazine, 
‘ft was Kathiawar that gave birth to this 
puissant renovator and new creator. And 
something of the very soul and tempera- 
ment of that peculiar land entered into his 
spirit, something of Girnar and the rocks 
and hills, something of the voice and 
puissance of the sea that flings itself upon 
those coasts, soinething of that humanity 
which seems to he made of the virgin and 
unspoilt stuff of nature, fair and robust in 
body, instinct with a fresh and primal 
vigour, crude but in a developed nature 
capable of becoming a great force of genial 
creation .... He was not only plastic to 
the great hand of Nature, but asserted his 


own right and power to use Life and 
Nature as plastic material. We can imagine 
bis soul crying still to us without insuffi- 
cient spring of manhood and action, *'Be 
not content, O Indian, only to be infinitely 
and grow vaguely, but see what God 
intends thee to be, determine in the light 
of His inspiration to what thou shalt grow. 
Seeing, hew thcc out of thyself, hew that 
out of Life. Be a thinker, but be also a 
doer ; be a soul, but be also a man ; be a 
servant of God, but lie also a Master of 
Nature!” For this was what he himself 
was, a man with God in his soul, vision in 
his eyes and puw'cr in his hands to hew out 
of Life and image according to his vision. 
Hew is the right word. Granite himself, he 
smote out a shui)e of things with great blows 
as in granite.* These extracts will give 
some idea of the vigorous unci inspiring 
style in which this and other articles in the 
book are written. Here is another extract 
bearing on another great leader: *Viveka- 
naada was a loul of puissance if ever there 
was one, a very lion among men, but the 
definite work which he has left behind is 
quite incommensurate with our impression 
of his creative might and energy. We 
perceive his influence still working giganti- 
cally, we know not well Low, wc know not 
well where, in something that is not yet 
formed, something leonine, grand, intui- 
tive, upheaving that has entered the soul 
of India and we say, “Behold, Vivekananda 
still lives in the soul of his Mother and in 
the souls of her children.” So it is with all. 
Nut only are the men greater than their 
definite works, but their influence is so 
wide and formless that it has little relation 
to any formal work that they have left 
heliind them.’ The book closes with an 
article on ‘Romesh Chandra Dutt.’ We 
heartily commend the book to alG who are 
interested in the makers of Modern India. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE MAYA'VATI HOSPITAL, REPORT FOR mo 


The Mayavati Charitable Hospital came 
into being as a sheer necessity -in fulfil- 
ment of the local needs. The condition of 
the villagers, ^ mostly ignorant and poor, is 
so helpless in times of disease and sickness 


that even the stoniest of hearts will be 
moved to do something for them. The 
regular dispensary was opened in 1903. 
Since then it has been growing in size and 
importance. Now quite a large number of 
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patients come from a distance of even 50 
or ^ miles, taking 4 or 5 days for the 
journey. 

The hospital stands within the pre- 
cincts of the Ashrama, and is in charge of 
a monastic member qualified for the task. 
There is also a medical graduate who was 
appointed to increase the efficiency of the 
work. Service is done in a spirit of worship, 
and as such irrespective of caste or creed. 

In the hospital there are regular beds, 
one extra bed being added this year. Bui 
sometimes we have to make arrangements 
for even 80 or more indoor patients — there 
is so great a rush for admission. People 
come from such a great distance and in such 
a helpless condition that anyhow they have 
to be accommodated. 

The operation room is fitted with most 
up-to-date equipments and ns such almost 
all kinds of operation can be done here. 
This has been a great boon to the people 
of this area. In the current year we have 
further increased the equipment of the 
hospital. 

We have also got a small clinical labora- 
tory, which is a rare thing in these parts. 
Now almost all kinds of medical help that 
one can expect in a city are available here. 

There is arrangement for the amusement 
and recreation of the patients through a 
gramophone. There is also a small library 
for those who can read. 

The following comparative chart will 


indicate the 
hospital. 

gradual evolution 

of the 


No. of Patients 

Year 

Outdoor 

Indoor 

1915 

... 1,173 

... 

1925 

... 8,162 

35 

1080 

... 5,014 

203 

1935 

... 14,344 

189 

1940 

... 14,812 

286 


The total number of patients relieved 
during the year at the Outdoor Dispensary 
was 14,312, of which 10,772 were new cases 
and 8,540 repeated cases. In the Indoor 
Hospital the total number treated was 286, 
of which 281 were cured and discharged, 11 
charged otherwise, 86 were relieved, 
ied. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

For the Year Ending 81st December, io40 
Receifts 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

To Opening Balance : 

Cash in hand ... 680 0 0 

With Central 
Bank of India, 

Ltd. (S. B. 

A/c.) ... 4,682 1 5 

5,312 1 5 

Subscriptions and 

Donations ... ... 1,133 0 0 

Interest ... ... 4,180 12 0 

Miscellaneous 

Receipts ... ... 73 12 0 

^Advance from 
Advaita 
Ashrama, 

Calcutta ... ... 1,904 13 0 

Total ... 12,604 6 5 


Disbursements 

Establishment ... ... 169 1 6 

Medical Staff ... ... 1,567 0 9 

Medicines and 

Instruments ... ... 1,005 13 0 

Equipments and 

Furniture ... ... 191 9 9 

Beddings, 

Clothings 

and Laundry ... 32S 1 3 

Stationery, 

Printing and 

Postage ... ... .55 1.3 3 

Repairs to 

Buildings ... ... 119 9 6 

General 

Expenses ... ... 257 2 9 

Miscellaneous 

Expenses ... ... 28 11 3 

*Repayme]it of 
Advance from 
Advaita 
Ashrama, 

Calcutta ... ... 1,004 13 0 

Closing Balance : 

Cash in hand ... 576 9 0 . 

With Central 
Bank of India, 

Ltd. (S. B. 

A/c.) ... 6,400 1 5 

6,976 10 5 


Total ... 12,604 6 5 


Examined and found correct, 

N. C. Chakravarty & Co., R. A., 
Incorporated Accountants ^London). 

mh Feb ., 19|1. 
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We cordially thank all our donors, who 
by their continued support have made it 
possible for us to carry on this humani- 
tarian work in such an out-of-the-way place. 

And we hope we shall receive from them 
such support and help even in future. 


All contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the undersigned. 

SwAMi Pavitrananda, 
President, Advaita Ashrama, 
P.O. Mayavati, Dt. Almora, U. P. 


THE BAMAKBISHNA MISSION, KIIAB, BOMBAY 


The report of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Bombay, for the years 1938-1940, presents a 
brief account of its useful activities during 
the period, which may be classified as 
follows : 

Missionary : Ever since the inception of 
the Centre in 1923, the Swamis have been 
popularizing the universal teachings of 
VtMlanta by holding classes and lectures in 
Lhe city and its suburbs as well as in 
different parts of the province and outside 
it. As many as 455 weekly religious classes 
were held and 122 occasional lectures were 
delivered during the period under review. 
The birthday anniversaries of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swnmi Vivckanaiida were duly 
celebrated when lectures and discourses on 
the lives and teachings of the great Masters 
were delivered. 

Educational : The Ashrama has a free 
Heading Room and Library w’ith nearly 
3,281 books in it, which were largely utilized 
by the iniblir. The Students’ Home, con- 


ducted by the Mission, accommodated 71 
college students during the period under 
report. The special feature of the Home is 
its ideal surroundings and atmosphere tliat 
provides the students with facilities for 
building up their life and character. 

Philanthropic : The Charitable Dispensary 
that was opened with the starting of the 
Centre, renders both homoeopathic and allo- 
pathic treatment to the needy public. A 
total number of 33,780 patients, of whom 
13,164 were new and 20,516 repeated ones, 
was treated in 1940 as against 15,.504> in 1938. 
The surgical cases treated in the three years 
were respectively 162, 1581, and 714. 

In October, 1940, the city of Bombay and 
the suburbs were overtaken by a cyclonic 
.storm. The Mission gave immediate relief 
to the sufferers by helping them with corn, 
clothes, blankets, and also cash. 

Present Needs : (1) Rs. 5,000/- for pur- 
chase of some up-to-date apparatus and 
appliances. (2) Rs, 25,000/- for acquiring a 
plot of land for the Students’ Home. 


THE BAMAKBISHNA MISSION SEVASHBAMA, KANKIIAL, HABDWAB 


The Sevashrama is a hospital meant mainly 
for^ the poor of the country, irrespet^tive of 
c.iste or creed, A short summary of its 
activities for the year 1940 is given below. 

The Indoor Department contains .50 beds, 
hut more patients were accommodated in 
times of 'epidemics, or during Melas when 
large number of pilgrims visits the place. 
The total number of indoor patients treated 
during 1940 was 1,295, of whom 1,085 were 
cured, 189 relieved, 44 died, and 27 were 
under treatment at the close of the year. 
The Outdoor Dispensary treated 29,848 
patients, of whom 18,341 were repeated cases 
and 11,507 new ones. The daily average 
attendance in both the Departments together 
was 114. 

The Ashrama kas been conducting a Night 
School since 1918. The number of students 


during the year was 130. Of these 88 were 
of the depressed classes including untouch- 
ables, 29 Muhammadans, I Sikh, and 12 
high caste Hindus. For the convenience of 
students who could not attend the school 
at night day-classes were opened recently. 

The Library of the Ashrama had, at the 
end of the year, a collection of 2.524 books. 
The number of books issued to the public 
came to 2,387. 

The Scva.shrama sends its earnest appeal 
for funds to meet its various needs, a 
few of which are mentionetl ’ below : 

(1) Rs. 20.000/- for a General ward. 

(2) Rs. 6,000/- for a Compound Wall. 
(8) Rs. 5,000/- for Repairs of buildings. 

(4) Rs. 6,000/- for Underground Drainage. 

(5) Rs. 6,000/- for Land and Building for' 
the Night School. 
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SBI BAMAKBISHNA MISSION ASHBAMA.^ JALPAIGUBI 


The activities of the Ashrama for the year 
]940 may be brought under the followjjng 
heads : 

Religious : Regular weekly classes were 
held in the Ashrama in which the scriptures 
were explained so as to bring out the true 
significance of religion and the fundamental 
unity that underlies all religions. Occasional 
lecturing tours also were undertaken by the 
Swamis to neighbouring places. The birth- 
days of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda were duly celebrated. These were 
occasions when people of various creeds and 
faiths came together in mutual under- 
standing. 

Educational : 5 poor students were accom- 
modated in the Ashrama and all their 
expenses were borne by it. There is a school 
for Harijan boys in which 21 students 
received their education during the year. 
The Library and Reading Room conducted 


by the Ashrama were used largely by tlic 
local public. 

Philanthropic : A total number of 22,077 
poor patients, of whom 8,810 were new case's 
and 14,158 repeated ones, were treated in 
the Charitable Dispensary conducted by the 
Ashrama. The number of surgical cases 
was 25. 

There is a Maternity Section run with llic 
help of an experienced doctor and two 
trained midwives. 58 ante-natal and 196 
post-natal cases were attended during the 
year. 6 poor children were supplied with 
milk and some others with warm clothings. 
Besides curative ivork, arrangements for 
preventive service also were made by orga- 
nizing magic lantern lectures and distribut- 
ing literature on maternity and child- 
welfare. 

The Ashrama authorities appeal for funuVs 
for erecting a Temple and a Guest House 
and a Maternity Clinic. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, NARAYANGUNJ BRANCH 


The Mission was started as early as 1903. 
A perusal of the report for the year lO-tO, 
a short account of which is given below, 
shows the steady growth of the institution 
from year to year to its present state of 
usefulness. The activities may be classified 
under the following heads : 

Missionary : Regular classes w’cre held in 
the Ashrama twice a WTek in which the 
universal principles of Vedanta were explain- 
ed. The total number of classes during the 
year came to 100. Besides these, the Sw'ami 
in charge of the Centre visited many places 
in the neighbouring districts and delivered 
as many as 25 lectures on various religious 
topics. The birthday anniversaries of Sri 
Ramakrishna and many of his monastic 
disciples w'cre duly celebrated and the 
Durga Puja was performed. 

Educational: The Students’ Home, start- 
ed in 1938, is an ideal institution which looks 
after the physical, mental, and spiritual 
growth of its inmates. There were 32 
students in the Home at the end of the year. 
Of these* 28 were paying and 4 free. All the 
3 students who appeared for the Matricula- 
tion Examination came out successful. 


2 were place^l in the first division, one secur 
ing 80 per cent marks in two subjects. As 
a part of their training the boys wen* taken 
on excursion to several places. Debates on 
various subjects w’cre organized lor their 
intellectual development. 

The Mission conducts a Library which is 
open to the public. A Children’s Section has 
been started as a branch of this Librarj". 
There is a Free Reading Room attached tu 
the Library which is provided with many 
dailies, weeklies and monthly journals. 

Charitable: The Iloinocopalhic Charitable 
Dispensary treated 7,446 patients during the 
year. Many poor and needy families were 
helped with regular doles of rice and pe<Mi- 
niary help was given to 33 persons. Rcsidois 
these, a few pieces of new cloths were dis- 
tributed among the needy. ' 

Present Needs : (1) Rs. 15,000/- for acqui- 
sition of Land and eonstruidion of a Dormi- 
tory for the Students’ Home. (2) Rs. 2,000/- 
for a Library Building. (ShJhC'^SOO/- for a 
Gymnasium. (4) Rs. 2,5p!r7^ for. il,KitcJien. 
(5) Rs. 500/- for a Tu^wfi^'^(6) Rs. 500/* 
for two Latrines. 

(pfoAUUTTA 
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“3^1851 snwr 

"Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached." 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


At the house of Manomohan 
Saturday, Brd December, 1881. 

The house of Sri jut Manomohan is 
situated at 23, Simulia Street. It is 
in the neighbourhood of Sureiidra’s 
house. The Master has come here at 
about 8 a.m. It is a small two-storied 
building with a small courtyard attached 
to it. The Master is seated in the 
parlour or the ground floor. It is a 
room situated just facing the lane. He 
is speaking with Ishan Mukherjee of 
Bhowanipore. 

hhaiv: ‘Why have you renounced 
the world? Of all the four stages of 
life, Grihasthashrama or a householder’s 
life has beciii spoken of by the Shastras 
as the best.’ 

Sri RamakriHhna: ‘I do not trouble 
myself so much with what is good and 
what is bad. I do whatever the Lord 
makes me do, and say whatever He 
makes me say.’ 

Ishan: ‘It will be going against the 
will of God if all renounce the world.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Why should all 


renounce ? And is it His will that 
all should live an animal life wallowing 
in lust and enjoyment? Can He not 
have any other wish ? Have you 
known all about what He desires and 
what He does not? 

‘You say that He wants everyone to 
live a householder’s life. But why 
don’t you perceive the will of God when 
your wife or children die or when, 
reduced to poverty, you are on the 
verge of starvation? 

‘Maya conceals from man the real 
wish of God. Through this Maya or 
the illusion-making power of the Lord 
the unreal appears as real and the real 
as unreal. The world is unreal; now it 
exists, but the next moment it may 
not; but through His Maya it appears 
as eternally real. It is due to this 
Maya that one feels that he is the agent 
and thinks that wife and children, 
brother and sister, father and mother, 
house and property, all belong to him. 

‘There are two aspects of Maya — 
Yidya and Avidya. Avidya creates 
allurement, while Vidya that manifests 
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itself in knowledgCi devotion and a 
desire for holy associatioh, leads a man 
towards God. 

‘But Vidya and Avidya lose their 
distinction to one who, through the 
grace of the Lord, has gone beyond the 
realm of Maya. 

‘A householder’s life is beset with 
opportunities for enjoyment. But 
what is there in lust and wealth to 
enjoy ? As soon as a sweetmeat has 
gone down the throat, one does not 
remember whether it was sour or sweet. 

‘But why should all renounce ? 
Indeed how can one renounce unless 
the time ripens for it? The time for 
renunciation comes when one’s desiresi 
for enjoyment have been exhausted. 
Can one renounce by dint of sheer 
force ?’ 

‘There is one type of dispassion which 
is as fickle as the nature of a monkey. 
People of a very low order are seen to 
practise it. Perhaps one is the son of a 
widow and his mother earns her liveli- 
hood by spinning. He had a job which 
he has lost and then he is seized with a 
spirit of dispassion. He puts on ochre 
robes and goes to Benares. After a time 
he writes to the mother saying that he 
has secured a job — pay rupees ten a 
month. He then tries to buy a gohl 
ring and a fine dress even out of that 
scanty amount. How can he free him- 
self from the desire for enjoyment?* 

Keshab has come with many Brahmo 
devotees. The Master is seated in the 
courtyard. Keshab comes and bows 
down to him with great reverence. 
Keshab sits on the left side of Sri Rama- 
krishna while Ram is seated to the right. 

The Bhagavata is being read for some 
time. After the reading is over the 
Master speaks. Devotees, who are all 
householders, are sitting all around the 
courtyard. 

Sri Rcmvokrifihna (to the devotees) : 
‘It is very difiBcult to perform the duties 


of a householder’s life. If one goes 
whirling about oneself in great speed, 
one’s head reels almost to a state of 
swoon. But there is no fear if one takes 
hold of a post or pillar and then whirls 
about it. Similarly, perform your 
duties, but without forgetting God. 

‘You may ask, “If it is so difficult, 
what is the way out ?” The way lies in 
repeated practices. In those parts 
(referring to Kamarpukur) I saw thv 
carpenters’ wives doing so many things 
at one and the same time. On the one 
hand, they stirred the flattened rice in 
the mortar of the Dhenki^ the pestle of 
which might fall on their hands, and on 
the other hand, they suckled their 
children, and again at the same time 
bargained with their customers asking 
them to pay off their dues. 

‘An unchaste woman though perform- 
ing all her household duties is all the 
while thinking of her lover. 

‘Of course, one has to undergo spiritual 
practices to attain to this state. One 
should retire now and then to solitude 
and pray. Work can be undertaken only 
after one has acquired devotion to the 
Lord. If you break open a jack-fruit 
the milky exudation of it will stick to 
your hands, but you will be free from 
the trouble if you smear the ])alms of 
you hands with oil beforehand.’ 

Now begins music in the courtyard. 
Gradually Sri jut Trailokya also joins the 
singing. 

Song : ‘Glory unto the blissful Mother, 
who is identical with Brahman.’ 

The Master dances in joy. Keshab 
and other devotees also are dancing along 
with him. It is winter, but the Master 
is perspiring. 

^ A block of wood with a pestle fixed in it, 
used as a pedal for husking rice and other 
grains. 
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All resume their seats*after the music. 
The Master asks for something to eat. 
Some sweetmeat is brought in a plate 
from inside the house. Kcshab holds the 
plate and the Master eats. He holds 
again a glass of water and then wipes 
the Master’s face with a towel. He then 
begins to fan him. 

Sri Ramakrishna again starts the topic 
whether one can practise religion in a 
family life. 

Sri Bamakrishiia (to Keshab and 
others) : ‘They are indeed heroes who 
live in the world and yet call on Him. 
A heavy load presses on their head and 
yet they try to realize Him. They are 
brave souls indeed ! 

‘You may argue that it is very difficult 
to practise. But what is impossible if 
the Lord showers His blessings ! Even 
the impossible then becomes possible ! 
When light comes to a room where there 
was darkness for a thousand years, does 
it come by slow degrees? It illumines 
the room all at once.’ 

Keshab and other householder 
devotees rejoice to hear these words of 
hope. 


Keshab (to Rajendra Mitra, with a 
smile) : ‘It will be nice if you hold 
such a gathering in your house once.’ 

Bajendra : ‘Well, I am quite ready. 
Ram, I entrust the work to you.’ 

Rajendra is the uncle of Ram and 
Manomohan. 

The Master now goes to the inner 
apartment. He will take his meal there. 
Shyamasundari, the mother of Mano- 
mohan, has made all arrangements. 
The Master takes his seat. Ha smiles 
at the sight of various delicious dishes 
including sweetmeats. Sa}^ he, as he 
cats, ‘So many things you have prepared 
for me I’ A glass of ice-water also is 
there. 

Keshab and other devotees are taking 
their meal in the courtyard. The 
Master comes down and supervises the 
serving. He sings humorous songs ac- 
companied with dance to amuse them. 

Now the Master starts for Dakshi- 
neswar. Keshab and other devotees 
conduct him to the carriage and take 
the dust of his feet. 


‘Common men talk “bagfuls” of religion but do not act 
even a “grain” of it. The wise man speaks little, even though 
his whole life is religion expressed in action.’ 


— Sri Ramakrishna " 



VIVEKANANDA 


By Rabindbanatr Taoobe 

|This short note was specially written for the Prabuddha Bharata, some years back. 

The English-rendering has been done by the Hon’blc Mr. Justice K. C. Sen, I.C.S.] 

Vivekananda has said that there is the power of Brahman in every 
human being; also that it is through the poor and the dispossessed that 
Narayana seeks and awaits our service. What a grand Message ! It lights 
up for man’s consciousness the path to limitless liberation from the trammels 
and Jimitations of his self. This is no ethical injunction laying down any 
specific rule of conduct, no narrow commandment for the regulation of our 
behaviour. Opposition to untouchability is inherent in the Message — 
opposition not on any ground of political expediency, but because the 
Message is incompatible with insult to the humanity of Man, for un- 
touchability is a self-inflicted insult to every one of us. 

'And because the Message of Vivekananda is a call of awakening to 
the totality of our Manhood, that it has set so many of our youths on 
diverse paths to freedom through Work and through Renunciation and 
Sacrifice. 
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CIVILIZATIONS, NEW AND OLD 


Recently some prominent intellectuals 
of Bengal issued -a manifesto calling for 
India’s sympathy with Soviet Russia in 
this critical juncture of her history. The 
arguments adduced in the manifesto are 
mainly based upon the information 
supplied by the book on Soviet Cowmu- 
nism — a New Civilization by Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb. The signatories 
have shown how within a little over two 
decades and in the face of stupendous 
odds, the common people of Russia have 
brought into being a new order that has 
banished poverty and unemployment, 
providing equal opportunity for all to 
acquire knowledge and apply it for the 
promotion of human welfare. Quoting 
the Webbs the manifesto says : ‘The 
Soviet Union has set itself diligently, not 
merely to treat the “lesser breeds with- 
out the law” with equality, but recog- 
nizing that their backwardness was due 
to centuries of poverty, repression and 
enslavement has made it a leading 
feature of its policy to spend out of its 
common funds considerably more per 
head on its backward races, than on the 
superior ones, in education and social 
improvement, in industrial investments 
and agricultural reforms.’ Thus on the 
testimony of two leading social investi- 
gators we learn that the economic and 
social life of Soviet Russia has been 
planned for the welfare of all and parti- 
cularly of that section, the claims of 
which has hitherto been neglected. In 
the ^ays of the Tsarist regime, the 
Church and the State appear to have 
joined hands in keeping the people in a 
condition o! poverty, ignorance and 
enslavement, and it is quite cemprehen- 
sible why there is a reactHon against tfec 
old order and all that jt irtmid for. The 
Kvolt against old theo^gical conceptions 


need not necessarily be a casting aside 
of the higher values of life. For we are 
told that the love of knowledge of the 
Soviet people has considerably increased 
and that Shakespeare and Einstein are 
revered more in Russia than in the lands 
of their birth. Further we are told that 
Soviet book-production at the end of the 
first Five-Year Plan was greater than 
that of England, Germany and Japan 
taken together. In the realm of inter- 
national morality recent events have 
shown that the Soviet Union has strictly 
respected the plighted word and has 
proved herself to be a nation . whose 
word can be trusted. The new civiliza- 
tion has so far justified its claim for 
consideration. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Archbishop of York extending their 
blessings to the alliance recently, con- 
cluded between the British and the 
Russian people have unequivocally 

declared that the people of Britain 
should give unstinted support to Soviet 
Russia and help her to come out 

victorious from the titanic struggle in 
which she is engaged. Says the 

Primate, ‘We must wish every success 
to the valiant Russian armies and people 
in their struggle and be ready to give 
them every possible assistance. It may 
seem strange to combine an alliance 
with Bolshevist Russia and the claim 
that we are contending for a Christian 
civilization, but such misgivings are 

really misplaced, for the first essential 
of the struggle is to overthrow the evil 
embodied in the rulers of Germany. A 
Nazi victory would destroy any tolerable 
form of Government and the Soviets are 
extending for the principles of national 
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freedom and independence.’ His Grace 
tl^ Ardhbishop of York says» *We ought 
to have no misgivings as we linitei with 
her (Russia) to resist the ebnimon 
enemy. And we may well hope that^ 
her union with us may lead to a wither- 
ing and at least to a repudiation of her 
official godlessness.’ Eminent leaders of 
a Christian civilization have weighed the 
merits of the ideologies of Communism 
and Fascism and have pronounced their 
verdict. Fascism stands for tyranny 
and the enslavement of nations, whereas 
Soviet Communism is contending for 
upholding the principles of national 
freedom and independence. Consequent- 
ly it behoves Christendom to join hands 
with Communism to put down Fascism. 
Even before high church dignitaries and 
prominent intellectuals pronounced their 
learned opinion on this matter, the man 
. in the street has sided Soviet Russia 
against Nazi Germany. In a street 
brawl when a bully meets with his 
equal the onlookers are happy. Men 
desire to see justice prevail. They range 
themselves against all forms of tyranny. 
This fundamental human instinct which 
civilization fosters and develops explains 
the universal dislike exhibited towards 
Fascist rule. Why then have civilized 
countries submitted themselves to the 
rule of the dictators? Germany is the 
birth-place of Protestant Christianity 
and Italy has been the scat of govern- 
ment of Roman Catholicism ever since 
the time of the Apostles. The sub- 
mission of these countries to a form of 
government that is denounced as un- 
christian shows that economic and 
political causes may bring about 
changes in men’s attitude towards the 
sf^tual ideals that sustain civilization. 
But the ideals themselves are eternal 
and unchanging. The codes governing 
variOtts nations may differ, even within 
the same nation they may differ from 
time to time. But law conceived as 


the ideal that sustains human society 

belc^gs to the realm of eternal values. 

« « « 

f 

We in India speak of Manu as our 
firsts law-giver. Probably Hammurabi 
of Babylon who lived four thousand 
years ago preceded our Manu. Lycurgus 
was the law-giver of Sparta and Numa 
Pompilius is reputed to be the law- 
giver of Rome. The making of consti- 
tutions and laws is such a specialized 
business that it requires the services of 
specialists. This fact must have made 
John Austin the English jurist to pro- 
pound the theory that all laws properly 
so called are commands addressed by u 
human superior to a human inferior. 
Later authorities on jurisprudence have 
shown that Austin’s theory is not 
correct. Laws are derived from imme- 
morial usage and law-givers only codify 
them. These usages are again based 
upon fundamental human instincts as 
modified by environment. The spark of 
divinity that resides in the human 
heart is the final sanction for right and 
wrong. Probably civilization has run its 
course for ten thousand years and 
during this period the human race has 
been making experiments in corporate 
living by a system of trial and error. 
Leaders and law-givers may be consi- 
dered to be the best embodiments of the 
corporate will of the communities in 
which they appear. A prophet may 
break the established conventions of the 
society that gives him birth, but the 
fact that thousands are ready to rec^ve 
his message shows that deep down in 
the hearts of the people the conviction 
regarding the new message had already 
taken shape even before the advent of 

the prophet. 

« * # 

M{e apeak of a Hindu civilization, an 
Islamic civilization, a Christian civiliza-» 
tion, an oldUcivilization, a new civiliza- 
tSm sgad so jp order to draw atten- 
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tion to some particular ideals which are 
emphasized by some civilizations more 
than by others. Those ideals need not 
by any means be original or unique to 
the said ciyilizations. There is nothing 
new under the sun. Communism was in 
the world millenniums before Lenin and 
Stalin thought of it. The same may be 
said of Fascism and all other isms. A 
few decades ago Western historians 
considered Greece as the very fountain- 
head of civilization. The Athens of 
Pericles with its beautiful statues, its 
immortal poetry and its bold philoso- 
phical speculations loomed large in the 
historian’s horizon. The Hebrew civili- 
zation which also deeply influenced the 
West through Christianity was stern and 
austere >lrith its monotheism and ethical 
rigidity. It had no gods and goddesses 
to give the necessary poetic touch to 
human behaviour. The Hebrew race 
suffered successive enslavements under 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and Persia. 
Tn the midst of all trials and tribula- 
tions the race clung on to its tribal 
organizations, its caste regulations, its 
code of tnorals and its monotheistic 
religion. Bie heritage which it be- 
queathed to posterity and which has 
been ' broadcast over the earth by 
Christian propaganda contains much 
that is valuable for humanity. Greek 
and Hebrew cultures had a profound 
influence in shaping Western civilization. 
The Arab carried the torch of learning 
to the West and Greek and Roman 
cultiife exerted a further measure of 
influence through the channels of the 
new learning. But the European mind 
was not a mere tabula rasa in which 
Hellenism and Hebraism left the impress 
of their respective messages. The Norse 
legends and Icelandic Sagas show that 
the races of North Europe had a eullure 
of their own at the time of their conver- 
sion to Christianity. Thus •we come 
the conclusion that tha'Christiaii jiflvili- 


zation of the West has been mpulded 
into its present shape by many and 
varied influences. The original racfal 
cultures formed the background, on 
which Latin Christianity as influenced 
by Hellenism and Hebraism painted the 
picture. But these two cultures which 
influenced Western thought have them- 
selves been influenced by earlier civiliza- 
tions. The labours of patient scholars 
during the last few decades have carried 
the story of civilization further back 
almost to its origin. Much work yet 
remains to be done in decipheffing , the 
records unearthed in the Sindh valley 
and Central Asia. The beginnings of 
Aryan culture and that of the 

Mongolian race is yet shrouded in 
mystery. The origin of Dravidian 

culture and its influence upon subse- 
quent cultures has also not been 
worked out. Notwithstanding these, we 
of the present generation have the 
opportunity of evaluating the past with 
greater precision than those who preced- 
ed us. Such an opportunity, if properly 
utilized, is bound to make us more 
tolerant towards cultures other than our 
own. 

* * * 

Various nations such as the Sumerians, 

the Cretans, the Hittites, the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians, as well as the 
Phoenicians and the Egyptians have 
directly and indirectly contributed to 
the making of Hellenism and Hebraism. 
Contemporary with Sumerian civilization 
and connected with it, there existed a 
civilization in India, the remains of 
which have been unearthed in the 
Sindh valley. It is said to have 
connections with Dravidian culture 
which had also a living coQtaet with 
the civilization of Egypt. The Mayan 
civilization that arose in Mexico, Peru 
and Yucatan is said to have connections 
with the civilizations of the Old World. 
The story goes further back .to pre- 
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historic times to neolithic cultures from 
which the^later cultures - were^ deriyedl 
Surveying thus» we see that the mutual 
influence lof cultures is so great that we 
can easily conceive of civilization as the 
common united venture of the human 
race as a whj^. The art creations of 
all nations, their noblest thoughts, 
scientific inventions, philosophical specu- 
lations and all other spiritual effects are 
the common property of all mankind. 
The common elements we find among 
various cultures may be due to borrow- 
ing or St)Ontaneous development under 
similar circumstances. The recrudes- 
cence of forgotten elements shows that 
values once secured are seldom lost. 
Hitler in adopting the Aryan Swastika 
and invoking the ancient gods of the 
Germanic race is probably trying to 
erase out from the lives of his people 
the Hebrew, Greek and Christian in- 
fluences. That is an impossible task 
eveU for a dictator. The official godless- 
ness of the Soviet Union is not different 
from the godlessness of France after the 
revolution. It may only be a passing 
phase. Religious cultures such as 
Buddhism positing no God have, never- 
theless, profoundly influenced the course 
of civilization. What civilization is, 
how it arises, how it functions and such 
other questions may now be taken up 

for consideration. 

* * * 

Civilization is that concerted activity 
which men put forward to acquire the 
security and freedom necessary for 
achieving the higher values of life. 
These higher values are beauty, truth 
and goodness which in their social 
aspect express themselves as art, learn- 
ing and ^conduct and in their super- 
social aspect as the Supreme Reality. 
In order to persist, civilization has to 
develop the necessary power to defend 
itself against external aggression and 
iiiternat tyranny. This power may be 


.of two kinds; it may be the spiritual 
power that wins over the adversary and 
assimilates him in the body politic or 
it may be the material power that 
crushes and destroys the j^versary. 
Both forms of power have their common 
origin in the faith that men possess in 
the ideals for which their civilization 
stands. That faith is necessarily spiri- 
tual in so far as it makes man to 
transcend the flesh and willingly lay 
down his life for the preservation of the 
ideals. When the faith in the ideal is 
intense it develops the fanatic zeal 
necessary for conquest and expansion; 
when it is moderate it is satisfied in 
defending its own ; when it .is weak it 
loses ground and succumbs to the 
onslaught of the adversary: When 
warm blood courses in the veins of men 
and they are truly enthusiastic to 
preserve their national ideals they pro- 
mulgate laws to put down tyranny, 
whether this tyranny exists in the 
person of a king or in an oligarchic group 
that had risen to power by fair means 
or foul. If tyranny overrides the laws, 
men resort to direct action. The differ- 
ence between effete and living civiliza- 
tions, is determined by the extent to 
which the faith in its ideals inspires a 
nation to action. Excessive wealth 
corrupts the national soul, makes men 
cynical and often gives them a false 
sense of security based upon mere 
military strength. When the ideal is 
lost sight of, nations die. There may 
be battalions of soldiers and heaps of 
guns and heavy armaments, but if the 
men who constitute the civil authority 
lack the spiritual petrol, that supplies 
the true driving power soldiers and guns 
will be of no use. The fall of the 
Roman Empire of ancient times and the 
colj|apse of the French nation in contem- 
porary history bear out the fact that 
battalions and armaments are worthless 
when the cfHl authority lacks the driving 
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power. Men lay down their lives for 

what they consider worth defending. 

« * * 

In order to acquire the security and 
freedom ^necessary for achieving the 
higher values of life any civilization 
worth the name takes effective steps to 
remove poverty, ignorance, injustice 
and tyranny. The citizens should have 
sufficient food to noiurish their body and 
sufficient knowledge to understand the 
functions of civil government. Justice 
which is the bedrock of all corporate 
life should be upheld and the corporate 
will should be made sufficiently strong 
to check all forms of tyranny. After 
achieving these, the true function of 
civilization begins and that is the fos- 
tering of the higher values of life. 
First in order of development comes art 
which exerts a refining influence upon 
body, mind and soul. Civilization is 
certainly connected with cities. We 
gaze with wonder at the ruins of an- 
cient cities which stand revealed to us 
by the labours of archaeologists. 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, Ur of the 
Chaldees, Susa and Nineveh, Gizeh and 
Luxor, Athens and Persepolis, Anghor 
Vat and Borobudur, Ajanta and Sigiriya, 
Amaravali and Isipiitana, what dazzling 
visions of past glory do these names con- 
jure up before the mind’s eye. In 
dwelling houses and clothing, in house- 
hold utensils and tools of o eryday use, 
men expressed beauty with the same 
zeal that they manifested in the build- 
ing of temples and royal palaces. The 
beautiful statues of Athens had for their 
models the finely-proportioned bodies of 
the Athenians. This fact shows that a 
truly artistic people regarded physical 
culture not as a means of piling up 
muscles but of acquiring well-propor- 
tioned bodies. Song and dance and 
festivals were also conceived as means of 
expressing the beautiful. 


^Voluntary allegiance to the everlast- 
ing laws of beauty’ brings^ joy to the 
human heart and raises life above the 
sordidness of mere materialism. It also 
provides passing glimpses of the spiri- 
tual realm, the true home of the soul. 
Beauty leads to truth.. . The poet has 
said that beauty is truth and truth is 
beauty. There is the truth achieved by 
higher wisdom and there is also the 
truth acquired by learning. By patient 
endeavour man takes possession of the 
lamp of learning. This reveals to him 
a wider world. He sees behind him the 
path which the race had travelled. The 
experience which past generations 
gathered slowly and painfully over a long 
period extending to thousands of years 
become his own in a marvellously short 
time. The magic lamp of learning 
brings before him true visions of un- 
travelled countries, supplies him with 
accurate information regarding the cus- 
toms and manners of fellow beings living 
in those distant regions, and lays bare 
before him their inmost thoughts, hopes 
and aspirations. It also helps him to 
peep into the future and by associating 
cause with effect prognosticate the 
course of future events. Learning 
brings in many other blessings and the 
civilized man takes steps to initiate the 
young into the mysteries of learning 
and entrust to them the heritage of the 
past. Along with the development of 
art and learning man learns the neces- 
sity of discipline and restraint to fill his 
place W’orthily. The significance of 
laws and morals and the need for care- 
fully obeying their dictates in his deal- 
ings within his own community and also 
in his relationship with other communi- 
ties become apparent to him. Man 
developes a code of ethics. Although 
these three phases of civilization are 
interconnected, it is possible to speak of 
civilizations as predominantly artistic, 
ihtellectual and ethical. 


8 
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Arty learning and morals are indeed 
¥^orthy achievements. But man’s 
vision soars higher. He realizes the 
transitory nature of life on earth. 
Empires rise and fall. The spider spins 
its web over the ruins of the palaces of 
tyrants. The wise men of the race get 
glimpses of a life beyond. They realize 
the existence of a Supreme Reality and 
the possibility of communing with It. 
*Lead us from the unreal to the real, 
lead us from darkness to light, lead us 
from death to immortality,’ becomes 
their prayer. They develop ways and 
means for obtaining a vision of the 
Shining One, the source of all beauty, 
truth and goodness and also of establish* 
ing communion with that source. They 
address that Supreme Reality as father, 
mother, unfailing friend, the eternal 
law, the highest truth, the beloved and 
so forth, choosing the appellation in 
accordance with their particular method 
of approach. One among these wise men, 
a Vedic seer, who had the vision of God, 
proclaimed the good tidings in a trumpet 
voice saying : ‘Hear, ye children 
of Immortal bliss ! even ye that reside 
in higher spheres ! I have found the 
Ancient One, who is beyond all dark- 
ness, all delusion; knowing Him alone 
you shall be saved from death over 
again.’ With this proclamation religion 
was born. All art, learning and morals, 
all worship and philosophizing that 
went before were only a preparation for 

this happy consummation. 

* * « 

Spiritual realization is the highest 
value of civilization. The civilization 
that stresses this supreme end is the 
highest type of civilization. A pre- 
eminently ethical civilization takes the 
second place. A civilization that has 
reached only up to the intellectual level 
and drvelcips pure science considering 
it to be the highest possible adventure 
for the human spirit takes the third 


place. As we have stated above art is 
the earliest civilizing influence, by itself 
it ranks below the other values men- 
tioned above. But art soars higher, 
reveals itself in human Conduct^and also 
becomes a means of spiritual realiza- 
tion; thereby its influence permeates 
through all stages of civilization. Those 
societies that do not stress these higher 
values but coniine themselves only to 
money-making and strengthening their 
defences against external aggression are 
only candidates for civilization. In 
such societies men’s native predatory 
instincts would stand revealed under 
the trappings of wealth and power. 
He that has risen above greed and 
covetousness has no necessity to erect 
a fence to guard his property from the 
possible depredations of his neighbour. 
He that has become truly non-violent 
need fear m violence at the hands of 
his neighbour. It is given to a few men 
to reach that height of non-violence and 
non-attachment to possessions. Society 
as it exists to-day can only survive by 
strengthening its defences against mili- 
tary aggression. A greater ethical 
development and more wide-spread 
spiritual realization may effect a true 
advance in civilization. China and 
India developed these characteristics at 
a very early period. But pressure of 
circumstances force even these nations 
to adopt a lower ideal. Compared to 
cosmic time the period during which 
the human race has occupied this planet 
is very short. Compared with that 
period the emergence of civilization is 
a very recent event. A great contem- 
porary thinker has declared, ‘Elducation 
is yet to be in the world, civilization 
has begun nowhere yet’ (Swami 

Vivekananda). 

* * » 

Let us direct our attention W the 
writings and recorded utterances, of 
Swami Vivekananda and gather some 
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of his thoughts concerning the basis of 
civilization. ^True civilization should 
mean the power of taking the animal 
inan out of his sense life by giving him 
visions and tastes of planes much 
higher and not external comforts’ 
(Complete Works IV — ^230). ‘The highest 
type of civilization is found in him who 
has learnt to conquer self’ (C. W. 
IV — 196). ‘The more advanced a so- 
ciety or nation in spirituality the more 
is that society or nation civilized. No 
nation can be said to have become 
civilized only because it has succeeded 
in increasing the comforts of material 
life by bringing into use lots of machi> 
nery and things of that sort’ (C. W. 
VI— 417). ‘The European civilization 

may be likened to a piece of cloth, of 
which these are the materials : Its 
^loom is a vast temperate hilly country 
ofNj^ seashore ; its cotton a strong war- 
like mbiyprel race formed by the -inter- 
mixtvjre various races; its warp is 
warfar^^f defence of one’s self and 
one’s religion. The one who wields the 
sword is great, and one who cannot, 
gives up his independence and lives 
under the protection of some warrior’s 
sword. Its woof is commerce. The 
means to this civilization is the sword, 
its auxiliary — courage and strength, its 
aim — enjoyment here and hereafter’ 
(C. W. V— 485). 

* « « 

Contemporary events clearly demons- 
trate to us the fact that Christianity has 
not succeeded in civilizing the Goths and 
the Vandals. They are out again laying 
hands on works of art and centres of 
learning. Beautiful buildings which 
were erected by the patient toil of many 
artistic hands are ruthlessly swept away 
by the destruction that rains from the 
air. A clergy that has strayed far away 
from Christ by worshipping the tinsels of 
powqr, indulging in the pleasures of the 
table and^ displaying its pomp in 


brocaded raiment has lost the capacity 
to check the excesses committed in its 
presence and bring men back to God 
and to wisdom. Russia, a land of simple 
innocent peasants who were noted for 
their piety, the country of Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky, has broken itself away from 
the Church of Christ. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, after returning from a visit to 
Russia, is reported to have said that the 
whole anti-religious movement in Russia 
was an attack, not upon religion, but 
on priestcraft. We can understand the 
spirit of a people rebelling against the 
tyranny of the ruling classes and the 
priests. Very little news reach us from 
that country. We remember to have 
read in an American paper that a famine 
was raging in the country and the priests 
refused to part with their gold and 
valuables to relieve the suffering of the 
people and the civil authorities were 
forced to resort to sequestration. 
History tells us that such measures had 
been adopted in the past in other 
countries also, for less important reasons. 
It would be so good if ecclesiastical 
authorities of all countries refrain from 
denouncing the people and attempt to 
reform themselves. Religion becomes a 
civilizing power when it takes its stand 
upon spiritual realities. Then it is 
invincible. When it loses its spiritual 
povrer and identifies itself with vested 
interests, its day of reckoning may be 

said to be close at hand. 

# * ' ♦ 

The ‘new’ ideologies such as Fascism 
and Communism attempt a totalitarian 
control of the citizen’s life promising to 
give him a new culture, a new religion 
and a new way of life. Statesmen and 
politicians may organize churches but 
cannot found religions, nor can they 
give new life to an old cult. This 
function is left to prophets and seers 
who have established a communion with 
the Deity. Priests who order their lives 
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ip narrow conventional grooves and are 
intolerant to receive the spiritual 
treasures of faiths other than their own 
cannot also bring new life to their own 
religion. If civilization in the West is 
to survive the present welter of blood 
and confusion^ the smouldering embers 
of spiritual life should be fanned into a 
flame which would consume the dross of 
sensual enjoyments and the mad rush for 
pcfVFer. The West may borrow from the 
age-old civilizations of the East a little 
serenity, a little detachment and a true 
yearning for the higher values of life. 
Saints, poets and philosophers of all 
countries form the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion. The values upheld by them in 
their lives and utterances are the values 


of a civilized life. Beauty, truth and 

goodness are much more real than gold 

and silver. The animals live in their 

* 

senses for they know nothing further. 
It is open to man rise higher and 
higher, to establish peace within, to love 
and to be loved, to do creative work 
that will bring unalloyed joy to his 
fellow beings, to comfort the distressed, 
to bring succour to the helpless, to be a 
blessing to himself and to others and 
above all to realize God and share in 
eternal life. It is the function of civili- 
zation to help man to achieve these true 
values of life. 

Mayavati, 

15 August 1941. 


THE MEANING OF A UNIVERSITY 


By Dr. D. N. Roy, M.A., Ph.D. 

JDr. Roy, formerly head of the department of philosophy in the University of ihf 
Philippines at Manila, Philippine Islands, traces in this paper Ihe connec‘tiun between 
democratic ideals and the ideals of higher education. — Ed.] 


Like every other institution in a civili- 
zation, the university has its birth not 
in any fortuitous circumstances but in 
some group consciousness of the press- 
ing needs for better life and better 
humanity. As this better life was 
originally conceived in an extra- 
mundane ideal the ancient universities 
were characterized primarily by an 
elaborate scheme of religious instruc- 
tion which was considered almost the 
equivalent of education, while instruc- 
tion on what were regarded as secular 
subjects came gradually to be associated 
with it. The universities, whether in 
ancient India or in medieval Europe, 
were not very dissimilar. Indeed they 
were inuoh alike even in the matter of 
organization. They were more or less 
of the unitary residential type. 


Students in their hundreds or even thou- 
sands came on foot from fur and near, 
sometimes from hundreds of miles away, 
fired with an unbounded eagerness to 
live and study in the university. It 
was all for education, for learning at 
the feet of devout scholars who had seen 
the light and the path. 

Higher education, which has always 
been the precious objective of a imiver- 
sity and which meant in those olden 
days what aimed at the illumination 
and salvation of the soul, is not, how- 
ever, so easily definable to-day. Human 
society and civilization have evolved 
now both in form and ideal to an 
immense degree of complexity giving 
rise to an ever-increasing niunber of 
problems." Education concerns itself 
with these problems and as such it has 
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correspondingly assumed a highly com- 
plex character. 

The range of education has grown and 
is daily growings so incredibly vast that 
we do not know^. how many universities 
^ there are in the world that deal with 
it in all its known aspects. Yet the 
university consistently with its most 
extensive name should deal not only 
with every known aspect of education 
but also with the whole content of each 
aspect. This seems to be rather impos- 
sible from the very nature of it, inas- 
much as it calls for such a huge 
expenditure of money and human 
energy that no people, however power- 
ful and prosperous in men and money, 
would venture to launch upon such 
an educational utopia. It was not con- 
ceived even in the philosophic day- 
dream of the New Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, man has not failed in 
his ambition to comprehend education 
in its widest extent. The famous 
American statesman and educationist 
Woodrow Wilson defined education to 
mean ‘certain knowledge of all things 
and a specialized knowledge of one 
particular thing. ^ This definition has 
been popularly known, perhaps before 
Wilson, in a simpler language as 
‘to know something of everything and 
everything of something.’ Only Wilson 
is quite discreet and careful to say ‘a 
specialized knowledge of one particular 
thing’ in place of ‘everything of some- 
thing.’ But while this definition, be 
it popular or Wilsonian, is obviously 
imperfect in view of the fact that it 
identifies education with knowledge, I 
do not know if there is any university 
even in Wilson’s own country that pro- 
vides education in the sense he under- 
>*itands it. I believe there is none, be- 
cause none is possible. Knowledge has 
become so vast both in depth, nnd extent 
that to provide knowledge of ‘all things’ 


seems too presumptuous an undertakinjg 
on the part of a single university. 

The best European and American uni- 
versities have provision, of course, for 
most, if not all, of the generally useful 
subjects of knowledge, but that is 
wholly different from providing educa- 
tion of the above kind. However, - it is 
good to under.stand education even in 
that imperfect sense and to hold it as 
an ideal for a university to realize. 
That the best European and American 
universities eagerly follow that ideal 
may be guessed from their rapid growth 
and extension to cope with the daily 
increasing knowledge of things. 

If none of our Indian universities has 
been able to fare as good as the best 
European and American universities, it 
hardly means that it does not appre- 
ciate education as highly as the latter. 
The problem lies elsewhere. It is mainly 
in the paucity of funds. There may 
be other minor circumstances which 
stand in their way to accelerate their 
growth and extension in the manner of 
the latter but these in a sense can pro- 
bably be overcome. 

In the present state of our Indian 
universities, whether they are teaching 
or affiliating or unitary or mixed, we 
cannot say that education is sought to 
be imparted there in the sense we have 
discussed. We cannot say that at least 
from the result which they show in pre- 
paring our youths. It is this result 
which may make one feel that perhaps 
by education is meant not ‘to know 
something of everything and everything 
of something’ but ‘to know something 
of .something, everything of nothing, 
and to make nothing of something that 
is known.’ That this, unfortunately, is 
the case with us at present we cannot 
wholly deny. There are, of course, 
certain exceptional cases of our youths 
trained in some of our universities who 
have given a good account of their 
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education but that does not make any 
difference to the dismal general scene 
of our ^educated’ youths chilling them- 
selves to death in the icy cold of ignor- 
ance and inertia. 

The truth is that our universities need 
the fiigh idealism which inspires the 
European and American universities to 
collect and utilize all possible resources 
for the best preparation of the country’s 
ambitious youths each of whom should 
be individually regarded as a sacred 
trust. That saves education from the 
danger of degenerating into any form of 
suppression or oppression. Education 
is the highest social value and the insti- 
tution which consecrates itself to the 
full realization of this value cannot 
admit within its sacred precincts any- 
thing that befouls the very cause itself. 

It is not absolutely necessary, how- 
ever, that a good 'university must main- 
tain the range of education as wide 
and varied as the best European and 
American universities. A poor country 
like India cannot meet the huge tinan- 
cial requirement for such a purpose. 
Historically studied a university is the 
result of the earnest desire of some 
public-spirited people to let the youths 
of the land prepare for the problems of 
life, individual, national and inter- 
national. It is founded on the consci- 
ousness of local needs and interests. 
These local needs and interests, which 
are obviously limited, point to the 
nature and content of education with 
which the university is originally and 
specially concerned. They determine the 
subjects of education to be taken up 
in the university for specialized study. 
Though these subjects are limited in 
their number, it is necessary that there 
is adequate provision for each of them 
to be studied as thoroughly as the 
knowledge of the subject up to the pre- 
sent time is available. The number of 
special subjects does not matter ^ 


much as the depth and extent of each 
subject studied do. If a university is 
said to be an institution of le^rning^of 
the highest grade, it cfmlkot do without 
providing for all availdble knowledge of 
a subject which it includes in its special 
studies. Other subjects than those that 
represent the vital and urgent local 
needs and interests may be gradually 
introduced, as conditions permit and as 
far as they become necessary to make 
the latter thorough and comprehensive. 
It is obvious that this plan makes for 
the realization of Wilson’s definition of 
education — a specialized knowledge of 
something and some knowledge of other 
things. With the growth of the univer- 
sity, however, the importance of these 
other subjects also grows and one by 
one they are added to the group of 
subjects intended for specialized studies. 

But even if there is adequate provi- 
sion to make the content of higher 
education as rich as possible, the univer- 
sity may defeat its own purpose and 
ideal by not paying equal attention to 
what is known as educational method. 
Indeed many modern psychologists con- 
sider method even more important 
than the subject-matter. It is more 
important because those who enter the 
university to cultivate higher education 
are* not unconscious passive objects to 
be dealt with, they are conscious active 
subjects responding to every stimulus 
that may present itself to them. The 
educational method has, therefore, the 
most important bearing upon the ways 
and manners of those who are engaged 
in the university to teach. When wc 
remember that education is not some- 
thing to be injected into the head of 
the pupil but something which he has 
to live by consciously acting and react- 
ing to his mental content and physical 
environment wc can easily imagine what 
great Fespbnsibility it is to be a teacher. 

We all know how savage was the 
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method used in our educational institu- 
tionj^ a few decades ago. Modern psycho- 
logy has shown how it served only to 
kill the manwhi the pupil, while the 
teacher in those days thought he was 
just whipping the beast into a human 
being. The educational institutions in 
the West have given it up altogether by 
even having recourse to legal sanction 
where necessary. The pupil there is 
now a self-respecting and self-confident 
individual who is up to know what he 
is after. And there can be no question 
of any rudeness on the part of a univer- 
sity teacher whose relation is with 
grown-up youths. We cannot say, 
however, that school education in our 
country has undergone any radical 
change in method, not certainly in the 
teacher’s practical attitude toward his 
pupil. This is in spite of our L. T.’s 
and B. T.’s who go to teach in schools 
having read and passed their examina- 
tion in Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebcl, 
Herbart, Montessori and Dewey. The 
teachers in our universities have changed 
in this respect to a certain extent, but 
we wish we could say that they have 
changed radically. When our university 
teachers will fully appreciate the value 
of respecting the personality of the pupil 
as the first requisite for imparting higher 
education and acquire a habit to observe 
this principle in all his activities higher 
education will bring a new hope to our 
hopeless country. 

As regards the matter of university 
administration we are definitely on a 
poor ground. In spite of the two ap- 
parently representative bodies like the 
Senate and the Syndicate which charac- 
terize our universities, the administra- 
tion is virtually carried on in a more or 
less autocratic manner with a polite 
form of dictatorship at the top and 
humiliating submission to authority all 
the way down through the hiejarchy of 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Registrar, 


Controller of Examinations, Principals, 
Professors, Lecturers, Demonstrators, to 
the students. The whole institution 
consists of men who cower to those 
above them and scarcely hesitate to 
trample on those beneath them.. There 
is practically no such thing called acade- 
mic freedom, that one supreme prero- 
gative which every individual in an 
institution of higher education should 
enjoy. No excuse is strong enough to 
deprive the scholars in the university of 
this precious gift of education. Even 
abuse of it is far more preferable to 
absence of it. It is bad economy. It 
seeks to kill every possible incentive to 
bold, creative and original thinking. 
Notes, analysis, abstracts and madc- 
easies are at best the things that take 
the place of original contribution. 
Intellectual curiosity suffers from inani- 
tion and the mind . prefers perpetual 
holidaying to any exertion in searching 
tor the latest current of thought and 
events. • 

Such kind of administration naturally 
creates an atmosphere Avhich is the very 
negation of higher education. It is not 
a cultural atmosphere which higher 
education necessarily implies. In place 
of robust optimism, love for new ideas, 
respect for a different opinion, appre- 
ciation and emulation of creative 
scholarship, joy for other man’s success, 
it gives rise to a spirit of self-corroding 
pessimism, of intolerance, of gossiping, 
of intriguing and of cliquishness. 

The cultivation naf higher education 
presupposes a spirit of democracy, a 
spirit of recognizing equal right and 
opportunity for all. It is the English 
people who realized this great truth 
long before others. As early as the year 
1873 Disraeli once declared in the House 
of Commons that ‘a university should 
be a place of light, of liberty, and of 
learning.’ As a result of such high ideal 
/the best English universities are far 
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more democratic in method of adminis- 
tration than even the best universities 
in America, that ^sweet land of liberty.’ 
We- all know that the great University 
of Oxford has in the main been adminis- 
tered by ^the scholars and teachers 
within her own walls. Many American 
scholars have lamented that in spite of 
their sincere love for democracy and 
education they have not been able to 
make education as wholly democratic in 
all its aspects as they should. This is 
why even an administrative head of a 
first grade American university, Presi- 
dent Schurman warned his countrymen 
saying, •Whatever organizations may 
be necessary in a modern university the 
institution will not permanently succeed 
unless the faculty as a group of in- 
dependent personalities practically con- 
trol its operations.’ 

The students who go up for higher 
education in the university cannot 


imbibe a spirit of democracy in* an 
atmosphere of authority. can they 
be expected then to live and work for 
democracy when they le^ve the iiniver- 
sity and begin their active life in 
society ? We should remember that the 
greatest problem of the university is to 
render the transition from class room 
to practical life easy and to make the 
extra-mural activities a logical continua- 
tion of the intra-mural courses. If 
democracy is to be defended as the best 
and highest ideal of men in society, let 
us not forget that the same must be 
realized in every stage of our education, 
more emphatically in university educa- 
tion which is the most important factor 
in giving us the best chance to practise 
living our high ideal that we may not 
fail to do the same when we leave the 
university for more active, fruitful and 
responsible life. 


A GLANCE AT OUR PAST 


By Kapileswar Das, M.A., B.Ed. 

(India and China have an unbroken continuity in their cultural life, extending from 
pre-historic times to the present day. Based upon ethical and spiritual values these 
cultures persisted. The future crourse of the world will be determined by the extent to 
which the nations of the world are prepared to l^arn from India and China. — Ed.] 


It is human nature to turn lovingly to 
the past. To think of the past as dead 
is an aberration of the mind. Indeed in 
the ever-streaming life-current to catch 
at the hard present is more or less an 
impossibility. What is at this moment 
actual sense-experience is at the next 
immersed in the depths of the sea of the 
past. Life-point, ideal and unextensive 
in itself in mathematical terms, radiates 
to this side and that, — ^the ways of the 
infinite past and the infinite future. We 
stand on the past and look wistfully to 
the future roseate with the prismatic 
tints of countless aspirations, anticipar 


tions and imaginations. What is life, 
creation, culture and civilization to-day 
is but the epitome of all thoughts, 
actions and events of the past and it ever 
falls short of perfection. ‘We look 
before and after and pine for what is 
not,’ sings the poet plaintively : This 
ceaseless pining is our intense imme- 
diacy ; it is sweetened, mellowed, vivified 
by the inspirations of the past and the 
hopeful future. But future to us is un- 
certain, changeful, covered with the 
mist of time. Our refuge therefore lies 
in the past ; it is our only solace. 

India, — sacred, spiritual, ancient India 
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with the sublime majesty of her 
J^malayan peaks, crests and ridges of 
inaccessible and eternal snow in the 
north and the broad expanse of dancing 
blue waters in the south, east and west ; 
fertilized by the limpid life-giving waters 
of the Ganges, the Indus, the Godavari, 
the Krishna and numberless other 
sources; rich with endless fields of the 
most surprising and luxuriant fertility 
and inexhaustible mineral resources ; 
undulated with a thousand steep and 
rocky hills and valleys of picturesque 
sylvan panorama; the land of broad 
plains, populous cities and vast stretches 
of country-side, of sunshine and lakes, — 
our bodies grow in her elements; our 
lives shine in the light of her culture; 
our' wisdom is stored in her historical 
treasure-house ; our existence is beatified 
with the radiance of her literature and 
art. Her joys and sorrows are ours : she 
is our protection, our all. Her past 
verily is the melodious symphony of the 
strings of our life’s lyre. 

How feebly now does the pulse of 
Indian life beat ; how tremblingly, — 
emaciated in the throes of despair. A 
thick pall of slavery, weakness and 
poverty has deadened its free play. 
Peace and prosperity, freedom and ful- 
filling expression have become so dreamy 
and distant to us. Our young do not 
act fearlessly and with true responsi- 
bility; our old are not sympathetically 
discriminative; our men and women are 
demoralized, downtrodden and destitute 
affording a fertile field for constant social 
and communal bickerings; our country- 
side devastating with floods, famines, 
starvation and suffering. Where is our 
ancient system of Gurukula education? 
Where are the ships carrying rich 
haerchandise and plying on the distant 
shores of the Roman Empire and the 
Archipelago? Where is Greater India? 
Will they ever come back to life? Or, 
are they forever to be the reiios of the 

5 " 


museum, a faint memory of the by- 
gone? These questions haunt us ever 
and anon. 

V ■ » 

» » « 

That the whole world was in an 
impenetrable shroud of untutored 
barbarism when in India was burning 
the beacon light of thought and culture, 
is now almost the conclusive verdict of 
historical research. The infinite beauty 
and variety of her nature inspired her 
finest souls — the salt of the earth — ^to 
probe into its innermost recesses; the 
search after Reality, the intense longing 
and struggle to solve the enigmatic 
riddles of the universe continued un- 
abated. It did not remain limited to 
the manifested, the visible. Life’s urge 
could not be satisfied with limitations; 
contradictions had to be resolved into 
higher blends of harmonious syntheses. 
The intuitional apprehension of the 
Whole, the Ineffable, the Illimitable 
dawned and quickened life to its highest 
peak of realization. The Vedic seer 
grasped that which is above time, space 
and causation and bathed in its glorious 
effulgence sang the Vedic hymns, — the 
fountain-source of our philosophies and 
literatures, arts and sciences.' Yajna- 
valkya and Patanjali, Kapila and Sri 
Krishna, Narada and Badarayana, 
Valmiki and Vyasa, Manu and Atreya 
arc but a few pillars of this impregnable 
citadel of Indian thought, metaphysical 
and realistic. Modern science progresses 
by leaps and bounds. It seeks to under- 
mine all our beliefs, prejudices and super- 
stitions in the clear light of Reason; 
theories of sin and eternal damnation, 
‘construction’ of the universe and exclu- 
sive deliverance, racial superiority and 
heathenism lie exposed to-day under its 
rational analysis. But at the same time 
it has added richer significance to the 
core of Indian thought — Vedanta and 
Sanatana Dharma — emphasizing on the 
inherent divinity of man, the eternal 
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splendour and luminosity of the Self, the 
ethical import of Karma^ the law of 
piety, universal love and renunciation. 
To the preset distracted world caught 
in the meshes of the most terrible, un- 
precedented* Armageddon, how signifi- 
cant is'th# wholesome message of India’s 
spiritual genius. Here and there, now 
and then a noble soul of the West, — a 
Goethe or Emerson, a Schopenhauer or 
Romain Holland, a Max Muller or 
Einstein — Shears it and proclaims it in 
a resonant voice. When will the seed of 
the spirit sprout and grow into an 
inunense fruitfulness? 

The greatness of Indian achievement 
was not confined to the spiritual 
domain : her literary, arlistic, political, 
social and economic acquisitions were 
not less remarkable. The prosperous 
reign of many an emperor, the distinc- 
tion of many an intellectual prodigy, 
the self-denial of many a religious 
aspirant, the life-replenishing art of 
many a poet, the matchless valour 
of many a hero, the loving sacrifice of 
many a Sati^ the beauty-world of many 
^an artist have enlivened and ennobled 
the Indian tradition. Its memory, how- 
ever faihty^bfings a surge of emotion into 
our iiearts. 

Western Imperialism is to-day pain- 
fully familiar to us along with its fright- 
ful armaments, policy of exploitation 
and ‘divide and rule,’ stunting the 
growth of nationhood on the plea of 
‘trusteeship.’ It is the battle-ground 
of the ruler and the ruled, the high and 
' the low, the rich and the poor, the capi- 
talist and ihe labourer, the gifted and 
the indigent, the white and the colour- 
ed : the shrill cry of frustration and 
fierce competition through the play of 
inhuman greed and selfishness pierces 
through its heartless grinding. Empires 
were u«'t unknown in ancient India; 
they had their shortcomings, for nothing 
human is perfect. But they did not 


lose sight of the spiritual ideal ; religion 
wove the * end woof of their 

synthetic texture; peace and felfowship 
were their supreme objective.^ ^shoka’s 
empire furnishes an example of their 
inner working. His rock and pillar 
edicts and inscriptions to-day are the 
immortal evidences of the fundamentals 
on which a mighty empire can stand 
without a tinge of modern war-equip- 
ment. What catholicity, benevolence, 
and deep humanity radiated in those 
days from Taxila, Mathura, Pataliputra, 
Benares, Vikramshila, Vatabhi, and 
Nalanda working itself out in the build- 
ing of numberless public works of the 
greatest beneficence, centres of educa- 
tion and sustenance. 

The Kushan, Gupta and Vardhana 
empires followed; the sciences received 
special attention. Great assemblies of 
scientific men were held at Ujjain in 
which many were honoured. It was the 
age of great mathematicians and astro- 
nomers, linguists and chemists, — Arya- 
bhatta and Varahamihira, Nagarjuiia 
and Ashvaghosha. Ahimsa of course as 
a matter of policy applied to real mass- 
living was found to be idealistic and so 
far military training was organized ; but 
the ideal was never fiung to the winds; 
actuality was approximated to it and 
hinged upon its key as far as possible. 
At a later day Akbar’s empire, though 
alien in foundation, could easily grasp 
it through religious toleration and a weld- 
ing of different races and communities 
into a single nation, and to that extent it 
became strong and well established. 
Again the formations of the Mahrattas 
and the Sikhs into strong, peoples still 
later was also an outcome of the same 
religious principle. Shivaji, the passion- 
ate devotee of the Divine Mother, dreamt 
the dream of Bamarajya and sought to 
re-orient it in this country ; the flaming- 
forge of Guru Nanak’s truth-strung lifc 
cast hisMisdpleSvinto a life of wonderful 
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earnestness, simplicity, ,-;^iscipline and 
determination. But everything has a 
fall in doiirse of time ; rise presupposes it* 
The moment the Mahrattas had Recourse 
to gradual abandoning of administrative 
system and civil government on one 
hand and Sikhism turned into a narroif 
militaristic creed on the other, seeds of 
dissensions were sown into their folds and 
decay was inevitable. 

Ancient India was never isolated : no 
insularity lulled her into pale self-com- 
placency. The fabric of Indian life is 
multi-threaded : innumerable streams of 
personal, sectional and racial thought 
and culture have flowed into and swelled 
the mighty current of her immemorial 
existence. Persian, Greek, Turkish, 
Mongolian, Scythian, Bactrian, Parthian, 
Kushaii, Hun, Pathan, European, — how 
many waves of invasion flooded this 
country and filled it with burning, kill- 
ing, and plundering. What rivers of 
blood flowed here on the wake of 
Chengiz, Timur and Nadir. The destruc- 
tive aspect of their actions has been set 
aside as a hideous phantom ; the quotas 
of civilization they brought as offerings 
on the atlar of the mother country 
Were rightly prized; they became one 
with the people. The foundation could 
never be shaken, for so is the deep- 
rooted tradition-bound Indian life; such 
is its mighty forbearance, tolerance, 
capacity for deep suffering and making 
it a means of resurrection. The law of 
the jungle, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth was never in her code; she 
impressed one and all with her catholic 
mould ; conflict of cultures was to her a 
way to gain fresh pastures anew, a perpe- 
tual growing in the stature of manhood. 

On one product of these earlier inva- 
sions we longingly, albeit sentimentally, 
dwell upon, — the Rajput episode of 
romance and chivalry, hospitality and 
undaunted heroism, fidelity and valour, 
noble spirit and vindication of honour. 


wherein are enshrined and idolized the 
redoubtable exploits and inflexible 
fortitude of Prithviraj, Sangha and 
Pratap and the intrepiditjy and daring 
of princesses Samyukta 'i.and Padmini; 
the glorious struggles of .which were 
so dramatically enacted on ' Ae helde 
of Tarain, Khanwa and Haldighat; 
wherein the loving embrace of the 
terrible Jahwar was the calm repose of 
undaunted womenfolk. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon 
the underlying beauties of the great 
depths of Sanskrit literature — our classi- 
cal literary output, — ^its portrayal of 
nature, delineation of character, univer- 
sal thought and idealism, richly musical 
diction, — its unwavering pursuit of the 
true, the good and the beautiful, — ^its 
breadth, height and imagination. Bhar- 
trihari, Shriharsha, Bana, Bhavabhuti 
and Kalidas arc now shining diadems in 
all leading universities and academic 
circles of the world. Literature is ever 
associated with philosophic thought and 
art and how monumental and highly 
original is India’s achievement of the 
latter. To-day, Shankara’s Advaita, 
Chaitanya’s path of love and devotion, 
Tansen’s melodious music,* Nm'Jehan’s 
artistic life of luxury, Aurangzeb’s 
simple domestic life arc valuable 
materials in our history. The innumer- 
able caves and temples with which this 
country is dotted, its Kutb Minar and 
Taj Mahal, Shahjanabad and Moti 
Masjid, Ajanta and Ellora, Konark and 
Bhuvaneswar, Sanchi and Amritsar are 
but a few of the imperishable rehes of 
the excellence which its architecture, 
sculpture and painting once attained,— 
their marvellous exquisiteness, monu- 
mental workmanship, graceful design, 
soaring grandeur, inlaid ornamentation, 
subtle hues and recondite shadows. 

But India fell, was forced on her knees 
about two centuries back. Inscrutable 
is the destiny of man and country : all 
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her genius was for a time stifled, her 
original independent creative flow imped-- 
ed, her power enthralled, in spite of her 
greatness India fell. She bartered the 
gem of her independency, with shaking 
hands on the fields of Plassey and Buxar, 
in the Carnatic, Mahratta, Afghan, 
Mysore, Sikh and Burmese wars, in the 
great Sepoy Mutiny. As we sow, we 


reap; we are^the architects of our own 
fortunes. If we are not responsible for 
our fall, who else ? And if we ourselves 
will nqt rise^ who can help us? The 
period of doubt and despair is linyhow 
gone. India is awake. The past has 
inspired her and the future beckons her 
to a higher destiny. Glory unto 
Renascent India ! 


KALI DANCING ON THE BREAST OF SHIVA 

By Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjea 

(Concluded /rom the previous issue ) 


VIII. Kali — ^Why Black and Naked? 

Let us contemplate on the significance 
of some of the prominent features of 
the Image of Kali, as revealed to the 
hearts of the great devotees and as pre- 
sented in material forms by the artists. 
Kdli, rising from the spiritual bosom 
of Shiva, appears in black colour, 
which is the mother of all colours, the 
potentiality of all the diversified rela- 
tive colours'", just as the white colour of 
Shiva is the fulfilment and unity of all 
the colours. This signifies the infinite 
potentiality of the Cosmic Energy, the 
Power of Shiva. From the absolutely 
unmanifested state, in which She is one 
with Shiva, She gradually manifests 
Herself into coloured existences. The 
diverse coloijurs pertain to the nature of 
finite realities, which are Her partial 
self-manifestations. Through Her pro- 
gressive self-manifestation, self-diversi- 
fication and imification of the diversi- 
ties in Herself, Kali may be said to be 
continuously in the process of becoming 
Gauri (the fair-complexioned Shakti of 
Shiva). In the Kdlikd-Purdnam there 
is a poetic and mythological description 
of Kdli becoming Gauri through Her 


Tapasya, through Her sclf-dynainiza- 
tion, through the progressive actualiza- 
tion of Her potentiality. Kali reflects 
the perfect supra-mundane and supra- 
sensuous colour of Shiva more and more 
clearly upon Her cosmic Body in 
course of Her evolutionary self-mani- 
festing career in the universe. But 
though the process of Her becoming 
multi-coloured and golden-complex ioned 
has been going on from the beginning 
of creation, Her iinitc self-man if (‘Stations 
are considered insignificant in consi- 
deration of Her infinite, incoinpiehciisi- 
ble, unmanifested energy. It is in the 
light of Her unmanifested infinity that 
wc are taught to evaluate the finite, 
coloured plurality of our experience — 
Her finite diversified self-expression. 
Being infinite and eternal, without any 
limitations of space or time or quality, 
She must necessarily be conceived as 
naked, as without any clothing to wrap 
up Her body. All creation is in the lap 
of Her all-pervading Existence. 

IX. Kali— IN Motion as well as 
AT Rest 

The Divine Mother of the universe is 
artistically represented as eternally 
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moving onward in the ^ght direction 
with Her eyes smilingly gazing at the 
face of Shiva and with Her legs dancing 
in delight on His breast, but neverthe- 
less, as standing still with a face struck 
with wonder at Her own performance 
without moving a single step astray 
from where She eternally is. She is the 
embodiment of the entire Time-Process 
(Kdla), standing and dancing on the 
breast of Timeless Eternity (Mahakdla), 
that Shiva is conceived to be. Though 
moving or running rhythmically and 
delightfully in Her ceaseless course of 
cosmic, diversified self-manifestation 
from the past towards the future, from 
creation to destruction and from des- 
truction to re-creation, from lower 
and more self-concealing planes of 
self-expression to higher and more self- 
unveiling planes of self-expression, still 
the past is not to Her dead and gone, 
destruction does not mean annihilation, 
the lower planes of existence do not 
become non-existent with the appear- 
ance of the higher planes, and the 
future also is not wholly absent from 
the present in Her body, those which 
are yet to come into being in future 
are not absolutely non-being at present. 
The past and the future are equally 
present, though in different forms, in 
Her all-pervading, all-comprehending 
Body. She wears the garland of the 
departed souls and the contributions 
they made to the world system upon 
Her breast. The mutual exclusiveness 
between the past, the present and the 
future — ^between the three moments' of 
Time — ^pertains to Her finite and tran- 
sitory self-manifestations. What are 
eternally in Her are being phenomen- 
ally evolved from, developed in and 
merged into Her in temporal succession. 
Thus though as distinguished frqm 
Shiva, Her changeless, motionless, silent 
and tranquil Self and Lord and Support, 
She is eternally of a dynamic and 
6 


moving nature, She is really moving 
from Herself to Herself. Her move- 
ments are not from one place to 
another or from one time to another, 
for all place and time are within Herself. 
Her movements arc within Herself, only 
Her own self-realizations, the pro- 
gressive manifestations of the tran- 
scendent glories of Shiva in Herself in 
phenomenal forms. Her continuous 
movement does not take Her anywhere 
outside the breast of Shiva, there being 
no abode for Her other than Shiva’s 
breast; but rather it is the breast of 
Shiva that supplies all life and energy, 
all rhythm and music, all light and 
ideal to Her in Her cosmic movement. 
Taken as a whole. Mother Kali’s cosmic 
dance is motion and rest at the same 
time, self-evolution and self-sameness in 
union with each other. 

While Her feet are rooted in the 
breast of Shiva, Her eyes — specially the 
third eye — are eternally fixed upon 
Shiva’s face, which is the ultimate 
ideal of Her evolutionary cosmic pro- 
cess, Her creative journey starts from 
the stage of apparent concealment of 
Shiva’s ideal character, — concealment of 
Truth, Goodness, Beauty and Bliss uni- 
fied in Shiva’s transcendent nature — 
proceeds on through a physical, moral, 
aesthetic and intellectual order of dua- 
lities and pluralities, and aims at end- 
ing it at the stage of perfect realization 
of that ideal character of Shiva. She 
begins with hiding Shiva’s face behind 
Her own, seeks through the progressive 
service of Shiva to refleerthe glories of 
Shiva’s face upon Her own, and aims 
at uniting Her face with the face of 
Shiva and ultimately hiding Her face 
within the face of Shiva. But all the 
while She exists by Shiva’s existence, 
She shines by Shiva’s light. She acts by 
Shiva’s power, She is inwardly one 
with Shiva and outwardly in eternal 
wedlock with and inalienable from 
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Shiva. This is the Hindu spiritual 
conception of the world-order, and this 
is sought to be represented in the Image 
of Mother Kdli on the breast of Shiva. 

The self-conscious Divine Power, 
looking upon Her own entire Body and 
finding within it the whole universe 
extending from the infinite past to the 
infinite future and comprehending all 
orders of existences in all stages' of evolu- 
tion with all sorts of complications and 
apparent contradictions, appears to be 
Herself struck with astonishment and 
perhaps with a sweet sense of shame. 
She is supposed to be biting Her tongue 
with Her teeth in shame and astonish- 
ment at Her self-manifestation in this 
all-comprehensive Cosmic Form in the 
presence of Her all-transcending Lord. 

X. The Four Arms of the Divine 
Mother 

The Divine Mother is represented as 
having four hands which carry four 
kinds of symbols. The number four 
does not of course set any limits. She 
is described in the scriptures as having 
everywhere Her hands, everywhere Her 
feet, everywhere Her eyes and ears, 
everywhere Her head and face. She is 
represented sometimes as four-armed, 
sometimes as ten-armed, sometimes as 
hundred-armed, sometimes as thousand- 
armed, and so on. However, ordinarily 
K41i is made to appear before us with 
four arms which arc stretched out over 
all the four directions of the universe. 
The symbols which they hold are meant 
to suggest the general principles of the 
Divine plan and its execution in the 
universe, the modes of the exercise of 
the Divine governing power upon the 
diverse kinds of creatures, the laws of 
creation and destruction and evolution 
in this cosmic order and the ultimate 
purpose immanent in it. 

The cosmic dance of the Divine 
Power on the breast of the Divine 


Spirit, as it has been already remarked, 
consists primarily in manifesting the 
absolute unity of the Spirit as a unitary 
system of dualities and pluralities, — ^in 
manifesting His absolute Truth, Good- 
ness, Beauty and Bliss in a system of 
finite transitory beings, relatively real 
and unreal, good and evil, beautiful 
and ugly, happy and miserable. The 
progress of this dance consists essen- 
tially in developing the individuals and 
species from relative unreality to 
relative reality, from relative physical, 
moral and spiritual evil and ugliness to 
relative physical, moral and spiritual 
goodness and beauty, from relative 
ignorance, bondage, depression and 
sorrow to relative knowledge, free- 
dom, elevation and enjoyment. In and 
through such an evolutionary process 
it seeks to reflect in more and more dis- 
tinct and brilliant forms the Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty and Bliss of Shiva 
upon this world-order. 

This evolutionary plan of the Divine 
Mother in Her cosmic self-expression im- 
plies on the one hand the progressive 
destruction by Herself of the lower and 
lower forms of Her manifestation, of 
the relatively unreal, illusory, evil, 
ugly and sorrow-ridden forms of Hct 
creation, of the limitations and shadows 
of Truth, Goodness, Beauty and Blis^^ 
She seeks to evolve, of the various forces 
of resistance and revolt She Herself play- 
fully creates and sets against the forces 
of progress and revelation of Shiva’s 
character in Her universe, and on the 
other hand it implies the preservation 
of order and harmony among all the 
diverse forms of Her cosmic self-mani- 
festations and the progressive unveiling 
of the Divine Truth, Goodness, Beauty 
and Bliss hidden in the innermost nature 
of each of these manifested forms. Thus 
the Divine Power is in relation to Her 
cosmic self-manifestations not only the 
affectionate Mother and Nurse, but also 
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the just and iron-handed Ruler and the 
relentless Suppressor and Slayer; — She 
is at the sam^ time soft and stern, sweet 
and severe, loving and terrifying, charm- 
ing. and awe-inspiring, smiling and 
frowning, offering boons and brandishing 
the sword. In Her cosmic design She 
creates limitations and hindrances to pro- 
gress in order to overcome and destroy 
them. She creates terrible hideous 
monstrous shadows with a view to illu- 
mining them with the light of Truth and 
thereby to bring about their destruction. 
She playfully manifests Her own power 
in the forms of apparently irrepressible 
and unconquerable Satanic forces, re- 
bellious against Herself, rebellions against 
the order and harmony of Her own 
diversified self-manifestations, rebellious 
against the peace and beauty of the 
universe, and equally playfully She re- 
presses and conquers and destroys them 
and converts them into appropriate ins- 
truments for bringing about higher and 
higher orders of Her Divine self-expres- 
sions, This is Her cosmic dance, and 
this process of evolution is represented 
by the symbols of Her four arms. 

XT. The Operations of Mother^s 
Left Hands 

Now look at the Divine hands of 
Mother Kali. In Her lower left hand 
you find the bleeding head of the 
Asura (Satan). This shows the des- 
tructive operation of the Divine Mother 
in Her evolutionary creative process 
and the designed end of all rebellious 
forces — all apparently monstrous forces 
of evil — ^in the universe. This left- 
handed operation of the Divine Mother 
forms the basis of fresh creation as 
well as of the harmony of the cosmic 
procQ$s. The lower orders of Her own 
self-manifestations, the manifested 
forces of evil and disorder, the inco- 
herent elements in nature, are being 
constantly destroyed and eliminated 


by the Mother Herself with Her lower 
left hand, for the evolution of the 
higher orders, for the realization of the 
higher forms of good and beauty and 
for the achievement of greater gnd 
sweeter harmony in the universe. All 
the bitter struggles for existence and 
the massacres of the unfit, all the 
havocs and catastrophes in nature, all 
the disasters and cries of agony, all the 
cyclones and earthquakes and epidemics 
and wars, which wc experience in the 
world, are looked upon by the enlight- 
ened devotees of Mother Kali as the 
playful operations of the relatively un- 
important lower left hand of their 
softhearted, loving Mother, as necessary 
steps for the preservation and develop- 
ment of Her moral and aesthetic world- 
order, and as the foreshadows of the 
evolution of liighcr and nobler and 
more beautiful forms of Her self- 
manifestation. 

In Her upper left hand the Mother 
holds aloft the awc-ins])iring sabre, 
which is the emblem of Her un- 
challengeable governing authority, the 
symbol of Her will and power to keep 
effective control over and preserve 
harmony among all the mutually con- 
flicting forces and elements created by 
Her and allowed to act and reach upon 
one anotlier according to their distinct 
characteristics. It refers to the Upani- 
sliadic sayings that ‘In fear of Her Fire 
burns, the Sun shines, the Wind blows, 
the Lightning thunders and the God 
of Death performs His allotted duties,* 
that ‘It is under Her commanding 
authority that the Sun and the Moon 
remain true to their respective posi- 
tions, the Earth and the Heavens are 
settled in their proper places,’ and so 
on. 

The sword in the hand of the Divine 
Mother strikes terror into hearts of the 
ignorant, the short-sighted and the 
vicious-minded creatures, the male- 
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volent, egotistic demons moving to 
create disorder in this Divinely ordained 
world and to aggrandize themselves at 
the expense of others, the greedy and 
ambitious rebels against the moral and 
spiritual design of the universe; while 
it inspires' faith and trust and hope 
and admiration and reverence into the 
hearts of Her enlightened far-sighted, 
pure-minded children, the benevolent, 
humble, well-meaning creatures ready 
to sacrifice themselves for the peace, 
order, harmony, unity, beauty and 
happiness of the collective life of the 
universe. This sword weakens and 
terrifies and destroys the apparently 
powerful and terrifying and destructive 
immoral and uncouth forces of the 
world; it strengthens and encourages 
and enlivens the apparently weak and 
peace-loving forces of good and beauty 
and truth, the forces of creation and 
evolution and progress. The ever- vigi- 
lant sword with dazzling brightness in 
the beautiful hand of the Divine Mother 
appears as a symbol of Her deep 
affection and solicitude for Her faithful, 
adoring children, who feel themselves 
perfectly safe and secure in the 
kingdom of their loving Mother, whose 
power and authority there can be none 
to dispute. ‘The teeth and nails of the 
tigress, which frighten the enemies, 
are the guarantees of safety to her 
cubs.’ 

The fulfilment of the operations of 
Her left hands is to be found in the 
pose of Her right hands. The Mother 
is eternally moving onward towards 
the right, leaving the apparently 
struggling and revolting and suppress- 
ing and destroying and governing 
aspects' of the world-order behind Her 
back, showing through the expression 
of Her relative indifference to these 
aspects how comparatively unimportant 
and r^on-essential they are from the 
standpoint of intrinsic value, how low 


positions they occupy in Her cosmic 
self-expression, how in the evolutionary 
order of the universe they .exist only to 
be transcended and to make way lor 
the realization of the higher and nobler 
and more essential aspects of Her own 
nature. In the Divine order of the 
universe, which consists of the harmony 
of various kinds of dualities in strug- 
gling competition with one another, the 
terrible, the hideous, the ludicrous, the 
contemptible, the pitiable, etc. have 
their assigned places; but they do not 
come into existence for their own sake; 
they appear on the scene to be trans- 
cended and eliminated and to serve 
as the background and foothold and 
preparatory steps for the progressive 
unfoldment of the inner truth and 
beauty and goodness of the Spirit in 
this universe. 

XII. Behold the Mother’s 
Right Hands 

The upper right hand of the Divine 
Mother is holding out fearlessness 
(Abhaya) to Her children. The Mother 
appears to be sending out through the 
gesture of Her right hand ,the message 
of fearlessness, hope, strength, con- 
fidence and love to all Her creatures. 
She is as it were telling them : Be not 
afraid, O ye children of Immortality, 
never be dejected in spirits, never be 
frightened by or feel yourselves weak 
and helpless at the sight of death and 
destruction, privation and bereavement, 
struggle and competition, wars and 
atrocities; remember that all these are 
the Divinely planned steps in the 
process of progress; remember that 
Good is the truth of the apparent evils, 
Beauty is the truth of the apparent 
monstrosities. Bliss is the truth of the 
apparent sufferings, Immortality is the 
truth of apparent death and destruc- 
tion. The Divine Mother seems to be 
inviting their attention to Her whole 
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majestic Body and Her whole cosmic 
plan and warning them against taking 
partial views of things, against regard- 
ing the phenomena as isolated facts 
complete in themselves. The Truth is 
manifested in its full glory in the whole, 
and not in the parts viewed in isolation 
from one another. The Mother is, as 
it were, telling Her awe-struck children 
with an affectionate smile in Her eyes: 
Don’t you see that the whole world with 
all its diverse phenomena is from Me, 
in Me, by Me and for Me, that I am 
the beginning, the middle and the end 
of everything you experience in the 
world, that what appear to be dead 
and destroyed are as much in Me as 
those that appear to be living and 
moving triumphantly, that those that 
cry in agony arc as much parts of My- 
self as those that are apparently the 
causes of their agony, that the victors 
and the vanquished, the oppressors and 
the oppressed, the slayers and the 
slain, the exploiters and the exploited, 
are all My children, equally inalienable 
manifestations and parts of Myself, 
equally governed and controlled by My 
will and power and cosmic design ? 
Don’t you see that I am every moment 
begetting all these diverse kinds of 
children with diverse characteristics 
and powers and missions, I am suckling 
them and maintaining them and allow- 
ing them to play their parts on my 
wide breast, and again I am eating 
them up and turning them into indis- 
tinguishable parts of Myself in the 
proper time? But see with all these 
how majestic and beautiful and lovable 
I am, how well-formed and harmonious- 
ly constituted My entire body in all 
its parts is, how I am the embodiment 
of Truth, Beauty, Goodness and Bliss. 
Take a comprehensive view of Myself, 
your loving Mother, and you will find 
nothing to be afraid of, nothing to be 
perturbed with, nothing to be shocked 


by; you will be fearless and calm and 
full of joy. 

The children of the Divine Mother, 
who acquire the spiritual insight to see 
the whole manifested appearance of the 
Mother in the universe and to discover 
the skilful operation of Her right hands 
behind the operation of Her left hands 
become absolutely fearless. Those who 
attain this insight into the inner 
operation of the Divine Mother in the 
universe, who find the progressive reali- 
zation of the True, the Good, the 
Beautiful and the Blissful within the 
apparent unrealities, evils, monstrosities 
and miseries in the world of experience, 
are not perturbed and moved to action 
by any fears or anxieties either in their 
individual life or in their collective life ; 
they feel no necessity for ^keeping the 
powder dry’ or for ^organizing thSn- 
selves into warring camps’ in order to 
protect or develop themselves. They are 
moved to do the duties, which they find 
allotted to them by the worldsystem, 
with fearlessness and courage and calm- 
ness and joy, out of a deep sense of 
duty or Swadharma and out of loving 
devotion to the Mother. In the course 
of cosmic evolution such children of the 
Mother are regarded as having reached 
a high stage of enlightened existence. 

The children who are blessed by the 
Mother with the sense of fearlessness in 
the world do not themselves become at 
any time causes of fears to others. They 
become perfectly non-violent and friend- 
ly towards all creatures in thought, 
word and deed. Their consciousness is 
illumined with the knowledge of unity 
between themselves and all other mani- 
festations of the Divine Mother. They 
feel that they are ‘truly begotten’ 
children of the Mother, and that the 
same Mother with Her heart full of 
tender affection, — ^with Her motherly 
bosom swelling with the milk of universal 
love and good will open for and inviting 
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to all children — ^is the sovereign mistress 
of all the affairs of the world. The world- 
process appears to them not only as 
a physical and moral order, but an order 
of love and motherly affection. 

XIII. Look to the Hand pointing to 
Shiva^s Face 

The remaining hand of the Divine 
Mother is called by the devotees the hand 
of Boon or Blessing — the hand of 
Summum Bonum of the cosmic process. 
This hand is pointed towards the Face 
of Shiva. The highest boon which this 
hand of the Divine Mother offers to the 
finite creatures led on through various 
stages of evolution in the universe and 
which is the supreme Ideal immanent in 
Her cosmic dance is the Face of Shiva — 
the perfect goodness, beauty and bliss of 
SB^va’s transcendent character. It is the 
one Absolute Spirit — Shiva — whom His 
own Inscrutable Power (Maya-Shakti) — 
the Cosmic Energy — manifests as count- 
less finite spirits — Jivas — embodied in 
various orders of psycho-physical organ- 
isms and placed under and pushed 
through various kinds of physical and 
mental conditions. Through various 
evolutionary contrivances and mecha- 
nisms She leads them on step by 
step from one plane of existence to 
another towards the final realization of 
Shivahood in each of them. As on the 
one hand She creates limitations and 
veils upon Shiva’s Shivahood in Her 
self-manifestations, so on the other hand 
She destroys the limitations and veils 
and restores, as it were, Shivahood to 
Him. The course of Her self-manifes- 
tation starts from the absolute unity of 
Shiva, makes Him appear as a plurality 
of Jivas, gradually refines and enlightens 
them with the parity and light of Shiva’s 
character, progressively unveils their 
essential Shiva-character which She Her- 
self veiled, and ends with the restoration 
of Shivahood to them. Hef everwaking 


third eye— the eye of perfect knowledge 
— vindicates that Her own Shiva-cons- 
ciousness is eternally undimmed and 
undistorted, She is eternally conscious 
of Her identity with Shiva, She is eter- 
nally Sachchidanandamayec, inwardly 
enjoying the Truth, Beauty, Goodness 
and Bliss of the Spirit. 

XIV. Conclusion 

We need not attempt at any further 
elucidation of moral and spiritual signi- 
ficance of the other special features of the 
grand Image. Devotees and thinkers 
have taught us that every single detail 
of the Form of Mother Kali is expressive 
of some deeper universal truth. Songs 
in glorification of the Mother, stories 
about Her Lila (sports) and Her self- 
revelations to the Bhaktas (devotees), are 
all full of interpretations of the mysteries 
that have taken a concrete form iii the 
Image. It is evident that the Image of 
Kali dancing on the breast of Shiva is 
conceived witli a view to represent in a 
majestic form the Vedantic idea of the 
universe. 

It shows how Time dances on the breast 
of timeless Eternity, how everehanging 
Matter and Mind dance on the breast of 
changeless Spirit, how Plurality and 
Finitude dance on the breast of the 
unity of the Infinite, how the Physical 
and Moral Order of the universe dances 
on the breast of the transcendent sclf- 
cnjoymeiit of the Absolute Reality. It 
seeks to indicate that this vast boundless 
world, which appears to be a mechanical 
^g^egate of innumerable distinct objects 
and events to our outer senses, a harmo- 
nious physical system governed by 
natural laws to our synthetic under- 
standing, a moral order based on the 
principle of justice and governed by some 
dynamic ideal to our developed moral 
consciousness, is ultimately a spiritual 
entity, a living embodiment and moving 
self-expression of the Supreme Spirit, a 
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temporal and spatial manifestation of 
eternal Truth, Goodness, Beauty and 
Bliss. It points out that all the varieties 
of all the planes of our experiences are 
harmoniously and beautifully arranged 
and unified in the spiritual Body of the 
Divine Mother, who is a perfectly self- 
conscious and self-enjoying, eternally 
dynamic and playful, supremely loving 
and charming Personality, in whom all 
time is an eternal Now and all space is 
an infinite Here, With the Image of 
Mother Kali shining before our eyes, we 
are face to face with the entire universe 
as one living Whole with whom cordial, 
personal intercourse is possible, one 
charmingly good and beautiful and 
loving Spiritual Being to whom wc can 
offer our body and heart and soul, one 
magnificent embodiment of the Supreme 
Ideals our reason and heart seek for. 
In Her presence Nature and Spirit — 
Spirit and Nature — ^become one in our 
eyes. Wc find the Supreme Spirit reflec- 
ted on, embodied in and shining through 


Nature, and we find Nature rising out of 
and dancing in delight on the bosom of 
the Spirit. We find Nature spiritualized 
and Spirit naturalized. 

This insight into the truth of Nature 
and Spirit fills our heart with the senti- 
ments of awe, wonder, admiration, rever- 
ence and love. Wc feel inwardly im- 
pelled and enchanted to give ourselves 
up to the feet of the Divine Mother, to 
make an offering of our worldly ego — in- 
dividual, social and national, bodily, 
sensuous and mental — ^to Her universal 
and spiritual Ego. We feel the inner 
urge to unite our consciousness with Her 
eternal super-consciousness — that is to 
say, with Her essential Shiva-conscious- 
ness. When the ego is perfectly surren- 
dered to the Mother of the ego, the spirit 
within us is unified with the Absol^ite 
Spirit and attains Shivahood. This is 
the ultimate goal of all existences, 
because it is Existence itself, absolute 
blissful Existence. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 

By Citunilal Mitra, M.A., B.T. 


Civilization brings with it the idea of 
progress. They are not only interallied 
but often synonymous. Growth of the 
progress of our being means also the 
growth of civilization. It consists 
broadly in the well-being of mankind 
the constituents of which are the subju- 
gation of nature, the perfection of social 
machinery and the personal development 
of the individuals. Comte interpreted 
civilization in terms of the growth of 
reason. While Spencer and others 
following Adam Smith regard it as the 
growth of sympathy. Still others hold 
that progress can be conceived in a two- 
fold way. Objectively conceived, pro- 
gress is an increasing intercourse, a 


multii)lication of relationships, on ad- 
vance in material well-being, and an 
evolution of rational conduct. Subjec- 
tively viewed, ‘it is an expansion of the 
consciousness of mind.’ 

Spenglcr in his Decline of the West, 
has made a definitely clear-cut distinc- 
tion between civilization and culture. 
According to him, every civilization is 
the last stage of every culture. It is 
culture in decay. And' it cannot be 
otherwise. For, the former is the in- 
evitable destiny of the latter. As illus- 
trations he cites that the Romans were 
the civilization stage of the Greek 
culture, that European civilization began 
from the nineteenth century as the decay 
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of the West European culture. The said 
writer believes thbt civilization is always 
external and artificial. The Hindus had 
similar ideas. Sabhyata and Krisfati 
correspond to civilization and culture. 
The latter is expressed in art and litera- 
ture, in morals and religion. The sum 
total of these expressions is known as 
civilization. 

Again, one of the claims of civilization 
is the bringing of nature and her laws 
under control. When Swami Viveka- 
nanda placed man and his destiny above 
the region, the climate, the space, the 
environment, in one word, above nature, 
he virtually meant the same thing — 
though in his inward vision he had a 
richer and a far wider conception of 
civilization which is still to be realized. 
In one of his addresses in London (1806) 
Swamiji told us that ^Man is man so long 
he is struggling to rise above nature. 
Man is born to conquer nature and not 
to follow it.* If this is taken to be the 
meaning of civilization — which we think 
it is — to our mind science, far from 
retarding civilization, is fulfilling and 
perfecting it. Nay, in its rapid march 
science is going to give the finishing 
touch to civilization. 

For, after all, what else is science than 
the study of the various departments of 
nature and the generalizations of this 
study ? It is at one and the same time the 
study of man and his surroundings. 
And, who is there to deny that the 
achievements of science have made our 
life easy and comfortable, that it has 
gone a long course in simplifying the 
complexity of life and in removing the 
conflicts and turmoils of our daily 
journey? Has it not made a premium 
on our intellect in the sense of giving a 
reorientation to our eternal quest for 
knowledge, and has it not in that sense 
coalesced with philosophy and religion? 
In fact, science has made our problems 
easier, life happier, and jourp^ better. 


For, the problem of science is part of 
the wider problem of life — ^the problem 
of all experience. Nay, the motive force 
of science and philosophy, art and reli- 
gion, is the same. Science tries to ex- 
plore the hidden treasure and philosophy 
attempts to know the unknowable. As 
Sir Radhakrishnan observed, ‘Science is 
cosmopolitan in its essence and reality,’ 
and that ‘there is no such thing as Prole- 
tarian Mathematics, or Nazi Chemistry 
or Jewish Physics.* Undoubtedly so. 
Thus civilization is co-extensive with 
science. They do not conflict Ibut com- 
plement each other. 

Nay, more, civilization is nothing more 
than science’s legacy to us. Hence, it is 
wrong to say that the latter has stood 
on the way of the former. Any un- 
qualified statement like this betrays all 
logic and honesty. It is a travesty of the 
simple truth that civilization is the result 
of the cumulative effort of the scientists. 
In fact, what else is our age apart from 
the inventions and discoveries ? So, 
what we are going to assert is that, far 
from vilifying, we are too late at this 
stage in recognizing world’s indebtedness 
to science. We are only to register our 
veneration for it, and, to acknowledge 
this simple fact that modern civilization 
on whose ambit wc are is nothing but 
science’s bequest to humanity. 

But there is the other side of the shield. 
There is some element of truth in the 
argument of the leftists which is not to 
be ignored. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the best inventions and discoveries of 
science have been converted into power- 
ful engines of human destruction. In no 
period of human history has there been 
such a moral perversity, such a universal 
jealousy, individual discontentment, and 
a mutual distrust and suspicion. It 
cannot be denied that science has en- 
dangered life at every moment of our 
existence ; that the horrible scenes of the 
modem scientific world has created a 
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reign of terror for us. But what is to be 
noted in this connection is that, for all 
this science is not to be blamed or vili- 
fied. The reason pt it is to be sought 
elsewhere. These are mainly due to the 
use — misuse or ignorant use, of science. 
Or to use the Freudian terminology, 
these are due to the idiosyncrasies of 
individual statesman. The havoc that 
is ^tNyng wrought in the world is due 
to the malevolent projects of a few 
political misfits. Hence, it would 
be a sheer mistake to evaluate 
the wotth of science in terms of 
the injurious effects it has produced, the 
atrocities it has indirectly perpetrated 
on mankind. For as has already been 
said the attempt of science has been 
all^along for the welfare of human beings. 
For we do not think that a Newton 
ever discovered the laws of gravitation, 
optics and the calculus for any vicious 
purpose in his mind ; that ever a Galileo 
founded his telescope for taking an aerial 
view of the countries to be captured. 
None is« likely to accept that a Marconi 
ever discovered his wireless telegraphy 
for making any faulty and filthy nego- 
tiation. Last of all, though not the 
least, none is agreed to accept the pro- 
posal that any Alfred Nobel ever con- 
ceived of destroying the beautiful 
palaces and cities — ^thc assets of the 
generations of men, by his dynamite ! 
In fact, the scientists never thought, far 
less planned of destroying human civili- 
zation to its foundation. Uudoubtedly, 
the untiring and ceaseless attempts of the 
scientists have bequeathed to us many 
things which are often used as the 
Weapons of killing human civilization. 
If we at all enter into any nefarious 
conflict between man and man, between 
nation apd nation we ourselves will be 
held responsible, and, in that case we 
Would be denying the prerogative of our 
being rational and self-legislative. But 
We should bear in mind that Plutus has 


proved once for all that it is not money 
but the use of it that 4s the root cause 
of all wrongs and evils. On the contrary, 
rightly used it renders immense^^good 
to mankind. It wipes out the tears of 
widows and the hunger of the orphans. 
So, in the last resort ‘Science must be 
studied with an eye to the spiritual des- 
tiny of mankind — ^its insurgent oneness— 
without hoping to estrange the social 
solidarity of individual nature nor in- 
tending to dig any breach or gulf 
between nations.’ Its outputs should 
be utilized not for forging more fetters 
and cataloguing more calamity for 
humanity but for promoting universal 
good and liberation of human Imowledge 
from the limitations of the physical. In 
that case the scientists far from being 
the destroyers should really be the 
custodians of our civilization. Because 
one thing is certain that for all practical 
purposes the mishaps are not because 
of science but in spite of it. Hence, it 
would be a blank misunderstanding of 
the whole issue and would be putting 
the cart before the horse if we simply go 
on cursing science. 

So, what is urgently incumbent on our 
part is In devote our whole energy for 
a better, completer and a richer under- 
standing of each other and our mutual 
relations, and, what is left for science 
and philosophy, art and religion, is 
to maintain our social solidarity, moral 
stability, and, finally to discover the 
identity of divergent motives and the 
spiritual oneness of mankind. Of 
course, it is really hopeful that humanity 
is marching towards that. For, never 
before, in the history of our race has 
there been such a synthetic co-operation 
and fellow-feeling between science and 
philosophy. What more, in the repre- 
sentative minds of West (Europe and 
America) we find the greatest scientists 
becoming the greatest philosophers. 
Nay, more. The scientist-philosophers 
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have turned to be religious i.e. merging 
themselves in religion. 

The case will be evident from a- few 
lllus^ations. Speaking of a few re- 
presentative heads : In diagnosing the 
geneology of our life Sir James Jeans 
formulates his opinion in an interroga- 
tion. He does not find out the cause 
of life and asks himself, ^Is it merely 
atoms, or is it atoms plus life?’ Or to 
put it in another way, could a sufficiently 
skilful chemist create life out of the 
necessary atoms, as a boy can create a 
machine out of ‘Meccano’ and then make 
it go? ‘We do not know the answer,* 
Jeans himself says. Life and conscious- 
ness have not yet been explained by the 
greatest scientists. They are to presume 
some principle other than the physical. 
In fact, they refuse themselves to be the 
ultimate believers in the physical forces 
as the be-all and end-all of life and the 
universe. Quite aptly Sir Jeans has 
characterized his cosmology as the 
‘Mysterious Universe.’ In short the said 
writer concludes ‘Little is left of the for- 
bidding materialism of the Victorian 
scientists : modern physics is moving in 
the directions of philosophical idealism.’ 
Sir Arthur Eddington, the great scientist 
holds substantially the same view when 
he observes that all through the physical 
world runs an unknown content which 
must really be the stuff of our own cons- 
ciousness. In Science and the Modetn 
World Mr. Whitehead makes an import- 
ant distinction between the spatio- 
temperal flux and what he calls ‘eternal 
objects,’ a distinction which is strongly 
reminiscent of Plato’s distinction 
between the world of Becoming 
and the world of Forms. Professor 
Whitehead is further of the opinion 
that the eternal objects constitute 
the realm of possibility, and though 
divorced from the flux • of events the 
present world is an abstraction still, the 
actual world is nothing more than a 


8^^on, .a selection out of the infinite 
ntlinwN of worlds. Des&rtes’ unquali- 
fied d^lism he pronounces to be a 
vicious' divorce, a^* divorce which, 
according to him; ^as ‘poisoned all 
subsequent philosophy.’ He is distinctly 
of opinion that neither matter nor life 
can be understood in isolation. They 
must first be ‘fused.’ Throughout^ his 
other works he has voiced this mu^ that 
the fundamental stuff of the .world is 
a creative and changing process. And 
what delights us to remark''**^in this 
occasion is that the Hindus had a 
similar (or a richer) conception of the 
world organism as a whole when they 
refuse to accept any gulf and distinction 
between the Kshetra and the Kshe- 
trajna, matter and mind, object wd 
subject, the known and the knower. 

It is no use citing the views of many 
other scientists of the present-day world. 
Their latest thoughts and findings have 
not surpassed the Hindu conception 
vouched about thousands of years back. 
What behoves us to maintain, is that 
science and religion have joined hands 
and have, as if, coalesced. Hence 
there is not the least inkling either to 
construe or to conclude that science is 
ever a standing bar to our civilization 
of to-day or of to-morrow or of the days 
bygone. On the contrary, at the risk 
ot repetition we assert that, if the 
scientific outputs are used rightly with 
an eye to human well-being in all its 
aspects and the scientists themselves 
endeavour for the same ulterior objects, 
they, far from being a menace and an 
impediment, should become the har- 
bingers, the exponents' and the precursors 
of our civilization as they had been in 
the past. Let ^that be science’s aim, 
let it discover the spiritual unity and 
metaphysical oneness of our being and 
of the universe, and, let its cumulative 
efforts in diverse aspects of nature 
enrich our civilization more and more. 
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Patriotism is not enough, n;^ ^s 
toleration the last word. They are 
still the Sdols of .the cave.* What we 
crave for and whiMi the present world 
stands badly in need of is the recogmtion 
of the individual rights and claims of 
individual men and nations who are 
dependent and who are under the yoke 
of some one else. Hence to release 
science from any false accusation states- 
men will iave to come forward and they 
are to inijtiate an era of universal peace, 
good will and brotherhood. In the 
greedy struggle of our race we should 
not forget the common lot of mankind. 

But after* all, civilization is what we 
use, while culture is what we are, and 
so long it cannot be otherwise the horrors 

THE MESSAGE OF 

By Prof. S. N. L. 

The Upanishads constitute one of the 
triple bases of Hindu religious thought 
(Prasthana-Traya), the other Iwo being 
the Brahma-S6tras and the Bhagavad- 
Gita. In fact, the latter professes to 
formulate only the essential ideas of the 
Upanishads, The Upanishads are 
therefore .Jh^* primordial source of the 
spiritual wisdom of the Hindus. They 
are the crowning achievement of the 
spiritual genius of India — ^thc stay and 
foundation of Hindu ideals of life. 
The sublimity of their soaring medita- 
tion, the wide and varied range of their 
spiritual experiences, their fearless and 
impassioned proclamation of the veri- 
ties of soul-consciou^ess, and the 
exceeding subtlety of their psycho- 
logical, metaphysical and mystical 
analyses, have all joined to evoke for 
them in the Hindu heart a feeling of 
awe and reverence and made it love 
them as Divine Revelation from imme- 


THE UPANISHADS 

and havocs, the pitfalls and turmoils of 
our civilization are not because we are 
more scientific but because we are less 
so. However, it is one thing to say 
that we dislike (or like?) our crushing 
civilization of machinery and inequality, 
of bondage and artificiality; it is al- 
together a different thing to say that for 
all this science is liable. It would be 
punishing Paul when Peter is the real 
culprit. So, the latter should take care 
and sacrifice everything to save the 
innocent former. Otherwise, the case is 
injurious for both ; otherwise, humanity 
will be ^tired of civilizing the apparatus 
of living till it is well-nigh civilized to 
death.* 


THE UPANISHADS 

Stirivastava, M.A. 

morial past. Not only have they 
appealed to the children of the soil, 
but have also drawn unstinted praise 
from such foreign scholars and thinkers 
as have been able to approach them 
with an open mind and without any 
contempt for the alien. Schopenhauer, 
Max Muller and Paul Deussen — to 
mention only the most notable amongst 
them— have been great ^'otarics of the 
Upanishadic lore. It was Schopenhauer 
who said: ‘There is no study in the 
whole world more ennobling than that 
of the Upani.®ihads. These have been 
the solace of my life, these shall be the 
solace of my death.’ And he pro- 
phesied that as a result of the spread 
of Upanishadic ideas the world would 
one day witness ‘a revolution in thought 
far more extensiye than that which was 
witnessed by the renaissance of the 
Greek Literature.* In our own day, we 
are still mourning the death of a great 
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lover of the Upanishadic wisdom — ^the 
late Irish poet Y. B. Yeats. 

The germinal ideas of every system 
of philosophy in India are traceable to 
the Upanishads and every great religi- 
ous teacher or Ach&rya appealed to 
the Upanishads as the final authority 
for ' what he * had to say. Even an 
orthodox writer like Kumarila says in 
his Tantravartika : 

i.e. even 

the so-called heterodox schools of 
Buddhistic philosophy viz. the school 
of mentalistic idealism (Vijfiima-VMa), 
the theory of momentary existence 
(Kshanika-Vada) and the no-soul theory 
(Naitfitmya-Vada) are traceable to the 
Upanishads as their parent gospel. 
This shows what an important place 
the Upanishads have amongst the reli- 
gious literature of India. Small 
wonder, that they have been to Indians 
for scores of shining centuries a peren- 
nial source of philosophical wisdom, 
ethical idealism, and mystical inspira- 
tion. 

The word Upanishad literally means 
^sitting down near’ and is intended to 
be an appellation for the body of 
spiritual knowledge acquired by inquir- 
ing students at the feet of the Illu- 
mined Masters. The word also means 
‘that which destroys’ and Shankara in 
his introduction to the Taittiriya 
Upanishad says that the knowledge 
about Brahman is called Upanishad 
because the student devoted to the 
Upanishadic literature will destroy 
thereby all bonds of conception, birth, 
decay, death etc. and will attain 
Brahman. We need not enter into 
any controversy as to which of these 
derivations is the truer, for both 
meanings hold good without being 
antithetic to each other. 


What is important to'** remember at 
the outset is that the 'Upanishads are 
not treatises on philosophy in the 
modern sense, like those of Kant or 
Hegel or any other modem philosopher 
presenting a metaphysics in its sys- 
tematic dialectical development. They 
were not written with academic or 
doctrinarian purposes. The main objec- 
tive with which they were compiled was 
to stimulate spiritual inquiryr^nd lead 
the aspirant on to Illumination. Their 
interest is pre-eminently practical and 
the import of their texts prevailingly 
mystical. They are the records of 
deep intuitions and not ^merely the 
results of speculative theorizing. The 
Upanishadic Rishis sought to appraise 
Truth more through life and experience 
than through logic. Mere logisticism 
did not find much favour with them. 
Of course, speculation is not entirely 
absent in the Upanishads; but specu- 
lation in them takes the shape of 
rational reflection over facts obtained 
by psychological observation and 
mystical penetration. The logical is 
in the closest collaboration with the 
psychological and the mystical, the 
mystical preponderating. There is an 
emphatic insistence on disciplinary 
equipment and purity of heart, and 
these arc made the very sine qua non 
of the attainment of wisdom. Says 
the Kathdpanishad : 

sTifroit jiRwifw* * 

(fTft 

‘Not by those who have not turned 
away from evil conduct, not by those 
who are not quiet and composed, nor 
by those who have not quieted (the 
operations of) their minds is ' the 
(Atman) to be attained. It^is realized 
through Prajn&na (creative intuition or 
gnosis) alone.’ 

The Upanishads form the conclud- 
ing portions of the Vedas— hence the 
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name Vedanta J[end of the Vedas) for 
them. Eaeh ^eda has four contigu- 
ous parts, the Samhit5s, the Br&h- 
manas, the Aranyakas and the Upani- 
shads, each coming after the Other. It 
is usually held by scholars that these 
four parts were separately compiled, 
one after the other, in point of chrono- 
logical sequence. But some modern 
scholars are of opinion that the four 
parts #f each Veda eonstitute one 
complex# the Br^hmanas being the 
appendage^ of the Samhitas, the Aran- 
yakas &ing the appendages of Brah- 
manas, and the Upanishads the appen- 
dages^of Aranyakas. In their opinion, 
the process must have been one of pari 
passu collection, rather than of chrono- 
logical sequence. The truth seems to 
be that though in keeping with the 
age-old Indian tradition of connecting 
all new thought with the old and 
avoiding the appearance of a cultural 
discontinuity all the four parts have 
been recognized as the integral com- 
ponents of one complex whole, yet the 
dissimilarity of thought and the differ- 
ence of outlook of the Upanishads from 
the rest of the Vedas constrains us to 
accept, the theory of their compila- 
tions at different periods of time and by 
.different minds. The Upanishads with 
their reflective and meditative trend, 
insistence on Self-realization as the sole 
desirable goal of life and inwardness as 
the sine qua non of that consumma- 
tion, present a marked contrast to the 
ritualistic and external cult of the 
Vedas. ‘The advance of the Upa- 
nishad on the Vedas,’ writes Prof. S. 
Radhakrishiian, ‘consists in an increased 
emphasis on the monistic suggestions 
of the Vedic hymns, a shifting of the 
centre from the outer to the inner 
world, a protest against the extcrnalism 
of the Vedic practices and an indiffer- 
ence to the sacredness of the Veda.” 

' Indian Philosophy Vol. I, p. 144. 


The Upanishads lay out the path of 
knowledge (Jnana-M5rga) with its 
ideal of supreme Emancipation 
(Nihshreyas) as the only desirable goal 
of life; while the Vedas show the path 
of rituals (Karma-Marga) calculated to 
bring material benefit and happiness 
(Abhipreyas, Abhyudaya) in this 
world and after-worlds. Says the 
Kathopanishad : ‘Two paths are open 
to man, the Ideal and the Pleasure- 
giving; the wise man (Dhirah) makes 
a choice between the two after a 
thorough examination of both. The 
wise man, however, prefers the Ideal 
to the Pleasure-giving; but the dull- 
witted one will choose the latter from 
the motive of worldly well-being.’* 

The Number and Date of the 
Upanishads 

Th6 Upanishads arc said to number 
108, of which ten on which Sri Shankara- 
charya has commented are the 
chief. The fixing of exact dates pf the 
Upanishads is a baffling problem. Ac- 
cording to the accepted views of 
scholars we should place the dkte of 
the Upanishads round about 700 B.C. 
Prof. Radhakrishnaii places all Upa- 
nishads, earlier and later, between 
1000 B.C. and 400-800 B.C. The 
earlier Upanishads arc prc-Buddhistic, 
while some of the later Upanishads are 
post-Buddhistic. The earlier Upa- 
nishads are written in prose, and are 
marked, more or less, by a speculative 
trend; in the later Upanishads there 
is recourse to versification and they 
breathe out an atmosphere of religious 
fervour and devotion. Deussen classi- 
fies the Upanishads hi the following 
manner: — 

1. Ancient prose Upanishads: 
Brihad&ranyaka, Chh5nd6gya, 
TaittMya, Aitareya, Kaushi- 
taki, Kena (partly in prose). 

* Katha. Up. ii. 2. • 
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2. Verse Upanishads: Isha, Katha, 
Mundaka and Shvet&shvatara. 

8r Lat^r prol^ : Prashna and Mai- 
trftyani. 

The Quest of the Upanishads 

The quest of the Upanishads is the 
supreme philosophic quest of the ulti- 
mate truth of things — ^the whence and 
whither of the universe, the principles 
which govern man and his actions, the 
nature of the self of man, the destiny 
of man, the nature of the First Prin- 
ciple, and so on. The following verses 
from the Shvetashvatara and the Kena 
Upanishads are beautiful compendiums 
of the principal problems to the solu- 
tion of which the Upanishadic sages 
addressed themselves: 

*Is Brahman the cause (of the uni- 
verse)? Whereto are we sojourning? 
By whose power are we living ? 
Wherein are we made to rest? And 
by whom controlled are we passing 
through this life, through its pleasures 
and sorrows, conforming to the Law 
of (as taught by) the knowers of 
Brahman ?’^ 

^By whom propelled does the mind 
fall to its functioning? At whose bid- 
ding again does the primordial Prana 
proceed to do its functions ? At 
whose desire do men utter the speech? 
What effulgent one, indeed, directs the 
eye and the ear?*^ 

■The Philosophy of the Upanishads 

The Upanishads are usually said to 
contain vague philosophic musings, 

’ fertfiirsiraT: 

nm: ^ I 


crude speculations, ^bicb only subse- 
quently developed intOi» completed 
systems of thought. The Upanishadic 
period is said to be one of general 
philosophic fermentation, but of no 
definite and clearly outlined ^system- 
building.’ Max Muller likens it to that 
antecedent time in the rainy weather 
when the surrounding atmosphere 
presages the coming of thunder and 
storm. Such a view is howeyer likely 
to mislead us into thinking, that the 
Upanishads do not contain in them- 
selves any self-complete or Consistent 
credo or philosophy of life and exist- 
ence but are simply the first and crude 
beginnings of the speculative effort of 
the Indian mind, a fumbling at some- 
thing not yet certain or definite. On 
the other hand, the reverse is the truth. 
The Upanishads do embody a definite 
and consistent world-view and speak 
in no uncertain or equivocal voice 
about the ultimate principles and 
verities of existence. Of course, as 
noted above, the Upanishads 'are not 
philosophical treatises in the modern 
sense of the term; but, a thoughtful 
student cannot fail to discover here and 
there, certain strikingly original clues 
for the exploration of Ultimate Reality 
and their unique methodological 
suggestions on the basis of which a 
consistent and comprehensive philo- 
sophy can be reared up. 

The pivotal point of the Upanishadic 
philosophical search is the discovery of 
the Atman the inmost self of man. The 
key-note of Upanishadic thought is that 
the sovereign Truth, the ultimate 
principle of all existence, is an inward 
something, the very core of man’s 
inmost being. The Upanishadic thinkers 
do not postulate the existence of the 
Atman merely as an axiomatical first 
principle, but declare it from the 
depths of their intuitional experience. 
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The fact that* they give theoretical ex- 
'positions about the nature of the 
Atman does not mean that they have 
arrived at it through the speculative 
pathway, through the high h priori road 
of reason; to them it is a Verity of 
verities. 

What is the Atman ? The Atman 
according to the Upanishads is the bed- 
rock of Reality, the enduring and un- 
sublatable Real underlying all the 
fugitive appearances of name and form 
(Nama-Rooj)a). The following extract 
from the Chhandogya Upanishad may 
fairly he taken as a rSsume of the 
Atmaif philosophy of the Upanishads: 

What follows is a dialogue between 
Uddalaka Aruni and his son Shvetaketu. 

VI. ii. 1. ‘In the beginning, my dear 
son, there was only that which is, one 
only, without a second. Others say, in 
the beginning there was that only 
which is not, one only, without a 
second; and from that which is not, 
that which is, was born.* 

2. ‘But how could it be so, my 
dear son?* the father continued. ‘How 
could that which is, be born of that 
which is not? No, my dear son, only 
that which is, was in the beginning, 
one only without a second. 

3. ‘It thought, may I be many, 
may I grow forth. It sent forth fire. 

‘That fire thought, may I be many, 
may I grow forth. It sent forth water. 

‘And therefore whenever anybody 
is anywhere hot and perspires, water is 
produced on him from fire alone. 

4. ‘Watei; thought, may I be many, 
may I grow forth. It sent forth earth 
(food). 

‘Therefore whenever it rains any- 
wl^re, most food is then produced. 
From water alone is eatable food 
produced.* 

The father makes the son abstain 
from food for fifteen days and thus 
after practibally demonstrating to him 


the dependence of the mind on food 
continues the instruction. . After that, 
he understood what fiis fatfier meant 
when he said: ‘Mind, my son, comes 
from food, breath from water, speech 
from fire.* 

ix. 1. ‘As the bees, my son, make 
honey by collecting the juices of 
different trees, and reduce the juices into 
one form, 

2. ‘And as these juices have no dis- 
crimination, so that they might say, 

I am the juice of this tree or that, in 
the same manner, my son, all these 
creatures, when they have become 
merged in the true (cither in deep sleep 
or in death), know not that they are 
merged in the True. 

3. ‘Whatever these creatures are 
here, whether a lion, or a wolf, or a 
boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, 
or a mosquito, that they become again 
and again. 

4. ‘Now that which is that subtile 
essence, in it all that exists has its Self. 
It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 
6 Shvetaketu, art it.* 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,* 
said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,* the father replied. 

X. 1 . ‘These rivers, my son, run, the 
eastern (like the Ganga) toward the 
east, the western (like the Sindhu) 
toward the west. They go from sea to 
sea (i.e. the clouds lift up the water 
from the sea to the sky, and send ^ it 
back as rain to the sea). They become 
indeed sea. And as those rivers when 
they are in the sea, do not know I am 
this or that river. 

2. ‘In the same manner, my son, all 
these creatures when they have come 
back from the True, know not that they 
have come back from the True. What- 
ever these creatures are here, whether 
a lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or a worm, 
or a midge, or a gnat, or a mosquito, 
that they become -again and again. 
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8. *That which is that subtile essencej 
in it all th^ exists has its Self. It is 
the True, It is the Self, and thou, O 
Shvetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please^ ffir, inform pae still more,’ 
said the son. 

*Be it so, my child,’ the father 
replied. 

xi. 1. *If one were to strike at the 
root of this large tree here, it would 
bleed, but it would live. If he were to 
strike at its stem, it would bleed, but 
it would live. If he were to strike at 
its top, it would bleed, but it would 
live. Pervaded by the living Self that 
tree stands firm, drinking in its nourish- 
ment and rejoicing; 

2. ‘But if the life (the living Self) 
leaves one of its branches, that branch 
withers ; if it leaves a second, that 
branch withers ; if it leaves a third, that 
branch withers. If it leaves the whole 
tri^e, the whole tree withers. In exactly 
ttie same way, my son, know this.’ 
Thus he spoke : 

8. ‘This (body) indeed withers and 
dies when the living (Self) has left it; 
the living (Self) dies not. 

‘That which is that subtile essence, 
in it all that exists has its Self. It is 
the True. It is the Self, and thou, 
Shvetaketu, art it.’ 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ 
said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,’ the father 
replied. 

rxii. I. ‘Fetch me from thence a 
fruit of the Nyagrodha tree.’ 

‘Here is one, Sir.’ 

‘Break it.’ 

‘It is broken, Sir.’ 

‘What do you see there?’ 

‘Not anything. Sir.’ 

2. The father said : ‘My son, that 
subtile essence which you do not per- 
ceive there, of that very essence this 
gre^t Nyagrodha tree exists. 

8. ‘Believe it, my son. That which 


is the subtile essence, in it all that 
exists has its Self. It is the True. It 
is the Self, and thou, O Shvetaketu, art 
it.’f 

‘Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ 
said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,’ the father 
replied. 

xiii. 1. ‘Place this salt in water, 
and then wait on me in the morning.* 

The son did as he was commanded. 

The father said to him, ‘Bring me the 
salt, which you placed in the water last 
night.’ 

The son, having looked fer it, found 
it not, for, of course, it was melted. 

2. The father said : ‘Taste it from 
the surface of the water. How is it?’ 

The son replied : ‘It is salt.’ 

‘Taste it from the middle. How is 
it?’ 

The son replied : ‘It is salt.’ 

‘Taste it from the bottom. How is 
it?’ 

The son replied : ‘It is salt.’ 

The father said : ‘Throw it away and 
then wait on me.’ 

He did so; but the salt continued to 
exist. 

Then the father said : ‘Here also, in 
this body, indeed, you do not perceive 
the True (Saf), my son ; but there indeed 
it is. 

. 3. ‘That which is the subtile essence, 
in it all that exists has its Self. It is 
the True. It is the Self, and thou, O 
Shvetaketu, art it.’ 

In the extract from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad quoted above, we have a 
beautiful elucidation of the Upanishadic 
concept of Atman and the cardinal 
principle of the Upanishads which is 
summed up in the formula ‘Thou art 
that’ which means, in the words of 
Prof. Max Muller, that ‘thou, man, art 
not different from that divine nature 
which pervades the whole world, as salt 
pervades the sea. You cani^ot see it, 
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you cannot handle it^ but you can taste 
it and know that, though invisible, it 
is there. That divine essence, that 
which is alone true and real in this un- 
real or phenomenal world, is present 
likewise, though invisible, as the germ 
of life in the smallest seed, and without 
it there would be no seed, no fruit, no 
tree, as without God there would be no 
world.*® 

The Upanishadic teaching about the 
Atman as the indwelling Truth, the Self 
and centre of all existence, which can 
only be ii^itively grasped and is too 
subtle for ordinary intellectual compre- 
hension, is beautifully echoed in the 
words of Browning in his poem, 
Paracehus ; 

Truth lies within ourselves; it takes 
no rise 

From outward things, whatever you 
may believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all 

Where Truth abides in fullness; and 
to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour 
may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 
supposed to be without. 

The Atman, then, as Prof. Ranade 
rightly says, is ‘the ultimate category 
of existence to the Upanishadic seers.* 
Cosmologically, this Atman or Brah- 
man — the two terms indicate the same 
principle— is the ultimate reality out of 
which are born all things in the world, 
by which all things created are sus- 
tained, and into which all things are 
absorbed in their dissolution. This 
ultimate reality, it is repeatedly pointed 
out in the Upanishads, is not to be 
equated with any of the forces or 
phenomena of Nature or any of the 

* The Syetems of Indian Philoiophy 
p. 140. 


gods who are the presiding deities over 
natural forces. The point, is beautifully 
illustrated in the following stoi^ of the 
Kena Upanishad : 

Once Brahman, they say, obtained a 
victory for the gods. The gods became 
elated by that victory of Brahman, and 
they thought, ‘Verily is this victory 
ours, this glory is ours only.* 

Brahman understood that false pride 
of theirs and appeared before them. 
But they did not recognize who that 
adorable spirit was. 

They said to Agni : ‘O ! Jatavedas ! 
find out who this adorable spirit is.’ 
‘Yes’ said Agni. 

lie ran to It and Brahman asked 
him: ‘Who art thou?* ‘1 am Agni, the 
famous Jatavedas* was the reply. 

‘What power do you possess* asked 
the spirit. ‘1 can burn all that exists 
on earth’ said Agni. 

Thereupon Brahman put a straw 
before Agni asking him to burn it. 
Agni approached it with ail his might, 
but was unable to burn it. He came 
back to the gods and said : ‘I could not 
know who this adorable spirit is.’ 

The gods then asked Vayu ; ‘O Vayu, 
find out who this adorable spirit is.* 
‘Yes* said Vayu and approached. 
Brahman similarly asked Vayu “Who 
art thou, and what power is thine?’ 

‘1 am Vayu, the famous Matarishwan 
and I can sweep away all that exists on 
earth’ was the reply. Brahman putting 
up a straw before him, said ‘Take this 
away.* Vayu put forth all his might 
but was unable to take it up. He came 
back to the gods and said : ‘I could not 
know who this adorable spirit is.’ 

The gods next deputed Indra or 
Maghavan, but on Indra’s approach 
Brahman disappeared and Indra found 
himself no less bafSed. 
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Indra then asked Uma of exquisite 
beauty and adorned with golden orna- 
ments : ^Who is this adorable spirit?’ 
She replied : *It is Brahman. The glory 


that is yours is in reality Brahman’s.’ 
Thus he knew the adorable spirit was 
Brahman. 

(To he continued) 


SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 

(Concluded from the previous issue) 


Then came the period of supreme 
depression. The boys who were children 
of the Master gathered together day and 
night. Their words were reminiscences 
of their years* with him; their thoughts 
were of him ; their worship was to 
hkn; their lives were lived in his name. 
Many of . them were accustomed to the 
comparative ease and comfort of well- 
to-do families. But their deep devotion 
to the ideal made them face hardships 
unflinchingly. Sashi played no small 
part in holding the young band together 
and in regulating the routine of life to 
be followed by them. He would force 
them to rise from their meditation to 
partake of food. He would send them to 
repose by force when they continued hour 
after hour into the night the chanting 
of the praises of God. He would be 
the earliest to rise and to call on the 
others to arise and awake. 

The parents of the boys came and 
attempted to take them back to their 
homes, they would not yield. Sashi’s 
father came, begged and threatened, 
but to no purpose. The son said, *The 
world and home are to me as a place 
infested with tigers.’ The time came 
when the boys decided to renounce the 
world formally by taking the monastic 
vows and performing their own death 
ceremonies. They changed their 
names. Sashi became Ramakrishna- 
nanda. The leader of the young band 
wanted to have that name for himself 
but thought that Sashi had a better 
claim to it. Others went on itineraries 


adopting the wandering life of the 
monk. Swami Ramakrishnananda stuck 
on to the holy spot where the Master’s 
relics were temporarily enshrined. 
Worshipping the Master and keeping 
the monastery as the centre to which 
the wanderers would occasionally return 
were the duties which Ramakrishna- 
nanda assigned to himself. He woqkl 
personally attend to all the items of 
worship; he would bring water from the 
Ganges, gather flowers and prepare the 
food to be offered. He would not take 
any food that was not offered to the 
Master. 

The whole soul of devotion entered 
into Swami Ramakrishnananda. Others 
were transported into superhuman joy 
and into the very vision of God by the 
enflaming spirit of his enthusiasm. 
Hours were passed in devotion and 
days and nights, and it was this un- 
paralleled devotion which formed the 
spirit which has become externally 
expressed as the Ramakrishna Order. 
The leader urged by the Divine Spirit 
left the shores of India. On hearing 
the news, the brother monks deeply 
felt the separation. Yet they knew 
that he had merely obeyed the Divine 
Command. Then came newsi of his 
brilliant success at the Parliament of 
Religions and his preaching work in 
America. Whenever the leader wrote 
to his brother monks he would address 
the message to Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda, who indeed had become the 
^pillar’ of the monastery. 
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Now let us turn our attention to 
Swami Ramakrishnananda’s missionary 
work in South India. He whose heart 
was centred in devotion and the wor- 
ship of the Master was commanded by 
the leader to preach the religion and 
philosophy of the Vedanta. The great 
heart had to become the mighty intel- 
lect. It may be for this very reason 
that the leader directed Swami Rama- 
krishnananda to go to Madras. We had 
already remarked earlier how this 
apostle to the South stood in relation 
to the held chosen for his missionary 
labours. A combination of deep devo- 
tion and keen intellect is something 
very rare. But this very rare type was 
needed for the work in South India 
and it was the good fortune of that 
province to get Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda. The Mission work in the South 
now stands as a noble edihee admired 
by all and giving shelter to aspirants 
on the spiritual path, to students and 
to all who seek the consolation which 
religion alone can give. But let us bear 
in mind that the strong foundation for 
this imposing edihee was hrraly laid by 
the great monk, the hrst apostle of the 
Ramakrishna Order to Madras. The 
Mission work in South India is spread 
over several districts and is carried on 
by many centres, the genesis of all of 
them can be traced back to the hand of 
Swami Ramakrishnananda. 

Pioneering work is always accom- 
panied by many difficulties. Homeless, 
alone and often foodless the pioneer 
worker has to toil hard; he has to meet 
many disappointing and discouraging 
situations which would try his patience 
very much. But the protecting hand 
of the Deity is always there, manifest- 
ing itself much more than it does after 
the work has grown and men rally 
round to co-operate in the work, 
feeling it ^ honour to render such help 
and co-o{ieratk>n. 


Swami Ramakrishnananda went to 
Madras in 1897. At first 'he was housed 
in a small building near the Ice House, 
from where he had to shift to some 
rooms in the Ice House itself. A little 
later when the house was auctioned 
away by the owner, the Swami had to 
stay in an outhouse of the samel^uild- 
ing at great personal inconvenience. 
It was in 1907 that a permanent house 
for the Math was constructed on a 
small site in Brodic’s Road, Mylapore. 
The house was a simple onc-storeyed 
building consisting of four rooms, a 
spacious hall, kitchen and outhouses. 
The Swami was delighted when at last 
there was a permanent place, where the 
Master’s worship could he carried on 
uninterruptedly. He said, ‘This is a 
fine house for Sri Ramakrishna to live 
in. Realizing that he occupies it, we 
must keep it very clean and very pure. 
We should take care not to disfigure 
the walls by driving in nails or other- 
wise.’ This building has since been 
demolished and in its place stands a 
much larger building, providing more 
and better accommodation. But the 
spirit of the great soul is still there 
and will continue to be there. Brick 
and mortar belong to the class of perish- 
able things, but the love and devotion 
exhibited by human souls belong to the 
eternal undying verities of existence. 

In the early days in Madras the Swami 
had to work hard and often face difficult 
financial situations. He had to cook his 
own food and do service in the shrine; 
he had to conduct classes in various parts 
of the city. He remained unmoved 
under all difficulties and never approach- 
ed anyone for help. The Master was his 
sole refuge. He would place his diffi- 
culties before his heart’s Deity and plead 
with Him as a child does with the 
mother. His habits were extremely 
regular and his whole life was disci- 
plined. As a rule, he would begin the 
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day’s work with th6 reading of the Gita 
and the Vishnu-Sahasranama. The 
codes of conduct and religious rituals 
prescribed in the Scriptures were to him 
inviolable and full of meaning. His 
faith in the ancient law givers and the 
sages who formulated the religious rites 
was based upon the conviction that as 
men of God-realization they had no 
selfish ends and whatever they gave was 
for the good of the world. He was very 
punctual and would be in the class-room 
five minutes before the appointed time. 
The lesson would be conducted with the 
same earnestness and zeal whether the 
audience was large or small. In training 
the young monastic workers entrusted to 
his care, he would endeavour to equip 
them for a life of simplicity and devotion 
making them models of patience and 
self-sacrifice. 

In the matter of diet he was extremely 
orthodox. The Master encouraged him 
in this, knowing that it would be condu- 
cive to his spiritual growth. He always 
made it a point to give devotees who 
visited the Math, a little Prasadam 
before they left; for he knew that holy 
food has a purifying effect upon the 
mind. He would encourage others to 
cultivate regular habits. If he saw a 
student shaking his legs, he would gently 
tell him, ‘Stop shaking your legs, it is 
not conducive to well-being.’ If he saw 
another standing and drinking a glass of 
water, he would ask him to sit and 
drink. If he saw a student morose, he 
would suggest that he should cultivate 
a cheerful attitude. 

He was uncompromising in his devo- 
tion to the life and teachings of the 
Master. Finding him holding high the 
ideals of renunciation and fearing lest 
some of the young listeners may be 
attracted to the ideal, someone suggested 
that certain devotees who were subscrib- 
ing towards the maintenance of the 
Math may not like the Swami’s teaching 


such things to the young people. On 
hearing these remarks Swann- Rama- 
krishnananda exclaimed, ‘Am I to 
preach other than what I learned from 
my Master? I shall very gladly find 
accommodation in a pial of one of my 
students’ houses.’ 

Absolute surrender to the will of God 
characterized his life and actions. In him 
the path of knowledge and the path of 
devotion met, thereby showing that the 
loftiest knowledge led to the most intense 
devotion. To an inquirer who asked 
him what steadiness in the practice of 
devotion meant, he replied, ‘Steadiness 
in devotion means that though you may 
be busy with many things, still your 
mind is always turned towards God. It 
should be like the needle of a compass; 
the needle may swing a little to this 
side or that, but it always has a 
tendency to point back to true north.’ 

In July, 1903, Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda accepted an invitation from the 
Vedanta Society of Ulsoor in Bangalore 
and stayed there from the 19th of .Inly 
to the 9th of August. About four 
thousand people including fifty-three 
Bhajana parties received him and con- 
ducted him in a procession to his resi- 
dence. He delivered about a dozen public 
lectures and held question classes 
morning and evening. A strong wave 
bf spirituality was raised by the force 
of the Swami’s personality and teachings. 

In October of that year, the Swami 
carried the message of Sri Ramakrishna 
to Mysore and delivered five lectures 
including an address in Sanskrit defend- 
ing the views of his Master on the 
divergent interpretation of the Vedanta. 
In Bangalore, the interest created by the 
Swami was kept up by the Vedanta 
Society. In August, 1904, the Swami 
was again invited to open a permanent 
centre. He delivered a series of lectures, 
opened some classes and left Swami 
Atmananda in charge ot^the work. 
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In August 1906, the Swami again 
visited 'Blmgalore and Mysore with 
Swami Abiiedananda. During this visit 
the foundation-stone of the Bangalore 
Ashrama was laid. After the building 
was erected Swami Ramakrishnananda 
invited His Holiness Swami Brahma- 
nandaji, the President of the Mission to 
open it. Swami Ramakrishnananda 
also visited Trivandrum and spent about 
a month there and created enthusiasm 
in the mind of the people. 

^The publication work of the Madras 
centre was begun by him by the printing 
of The Gospel of Sri Rarnakrishna^ 
The Inspired Talks and some of his 
own works. Of his writings The Uni- 
verse and Man and The Soul of Man 
give lucid expositions of some of the 
fundamental principles of Vedanta 
philosophy and religion. Sri Krishna 
the Pastoral and King-maker and The 
lAfe of Ramanuja in Bengali are studies 
of the hero as God-man and as religious 
reformer. He also found time to contri- 
bute a number of articles to the 
Prahuddha Bharata^ the Brahrnavadin 
and the Udbodhan. A good mathema- 
tician and an erudite scholar, he 
possessed intellectual powers of a very 
high order. The problems of the inner 
life engaged his attention. Delving deep 
into the realms of mind, he reached the 
solution of many problems of the inner 
life. Full of God-cons.ciousness, his 
mind rested on the solitude of the sage. 
In dafly life, his spirit of devotion 
manifested a firm faith in the Master, 
who was to him identical with the 
Supreme. He felt the living presence of 
the Master in his likeness. His worship, 
therefore, partook of the nature of loving 
service to a beloved person in flesh. 
There was no place in his consciousness 
for anything but the Master. He was 
dead ^wholly to himself and alive only in 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

Swami Ramiskrishnananda was a man 


of gigantic proportions. His features, 
however, were plain except when they 
were lighted by his smile that trans- 
figured them and lent them a rare 
spiritual beauty. He was not an 
eloquent speaker, but his sincerity and 
thorough grasp of spiritual realities made 
his speeches very impressive. He was 
always at his best in the conversational 
method of teaching. His fame as a 
teacher of Vedanta spread far and wide. 
We have already made mention of his 
evangelical work in South India. Even 
such distant places as Burma an^ 
Bombay sent invitations to him. He 
visited these places and achieved great 
success. i • 

His great heart melted when he saw 
the sufferings of the poor. He took 
charge of a helpless orphan boy whose 
relatives had all perished of plague at 
Coimbatore. The plight of some poor 
students who came to the city of Madras 
for study moved him to take measures to 
provide lodging and later on food for 
them. This was the beginning of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home of 
Madras which is now well known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. 

On the 5th of July 1902, the news 
flashed over India that Swaihi Viveka- 
nanda had passed into Final Realization. 
It reached Madras and Swami Rama- 
krishnananda in the midst of his work. 
But he already had infinite solace in 
this bereavement and that from the 
departed leader himself. For on the 
very night that Swami Vivekananda 
passed away, Swami Ramakrishnananda 
as he was sitting in meditation pondering 
on the Reality beyond death and beyond 
life, heard a voice ringing out clearly 
^Sashi! Sashi ! I have spat out the 
body.’ It was the voice of the leader, 
Swami Vivekananda, who appeared 
before him and had but a little while 
before entered the domain of Highest 
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IHumination. That fired the sotd of him^ 
who heard. He redoubled his efforts. 
Word reached his fellow monks that he 
was working so strenuously that grave 
results were to be feared, should he have 
a ‘break-down.* But the worker paying 
no attention to the warnings, gave out 
his very soul to the work. It told on 
the body of the sage. Symptoms of a 
fatal disease made themselves evident, 
but he paid no attention. His whole 
mind was centred in the Spirit. He had 
v^long forgotten that the body existed. 
]^inally those who were near and loved 
him most took him to specialists. They, 
in their turn, pronounced the disease as 
fatal. 

Word was sent to Calcutta and his 
fellow monks begged him to pass his last 
days with them. This he felt was best. 
He had thought of it, but not until the 
command came from the President of the 
Mission did he leave Madras. He was 
housed at the monastery in Baghbazar 
and the most noted physicians visited 
him of their own accord. His condition 
grew worse. 

Most remarkable, however, was the 


strength of his sjpiri^- which burst forth 
in eloquent discourse concerni^ the soul 
and Qod, even whilst the body suffered 
most. One who loved him dearly, hear- 
ing him speak in the distressed state of 
his body asked him to desist. ‘Why?* 
came the reply, ‘When I speak of the 
Lord all pain leaves me, I forget the 
body.’ It is said that when sages are 
about to pass away they become most 
eager to convey unto mankind their 
spiritual realization. This had been 
true of Buddha. Of Sri Ramakrishna it 
was true. Of Swami Vivekananda it 
had been also true. And with Swami 
Ramakrishnananda it was again true. 
Even in delirium his mind and his voice 
were given to God. ‘Durga, Durga,’ 
‘Shiva, Shiva,* and the name of his 
Master were ever on his lips. As the 
days passed and his condition grew 
worse, the monks knew that the time for 
Mahasamadhi was close at hand. At 
last the end came in wonderful peace. 
At that moment the presence of the Lord 
was felt. The death-chamber had 
become a tabernacle, it had become the 
temple of illumination. 


‘Why docs a God-lover renounce everything for the sake 
of Him whom he loves? The moth after seeing a light has 
no mind to return to darkness; the ant dies in the heap of 
sugar but does not turn buck. So the God-lover gladly sacri- 
fices his life for the attainment of Divine bliss, and cares for 
nothing else.* 


— Sri Ramakrishna 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE 

The Prabuddha Bharata of July 1985 
contains an article on the ^Revival of 
Aryan Faith in Europe* contributed by 
Prof. Ernest* P. Horrwitz. While 
giving the causes that brought about 
the decline of Christianity in Germany 
and Russia, the learned professor 
observes as follows: ‘The two most 
troublesome, yet most dynamie nations 
of Europe, the Reich and Russia, both 
antagonize the “Capitalistic Church” 
with its rigid creed and frigid tradi- 
tions. Both struggle for a heroic faith 
more humane and less dogmatic.* 

The current issue (July 8) of the 
Guardian of Madras contains one instal- 
ment of the report of a lecture delivered 
by Mr. P. Chenchiah on ‘The Future of 
Christianity in India.’ It strikes' us as 
a very thoughtful contribution to the 
study of the interesting question : 
‘How far the inner strength of a 
religious faith can be weakened by the 
adventitious aids adopted for its pro- 
pagation?* Referring to the decline of 
('hristianity in Europe Mr. Chenchiah 
(observes : ‘Numerical Christianity 

tends to become nominal, formal, self- 
satisfied, ...powerless Christianity. In 
the recent triumphs of secularism in 
Europe, we note that communities that 
have yielded easily are those that boast 
of stremgest churches and traditions. 
In Russia, the Russian Church had 
almost dictatorial sway over the crown 
and subjects. Yet the whole structure 
of Christianity collapsed there within 
two decades'. The Church was unable 
to withstand persecution and could not 
put forward a moral justification for 
its existence hetbn the bar of cons- 
cience.- One half of Spain, the pride 


and glory of the Catholic Church, has 
slid away into secularism without much 
effort. In Italy, the citadel of Catho- 
licism, the Pope is a prisoner in 
Vatican and his moral sway over 
his fiock has diminished extraordinarily. ^ 
Germany, the birth place of Protest- 
antism, finds itself unequal to a struggle 
with the State. Thus the stability and 
ancestry of Christian Society was no 
guarantee of its continuity and recuper- 
ating power. Christianity loses in 
stamina when completely contained 
in social structure. The religion *hf 
Christ is in its nature a religion of 
spirit, expanding only when gaseous, 
free, not when solidified and crystallized 
in social institutions.* Earlier referr- 
ing to the conversion of Europe, 
Mr. Chenchiah says, ‘Kings adopted 
Christianity and the subjects followed 
them as a matter of course. The con- 
quest of Christ followed close on the 
conquest of Christian kings. In the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries we 
witnessed a rapid dissolution of Chris- 
tianity as the early centuries beheld its 
rapid expansion. Mass conversions lack 
moral stamina and easily succumb to 
new adverse forces. Christianity took 
ten or twelve centuries to conquer 
Europe. It has taken less than two 
centuries to lose its supremacy in 
Europe. Bare quantity devoid of 
quality, if easy to gain, is equally easy 
to lose.* 

Comparing the views of Prof. 
Horrwitz and Mr. Chenchiah we find 
some points of agreement and a few 
differences. The growth of §cientific 
knowledge and the development* of poli- 
tical consciousness among a . people may 
militate against an estafalishM religion 
if the religion is too. rigi^ to accom- 
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modate the new ideas. When 
Catholic Chiwch rejected as heresy^ 
certain troths which appealed to the' * 
minds of its adherents as valid and 
necessary, a schism resulted and Pro- 
testantism came into being. The pro- 
cess continues. Again the French Revo- 
' lution testified to the fact that hunger 
is a more potent force than morality 
^^and religion. If the ruling classes in 
Russia allied with the priests robbed 
the peasant of his food-stuffs and thus 
brought hunger to his door, the result- 
ing revolution is bound to sweep away 
the ruling classes and the priests. 
Germany after Versailles defeated and 
humiliated felt that she was played out 
by ^Christian nations. The gospel of 
humble submission and self-surrender 
appeared to her unsuitable for national 
regeneration. There was also the hatred 
of the Jews and of capitalism. She 
found in* the faith of her remote Aryan 
'anceftprs something virile and life- 
giving and with German thoroughness 
has carried out the process of Aryani- 
iation. 

CHRISTIANITY IN .JAPAN 
The issue of the Guardian rcferrwl 
to above contains an article on ‘Japan 
anIL Christian Missions’ and also an 
editorial on ‘Japanizc<l Christianity.’ 
Japisn, as we know, was until about 
a cenifcry ago a country closed to 
foreigners. Finding that isolation was 
not the best way for growth, she 
admitted foreigners who were friendly 
to the Japanese people and who might 
’^not hinder the national aspirations of 
Japan. The Eastern nations are as a 
rule tolerant in matters of religion, but 
when^they have reason to suspect that 
missipnaries attempt to influence 
' acfverselY the social and national life 
Bjie ..country, the instinct of; self- 
^^ejdrvation prompts them tb!^^ct 
the %el4 of work of , the missions. 


Evideutly some conditions have 
aru^ in Japan. ' We quote from the 
editorial of the Guardian, ‘The 
Japanese State cannot tolerate any 
divided allegiance among its subjects. 
All Japanese, whether Buddhist, Shinto 
or Christian, are pre-eminently 
Japanese. They must uphold the 
national policies, such as the New 
Order of Japanese authorities in 
Southern Asia; including the war in 
China euphemistically called the Chinese 
Incident by Japanese Christianity; they 
must support the dominant militarism 
of the State; they must accept the 
worship of the Emperor and do homage 
to Shinto shrines, not merely as a harm- 
less or patriotic gesture, but as acts of 
profound submission and they must 
acquiesce in the Korean policy; as well 
as in the Chinese and Manchurian 
expansion. These arc stubborn facts 
which foreign missions in Japan arc 
powerless to alter and to which Japanese 
Christians have given enthusiastic wel- 
come as nationals do in Western coun- 
tries to the acts of their own govern- 
ments. The beam is in the eye of all 
powerful nations, mutual accusations 
cannot remove them. Granted these 
overwhelming national factors-^ what 
could the .Japanese Christians do ? They 
have reacted in the only manner pos- 
sible to them and consistent^ with their 
nationalism and as prudence suggested.’ 

Buddhism which was taken to China 
and Japan from India played & more 
glorious role for the great Buddhist 
Emperor who sent the first missions to 
these lands, had neither territorial ambi- 
tions nor did he desire for any sphere 
of influence for economic exploitation. 
The American and the European mis- 
«si<|iiaries in Japan may be excellent men 
but they are identified with their 
nationals who are interested in Eastern 
countries for purposes* other than saving 
the souls of the .heathens. 
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LIFE OF VUAYKKISHNA. By Bishnu 
CUABAN Das. Published by Joganan Das on 
behalf of Sri Sri Vijaykrishna Math, 
Benares. Pp. 336. Price Rs. J^l-. 

Vijaykrishna Goswaiui was one of those 
luminaries that appeared in the spiritual 
firmament of Bengal in the nineteenth 
century. It was a golden age for the land 
and the light of spiritual wisdom that 
originated in Bengal penetrated even to 
distant parts of India. Vijaykrishna played 
a considerable part in that spiritual revival. 
He was an undaunted seeker after truth, 
the burning passion for which did not allow 
him any rest till he reached the goal. 
Coming of the line of the great Advaita- 
charya of Saiitipur he was a Vaishnava by 
instinct and temperament, but true to the 
spirit of the time u rationalist in outlook. 
The life-current of the lofty religion of 
Vaishnavism preached by Sri Chaitanya was 
ilowing at a low ebb and could offer no 
attraction for the discriminative mind of 
Vijaykrishna. The sincerity and love for 
truth that marked the Brahrao Samaj of 
the time and the reforming zeal exhibited 
in its adherents attracted the attention of 
Vijaykrishna and he joined the movement. 
But it was only a temporary phase in his 
life. The formless God of the Brahmo reli- 
gion coi^d not satisfy for long the deeper 
hankerings ^ of his soul. The potential 
Vaishnava that lay hidden in him w'as 
asserting itself, and he was mad for the 
love of God that the Gopis of Brindavana 
had for Srt Krishna. He turned to the 
path of Vaishnavism again but with a 
wider outlook and richer experience that 
cut ,ai the root of all dogmatism and 
narrowness in hkn. His later life was des- 
tined to reveal the infinite glory of the reli- 
gion of^ Vaishnavism preached by Sri 
Chaitanya and bring about a new re-awaken- 
ing in Ifc 

The volume under review presents in an 
admirable way the gradual spiritual unfold- 
ing of this great life. Supernatural pheno- 
mena that exhibit themselves in the life of 
a saint always occupy an insignificant posi- 
tion in the scale of spiritual values. But 
superficial observers mistake tl’em for the 
essence of that life and miss the real 
spiritual glory of it. With characteristic 


insight into the real significance of a spiri- 
tual life the author has generally avoided 
the supernatural occurrences that took place 
in the life of Vijaykrishna and has thereby 
brought into broad relief the spiritual 
excellence of that great life and the 
important rule it played in the spiritual 
regeneration of the time. 

We cannot but make mention of one glar- 
ing omission in the book. Vijaykrishna came 
in very intimate touch with Sri ilama- 
krishna whose influence was not a less 
potent factor in the formation of Vijay- 
krishiia’s spiritual life, and the catholic 
spirit and liberal outlook that he possessed. 
But no mention of it has been made in the 
book. Let us quote an incident related in 
the Sri Sri Hamakrishna KalhumVita written 
by M. that will bear out our contention and 
give a fair idea of the attitude that Vijay- 
krishna used to hold towards Sri Hama- 
krishna and the uncommon nature of the 
relation that existed between them. The 
incident took xflace on Sunday, tiSth 
October, 1885. M. was present on the occa- 
sion. Vijaykrishna Goswami came from 
Dacca to see Sri Uamakrishna who was 
then ill and was staying at Shyampukur 
in Calcutta where he had been brought for 
treatment. *Mahima Chakravarty who was 
present there asked Vijaykrishna, “Well, 
sir, you have just rcturncfl from a pilgrim- 
age and have visited many places. Let us 
hear of the experiences you have gathered.” 

Vijaykrishna: “What am I to say! I 
now see that everything exists here where 
i sit now. It is of no use to go about 
wandering. In some places we may come 
about only one, two, or at best three per 
cent of what is manifest here. It is only 
here that I witness the perfect manifesta- 
tion of a spiritual life. 

“It is difficult to know him unless he 
himself reveals his true nature to us. 
But it is here that wc find the perfect 
manifestation (of that in search of which 
we go out on pilgrimages). 

(With folded hands, to Sri Ramakrishna) 
“Now I have understood v^ho you are! 
You need not. tell me about it!” 

Ramakrishna (in a superconteioua 
mood): “Let it then be so.” 
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Vijaykrishna : 1 have understood.’* 

And then he fell at the feet of Sri Rama- 
krishna and took up ope of the feet and 
placed it on his breast. Lost in Samadhi 
Sri Ramakrishna was sitting motionless like 
a statue.’ 

No further comment is necessary. But 
we do not, on that account, minimize the 
value of the book. It is one of the best 
studies that has so far been made of the 
life of Vijaykrishna and we whole-heartedly 
recommend it to the public. 

GRAVE DANGER TO THE HINDUS. 
By ‘An Obscure Hindu.* Published by 
Mr, K, C, Bhalla, Editor, ^Harbinger*, 
Puthiyara, Malabar, South India, Pp, xvii 
Price Re. 1-8 As. Postage extra. 

Mr. G. V. Ketkar, B.A., LL.B., Editor, 
The Mahratta, Pooiiu, who contributes the 
introduction summarizes in a lucid manner 
the arguments put forward by the author 
regarding the need for greater vigilance and 
organized action on the part of Hindus to 
defend their religion and culture. Here are 
a few extracts from the Introduction. ‘It is 
true, as the author rightly points out that 
our culture and philosophy have made us 
abhor everything that tends to disturb the 
natural peace of our earthly existence but 
it is far from true to conclude from this 
that we are a spent force, that we are a 
pack of cowards who for the sake of safety 
will surrender everything to the enemy. If 
India fell a prey to numerous invasions, if 
she succumbed to a scries of conquerors, it 
was because she could not with her number- 
less scattered kingdoms develop unity in the 
face of an approaching enemy. Brave, but 
disunited, she fell but she will not commit 
the blunder again .... The author after 
analysing the causes of the present unrest 
in the country, goes on to consider the 
contribution of our Sannyasins and religious 
heads and also our Hindu princes to the 
cause of Hindu solidarity. . . . The heads 
of our religious Mutts seem to have for- 
gotten the wise example of Swami Viveka- 
nanda who lived not in cloistered seclusion 
but in the midst of men and women, under- 
standing their problems and guiding their 
lives towards the haven of peace and con- 
tentment .«. . . A regenerated Hindustan 
will find its Hindu princes a bulwark of 
national strength, will find them the up- 
holders of the great national tradition and 
the great Hindu cause .... What, is 
wanted to-day is “the revival of the Gita 


spirit in the country.’’ There is no better 
method of carrying on the regeneration of 
the country, no surer method of regaining 
that militant manliness which is so essential 
not iherely for our continued existence as 
a nation, but also for the honour and glory 
of Bharata Varsha.’ 

The main themes developed by the author 
are those that are referred to in the above 
extracts. The book is written in the style 
of informal conversations addressed to a 
circle of friends. The author has felt deeply 
over the problems that he discusses in his 
book. He is sincere and earnest in feeling 
that something ought to be done to coun- 
teract the disruptive forces in the body- 
politic. He equally feels that something 
should be done to strengthen the Hindu 
faith. There is a political problem and a 
religious problem; in spite of mutual reac- 
tions, both are distinct problems. In the 
political sphere the two communities have 
to adjust their differences by negotiation or 
arbitration. In the religious sphere they 
have to conserve their own spiritual values 
and as citizens of a democratic state culti- 
vate an attitude of tolerance and learn to 
respect each other’s religion. In both 
.spheres good wdl is necessary. The Mughal 
Empire and the Hindu Empire are memories 
which can be cherished with pleasure by 
both Hindus and Muslims. 

The book is thought-provoking and wc 
commend it to those who are interested in 
the current problems of India. 

PLEA FOR A NEW WORLD ORDEK. 
By Narayana Kausika. Published by N. G. 
V. Aiyer, Nemmara (Cochin), S, India. 
Pp. i47. Price Re. i-4 As. 

The book under review is the sixth and 
concluding volume of the author’s ‘New 
Evolution of Man’ series and aims to set 
out broadly ‘a new scientific philosophy of 
life and a material dispensation, called the 
“New Socialism,’’ which is the resultant of 
a synthesis of Individualism and Socialism, 
Spiritualism and Rationalism, Religion and 
Science, the Old and the New.’ Iji is an 
interesting study in Qandhian Truth and 
Non-violence which the author considers to 
be best suited for adoption as the basis of 
the New World Order which he visualizes. 
He would have us believe that the panacea 
for all the problems of the world lies in 
an intelligent and effeotive organization of 
society based on genuine scientific and 
moral values, and accordingly be outlines 
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a plan of social and political organization 
for world reconstruction. The author wants 
a root and branch change in the present 
state of things, social and political, and 
insists on having everything *hew,* — ^new 
leadership, new world order, new Socialism, 
new universal religion and new society. The 
New Socialism, a synthesis of Gandhism and 
Socialism as they arc commonly understood, 
is to rest on three fundamental principles : 
Charter of food, trusteeship of wealth and 
world economic control. This evidently 
calls for a *new cultural leadership.’ 

In the present juncture of the history of 
the human race nothing is more needed than 
peace and harmony. Every lover of peace 
and happiness fondly hopes that when the 
present conflagration subsides the world will 
witness the ushering in of a new order. TTie 
intention of the author in publishing this 
book is to offer his own practical sugges- 
tions for the fashioning of a New World 
Order and stimulate interest in leading 
individuals and organizations for the reali- 
zation of the same. He is a fluent and 
thoughtful writer and possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the subject be treats of. ITis 
writings have evoked appreciation from 
well-known personalities like Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prof. Padhakrishnan and 
H. G. Wells. But the author has raised 
controversial issues of a wide magnitude 
and it is not possible here to enter into a 
thorough discussion of them. The book is 
a creditable attempt to present the struc- 
ture of a new organization of society. 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA. Bv Sisiu- 
KUMAR Mitra. Published by Sri Aurnhindn 
Library, Kondirhetty Street, G. T.. 
Madras. Ppjt 66. Price 10 As, 

A very valuable little book. It is based 
on Sri' Aurobindo*s writings and olher works 
treating of Indian culture and civilization. 
The author points mil the intrinsic values of 
Indian civilization and show's how they can 
be utilized for the building of the India of 
the future. Here are a few extracts ; ‘The 
world ^ill receive its message of emancipa- 
tion from India.’ ‘The going forth of 
Vivekananda, marked out by the Master 
as a heroic soul destined to take the world 
between his two hands and change it, was a 
first visible sign to the world that India was 
awake not only to survive but to conquer.’ 
‘A great past ought to be followed by a 
greater future.’ 


MAITREYI. By Shubhabrata Ray 
Chauduury. Published by the author, 
Pp. m. Price Re. «/-. 

It is a drama. The author has selected 
for his theme the conjugal union of the 
famous Upanishadic Rishi Yajnavalkya and 
his worthy wife Maitreyi. The background 
of events snd incidents developed by the 
author has brought out quite prominently 
the charaerters of Maitreyi and Yajnavalkya 
as conceived by him. The language of the 
book is elegant and expressive. 

DOES THE SOUL EXIST AFTER 
DEATH. By Swami Abhedananda. Pub- 
lished by the Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, 
19b, Raja Rnjkrishna Street, Calcutta. 
Pp, 20, Price 4 As, 

This beautiful brochure contains a brief 
but illuminating study of the Vedantic view 
of the immortality of the soul. The views 
of some of the well-known Western thinkers 
are also stated. 

SRI SAT BABA’S CHARTERS AND 
SAYINGS. By B. V. Narasimhaswamy. 
Copies can be had at T. V, C, Press, 
1-1, Sebudoss Street, Madras, Pp, 261^, 
Price 12 As, 

Sri Sai Baba, the well-known saint of 
Sbirdi, was a great mystic and a spiritually 
advanced soul. This book is full of interest- 
ing information regarding his miraculous 
powers and many instances are narrated to 
illustrate them. 

BURMESE 

^^Y MASTER. Published by the Rama- 
krishna Mission Society, Rangoon. Burma. 

It is a translation in Burmese of the lecture 
that Swami Vivekananda delivered on Sri 
Ramakrishna at New York in 1896. That 
was perhaps the only occasion when he 
presented in full the life of his Master to 
a public audience and so it has a special 
significance of its own. The book is the 
first of its kind in the Burmese language 
and we congratulate the Society for under- 
taking this miich-needed work and for the 
selection they have made for the first tran- 
slation. The Burmese people will, we hope, 
avail of this opportunity to know of one 
whose life and message have created a 
revolution in the religious world. 



NEWS AND llEPOrtTS 

THE BAMAKBISUNA MISSION HOME OF SEBVlCEr,-MNABES 


The Home of Service was started as early 
as the year 1900. Since then it has grown 
slowly to its present stature of usefulness. 
It has eight departments of work now, and 
spends about Rs. 4^000/- a month, and 
ministers to about 80,000 patients every 
year. We present below a short summary 
of the report of its activities during the year 
1940. 

The indoor work of the Home comprises 
a General Hospital with 115 beds, a Refuge 
for invalid men with 25 beds, a Refuge for 
women invalids with 50 beds, arrangements 
for treatment of paralytic patients and 
provision for rendering relief to the needy. 

The total number of cases treated in the 
General Hospital was 2,047. Of these 1,368 
were cured, 208 relieved, 217 discharged other- 
wise, 126 died and 1S8 remained under treat- 
ment at the end of the year. The percent- 
age of death is a little high because many 
dying cases, pkk^ up from the road-side 
or other places, '< were admitted with a view 
to give them a homely environment so that 
they might die in peace. The daily average 
of cases was 110. The total number of 
surgical cases was 275 of which 225 were 
major cases. 173 patients were picked up 
from the road-side or the bathing ghats on 
the Ganges.' The Refuge for invalid men 
could not accommodate more than 6 inmates 
for want of funds. 21 aged w’omcn invalids 
and 10 paralytic patients were provided with 
shelter, and the latter were treated with 
proper care. Food and shelter were given 
to 248 men and women. 

The outdoor work consists of two Dispen- 
saries — one at the Horae of Service and the 
other at Shivalay, help to poor invalids and 
helpless ladies of respectable families, and 
special and occasional relief to the needy. 

The total number of new patients treated 
in both the Dispensaries was 66,075 and the 


total number of repeated cases was 1,49,067. 
The daily average attendance was 589 and 
the total number of surgical cases during 
the year was 855. Weekly and monthly 
relief in cash and kind was rendered to 241 
persons and l',990 people including students 
and stranded travellers were helped with 
books, food and other things as occasions 
demanded. 

Finance : The total receipts for the year 
amounted to Rs. 96,493-2-7 and the expendi- 
ture to Rs. 66,399-13-10. So far as the 
General fund is concerned omitting sale of 
shares, endowments and encashments on the 
receipts side and investment on the expendi- 
ture side, the actual receipts and expenditure 
come roughly to Rs. 38,771 /- and Rs. 41.252/- 
respectively which means the expenditure far 
exceeds the income. 

Immediate needs : (1) Endowments for 

beds, each costing Rs. 4,000/- in the Surgi- 
cal Ward, Rs. 3.000/- in the General Ward 
and Rs. 2,.500/- in the Invalid Homes. 
(2) Bedding and clothing. (3) Rs. 8,000/- 
for a building for the Outdoor Dispensary. 
(4) Funds for general expenditure. 

The number of poor people applying for 
relief in cash and kind has increased 
enormously. More striking even than this 
are the unfortunate victims of Beri Bcri 
epidemic, who were rendered blind during 
1936-.37. The demands of these people have 
to be met in this age of crisis and transitions. 

' We hope such an institution as this will 
not be handicapped in the good work for 
want of funds and that generous public will 
come forward with contributions, which will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by, 

(1) The Hony. Asstt. Secretary, Rama- 

krishna Mission Home of Service, 

Benares. 

(2) The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 

P.O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

At the House of Rajendra 


The house of Rajendra Mitra is 
situated in Bcchu Chatterjee Lane at 
Thanthania. On the day Manomohan 
held a festival in his house, Srijut 
Keshab requested Rajendra Babu to 
hold a similar one in his house also. 
Very gladly Rajendra made the 
necessary preparations. 

To-day is Saturday, 10th December 
1881. It has been decided that the 
festival is to take place to-day. There 
is great rejoicing, because many 
devotees will come; Keshab and other 
Brahmo devotees' also are expected. 

Umanath has brought the news to 
Rajendra that Brother Aghorenath, a 
Brahmo devotee, is dead. The death 
occurred in Lucknow at 2 p.m. on 8th 
December and the news was sent that 
very night by a telegram. On the 
succeeding day Umanath carried the 
news to Rajendra. Keshab and other 
Brahmo devotees are in mourning. 
Will they be able to come on Saturday? 
Rajendra has grown imeasy over it. 


Ram says to Rajendra, *Why are you 
so anxious ? Keshab Babu may not 
come. Sri Ramakrishna is coming, 
and do you not know that he always 
lives in a state of divine ecstasy and 
reveals to our consciousness the exist- 
ence of God who is the source of all 
the happiness the world enjoys?’ 

Ram, Rajendra, Rajmohan and 
Manomohan meet Keshab. Keshab 
says, ‘Why, I did not say that I would 
not go ! Sri Ramakrishna is coming, 
and should I not go? Surely I shall 
go. I am observing Ashaucha^ and so 
I shall take my food separately.’ 

Keshab speaks with Rajendra and 
other devotees. A picture of Sri Rama- 
krishna merged in Samadhi is hung up 
in the room. 

Rajendra (to Keshab): ‘Many are 
of opinion that Sri Ramakrishna 

' A period of ‘uncleanness’ and mourning 
observed at the death of a near relative or 
brother in faith. 
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Paramahamsa is an Incarnation of 
Chaitanya.’ 

Keahah (pointing to the picture of 
Samadhi) : ^Such a state of divine 
ecstasy can rarely be seen. Jesus, 
Muhammad and Chaitanya used to 
experience such a state.* 

At 8 p.m. Sri Ramakrishna comes to 
the house of Manomohan. After a 
little rest he partakes of some light 
refreshments. Surendra says, ‘You 
wanted to see a camera; let us go and 
see it.* Surendra takes him in a 
carriage to the Bengal Photography 
Studio. The photographer shows him 
how a photograph is taken. The sur- 
face of the plate is coated with silver 
nitrate and the impression falls on it. 

As they take the photograph of the 
Master, he enters into a state of 
Samadhi. 

The Master has come now to the 
house of Rajendra Mitra. Rajendra is 
a retired Deputy Magistrate. 

Srijut Mahendra Goswami is reading 
the Bhagavatam in the courtyard of the 
house. Many devotees are present. 
Keshab has not come as yet. The 
Master speaks. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to devotees) : 
‘Why should it be impossible to realize 
God even in a householder’s life? Of 
course, it is very difficult. I have come 
to-day by the bridge at Baghbazar. In 
how many ways it has been tied I The 
bridge will not be affected in the least 
even if one of the cords fail. There 
are other chains that will hold it up. 
Likewise, the worldly people have many 
ties. They cannot escape except 
through the grace of God. 

‘The realization of God rids man of 
all his fears. There are two aspects of 
His Maya— -Vidya and Avidya. Perfect 
detachment can be attained only after 
one has realized God. True realization 
takes place in the state of Parama- 
hamsa. He is like a swan that can 


take out milk from water if they are 
mixed together. It is possible only 
with a swan and not any other bird.* 

A devotee : ‘What then is the way 
out for a householder?* 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘The way lies in 
having faith in the words of the Guru 
and making them the guidance of life. 
Stick firmly to his instructions just as 
one holds the pole when whirling round 
it, and do the duties of the world. 

‘The Guru should not be looked upon 
as man. It is Sachchidananda Itself 
which comes in the form of the Guru. 
The grace of the Guru makes it possible 
for a man to see his Ishta or Chosen 
Deity. The Guru then merges in the 
Ishta. 

‘Nothing is impossible with sincere 
faith. A Guru had a son. The dis- 
ciples were making preparations, 
according to their capacity, for the 
Annaprashana^ ceremony of the son. 
Among the disciples was a poor widow. 
She had a cow and brought a small pot 
of milk to offer. The Guru had thought 
that she would undertake to supply all 
the milk and curd that would be 
required. Being, therefore, indignant, 
he threw away what she had broughl 
and said, “Couldst thou not drown 
thyself in water?** The woman took 
this to be the command of the Guru 
and went to a river to plunge herself 
into it. Just at that moment Narayano 
appeared before her and said graciously, 
“Take this pot, there is curd in it. It 
will give an incessant supply and your 
Guru will be pleased.** The Guru was 
struck dumb when the pot was present- 
ed to him. He listened to all that had 
taken place, came to the river and said 
to the lady, “I shall plunge into thif' 
water and give up my life if you do not 
show Narayana to me.** Narayana 

* The ceremony when a child takes rice foi 
the first time. 
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made His appearance but the Guru 
could not see. The lady, then, prayed 
to Him, “O Lord, if Thou dost not 
reveal Thyself to my Guru and if he 
dies, I shall also put an end to my life.*’ 
Narayana, then, revealed Himself to 
the Guru for once. 

‘See, how through her devotion she 
could herself get the vision of God 
and have that for her Guru also ! 

‘So, the saying goes, — “Even if my 
Guru takes to drink, he is the same 
Nityananda Rai, my holy preceptor.” 

‘All are anxious to become Teachers. 
Few indeed are willing to be disciples. 


But, you see, rain-water does not stand 
on a high top. It is only on low ground 
that it collects. 

‘One should receive with faith the 
sacred name that the Guru gives and 
devote oneself to spiritual practices. 

‘It is said that a pearl-oyster keeps 
itself ready to catch a drop of rain- 
water when the star Svati is in the 
ascendant. As soon as it catches the 
raindrop it dives down to the bottom- 
less depth of the sea and settles there 
till it fashions a pearl out of the rain- 
drop.’ 


SONNET SEQUENCE TO SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

V 

Who learns through love how difficult it was 
For You to hold Your mind to this gross plane, 

How bent it was on soaring through the pass 
Of time and space, and losing form again ; 

How in Your eyes this world, and worlds between, 

Were looking-glasses that illusively 
Reflected Consciousness, the pure unseen 
Substratum, as divine diversity ; 

Who learns through love how in You, who were God, 
Gradations of existence lay concealed. 

How in Your mouth the cosmos from a clod 
To Brahmaloka could have been revealed, — 

Shall lay his world in ashes at Your feet, 

And go with You to live in love’s retreat. 


- --Dorothy Kruger 



THE NEED FOR COURAGE AND OPTIMISM 

By SwAMi Tubiyananda 
(Extracted from a letter) 

It is said that the great devotee Rupa strong axe of non-attachment — then 


Goswami once sent through a Brahmin 
a letter to his' brother Sanatan which 
contained only these words^ namely, 
Yarri, Ra-la, I-ram, Na-ya. That was 
enough to acquaint Sanatan with the 
intention of his brother. Ya-ri etc. 
signified the following: — 

Ya-ri : Yadupateh kva gata Mathura- 
puri, Ra-la : Raghupateh kva gatottara- 
Koshala, I-ram : Iti vichintya kuru 
svamanah sthiram, Na-ya: Na sadidam 
jagadityavadharaya (Where is Krishna’s 
city of Mathura gone and where is the 
Ajodhya of Rama now? Dwelling on 
this settle your mind. Firmly grasp 
this that the world is not eternal). 

Of course, these few lines proved apt 
and enough for Rupa’s brother, for he 
had lost reason, being intoxicated with 
the wine of sense objects. But your 
case is different, because you are con- 
vinced that the world is mere child’s 
play and insubstantial. The Lord 
alone is its substance and all in all. 
Further you have also arrived at the 
settled belief that the only duty of the 
individual is to pray and call on Him. 
So you need not be particularly told, 
Tirmly grasp this that the world is not 
eternal.’ You very well know that the 
Lord has been, as it were, pressingly 
solicitous in declaring in the Gita: 
^Having obtained this transient, joyless 
world, worship thou Me.’ 

However, I can understand your 
remorse and self-reproach that you are 
not able for fear of life, to act up to 
the following : ^Having cut asunder 
this firm-rooted Ashvattha with the 


that Goal is to be sought for.’ (Gita 
XV. 8-4). 

That many children of Mother used 
to do these things is evident from the 
songs of great men like Ramprasad, 
Kamalakanta and others. But it is also 
seen that they have repeatedly said 
that in whatever situation Mother 
chooses to place one is the best. They 
only wanted to remember the Mother, 
no matter in whatever situation She 
might have placed them. The Master 
used to sing: — 

‘O Mother Kali, it is indeed fortunate 
if 1 don’t forget Thee, howsoever and 
wheresoever Thou Mayest place me — 
whether I am sm'.ared with ashes or 
decked with jewels, whether I shelter 
myself under a tree or sit on a princely 
throne.’ 

He used to say, ‘The kitten is some- 
times placed on an ash-heap and some- 
times on a mattress.’ He would 
further say, ‘Mother knows what situa- 
tion will be the best for the young one.’ 
He isi the Good; whatever He does is 
for the best. The devotee seeks 
nothing. They don’t accept the varie- 
ties of freedom like S&mipya, S&lokya 
(nearness to God, inhabiting the same 
realm of immortality with God) etc. 
even when offered. . On the contrary 
they only crave for service to the Lord. 
You know it perfectly well. Our 
Master could never stand the word sin 
and used to forbid specially to regard 
anybody as a sinner. Rather he used 
to teach one to say to oneself, ‘I have 
taken His name, what fear or anxiety 
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can there be for me?’ *0 listen, of 
whom should he be afraid whose Mother 
is the Brahman?’ You have said it 
rightly that He can smash up and 
refashion everything in a moment. 
Why, He has done it and has been 
doing it already ! You are realizing 
this well in the depths of your heart. 
This is no fancy of a crazy fellow. It 
is very true. Can there be any ‘why’ 
as* regards Him? He is the infinite 
ocean of mercy and beyond all why’s. 
And He alone, the fulfiller of the desires 
of devotees, is our past, present and 
, future. Why should we obey any 
other future? 


‘I am the Self, O Gudakesha, existing 
in the heart of all beings; I am the 
beginning, the middle, and also the end 
of all beings.’ (Gita X. 20). 

These sayings of the Lord are our 
proof, shelter and the only refuge. So 
why should we not say — 

‘I know Thou art Good, I find its 
evidence in every twinkling of the eye. 
Keep me in happiness or misery as 
Thou ordainest. Thou art Good. 
Whatever else Thou doest, my Lord, 
forsake me never. This is my hope. 
O Lord, come and dwell in my heart, 
there is no doubt that Good will 
prevail.’ 


‘What we want is Shraddha. Unfortunately, it has nearly vanished from 
India, and this is why we are in our present state. What makes the difference 
between man and man is the difference in this Shraddha and nothing else. What 
makes one man great and another weak and low is this Shraddha. It is fear 
that is the great cause of misery in the world. It is fear that is the greatest 
of all superstitions. It is fear that is the cause of our woes, and it is fearlessness 
that brings heaven even in a moment. . . . Have faith in yourselves, and 
stand up on that faith and be strong; that is what we need. Why is it that 
we, three hundred and thirty millions of people, have been ruled for the last 
one thousand years by any and every handful of foreigners who chose to walk 
over our prostrate bodies? Because they had faith in themselves and we had 
not. Give up the awful disease that is creeping into our national blood, that 
idea of ridiculing everything, that loss of seriousness. Give that up. Be strong 
and have this Shraddha, and everything else is bound to follow.’ 


— Swami Vivekananda 



RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


The search for the supreme truth 
begun by the Vedic seers and carried on 
by the Upanishadic sages and the great 
Badarayana found its fulfilment in the 
Advaita philosophy of Shankara. He 
is, therefore, the last great figure in the 
religious thought of Ancient India. 
Ramanuja (1027 — 1137 A. D.) begins a 
new epoch. Scholars outside Tamil- 
land may not be fully aware of the 
great debt which Ramanuja owes to 
Dravidian thought. He is the inheri- 
tor of the spiritual treasures garnered 
by Satakopa, the great Vaishnava 
mystic. Satakopa, who is- lovingly 
referred to as Nammalvar, ‘our saint’ 
by Southern Vaishnavus, enunciated 
sublime truths which came to him as a 
result of his profound spiritual realiza- 
tions. The race which produced many 
lovers of God has given the world in 
Satakopa, not only an ardent devotee 
of God but also a deep thinker and an 
exquisite poet. His Tiruvdvniozhi 
reaches' the high-water mark of Tamil 
poetry. • Vdimozhi derived from vdbnai, 
‘truth’ means ‘the word of truth,’ of 
absolute revealed truth, as different 
from relative truth reached by mere 
ratiocination. In classical Tamil this 
word was used to denote the Vedas. 
Tiru means ‘sacred,’ ‘auspicious.’ 
Tiruvaimozhi, the ‘Sacred Book of 
Revealed Truths’ is placed by Southern 
Vaishnavism on the same high pedestal 
as the Vedas. Ramanuja himself has 
given directions for its regular study 
and chanting in temples and assemblies. 
He was fully steeped in its wisdom. 
Vedanta Deshika, the Vaishnava philo- 
sopher of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
senturies called Tiruvaimozhi the 
Drarnidopanishad. Nammalvar com- 
posed also three other works : the 


Thiruviruttam, the Tiruvdsiriyam and 
the Periya Tiruvandddu 

Madhurakavi, counted as one of the 
Alvars, canonized saints of Southern 
Vaishnavism, was making a pilgrimage 
in the North. Standing on the banks 
of the Ganges, he saw a great light in 
the southerly direction. Following it, 
even as the Magi followed the star that 
appeared in the East, he arrived at a 
southern city, ever after known as 
Alvur-tiru-nagari. There, under the 
spreading branches of a tamarind tree, 
he saw a boy of about sixteen years of 
age seated in profound meditation. 
When he came to normal consciousness, 
the boy-saint answered the questions of 
the elderly scholar, who forthwith be- 
came his disciple. Satakopa was u 
Velhlla by caste. The Vellala caste of 
the South has probably the same status 
as the Kayastha caste of Bengal. 
Satakopa’s father was Karimaran, the 
chieftain of Tirukkurukiir, which as we 
have already mentioned is now known 
as Alvar-tiru-nagari. His mother was 
Udaiya-Nankai. Satakopa, like prince 
Siddhartha of the Shakya clan was born 
on the full-moon day of the month of 
Vaishakha. The year of his birth is 
not yet ascertained. It probably lies 
in the latter part of the fifth century 
A.D. The works of Nammalvar were 
recorded by Madhurakavi and were 
popularized by Natha Muni (824-9(24 
A.D.). Natha Muni was an erudite 
scholar in the Vedas, Smritis, and 
other scriptures and a Yogin. It was^ 
by chance that he heard the chant- 
ing of some beautiful psalms from 
Tiruvedmozhu It appeared to him that 
to contemplate God with the aid of such 
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sweet psalms was preferable to the 
realization of God by the path of 
Yoga. Modern scholars, who look for 
the origin of Indian theism and of the 
path of love and devotion to alien 
sources such as Islam and Christianity 
would, if they listen to the songs of 
Tiruvaimozhi^ the Devara hymns and 
the rhapsodies of Tiruvdchakam^ come 
to the conclusion that Bhakti originated 
in Tamil-land. 


The four great mystics of Southern 
Shaivism, Tiru-Navukkarasar (574 — 
655 A.D.), a contemporary of the 
Prophet of Islam, Tiru-Gnana-Sam- 
bhanda (689 — 655 A.D.), the child-saint 
of Shiyali, Sundara-Murti (807 — 825 
A.D.), the friend and preceptor of 
Scraman Perumal, the Kerala king 
from whom the Kollam era of Malabar 
begins, and Manikka-Vdehaka, the 
prime minister who turned ascetic and 
who probably lived in the tenth century 
A.D,, have left behind soul-stirring 
poems which led to a spiritual and 
national renascence that rose to its 
greatest height in the founding of the 
Chola Empire of the eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries and the building of 
magnificent temples that reveal the 
aesthetic aspect of Tamilian culture. 
The history of Tamil-land has a blank 
space from the third to the sixth 
centuries A.D. The Pallavas ruled in 
Kanchi from the middle of the third 
century and the Imperial Guptas were 
ruling in Northern India but the Chera, 
the Chola and the Pandyan dynasties of 
Tamil-land were temporarily eclipsed. 
The resuscitation of the ancient dynas- 
ties may be said to begin in the 
middle of the seventh century, more 
precisely in 641 A.D. when the Pallava 
King Narasimhavarman defeated the 
Chalukya King Pulikesi 11 in the battle 
of Vatabhi. It is known that Chalukya 


Pulikesi II successfully opposed King 
Harsha of Kanauj, an account of 
whom is given by the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang. The general who com- 
manded the Pallava forces against 
Pulikesi II was Siruthondar, who was 
later canonized as a saint of Southern 
Shaivism. This Siruthondar was a 
friend of the child-saint of Shiyali and 
drew hisi inspiration from him. The 
atheistic doctrines of Buddhism and 
Jainism, which in their decadent period 
were stifling the thought-currents of the 
country and leading men to pessimism 
and inaction, were cast aside by the 
light shed by the Shaiva and Vaishnava 
mystics and the people were put in 
possession of a new source of strength. 
The careers of Sambhanda and Sundara, 
although brief, were extremely brilliant. 
They befriended kings, infused new life 
into old institutions and gave a new 
impetus to the political life of Tamil- 
land which carried the country forward 
till the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The same may be said of the 
Vaishnava saints. The fact that faith 
in God and in the saving power of His 
grace can rouse a people to action is 
well illustrated by the history of Tamil- 
land subsequent to the advent of the 
Alvars and the Nayanmars (Shaiva 
saints). After the saints came the 
Acharyas, who systematized and codi- 
fied their teachings and consciously or 
unconsciously limited the spirit of free- 
dom brought down from heaven by the 
Great Ones'. We shall point out one 
instance in which the heavenly gift of 
social freedom which the great mystics 
brought was curbed by the sacerdotal- 
ism of subsequent centuries. 

The mystics, who continually lived in 
the consciousness that they were 
children of God, friends, servants and 
helpers of God, knew no barriers of 
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caste. How touching are some of the 
episodes connected with their divine 
lives ! Gnana-Sambhanda, a Brahmin 
of the Kaundinya Gotra^ who encourag- 
ed the performance of Vedic rituals, 
befriended the musician Tiru-Neelakanta 
and his wife, Viraliyar. They travelled 
with him and set to music the beautiful 
hymns which he sang extempore when 
he visited temples. The party reached 
the house of Tiru-Neelanakka, a saintly 
Brahmin. In Tamil-land, the profes- 
sional musician caste is considered low. 
But Gnana-Sambhanda asked his host 
to accommodate the musician and his 
wife in the inner apartments of the 
house. The host, an orthodox Brahmin, 
emulating the good example set up by 
his saintly guest, accommodated the 
couple in the holiest apartment of the 
house, the room in which the sacred 
Vedic fire was kept. The Fire-god him- 
self approved the action, for it is record- 
ed that the flames joyously turned to- 
wards the right. Gnana-Sambhanda 
young in years, yet old in divine wis- 
dom, addressed Tiru-Navukkarasar who 
was ripe in age and in wisdom always 
as ‘Appar*, the Tamil word for father. 
This endearing term has come down to 
us as one of the appellations of the 
elderly saint. St. Appar like Nammal- 
var belonged to the Vellala caste. He 
was eighty-one when he passed away 
and Sambhanda was barely sixteen. 
The first meeting of the septuagenarian 
and the seven years’ old is one of the 
touching incidents in the annals of the 
hagiology of Southern Shaivism. 
Another Brahmin-saint App&thiyadikal 
attained the highest by meditating 
upon the life of St. Appar. Madhura- 
kavi, a Brahmin by caste, informs 
posterity in ten beautiful soul-stirring 
stanzas that he knew of no God . other 
than Mftran (the family name of 
Satakopa) who revealed the truth of 
the Vedas through the Tamil language. 


Tirup-P8nalvar belonged to the musi- 
cian caste, but Sri Ranganatha, the 
Deity of Srirangam, ordered that he 
be brought to the Divine Presence on 
the shoulders of a Brahmin. Seraman 
Perumal, the saintly king of Kerala, 
whom we have already mentioned as 
the friend of Sundara-Murti bowed down 
before a washerman because his body 
was covered by ashes, the symbol of 
Shiva Mahadeva. This catholicity in 
social behaviour among the devotees 
persisted in the time of the early 
Acharyas. Arul-Nandi-Shivacharya, a 
reputed Brahmin scholar of the 
thirteenth century accepted as hisi Guru 
the great Meikandan of the Vellala 
caste. Umapathi Shivacharya the fourth 
in succession in the line of Meikandan 
belonged to the extremely orthodox 
priestly class of Chidambaram. He was 
ostracized by his people and lived in 
Kotravankudi, in the outskirts of the 
city of Chidambaram. By divine inter- 
vention, his people had to call him back. 
Umapathi-Shivacharya initiated the un 
touchable Petran Samban into the 
highest truth. The catholicity of 
Ramanuja is well known. From house- 
tops he declared the saving word to 
one and all and was prepared to go to 
the direst hell, if that act would bring 
the consolation of religion to the lowest 
of the low. He elevated the social status 
of untouchables and others. When 
Ramanuja’s influence spread in the 
North, the mystics who drew their 
inspiration from him as well as* others 
broke down the barriers of caste and 
democratized religion. 

The influence of the Nayanmars was 
restricted to Tamil-land, although there 
were schools of Shaivism in the extreme 
North in Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet. 
Paramjyoti Muuivar, the spiritual pre- 
ceptor of Meikandan, the founder of the 
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later Shaiva Siddhanta school, is said 
to have gone to Tamil-land from the 
Sacred Mount Kailas, in Tibet. The 
Fashupata, the Kapalika, the M&ha- 
vrata and other forms of Shaivism that 
drew their inspiration from the North 
were existing in Tamil-land at the time 
of the advent of the Nayanmars. Tiru- 
millar, probably the founder of the 
Natha school of mysticism flourished in 
Tamil-land in an earlier period. He 
also is said to have gone to the South 
from Kailas. The Agamas, twenty-eight 
in number, considered to be the authori- 
tative texts of the Shaiva religion, give 
elaborate details concerning temple- 
building and rituals' of worship. In the 
Agamas mention is made of Brahmin 
priests of Gauda-Desha, stating that 
they are the most competent to perform 
religious rituals. Some of the Chola 
kings in their grants to temples make 
special mention of employing priests 
from the afore-said country. All these 
go to show that Southern Shaivism 
looked northwards for inspiration and 
attempted to synthesize the original 
thought of the Nayanmars and Shaiva 
Acharyas with the Vedic and Tantrik 
thought from the North. In the case 
of Southern Vaishnavism the flow of 
thought was in the other direction. 
From the fountain-head of Satakopa 
and the other Alvars torrents of devo- 
tion surged northwards until they 
covered the whole country, Ramanuja 
was the Bhagirath who led the waters 
of the holy Cauvery of the South to 
mingle in the waters of the sacred 
Ganges of the North. The commingling 
took place not at one spot but at various 
points in the course of the sacred river 
and the life-giving waters spread over 
Western India as well. The thousand 
names of Hari reverberated in the 
atmosphere of this thrice holy land of 
Hindusthan. 


It was indeed timely that the religion 
of Bhakti, Grace and Faith spread 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Medieval India. Coming events cast 
their shadows before and the country 
was to receive into its bosom an alien 
faith that originated in Arabia, a faith 
which was built upon the cardinal 
principles of absolute self-surrender to 
God and the brotherhood of all believers 
in the faith without distinctioii of caste, 
race or nationality. When these princi- 
ples were taking shape in Arabia, the 
great mystics of Tamil-land were also 
building up a new society on the same 
foundations. How wonderful is the 
working of the Supreme Spirit that 
shapes the destinies of nations and indi- 
viduals ! Twelve centuries earlier when 
Gautama Buddha walked on the soil 
of this holy land summoning men to a 
life of discipline and moral perfection, 
Confucius and Lao-Tze in China and 
probably Pythagoras in Greece were 
preaching the same doctrines. The new 
outlook in national life provided by the 
lives and teachings of the Alvars, the 
Nayanmars and their successors demo- 
cratized Hindu religion, established the 
brotherhood of the Brahmin and the 
Pariah and created a solidarity that 
helped Hindu society to withstand suc- 
cessfully the onslaught of the new reli- 
gion that came with the conquerors of 
the country. This outlook also helped 
towards working out a synthesis of the 
Semitic religious thought of the con- 
querors and the indigenous religious 
thought of the people over whom they 
ruled. Devotion to God, the love of 
fellow beings and the emotional aspect 
of the Hindu religion which encouraged 
poetry and the fine arts provided the 
meeting ground for the two parties. 
The Moghul emperors, who were racial- 
ly Mongols and whose ancestors were 
followers of Shamaism, the worship of 
the ^Everlasting Blue Sky’ and of 
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Taoism and Buddhism were great wor- 
shippers of the beautiful. They were 
also greatly influenced by Iranian art 
and culture. History tells us that some 
of the emperors were sons of Hindu 
mothers, and actively worked for the 
harmonizing of the two great religious 
creeds followed by their subjects. We 
all know of the great Akbar, a Muslim 
brought up in a Hindu home, who 
attempted to create a new religion 
harmonizing the Hindu and the Semitic 
creeds. Leaders of thought and men 
who were guiding the political destinies 
of Medieval India knew that the God 
of all religions was the same and that 
it was best to allow the followers of 
each religion to observe the practices 
and rituals of their forefathers. Where 
dry-as-dust philosophy would have 
observed differences and consequently 
ended in strife, the religion of the heart, 
the religion of devotion saw sameness 
and laboured for the intensifying of the 
spirit of love in the hearts of one and 
all. Before we proceed further and see 
how the movement spread, it might be 
worth while to get to know something 
about the , life of the great apostle of 
the South who influenced the thought- 
currents of Medieval India. 


Ramanuja was born in Siriperum- 
budur. The date of his birth is fixed 
by orthodox tradition as 1017 A.D. 
Some would bring it down to 1037 A.D. 
We follow Sir S. Radhakrishnan and 
fix it at 1027 A.D. The date of his 
passing away is accepted on all hands 
to be 1187 A.D. He thus lived to the 
full span of human life. So did Natha 
Muni and the same is said of Tamuna- 
charya and also of RSmftnanda and 
Kabir. The sages of Medieval India 
appear to have solved the problem of 
longevity by having faith in God and 
in relaxing their mind in the midst of 


activity. Even to-day one can see 
centenarians among the Vaishnavas of 
Srirangaip and the deeply religious 
Muslims' in South India. Ramanuja 
studied Vedanta under Yadavaprakasha 
of Conjeevaram. For centuries Kanchi 
(Conjeevaram) was a seat of learning in 
the South. Yamunacharya also known 
as Alavandar, successor and grandson 
of Natha Muni, hearing of the learning 
of Ramanuja sent for him with the view 
of installing him as his successor. 
Ramanuja arrived only after Yamuna’s 
death and took upon himself to fulfill 
the three great tasks left to him by 
Yamuna. These were the perpetuation 
of the memory of Parfishara, author of 
the Vishnu Purana, the immortalization 
of the glory of Satakopa and the inter- 
pretation of the Brahma Sutras accord- 
ing to the philosophical tenets of the 
Vishishtadvaita system. He embraced 
Sannyasa, studied the works of Yamuna 
and the Prabandha, the collected works 
of the Alvars. It is said also that he 
went to Kashmir to copy the commen- 
tary of Bodhayana on the Brahma 
Sutras. He appears to have completed 
the Sri Bhdshya commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras in 1100 A.D. and went 
about from place to place popularizing 
his teachings. He visited many im- 
' portant places in the North and had a 
victory over the Buddhists of Benares 
and Puri and built monasteries in those 
places. He perpetuated Parashara’s 
name by getting a commentary on the 
Vishnu Sahasran/ima written by Bhatta, 
a son of his disciple Kfiresha and 
perpetuated Nammalvar’s name by 
getting an authoritative commentary on 
the Tiruvaimozhi written by Kuru- 
kesfaa, another disciple. He brought 
all classes of people into the Vaishnava 
fold and gave them privileges which 
they never enjoyed before. Owing to 
the persecution of the Chola emperors, 
who were staunch followers of the 
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Shaiva faith, he had to flee to Mysore 
and there converted the Hoysala ruler 
Bitti Vishnuvardhana from Jainism to 
Vaishnavism. He stayed at Melkota 
for twelve years where he installed the 
image of Sri Krishna brought from 
Delhi. This image is said to have been 
in the possession of a Muslim princess 
who loved Sri Krishna. Accordingly 
the Muslim princess was considered as 
the consort of the Deity. Untouchable 
devotees were allowed to offer worship 
in this temple. Ramanuja organized 
the spiritual ministration of the Vaish- 
navas by dividing the country into 
parishes and appointing priests to pre- 
side over each parish. By his learning, 
spirituality and organizing capacity, 
he ensured the permanence of the 
Vaishnava faith. 

« « « 

‘The influence of Ramanuja is visible 
throughout the later history of 
Hinduism. The movements of Madhva, 
Vallabha, Chaitanya, Ramananda, 
Kabir, and Nanak, and the reform 
organizations of Brahmoism are largely 
indebted to Ramanuja’s theistic idea- 
lism' (Sir S. Radhakrishnan). Kallian- 
pur in the Udipi Taluka of the district 
of South Kanara is stated to be the 
birthplace of Madhva (1197-1276 A.D.). 
He was also called Anandatirtha. He 
gave the Dvaita, dualistic interpreta- 
tion of the Brahma Sutras. His pupil 
Naraharitirtha is said to have held a 
high position in Orissa. Nimbarka, a 
Telugu Brahmin, was a junior contem- 
porary of Ramanuja. He also wrote a 
short commentary on the Brahma 
Sutras. His Vedantic theory is said to 
be monistic as well as pluralistic. 
Ramananda (1800-1411 A.D.) was born 
at Prayaga of Brahmin parentage. We 
are told that there is a popular verse 
to the effect that Bhakti arose first in 
Dravida land, Ramananda carried it to 
the North and Kabir spread it to the 


seven continents and the nine divisions 
of the world. Ramananda was a dis- 
ciple of R4ghavananda, a teacher of 
the Vishishtadvaita school of Rama- 
nuja. He effectively broke down the 
barriers of caste by making all devotees 
of Vishnu dine together and by using 
the vernaculars as the vehicle for the 
propagation of his creed. 

Noble birth, riches, both these boons 

it grants; 

It casts aside the ills of votaries 
And gives them heavenly perfection, 

with 

Eternal life and blissful grace divine; 
Urged by love more than that fond 

mothers bear, 
Triumph it grants and many other 

boons ; 

That which gives all these I declare, it is 
The sacred name, the name of 

Narayana. 

Thus sang Tiru-Mangai-Mannan, the 
robber-chief who became a saint and 
was counted as one of the twelve 
Alvars. The commentator says that 
the devotee who takes the name of 
Narayana ceases to belong to his old 
caste and enters a new caste, the caste 
of devotees. This principle was fully 
put into practice by Ramananda, who 
accepted Muslims, women and untouch- 
ables as his disciples' and elevated them 
to the status of teachers. Perceiving 
the unity of God, who is the origin of 
all, Ramananda looked upon humanity 
as one large family. Such a conception 
immediately removed all distinctions of 
caste and creed. ‘He held that when a 
devotee surrendered his life to the 
divine will his former life was lost in 
God and a new life began for him.’ 
Ravidas the cobbler, Kabir the Muslim 
weaver, Dhanna the Jat peasant, Sena 
the barber and Padmflvati a woman, 
were among his disciples. 
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Kabir (1808-1518 A.D.) is said to 
have become a disciple of Ramananda 
in a marvellous way. Thinking that 
the Brahmin sage may not care to 
accept as disciple a poor Muslim boy of 
the weaver caste, Kabir went early to 
the bathing-ghat in the Ganges fre- 
quented by the sage and there laid him- 
self down on the stone pavement. 
Before the break of dawn Ramananda 
went to the bathing-ghat and unknow- 
ingly trampled on the body of his 
future disciple. As it was still dark, 
Ramananda did not know what exactly 
took place. In his embarrassment he 
twice repeated the name of Rama, his 
favourite Deity. Kabir shouted ^Rama, 
Rama’ and ran away, before the sage 
could demand an explanation. It is 
said that Kabir was only thirteen years 
of age when he met Ramananda in this 
strange fashion. He went about telling 
people that he had been accepted as a 
disciple of Ramananda. When the 
sage sent for Kabir and asked for an 
explanation, Kabir told him that con- 
tact with the sage’s feet and the 
receiving of the holy name of Rama 
from his lips were in themselves 
sufficient to constitute discipleship. 
Ramananda clasped Kabir to his breast 
and thereafter Kabir regularly attended 
the Master’s classes. The divinely 
inspired Kabir went about preaching 
the harmony of Islam and Hinduism. 
Many of his songs and utterances have 
become the common heritage of all 
souls having a real thirst for God. ‘The 
God of the Hindus is in Benares, the 
God of the Muhammadans is in Mecca 
but the God of all is in the hearts of all 
creatures,’ said Kabir. This remark- 
able saying forms the key-note of 
Kabir’s teachings. 

Ravidas, the cobbler disciple of 
Ramananda, reminds us of Jacob 


Boehme (1575-1624 A.D.), the great 
German mystic, the shoC-maker who 
inspired the English mystic William 
Blake. Mirabai, the saintly queen 
whose beautiful hymns have come down 
to us is said to be a disciple of Ravidas. 
According to Ravidas the highest ex- 
pression of religion in life is the service 
of human beings and God can be 
realized only by the devotee who knows 
the pain of divine love. Dadu (1544- 
1608 A.D.) was born in Rajputana and 
was a follower of Kabir’s ideals. He 
admitted both Hindus and Muham- 
madans to his discipleship. Tulasidas 
the author of the Ramayana in Hindi 
verse lived in the sixteenth century. 
He was inspired by the spiritual life of 
Ramananda. Sri Ramachandra, the 
incarnation of truth, justice, love, 
obedience and duty was his ideal and 
hero. Tulasi was a contemporary of 
the Emperor Akbar and found favour 
at the royal court. Surdas, the mystic 
poet also lived about this time. His 
devotional songs were addressed to Sri 
Krishna. Love for the Divine Cowherd 
of Brindaban was the ideal that inspired 
Vallabhacharya to found a new sect. 
He was a Telugu Brahmin. His date 
of birth is said to be 1470 A.D. About 
this time there appeared in Bengal a 
great spiritual personage, who stirred 
the depths of emotion and led men to 
the love of God and their fellow beings. 
Sri Chaitanya (148.5-1588 A.D.) brought 
about a revolution in the religious 
life of Bengal. It was at Gaya that 
he was initiated into the Bhakti cult by 
a Vaishnava savant Ishvara Muni. He 
travelled widely and in the South he 
came into contact with the followers of 
Ramanuja. In Bengal he organized 
Sankirtanas, singing the names of God 
in chorus. Many a thirsting soul was 
filled by the life-giving waters of devo- 
tion. Sri Chaitanya identified himself 
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with Sri Radha, the beloved of the 
Divine Cowherd of Brindaban. 


Let us turn westwards and gain some 
glimpses into the lives of the saints who 
adorned the Maharashtra province of 
Medieval India. Nivrittinatha, son of 
Viththalapant, a monk who gave up 
the robes, lived in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century and was a disciple 
of Gahininatha. Accordingly, the spiri- 
tual impetus of Maharashtra has its 
origin in the Natha cult. Nivrittinatha 
was the Guru of his brother Jnanadeva, 
who attained great eminence as a 
mystic philosopher. Namadeva who 
was born of a tailor family was a con- 
temporary of .Tnanadeva. The devo- 
tion of the Maharashtra school of 
mystics centred round Pandharpur, 
where the Deity is known by the name 
of Viththala and Panduranga. *The 
Vaishnavism of the Maratha country 
found a fertile soil among the lower 
classes, though it has had followers 
among Brahmanas and other higher 
classes also. Like the Vaishnavism of 
the disciples of Ramaiianda, it had no 
learned or Sanskrit-knowing promul> 
gators, Imt its prophets were Shudras, 
who, however, had the true religious 
instinct and possessed a clear spiritual 
insight. Such were Namdev and 
Tuk&ram’ (Sir R. G. Bhandarkar). 
Tukaram (1607-1649 A.D.), the mystic 
poet, many of whose Abhangs have 
come down to us, was a contemporary 
of Shivaji, king of the Maharattas. 
He refused offers from King Shivaji 
and advised him to become a disciple 
of Ramadasa. This saint who inspired 
Shivaji was partly affected by the 
political upheaval of his time. As a 
practical mystic Ramadasa established 
monasteries in the country to serve as 
centres of spiritual and practical acti- 
vities. His heart was given entirely to 


God. ^Unite all who are Marathas 
(men who shrink not from death) 
together and propagate the Dharma of 
the Maharashtras’ was the advice of 
Ramadasa. 


The Granth Sdhib^ the authoritative 
scripture of Sikhism is said to have 
been first compiled in the year 1604 
A.D. Among other things it contains 
the holy utterances and hymns of some 
of the mystics, we mentioned above. 
It was compiled by Guru Arjun Dev, 
the fifth Sikh Guru. Guru Nanak, the 
first Guru and originator of Sikhism, 
was born in 1460 A.D. at Talwandi 
near Lahore. He travelled widely to 
the west as far as Mecca and Baghdad 
and to the south as far as Ceylon. He 
was loved and admired by Hindus and 
Muslims alike. He believed in the 
dignity of labour and in the useful life 
of a devout householder. The early 
history of Sikhism forms a glorious 
chapter in the religious history of 
Medieval India. The Gurus were 
mystics and at the same time intensely 
practical men. They demolished the 
caste system, established practical 
equality among their disciples by such 
means as common kitchens, service of 
humanity and the protection of the 
weak and the oppressed. The Gurus 
introduced military training and laid 
the foundation of an organization 
for social amelioration. By the advent 
of the Gurus, a new national spirit was 
introduced into the country. In con- 
nection with Hindu-Muslim unity, 
which the mystics practically achieved 
in Medieval India, we should also make 
mention of Dara Shikoh, the emperor's 
son who became a mystic philosopher, 
of Prananath who had Hindu and 
Muslim followers and of Nagore Meeran 
of the South, who is claimed by both 
Hindus and Muslims. All these great 
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spiritual personages lived in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

The religious revival of Medieval 
India, which we briefly surveyed, was 
intensely dynamic. New races of 
people and new faiths were assimilated 
without any break in the national con- 
tinuity. People who were outside the 
traditional castes were brought into the 
Hindu fold, which thereby became 
strengthened. The energizing of the 
national consciousness by Bhakti des- 
troyed the individualism of the preced- 
ing age, revived social faith and self- 
confidence and expressed the national 
life in the language of emotion. From 
the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin, 
the whole country pulsated with new 
life. The Aryan culture of the North 
was synthesized with the Dravidian 
culture of the South. The unity of 
Indian culture was thus established. 
The rise of the Maharatta power and 
the military organization of the Sikhs 
clearly testified to the fact that the 
theistic revival led by Ramanuja gave 
birth to the martial spirit of the 
Maharattas and the Sikhs even as the 
Advaita doctrine of Shankara gave 
birth to Rajput chivalry. Every great 
movement after achieving splendid 
results loses its momentum and stands 


in need of a fresh impetus and a new 
integration. The path of devotion by 
constantly dwelling on the weakening 
ideas of man’s littleness makes society 
lose the strength of individual initiative. 
The new scientific knowledge which the 
country received from the West has 
already given a shock to Christianity in 
Europe and America. Like Vaish- 
navism Christianity is essentially a path 
of devotion centering round the perso* 
nality of the great founder. To with- 
stand the shock of science, it is evident 
that Hinduism should now lay 
emphasis on the knowledge aspect. At 
the same time the spiritual treasures 
garnered by the mystics of Medieval 
India should not be lost to the nation. 
The needed synthesis between the old 
and the new, the Dvaita and the 
Advaita, science and mysticism, 
Eastern religions and Western thought, 
contemplation and social service has 
been brought about by the advent of 
Sri Ramakrishna. His chief disciple, 
Swami Vivekananda has in his writings 
and speeches clearly chalked out the 
path which the nation has to follow in 
order to achieve its own emancipation 
and become a torch-bearer to the 
nations of the world. 

, Mayavati, 
llth September 1941. 


^Religion for a long time has come to be statical in India; what we want 
is to make it dynamical, I want it to be brought into the life of everybody. 
Religion, as it always has been in the past, must enter the palaces of kings 
as well as the homes of the poorest peasants in the land. Religion, the common 
inheritance, the universal birthright of the race, must be brought free to the door 
of everybody.’ 


— Swami Vivekananda 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S MESSAGE TO THE WEST 

By Joseph Campbell 


‘Mahftbhava is God-consciousness,’ Sri 
Ramakrishna once said, ^My joy after 
the experience of Mahabhava was equal 
to the pain I suffered before it. 
Mahabhava shakes the body and the 
mind to their foundation. It is like a 
huge elephant’s entrance into a little hut. 
The hut is shaken to its foundation. 
Perhaps it falls apart. 

‘The fire of the pain of this experience 
is not an ordinary feeling. It is said 
that the fire of this anguish, in Rupa and 
Sanatana, scorched the leaves of the tree 
under which they sat. I was three days 
unconscious in that state of God- 
consciousness. I could not move. I lay 
in one place. 

‘When I regained consciousness, I was 
taken out for a bath. But my skin 
could not bear the touch of a hand; so 
my body had to be covered with a heavy 
sheet. Only then could 1 be led to the 
bathing place. — The earth that had 
stuck to my body while I was lying on 
the ground had become baked. 

‘When I was being overpowered by 
that state, 1 felt as if a ploughshare were 
passing through my backbone. I cried 
out, “Oh, I am dying ! 1 am dying !” 
But afterwards 1 was filled with a great 
joy.’ 

This experience of Mahabhava repre- 
sented the culmination of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s long agony of yearning for 
union with the Absolute. During the 
earlier years of his devotion he had 
experienced many visions. He occasion- 
ally described them to his devotees : 

‘When I meditated,’ said he, ‘I would 
see vividly a person sitting near me with 
a trident in his hand. Ke would threaten 
to strike me with the weapon unless I 


fixed my mind on the Lotus Feet of God. 
He would warn me that his trident would 
pierce my breast if my attention strayed 
from God. 

‘Once I was meditating under the foael 
tree when “Sin” appeared before me and 
tempted me in various ways. He came 
to me in the form of an English soldier. 
He wanted to give me wealth, honour, 
sex-pleasure, various occult powers, 
and such things. I began to pray to 
the Divine Mother. (And now I am 
telling you something very secret.) 
The Mother appeared. I said to Her, 
“Kill him, Mother !’’ I remember still 
that form of the Mother, Her world- 
bewitching beauty. She came in the 
form of a young girl; but it seemed as 
if the world were moved by her glance.’ 

Keshab Chandra Sen once asked Sri 
Ramakrishna to describe to him the 
various ways in which the Divine 
Mother sports in the world. Sri Rama- 
krishna replied with the following 
glorious picture of Kali : 

‘Oh,’ Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘She plays 
in many ways. She is known, according 
to Her various moods, as Maha-Kali, 
Nitya-Kali, Smashana-Kali, Raksha- 
Kali, and Shyama-Kali. Mah^-K&li 
and Nitya-Kali are mentioned in the 
Tantra philosophy. Before creation, 
when the sun, moon, and planets were 
not, and darkness was enveloped in 
darkness, then the Mother, the Formless 
One, Maha-Kali, the Great Power, was 
one with Maha-K&la, the Absolute. 

‘As Shyamk-Kali She has a tender 
aspect. Under this aspect She is wor- 
shipped in the Hindu households. She 
is represented as dispensing boons with 
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one hand and dispelling the fear of Her 
devotees with another. 

^As Raksha-Kali, the Protectress^ She 
is worshipped at the time of plague, 
famine, earthquake, drought, and 
flood. 

*But as Smash&na-Kftli She is the 
embodiment of the power of destruction. 
She resides in the cremation ground, 
surrounded by corpses, jaekals, and 
terrible spirits — ^Her companions. From 
Her mouth issues a river of blood, on 
Her neck hangs a garland of human 
skulls, and the girdle around Her waist 
is made of human hands. 

^After the destruction of the universe, 
at the end of each great cycle, the Divine 
Mother gathers together the seeds of the 
next creation. She behaves like the 
mistress of the house, who has a hotch- 
potch pot, in which she keeps an assort- 
ment of little household articles. . . . 
After the destruction of the universe, my 
Divine Mother, the Power of Brahman, 
gathers together the seeds. And then, 
after the re-creation, She pervades the 
universe. She brings this phenomenal 
world out of Her womb, and then per- 
vades it. . . . 

*ls Kali, the Divine Mother, of a black 
complexion ? When viewed from a 
distance. She appears black; but when 
intimately known. She is not so. . . . 

^Bondage and liberation are both of 
Her making. By Her Maya, worldly 
people become entangled in ‘‘Woman 
and Gk>ld,” and again they attain their 
liberation through Her grace. . . . 

‘The Divine Mother is always at play 
and is full of sportiveness. The universe 
is Her play. She is self-willed and must 
always have Her own way. She is full 
of bliss. She gives freedom to one out 
of millions.’ 

From the standpoint of the modem, 
enlightened Christian, Sri Ramakrishna 
was an idolater and worshipper of hide- 
ous images. During his century, the 


Western world was devoting untold 
energy, love, and money, to the sending 
out of apostles into the darkness of 
Africa and Asia, to preach the good 
tidings of the Redemption of the children 
of Eve, and to transport, along with 
these tidings, the great philosophies and 
conveniences of civilization. This was 
the White Man’s Burden : to enlighten 
and redeem the world. 

Sri Ramakrishna was born in 1886, 
and in 1886 he died. In 1886, the year 
of his birth, a young English biologist, 
Charles Darwin, aboard the schooner 
‘Beagle,’ was cruising the coasts of 
South America and the Isles of the 
Pacific, collecting data for his epoch- 
making books. And in 1886, the year 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s death, a young 
English poet, Rudyard Kipling, born, 
like Sri Ramakrishna, in India, was 
publishing his first volume of patriotic 
verse. In 1859, the year of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s marriage, Charles Darwin 
published The Origin of Species, In this 
work the mystery of evolution is mecha- 
nistically explained. The book became 
immediately the Rig-Veda of nineteenth 
century materialism. This very year, 
John Stuart Mill, the utilitarian, pub- 
lished his important essay, On Liberty. 
And precisely at this time, Darwin’s, 
Mill’s, and Kipling’s queen, Victoria, 
took into her own hands the supervision 
of the people of India. The bayonet of 
Tommy Atkins had established, east of 
Suez, where there ain’t no ten command- 
ments and a man can raise a thirst, the 
empire of sweetness and light ; the empire 
of Darwinism, Utilitarianism, Victorian- 
ism, Birmingham tinware, Kipling’s 
verse, and sterilized Christianity. 

Meanwhile, Sri Ramakrishna is teach- 
ing at Dakshineswar, and he is speaking 
to his devotees, as follows : 

‘To know many things is ignorance— 
Ajn&na; to know only one thing is 
knowledge — Jn&na ; knowledge that 
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God alone is real and that it is He 
who dwells in all. And to talk with 
God is still fuller knowledge* -Vijn&na. 
Vijnana is the loving of God in various 
ways, after His realization. 

^God is beyond one and two. God is 
beyond speech and mind. To ascend 
from God*s play-in-the-world to Ilis 
eternity, and to descend again from the 
Eternal to the Play, is called mature 
devotion. 

‘Suppose a man has a thorn in the 
sole of his foot. He proeures another 
thorn and takes it out. That is to say, 
he removes the thorn of ignorance with 
the thorn of knowledge. But when he 
attains to fuller knowledge — Vijnana — 
then he discards the two thorns, ignor- 
ance and knowledge. Then he talks with 
God intimately, day and night. 

‘He who has merely heard of milk is 
ignorant. He who has seen milk has 
knowledge. But he who has drunk milk 
and been strengthened by it has attained 
Vijnana. 

‘There is u difference between a sage 
tindowed with knowledge and one en- 
dowed with this fuller knowledge. The 
knowing type of sage has a certain way 
of sitting. He twirls his moustache and 
asks the visitor, “Well, sir ! Have you 
any question to ask?” But the man 
who always sees God and talks to Him 
intimately has an altogether different 
nature. He is sometimes like an inert 
object, sometimes like a ghoul, some- 
times like a child, and sometimes like 
a madman. 

‘When he is in Samd,dhi, he becomes 
unconscious of the outer world and 
remains like an inert object. He sees 
everything as full of Brahman-conscious- 
ness : therefore he behaves like a ghoul. 
He is not conscious of any distinction 
between the holy and the unholy. He 
is not aware of filth and dirt. To him 
everything is Brahman. 


‘Again, he is like a madman. People 
notice his ways and actions and think of 
him as insane. Or again, he is sometimes 
like a child — without restraint, shame, 
hatred, or hesitation. 

‘One acquires this state of mind after 
the vision of God. When a boat passes 
a magnetic hill, its screws and nails are 
loosened and drop out. Lust, anger, and 
the other passions cannot exist after the 
vision of God.* 

Throughout the entire course of the 
nineteenth century there is to be noted in 
Europe a revolt against the degradation 
of man in mechanization, utilization, 
sentimental hyprocrisy, and militariza- 
tion. In England itself, where the 
problems of the industrial revolution 
first presented themselves, we hear the 
cry of William Blake; perhaps the first 
to state the cause of man against the 
cause of standardized mediocrity. Con- 
sider, for instance, his poem, hovdov : 

I wander thro* each charter*d street. 
Near where the charter*d Thames 
does flow, 

And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 

In every cry of every Man, 

Tn every Infant’s cry of fear, 

111 every voice, in every ban. 

The mind-forg*d manacles I hear. 

How the Chimney-sweeper’s cry 
Every black’ning Church appalls ; 
And the hapless Soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down Palace walls. 

But the most thro* midnight streets 
I hear 

How the youthful Harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new born Infant’s tear, 
And blights with plagues the 
Marriage Hearse. 

In France, the revolt against the banal 
complacencies and pious cliches of the 
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age of progress plunged a generation of 
tortured souls into every conceivable 
form of reaction. Consider Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, and Verlaine, for instance. 
Since the so-called *Good Man’ of the 
day was such a disheartening fiasco, 
perhaps divinity was to be discovered 
in the realms of the so-called *Evil.’ 

And from Germany rings out the 
voice of Nietzsche : 

^Verily, a polluted stream is man. 
One must be a sea, to receive a polluted 
stream without becoming impure. 

‘Lo, I teach you the Superman : he is 
that sea ; in him can your great contempt 
be submerged. 

‘What is the greatest thing ye can 
experience? It is the hour of great 
contempt. The hour in which even your 
happiness becometh loathsome unto you, 
and so also your reason and virtue. 

‘The hour when ye say: “What good 
is my happiness I It is poverty and 
pollution and wretched self-complacency. 
But my happiness should be the justifica- 
tion of existence itself !’’ 

‘The hour when ye say : “What good 
is my reason ! Doth it long for knowledge 
as the lion for his food? It is mere 
poverty and pollution and wretched 
self-complacency 1” 

‘The hour when ye say : “What good 
is my virtue ! As yet it hath not made 
me passionate. How weary I am of my 
good and my bad I It is all poverty and 
pollution and wretched self-complacen- 
cy !” 

‘The hour when ye say : “What good 
is my justice 1 I do not see that I am 
fervour and fuel. Yet the just are 
fervour and fuel !” 

‘The hour when ye say : “What good 
is my pity! Is not pity the cross on 
which he is nailed who lovetb man? 
But my pity is not a crucifixion.” 

‘Have ye ever spoken thus? Have ye 
evet cried out thus? Ah 1 would that I 
had heard you crying out thus ! 


‘It is not your sin — ^it is your self- 
satisfaction that crieth unto heaven ! 

‘Where is the lightning to lick you 
with its tongue? Where is the frenzy 
with which ye should be inoculated? 

‘Lo, I teach you the Superman : he is 
that lightning, he is that frenzy !’ 

Neitzsche was shaken to his founda- 
tion, like a hut being entered by an 
elephant. He was shaken to his founda- 
tion, and he fell apart. He never sur- 
vived to know the joy after the experi- 
ence which would have been equal to the 
pain he suffered before it. So his words 
never rise to the glorious gentleness of 
the words of Sri Ramakrishna, who, 
even while Nietzsche was vigorously 
prophesying the Superman, quietly was 
teaching his devotees in Dakshineswar, 
and was speaking to them, as follows : 

‘Do I look down on worldly people? 
Of course not. When I see them, T 
apply the knowledge of Brahman, the 
Oneness of Existence. Brahman Itself 
has become all. — All are NarSyana Him- 
self. — Regarding all women as Mother. 
I see no difference between a chaste 
woman and a harlot.’ 

‘One should attain to Brahman by 
negating the universe and all living 
beings ; but after the attainment of 
Brahman, one discovers that it is 
^Brahman Itself which has become all 
these — ^the universe and the living 
beings,’ 

‘Consider the parable of the vilwa 
fruit. If a man separates the flesh from 
the shell and the seeds and then wishes 
to know the weight of the fruit, can he 
ascertain its weight by weighing only 
the flesh? He must weigh, together 
with the flesh, the shell and the seeds. 
At first the essential thing appears to be 
the flesh of the fruit, and not the seeds 
or shell. But then, by reasoning, one 
discovers that the shell, the seeds, and 
the flesh all togeth^ constitute the fruit. 
Shell and seeds belon|[ to the thinff to 
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which the flesh belongs. — Similarly^ in 
spiritual discrimination, you must first 
reason according to the method of ^Not 
this, not this’ God is not the universe ; 
God is not the living beings. Brahman 
alone is real and everything else is unreal. 
But finally you will realize, as you 
realized in the case of the vilwa fruit, 
that the Reality from which we derive 
the notion of Brahman is the very 
Reality which creates the idea of universe 
and living beings. That is to say, the 
Eternal and the Play-of-the-world are 
two aspects of the one Reality.’ 

The Europeans who protested against 
the empire of mediocrity, themselves 
failed to attain to the springs of power. 
So their world of ideals went down before 
the steamroller. But in Dakshineswar, 
only a few miles outside the Victorian 
metropolis of Calcutta, practising his 
S&dhan&, not according to enlightened, 
modem methods, but after the most 
ancient, most superstitious^ most idola- 
trous traditions of timeless India : now 
hanging to a tree, like a monkey; now 
posturing and dressing as a girl; now 
weeping before an image; now sitting, 
night and day, like a stump; six years 
unable to close his eyes, himself terrified 
at what was happening to him ; swooning 
in the ocean of the Mother’s love ; 
stunned by the experience of Brahman — 
Sri Ramakrishna cut the hinges of the 
heavens and released the fountains of 
divine bliss. 

This bliss, this joy of Absolute Man, is 
the power that now goes out against the 
empires of the historical ego. It will 
never down them — for the play of 
ignorance is eternal; but neither will it 
ever go down beneath them. 
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^Dogmatism is not good,’ declared the 
Master, to his devotees at Dakshineswar. 

‘Do you know where lies the mistake 
of those who speak of the formless God ? 
It lies where they say that God is form- 
less only, and that those who differ with 
them are wrong. — ^But I know that God 
is both with form and without. And 
God may have still further aspects. It 
is possible for Him to be everything. 

‘I have practised all religions — ^Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Christianity. I have followed 
the paths of the different Hindu sects. 
... I have found that it is the one God 
towards whom all are directing their 
steps, though along different paths. . . . 
Wherever I look, I see men quarrelling 
in the name of religion — ^the Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Brahmos, Vaishnavas, 
and the rest ; but they never reflect that 
He who is called Krishna is also called 
Shiva, and bears the names of Shakti, 
Jesus, and Allah as well : the one R&ma 
with a thousand names. 

‘The tank has several ghats. At one, 
Hindus draw water in pitchers and call 
it “Jala” ; at another, Mussulmans draw 
water in leathern bottles and call it 
“Pani”; at a third, Christians do the 
same and call it “Water.” Can we 
imagine that the water is not “Jala,” 
but “Pani” or “Water?” How ridicul- 
ous ! The substance is one under 
different names, and everyone is seeking 
the same substance ; nothing but climate, 
temperament, and names vary. Let 
each man follow his own path. If he 
sincerely and ardently wishes to know 
God, peace be unto him ! He will realize 
Him surely.’ 



SHANKARA AND BRADLEY 


By Prof. GkiviNDA Chandra Deb, M.A. 


Superficial resemblance between 
Shankara and Bradley seems to have 
been exaggerated to a fault. Perhaps 
similarity of expressions in spite of their 
widely divergent connotations has led 
to such misunderstood estimations. 
On closer reflection it cannot be gain- 
said that the positions of Shankara and 
Bradley are diametrically opposed. 
Bradley seems to steer a middle course 
between Shankara and Hegel. For 
Shankara this world is an appearance 
ultimately unreal, not truly existent 
even when it is felt as is corroborated 
by the new conception of negation 

introduced by Vedanta; to Hegel the 
world of experience is related to the 
Absolute in a clear manner intellectually 
conceivable; but to Bradley the world 
of experience is somehow related to the 
Absolute, we know not how. The 
Absolute of both Hegel and Bradley is 
concrete, but yet Bradley’s Absolute is 
not so concrete as Hegel’s. Bradley 
seems to waver between the categorical 
negation of the metaphysical status of 
the world of experience in Shankara 
and the plain affirmation of the existen- 
tial status of the world of experience in 
Hegel in his transition from phenome- 
nology to the philosophy of the 
Absolute Spirit. Bradley exhibits 
clearly the incompatibility of appear- 
ance with reality and thus gives his 
reader to understand at the start that 
he is approaching the position of Shan- 
kara but in the last resort he feels more 
or less the force of the Hegelian afiirma- 
tion of the existence of appearance and 
tries to return to Hegel. This is why if 


we confine our attention to Bradley’s 
book of Appearance, we are rather 
tempted to give out that it is a pro- 
nouncement of the Shankarite concep- 
tion of reality, in its negative aspect. 
But as soon as we pass on to the book 
of Reality, nay in its first page we arc 
given a different impression. The 
appearances are advanced as partial 
realities. It is easy because of this to 
find by detached vision and a selected 
study a parallel of both Shankara and 
Hegel in Bradley. Bradley’s own 
position, whatever be its ultimate worth, 
is original, and can neither be charac- 
terized as a parallel of Shankara nor as 
that of Hegel. Bradley himself takes 
much pains to differentiate his own 
metaphysical thesis from that of Hegel 
in the chapter on ‘Thought and Reality,* 
and in this chapter he also distinguishes 
his own position from that of Kant. 
If Kantian separation of nounicnon 
from phenomenon be a parallel of the 
Vedaiitic distinction between Brahman 
and .Tagat at least to some extent (as it 
^should be), from Bradley’s own state- 
ment his differences from Shankara arc 
quite obvious. 

Bradley characterizes this world of 
experience as an appearance, owing to 
its being riddled with contradictions. 
This he exhibits by an elaborate 
analysis of the categories of knowledge. 
Here he follows in the footsteps of Kant 
in his Transcendental Dialectic; the 
only difference is that Bradley is less 
systematic and more comprehensive than 
Kant. He is less systematic because 
he follows no fixed principle in formu- 
lating the list of categories to be con- 
sidered. He is in a sense more 
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comprehensive because he considers 
certain ways of looking at things not 
considered by Kant, e.g. to Bradley 
thing-in-itself also is a mode of appre- 
hending things and as such an appear- 
ance but to Kant it is assuredly not of 
such a character. To Shankara also 
this world is an appearance on the same 
ground. The subject and the object, 
says Shankara, are of a contradictory 
character and yet this world is nothing 
but a mixture of the subject and the 
object. That is a standing contradic- 
tion and therefore false. This thesis of 
Shankara has been restated by Kant in 
his antinomies and Bradley in his dis- 
course on appearance, of course with 
due modifications. But the similarity 
between Shankara and Bradley on this 
point cannot be pressed too far, inas- 
much as Bradley’s appearance and 
Shankara’s have widely different 

connotations. To Bradley, appearances 
are appearances of reality and as such 
partially real; whereas to Shankara, 
appearances' cannot have any true rela- 
tion with reality. So, rightly under- 
stood the premise of Shankara and 
Bradley is the same. If, on this 
account, similarity of Shankara with 
Bradley can be emphasized, on the same 
ground, the similarity of Shankara with 
Hegel can also be emphasized, which is 
obviously absurd. Hegel also feels that 
there are contradictory features of the 
world of experience and he offers a solu- 
tion of this problem by demonstrating 
the possibility of reconciliation of oppo- 
sites. So the recognition of the 
incoherent character of facts of experi- 
ence is the common point between 
Shankara, Bradley and Hegel and even 
Kanty' But this is no argument to 
prove that there is a fundamental unity 
between metaphysical conceptions of 
either Shankara and Bradley, or 
between those of Bradley and Hegel. 
The next point of sinodlarity between 

e 


Shankara and Bradley is taken to be 
their criterion of reality. It is urged 
that with both non-contradictoriness is 
the essence of reality. Shankara’s 
Brahman is undoutedly non-contradic- 
tory in view of the fact that it is not in 
contact with the object. Contradiction 
is the result of the superimposition of 
the object upon the subject and vice 
versa. So, as long as the subject shines 
by itself, there is no chance of its being 
infected with contradictions. But this 
similarity seems to be surface-deep, in 
view of the fact that in Shankara non- 
contradictoriness means absolute nega- 
tion of contradiction resulting in mere 
self-affirmation, whereas in Bradley it is 
a negation of contradictions as such 
which results in an affirmation of them 
in a new shape. For Bradley non-con- 
tradictoriness by itself (i.e. in the 
absence of harmony) amoimts to the 
affirmation of pure being which is as 
good as nothing. Here Bradley betrays 
himself a disciple of Hegel. Bradley 
discusses at length the nature of non- 
contradiction and points out that non- 
contradictoriness, if it implies a mere 
absence of contradictions, would be an 
absolute negation which is after all an 
impossibility. Negation must ultimately 
lead to an affirmation and as such 
Bradley concludes that non-contradic- 
toriness is hardly distinct from the posi- 
tive principle of harmony. Shankara 
would also agree with Bradley in main- 
taining that negation must ultimately 
lead to an affirmation. But it cannot be 
the affirmation of the datum negated, 
because that is hardly consistent. 
Negation ultimately leads to the affirma- 
tion of the bare substratum. Shankara 
would thus point out that his principle 
of non-contradictoriness is also positive 
inasmuch as it amounts to an affirmation 
of existence of the bare substratum 
ff «mn The 

difficulty of Bradley is that he is not pre- 
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pared to admit that the bare substratum 
by itself is at all positive. Hence he 
says that reality is richer for all discords. 
From the standpoint of Shankara the 
incompatibility of the world-appearance 
with the nature of Brahman may be 
pointed out, and Bradley also would re- 
cognize this incompatibility. But Brad- 
ley would say that in spite of this he 
cannot deny the felt existence of appear- 
ance. But from the standpoint of 
Shankara it would be argued that this 
felt existence is quite compatible with 
the denial of ultimate existence. Thus 
the point at issue is : according to Shan- 
kara what is felt to be real is ultimately 
unreal but according to Bradley what is 
felt as real must somehow be ultimately 
real. These conclusions are mere de- 
ductions from their respective theories 
of error. According to Shankara the 
snake-rope is wholly an illusion, whereas 
according to Bradley it is an appearance 
of a lower order, merging itself in a 
normal appearance and ultimately in the 
Absolute. Bradley finds an intellectual 
absurdity in the division of reality into 
two hemispheres — noumenon and pheno- 
menon. If phenomenon be treated as 
the appearance and noumenon as reality 
and if they are placed side by side, the 
question of relating the two would inevi- 
tably arise and relation is a bundle of 
contradictions. So Bradley feels the 
necessity of placing phenomenon in the 
breast of noumenon. His other diffi- 
culty is that in the absence of a possible 
substratum of appearances they would 
be floating ideas, incapable of being re- 
ferred to a substratum in which they can 
ultimately rest. If appearances are 
treated as utterly illusory it has to be 
maintained, Bradley urges, that the 
appearances are devoid of a substratum 
which is a sheer absurdity. With due 
modification the selfsame objection has 
been urged against Shankara by Rama- 
nuja when the latter says that neither 


can Brahman be the stratum of Maya, 
nor can the Jiva. The answer from the 
standpoint of Shankara would be that 
illusory content has for its’ stratum — 
reality, but that does not mean ultimate 
existence of the illusory content in 
reality. Here, an entity is the stra- 
tum of a non-entity. Thus, the vital 
issue is whether a bare substratum by 
itself can be postulated as real? //Here 
the answer of Shankara is in the affir- 
mative whereas Bradley’s is in the nega- 
tive. From the standpoint of Shankara, 
it will be indicated that the incompati- 
bility of the world-appearance with the 
Absolute recognized by Bradley hardly 
leaves any scope for its reinstatement in 
reality. Bradley would, however, argue 
that there must be a substratum of 
appearances, and the division of reality 
into two utterly dissociated spheres 
being untenable, appearances must 
somehow fall within reality. To 
obviate the apparent absurdity of the 
situation he supplements in this parti- 
cular reference logical necessity by 
problematic possibility — a ‘must be* by 
a ‘may be’ and by an addition of thr 
two passes on to a categorical assertion. 
Logically considered, this is a make- 
shift : a ‘must be’ never leans on a ‘may 
be’ in order to pass to the ‘is.’ Riglitly 
understood, from Bradley’s standpoint 
appearances must more be outside 
reality than in it. This is why 
he places appearances in the Absolute 
not as bare appearances, but as trans- 
muted ones. Critics may easily argue 
that appearances transmuted are not 
appearances. 

The incompatibility of the appear- 
ances of Bradley with his Absolute 
becomes singularly prominent in his doc- 
trine of degrees of truth and reality. 
Bradley is not satisfied by merely point- 
ing out that appearances somehow fall 
in reality. But he also observes that 
appearances constitute a graduated 
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scale of varying degrees of existence. 
He says that reality has no degrees and 
yet appearances have varying degrees 
of reality. Non-contradictorincss and 
harmony constitute the standard of real- 
ity and consequently the more self-con- 
sistent and inclusive an appearance is, 
the more real it is. To illustrate this 
grade of appearances, he compares error 
with appearances and concludes that 
error is a ‘false appearance’ in compari- 
son with which normal appearance is 
real. Bradley’s thesis is that appear- 
ances are adjusted to reality by the re- 
moval of their contradictory character 
and he makes this thesis a point in 
favour of the doctrine of degrees of truth 
and reality. The more real an appear- 
ance is, the less effort is necessary on 
the part of reality to adjust it with its 
self-consisent harmony, and the less real 
an appearance is, the more is the amount 
of effort necessary for its adjustment 
with reality. Now this doctrine of 
Bradley which is perhaps most eloquent 
in the assertion of reality of appearances 
is hardly consistent with Bradley’s fun- 
damental thesis of reality being a har- 
monious whole. When reality is a su- 
pra-relational whole harmonious in cha- 
racter, utterly devoid of contradictions, 
appearances cannot be said to exist in it 
with their varying degrees of self-con- 
sistency. There they constitute a uni- 
tary self-consistent whole, and Bradley 
observes that in reality there can be no 
degrees of existence. As such from the 
standpoint of reality there can be no 
question of any degrees of being. The 
suggestion of the so-called degrees of 
effort on the part of reality for an 
adjustment of appearances with its own 
harmonious character seems to be an 
ingenious device, because there are no 
contradictions from the standpoint of 
the whole but it is only the detached 
vision of thought that dissects the unity 
of reality into two opposing poles of 


a ‘what’ and a ‘that,’ that gives rise to 
contradictions. Thus, the degrees of 
truth and reality are mere thought- 
constructs which vanish into airy 
nothing when judged by the standard 
of reality. Bradley borrows the doctrine 
from Hegel whose scheme of dialectic 
exhibits the various grades of existences 
through an ever-ascending scale of cate- 
gories. But Bradley forgets one fact. 
These grades of existences ^re but grades 
of thought and if Bradley discards 
thought as the organ of reality he cannot 
at the same time uphold the doctrine of 
degrees of reality. For Hegel thought 
is the organ of reality and it is also 
reality and consequently Hegel can con- 
sistently with his position advance the 
doctrine of degrees of truth and reality. 
But Bradley’s position being, on this 
point, the exact reverse of Hegel’s, 
Bradley ought to have discarded this 
notion of degrees of truth and reality 
altogether. This shows how eager 
Bradley is to revert to the position of 
Hegel, of course, with a new emphasis 
and through a distinct path. It may be 
recorded that Bradley does not discard 
thought altogether inasmuch as he de- 
clares that thought’s persistent frustra- 
tions and failures are but the stepping 
stones to reality. But this would not 
really improve matters. It would 
simply mystify the position. Here again 
wc have to repeat with due moditication 
what has already been said as to his 
positing transmuted appearances in the 
Absolute. It passes our comprehension 
how, if thought fails to reach reality, its 
scale of cxistcuts can have some 
meaning even in the light of reality. It 
is a real mystery and Bradley through- 
out harps upon it. 

It is generally believed that both 
Shankara and Bradley agree in holding 
that thought is not the organ of reality. 
But this is also a half-ruth. Though 
both Shankara and Bradley assert that 
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thought cannot reach reality, yet in 
the last resort Shankara maintaiBB an in- 
tellectualistic attitude whereas Bradley 
shows himself as an anti-intellectualist. 
Shankara remains faithful to the law of 
contradiction even to the last, but 
Bradley is ready to part company with 
it when the question of placing appear- 
ances in reality crops in. To say that 
thought cannot reach reality is one 
thing and to say that the demand of 
thought must be modified for the sake 
of something else is another. Shankara 
is conscious of the limitations of intellect 
in so far as immediate apprehen- 
sion of reality is concerned. But 
he does not go to the length of 
asserting that supra-logical intuition 
does not fulfil the conditions of 
the intellectual standard. Intuition 
rather is the fulfilment of intellectual 
demand, pure and simple. The case of 
Bradley is the reverse of this. He modi- 
fies the intellectual demand in order to 
account for the existence of the world of 
experience in the Absolute. Of course, 
he has the right to exhibit that the same 
demand is inspired by a purely logical 
spirit. But Bradley has not ultimately 
been successful in safeguarding this 
thesis. If contradictions were reconcil- 
able in thought, the demonstration of 
the contradictory character of the world 
of experience ought not to have 
amounted to a characterization of them 
as appearances. So, at the very out- 
set, Bradley gives us* to understand 
that the intellect demands incom- 
patibility of contradictories. But later 
on as he advances, he places, as it were, 
a second criterion of truth, viz. the 
possibility of harmonizing appearances. 
From this it seems that Bradley is an 
anti-intellectualist Hegelian^ if one can 
at all he one in 'spite of one’s hostility 
to intellectualisrn. The thesis of Hegel 
is that contradictories are com- 
patible in character and this com- 


patibility can be intellectually under- 
stood too. Whereas the thesis of 
Bradley is that the contradictories are at 
first sight incompatible, though ulti- 
mately compatible; but this compatibi- 
lity can never be adequately understood 
by intellect. Nevertheless, this compati- 
bility is forced upon us by an intellec- 
tual necessity. It fairly takes one’s 
breath away to understand how an in- 
tellectual demand is incapable of being 
intellectually comprehended. If intellect 
is at all able to solve a riddle, the latter 
must cease to be a riddle. The explana- 
tion of intellect, as well as its demand, 
must be comprehensible. The very fact 
that Bradley asserts, on the one hand, 
that the reconciliation of the contradic- 
tories is based on a general standard 
and yet observes that this is something 
of an intellectual mystery on the other, 
goes to prove that the demand is more 
mystical than intellectual in character. 
Bradley seems to be on very strong 
grounds when he raises a protest against 
the illogical character of Hegelian dialec- 
tic and its reconciliation of contradic- 
tories. But he seems to be returning to 
Hegel when he takes it for granted that 
owing to the same intellectual demand 
he is advancing the doctrine of reconci- 
liation of opposites. Owing to his ori- 
^nal starting point which is diametri- 
cally opposed to Hegel’s, he cannot fully 
share Hegel’s views and introduces the 
doctrine of intellectual incomprehen- 
sibility of such a reconciliation, though 
it is the very height of intellectual spe- 
culation. Either Bradley has to say 
that the reconciliation of contradictories 
is logically comprehensible, or he has to 
say that this is mystical in character. 
Bradley’s effort has been to leave scope 
for both the logical and the mystical 
demands side by side which are, how- 
ever, repellent in character. This vas- 
cillation leads Bradley, as we have 
already seen, to observe that this must 
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be according to a general principle, and 
this may be perhaps factually, and there- 
fore it is as a matter of fact. The very 
fact that Bradley supplements the 
logical *miist be* by a *may be* indi- 
cates that ^rnust be* by itself is not 
strong enough to assert its claim. This 
is not because of any inherent defect in 
the must be, if it were really a must be, 
but its uncertain character, in spite of 
its apparent necessity, is due to the fact 
that it is in conflict with the original 
thesis of Bradley i.e. his original depar- 
ture from Hegel. So if Bradley is at all 
an intellectualist, he is so in spite of his 
anti-intellectualism. And this is ob- 
viously absurd. What Bradley could 
have very legitimately asserted is that 
reality is devoid of all contradictions, yet 
this world of experience, contradictory 
in character, somehow exists as a stand- 
ing challenge to the intellectual demand. 
But he has gone farther, and elevated 
this ‘somehow* of experience into a dia- 
lectical necessity by claiming that the 
world of experience is somehow con- 
sistent with the non-contradictoriness of 
reality. And here he definitely bids 
farewell to his intellectual! sm. The re- 
verse is the case with Shankar a. He 
finds that reality must be non-contra- 
dictory, and yet the world of experience, 
anomalous in character, somehow exists. 
But he does not make the impossible 
effort of transforming this factual 
‘somehow’ into a logical principle. The 
world of experience is there before us, 
though it is ultimately non-existent. 
Shankara does not say that the felt 
existence of the world-appearance can 
be denied on the strength of logic. But 
he does say that consistently with a 
logical principle, ultimate existence 
cannot be ascribed to the world of 
appearance. He illustrates the possi- 
bility of felt existence along with 
ultimate non-existence by illusions, 
hallucinationg and dreams. Thus 


Shankara retains an out-and-out intellec- 
tual attitude, in spite of his recognition 
of the real meaning of Bradley’s ‘some- 
how. But he does not like Bradley 
press the claim of this ‘somehow’ against 
the intellectual demand. But intellect 
is no organ of immediate apprehension. 
It operates mediately and as such the 
suggestion of the possibility of an imme- 
diate apprehension of the intellectually 
constructed scheme of reality is not 
precluded by the same. 

From this the fundamental difference 
between the two systems is quite 
apparent. Bradley is a concrete 
Absolutist, for whom reality is richer 
for all discords ; whereas Shankara is an 
abstract Absolutist who cannot ultimate- 
ly leave scope for any plurality in the 
Absolute. For Bradley pure being is as 
good as pure nothing, whereas to 
Shankara pure being is one and only one 
reality. For Bradley, appearances must 
somehow be real, whereas to Shankara 
they must somehow be unreal. For 
Bradley the demand of thought must 
be transcended, for Shankara the demand 
of thought must be rigorously adhered 
to. Bradley of course gives the impres- 
sion that a knower of the Absolute 
becomes the Absolute and this seems to 
reiterate Shankara. But judged by a 
critical standard the Bradleyan standard 
is loose, because in Bradley being merged 
in the Absolute does not mean total 
negation. It also stands for an affirma- 
tion of what has already been negated. 
To this point we have already referred. 
But Bradley’s concrete Absolutism is 
in the last resort, mystical in character 
and herein it differs from Hegel’s. It is 
customary to read mysticism in Hegel 
as is done by James, Russell and others. 
But, Hegel himself does not, rightly or 
wrongly, give expression to the futility 
of intellect. On the contrary, he is an 
uncompromising champion of intellec- 
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tualism. Bradley could see through the 
hollowness of this Hegelian claim in view 
of Hegel’s alleged logical reconciliation 
of opposites, and at the same time he 
feels the necessity of such a reconcilia- 
tion. This is why he wavers between 
intellectualism and mysticism. As an 
intellectualist he is an opponent of 
Hegel, whereas as an anti-intellectualist 


he is a Hegelian, and the latter is 
Bradley’s ultimate position. In the 
former role, he moves under the guise 
of Shankara, whereas in the latter role 
(which is his true role) he is an out-and- 
out opponent of Shankara. This is why 
his so-called similarity with Shankara 
is not merely misunderstood, but proves 
to be a deceptive snare. 


SUBSTANCE IN SWINBURNE 

By James H. Cousins 


The alleged obscurity of certain 
passages in Robert Browning’s poetry 
has gone the way of similar notions by 
means of which mental inertia has tried 
to save itself the trouble of making 
peace with the unfamiliar. The wonders 
of American and English free verse have 
proved to be of the usual nine>day 
order, or perhaps nine years and a bit. 
The superstition that Swinburne’s 
poetry is all emotional cry with little 
or no poetical wool will shortly go the 
same way, though the drift has not 
yet set in , with tidal emphasis. As 
recently as 1989, in an introduction of 
a new selection of poems by Swinburne, 
Laurence Binyon, an informed critic 
and an admirable if not red-headed 
poet, suggested the possibility of a re- 
action ^against harsh matter and de- 
flated rhythms’ in prevalent English 
poetry, and *a revived enjoyment of 
Swinburne’s clear and confident singing 
voice.’ But the revival would only be 
attentive to Swinburne’s singing, not to 
what his singing said, though Mr. 
Binyon had detected some *hard think- 
ing’ in certain of his poems. *We 
expect from him,’ said Mr. Binyon, 
^no broad and deep humanity, no 
tender intimacies of perception.’ 


And yet some of Swinburne’s poems 
cry out in sympathy with the physical- 
ly, socially and mentally suppressed. 
So hot was he against human wrongs, 
that he aspired towards ‘the perfect 
Republic’ as a means of eliminating the 
restrictions under which humanity in his 
time and place laboured. His poems 
on children, though (perhaps because) 
he was childless, throb with gentle 
humanity. His perception of the real- 
ities of life reappeared through his 
ornate and enthusiastic conception in 
lines and passages that have only to be 
penetrated by understanding to find a 
mind fearlessly addressing itself to the 
problems of life and death, the mind of 
a poet who will not be deluded by half 
truths, 

Who seeks not stars by day, nor light 

And heavy heat of day by night. 

Between Swinburne’s intuition of 
things and his intellectual and emotional 
evaluation of them there is, it is true, a 
very marked lesion due to the impact of 
a dull and ruthless society on a specially 
sensitive temperament and imagination. 
It is, on the surface, possible to charac- 
terize ‘Tristram of Lyonesse’ as a story 
of erotic neuroticism, its only approach 
to the realities of the inner life being 
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its attack on religious belief and prac- 
tice as he saw it in the last half of the 
nineteenth century in England. But one 
has only to read with full attentiveness 
the first paragraph of the Prelude to the 
poem (a single sentence with nothing 
stronger than a semicolon between the 
subject in Jhe first line and the predicate 
in the forty-second) to find an exposition 
of the origin, nature and function of ^e 
cohesive principle in the universe that 
men call love : love that is, as sung in 
the Prelude, the'pefpetual inspiration of 
life, that is within things as well as 
without them, that holds all things to- 
gether, that created all things in the 
universe, that can bind as' well as set 
free, that is source and fulfilment of 
earthly things, that cannot be suppress- 
ed, cannot be slain, that is its own 
justification, that can neither be bought 
nor sold, that exists by its own grace 
in both the desire and the wisdom of 
life. This is certainly of the nature of 
substance. 

As far as I can understand, both from 
experience and study, the operations 
and gradations of the creative poetical 
consciousness, I am convinced tliat such 
a poetical Upanishad in English on love, 
that could be expahde^d into volumes of 
commentary, is a revelation of the real 
poet ; not of his thought, which is 
bound by the Comtist positivism that 
he adopted, but of his free imaginative 
intuition, like the rare emergences of 
the true Francis Thompson out of the‘ 
tlieological clouds that enwrapped his 
genius and to which his genius imparted 
its own golden glow. 

We see the change from exalted vision 
to intellectual formulae in the trough 
that follows the wave of poetical imagi- 
nation in Swinburne’S Prelude to which 
I have referred. The superbly eloquent 
and radiant proclamation of the divine 
origin of love opens thus. — 


Love, that is first and last of all 
things made, 

The light that has the living world 
for shade, 

The spirit that for temporal veil 
has on 

The souls of all men woven in unison, 

One fiery raiment with all lives 
inwrought 

And lights of sunny and starry deed 
and thought. 

And always through new act and 
passion new 

Shines the divine same body and 
beauty through. 

The body spiritual of fire and light 

That is to worldly noon as noon to 
night .... 

And this' and succeeding glorifications of 
love, that are as far above the senti- 
mentalities of the nineteenth century 
as they were above the sensualities of 
the twentieth, are contracted with 
breath-catching suddenness into the 
assertion that such love 

Led these twain to the lifeless life of 
night. 

The descent from the stratosphere of 
the imagination to the ground-level idea 
that knowledge was limited to the 
phenomena of life was so steep that it 
forced the poet to an elaborately 
splendid statement of the philosophy of 
hiunaii futility ended by death; the 
philosophy that, because we cannot see, 
hear or touch the dead, they do not 
exist; that nothing exists beyond physi- 
cal proof — a test that would reduce to 
nonsense both the poet’s affirmations of 
the origin and nature of love, and his 
denial of life beyond death which is 
based on classical and historical persons 
and events that he could not bring to 
his own test. 

Neither Swinburne’s affirmation of 
the superhuman source of love, which, 
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ew (positivist) hypothec, is beyond 
proof, nor his denial of post-mortem 
existence to the human instruments of 
love’s expression and persistence, which 
psychical science, to the credit of the 
cosmos, has disproven, is essential to the 
tragical story of Tristram and Iseult in 
which the occidental mind has found 
pleasure for a number of centuries. 
They are glorious irrelevancies that a 
properly trained tutor in English would 
blue-pencil out of the script of a student. 
They are impartations of Swinburne’s 
own imaginative response to life and 
his intellectual interest in its problems, 
f Among the English poets he embodies 
^a peculiar duality of consciousness, half- 
way between the spiritual affirmation of 
Shelley and the spiritual negation of 
James Thomson, that gleams through 
single lines and takes a stanza to itself 
in a song in ‘Tristram . . . .’ 

O which is elder, night or light, who 
knows ? 

And life or love, which first of these 
twain grows? 

For life is born of love to wail and j 
cry, I 

And love is born of life to heal his woes, I 
And light of night, that day should 
live and die. 

Yet I believe that Swinburne’s ultimate 
attitude to the universe, behind the 
two-eyed external mind, was not 
dualistic but monistic. 

We have a hint in the direction of 
this belief in a comparison of the Pre- 
lude and the introduction to Book IX, 
the final section, of ‘Tristram. . • 

A transcription of the first clause and 
the latter will show the extraordinary 
parallel between it and the first clause 
of the Prelude quoted above. 

Fate, that was born ere spirit and 
flesh were made. 

The Are that fills man’s life with light 

and shade; 


The power beyond all godhead which 
puts on 

All forms of multitudinous unison, 
A raiment of eternal change in- 
wrought 

With shapes and hues more subtly 
spun than thought, 

Where all things old bear fruit of all 
things new. 

And one deep chord throbs all the 
music through. 

The chord of change unchanging, 
shadow and light 

Inseparable as reverberate day and 
night. 

A comparison of the two clauses will 
reveal the curious facts, first, that the 
same terminal rhymes are used, and 
second that the figures of speech are 
similar and follow the same succession. 
But an examination of the lines brings 
out the further challenging fact that, 
within this similarity, a change has 
] taken place in the attributes of fate 
/contrasted with those of love: for the 
' light of love, there is the fire of fate; 
for spirit, power; for souls, forms; for 
deeds and thoughts, shapes and hues; 
for new act and passion, old things 
bearing new ; for divine body and 
beauty, one deep chord ; for noon 
beyond night, inseparable day and 
night. The same parallels in rhyme, 
with the exception of one couplet, and 
of figures and ideas', is maintained 
through the single sentence that, as in 
the Prelude, has the subject in the first 
line and the predicate in the forty- 
second. The change in attributes from 
those of love to those of fate moves 
from invincible creative benevolence to 
equally invincible disinterested doom- 
dealing by fate that 
Leads life through death past sense 
of day and night. 

The attributes of love are, fine, subjec- 
tive, original, single: those of fate are, 
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strong} objective, derived, dual/ The 
two sets belong to the complem^ary 
phases of life, the noumenal that is 
receptive of essentials and creative, the 
phenomenal that is formative, adminis- 
trative and destructive. According to 
the poem, love and fate led Tristram 
and Iseult to the same end; love, ‘to 
the lifeless life of night,* fate, ‘through 
death past sense of day and night.^ 

It would be easy to deflate the figura- 
tive rhetoric of the first terminal by 
pointing out the mutual cancellation of 
the words ‘lifeless life’; and of the 
second by indicating the impossibility 
of drawing a living entity through and 
past the positive terminal, death; but 
this would bo an unpoetical treatment 
of poetry. It would also be possible to 
interpret the first apparent contradic- 
tion as a summary description of a state 
of being that was still a state of being 
though rid of the details that we asso- 
ciate with life; and the second as an 
implied continuation of consciousness, 
as consciousness, on to a supcr-scnsuoiis 
level of being. Both interpretations 
would be unwitting anticipations, that 
would have outraged the normal Swin- 
burne, of findings of a siii)cr- physical 
science that was beginning its life at 
his death. But such interpretation, 
though attractive as literary discovery, 
is not necessary to support the belief 
that Swinburne was fundamentally 
monistic^‘“br"tI!iitariah, in his view of 
life, despite the multiplicity of mental 
and emotional entities in states of 
agreement as well as of disagreement 


that the universe presents to the 
poetical imagination much more acutely 
than it does to the mind of the man of 
affairs. 

That love and fate, as set out in the 
two parallel passages in ‘Tristram . . 
arc the inner and outer aspects of one 
cosmic entity under whose direction 
humanity, to the external eye, appears 
and disappears, is clear. The declara- 
tion that fate ‘is pure of love and clean 
of hate’ is not an assertion of separate- 
ness between love and fate, but of the 
disinter(‘stcdncss of fate without any 
leanings of its own in love for or hate 
against any of the human beings whom 
it conducts on their way under a 
destiny of which it is the agent, not the 
originator. Fate may be older than 
humanity, ‘born ere spirit and flesh 
were made’ : but love is older, and 
younger, than fate, ‘first and last of 
all things made.’ Thai neither love 
nor fate could function without the 
other, or ^dthout humanity, is a clear 
inference. i The putting of them to the 
same work ny the poet, the directing of 
humanity to life and past it (‘From the 
great deep to the great deep’ as Tenny- 
son put it) is not an unobservant dupli- 
cation or an unintelligent re])etitioii at 
the end of two passages on which he 
bestowed meticulous attention in 
rhymes and successive ideas. It is the 
sight of two imaginative eyes that 
focussed themselves to a single super- 
physical vision. I 

{To hr continueJ) 



THE MESSAGE OF 

By Prof. S. N. L. 

(Concluded from 

(!osmo('.onic Theories in the 
Upanishads 

In the Upanishads we come across a 
puzzling variety of cosmogonic theories, 
now postulating one of the elements to 
be the source of all things, now declaring 
the Atman to be that from which all 
things have emanated, and so on. 
Prof. Ranade brings all these theories 
under two main heads, impersonalistic 
and personalistic. ‘Among the im- 
persoiialistic theories’ he tells us, ‘may 
be included the theories which regard 
either or all of the elements as the 
substratum of things, or even such 
abstract conceptions as not-Being, or 
Being, or Life-force as lying at the root 
of all things whatsoever. Among the 
personalistic theories are theories which 
try to account for the origin of creation 
from the Atman or God, and insist in 
various ways cither on the dualistic 
aspect of creation, or the emanatory, or 
even the highly philosophic aspect 
implied in Theism proper.’ Professor 
Ranade* feels quite sure that ‘when the 
Upanishadic Sages regard the elements 
as the source of things, we must take 
them to mean what they say, and not, 
as certain later commentators under the 
spell of their theological idea have done, 
regard those elements as equivalent to 
deities.’ He contends that when the 
Upanishadic passages trace the source 
of things to water (Apah), air (Vftyu) 
or fire (Agni), we have cosmogonic 
speculation similar to that of the ancient 

‘ Vide A Constructive Survey of Upani- 
shadic Philosophy by R. D. Ranade : 
Chap. n. 


THE UPANISHADS 

Shrivastava, M.A. 

the previom issue) 

Greek thinkers, Thales, Anaximenes and 
Heracleitus. Besides water, air, fire, 
we have also in the Upanishads Being 
(Sat), Non-Being (Asat), Prana and the 
Atman postulated as the ultimate source 
of all existents. In face of all these 
varying accounts, it is difficult to say 
which precisely is the Upanishadic theory 
of the origin of the world. It is how- 
ever certain that the Upanishads do take 
the Atman as the First Principle and 
we do find them disparaging materialistic 
and vitalistic accounts of creation in 
face of the theory of the emergence of 
the world out of Atman. The world 
emerges out of the Atman as sparks fly 
from the fire, the threads from the 
spider, or the sound from the flute, or 
as plants shoot out from the earth or 
as hairs grow on the body. According 
to the theory of emanation of the 
Upanishads, the Atman, the Source, 
remains Full as ever and suffers no 
diminution of being even after the world 
in its wholeness is produced therefrom.' 

The Ultimate Reality and the Way 
TO Its Attainment 

If we are asked to point to the core 
of the Upanishadic teachings, a central 
message behind and beneath their 
variegated speculations, we shall have 
to refer to their doctrine of the Atman 
as the ultimate Reality and the mystical 
realization of this Atman as the Goal of 
life. The Atman is the enduring, inner- 
most and ultimate essence of all 
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existence, the Truth, hidden as it were, 
by the external wrappings of physical, 
physiological and psychological prin- 
ciples. In the characteristic style of the 
Kenopanishad Hhe Self must be 
regarded as the ear of ear, as the mind 
of mind, as the speech of speech, as the 
breath of breath, as the eye of eye. 
Those who know the Self thus are 
released from this world and become 
immortal .... That which speech is 
unable to give out, but that which 
itself gives out speech, know that to be 
the ultimate reality, not that which 
people worship in vain. That which the 
mind is unable to think, but which 
thinks the mind, know that to be the 
ultimate reality; that which the eye is 
unable to see, but that which enables 
us to see the eye, know that to be the 
ultimate reality; that which the ear 
does not hear, but that which enables 
us to perceive the ear, that which breath 
is not able to breathe, but that by which 
breath itself is breathed, know that to 
be the final reality.’ 

To know this Atman by direct mystical 
realization is to reach the Goal of life, 
is to go beyond all sorrow, to attain 
absolute sinlessness and transcendental 
freedom. This integral or mystical reali- 
zation of the Atman is the Higher know- 
ledge or Illumination (Parsl Vidya) as 
distinguished from lower knowledge 
(AparS Vidyfi) which is mere intellectual 
erudition howsoever vast or encyclopae- 
dic. Even a knowledge of the Rig-Veda, 
Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Atharva- 
Veda is classed under the latter head, 
Par& Vidy& being nothing else but that 
gnosis or illumination whereby that Im- 
perishable is realized (yay& tadaksharani 
adhigamyate). To let go this life here 
on earth without Self-realization, says 
the Kenopanishad, is to keep in store 
for the future a huge disaster. (If 


Now, how to realize this Atman ? 
Intellectual discussion alone cannot 
lead to living experience. The condi- 
tion sine (jua non of Self-realization is 
absolute good conduct, a snow-white 
purity of heart, and a composed and 
imperturbable disposition of mind. 
‘This Atman cannot be realized by 
intellectual understanding alone,’ says 
the Kathopanishad, ‘unless the man has 
turned his back towards evil conduct, 
unless he has become quiet and com- 
posed. and unless he has curbed the 
turbulent tendencies of the mind.’ The 
Mundaka Upanishad lays down: ‘By 
truthfulness, austerity, proper insight 
and continence, is this Atman realized. 
Thus do sages of purified heart per- 
ceive in their inner being the Bright 
and Effulgent One.’ The story of 
Satyakama Jabala as told in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad accentuates the 
value of truthfulness as the highest 
requisite virtue for an aspirant of 
Truth-realization. Satyakama was the 
son of Jabala, a woman who had led 
a wanton life in her youth. When he 
came of age, he asked his mother from 
whom he was born. The mother 
replied, ‘Oh, my child ! I do not know 
from whom thou art born. Moving 
about wantonly in youth I begot thee; 
I cannot say who thy father is. All that 
I know is that my name is .Tabala and 
your name is Satyakama; so declare 
yourself Satyakama Jabala when 
asked.’ Satyakama approached his 
spiritual teacher for instruction, and 
when asked by the latter his father’s 
name, said straightway what his mother 
had told him. ‘Heigh !’ exclaimed the 
teacher, ‘such words could not have 
come from anyone who was not born 
of a Brahmin. Come on, I shall 
initiate thee, for thou hast not swerved 
from the path of truthfulness.* Moral 
perfection, then, is according to the 
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Upanishadic sages the first requisite in 
the path of Self-realization. 

This emphatic insistence of the 
Upanishads on perfect morality as the 
condition sme qua non of Self-realiza- 
tion should remove the misunderstand- 
ing from the minds of those critics of 
Hinduism who think that it is unethical 
or makes light of morality since it 
envisages the state of perfection as 
beyond good and evil. Of course, 
Hinduism does declare that in the ulti- 
mate state of transcendental freedom 
the ‘moral stress*, as every other kind 
of stress, is transcended; but it lays 
down with equal emphasis that moral- 
ity is necessary to reach the Goal. As 
we must sail along the current in order 
to reach beyond it, so we must follow 
the path of morality to come to the 
state of supermoralism. Furthermore, 
the transcendence of good and evil in 
Hindu thought is clearly distinguish- 
able from the defiance of good and 
e'.'il by the superman in Nietzsche’s 
teachings on the one hand, and on the 
other, from the theory of the jusion 
of good and evil in the fullness of the 
Absolute in the philosophy of Bradley. 

The next step for the aspirant of 
Self-realization is the cultivation of 
inwardness. Without turning the gaze 
inward Self-realization is impossible — 
inward, of course, not to the psycho- 
logical processes of the mind, but 
beyond that to the Atman. ‘Our 
senses have been devised by God’ 
says the Kathopanishad, ‘with a 
tendency to peer outside; so does man 
find it natural to look outwards rather 
than to the indwelling Atman. Rarely 
does a wise man, desirous of immortal- 
ity, restrain his out-going senses, and 
perceive the Atman within.’ Or, as 
the Shvetashvatara Upanishad puts it: 
‘The soul, encased in the body, the 
city with nine gates, delighteth in the 


outer world. The man who would 
live the life of immortality must come 
out of the mazes of attractions and 
distractions in the outer world, must 
cease to be lured by the siren song of 
life, must snap the cobweb of the 
delusion of the senses. 

Next to the cultivation of inward- 
ness, resort to some definite Upasana 
is the third essential requisite for the 
aspirant for Self-realization. In a 
very suggestive passage the Mundaka 
Upanishad says: ‘We should take in 
hand the great weafion, the bow of 
the Upanishads, and fix thereto the 
arrow of the soul sharpened by 
Upasana ; then pulling it with all 
attention, hit the supreme target, the 
imperishable Brahman.’ Identifying 
the quintessence of the Upanishads 
with Pranava or Om, the passage 
continues: ‘Pranava is the bow, the 
self the arrow, and Brahman the point 
to be hit; hit It with undistracted 
attention; like the arrow (going 
straight to the mark), let thy devotion 
(to Brahman) be.’ Amongst the 
Upasanas mentioned in the Upanishads, 
the foremost place is given to the 
meditation on the sacred Mantram Om. 
A passage in the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad says: ‘Making one’s own 
body the lower piece of wood, and the 
Pranava the upper piece of wood, and 
practising churning in the form of 
meditation, one should realize God as 
one would find out something hidden.’ 

I 

While meditating on Om its meaning 
should be clearly borne in mind. Om 
is the verbal symbol of the All, the 
Atman. It represents the entirety of 
conscious experience comprised of 
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Jagrat or the Waking, Swapna or the 
Dream, Sushupti or the Deep Dreamless 
Sleq) and the Turiya or the trans- 
phenomenal experience of the Absolute. 
The first three states are respectively 
represented by the three syllables of 
which Om is comprised viz. 9r, 3 and 
and the fourth syllableless part 
which it is supposed to contain repre- 
sents the last. Swami Vivekananda in 
his Raja Yoga has tellingly argued 
that the word Om is the best and 
most universal symbol of God in so 
far as it is the ultimate generalization 
of all possible sounds. ^The word Om’ 
he writes, ^is composed of three letters 
A, U and M. The first letter A, is the 
root sound, the key-note, and it is 
pronounced without touching any part 
of the tongue or palate; M represents 
the last sound in the series, being pro- 
duced by closing the lips, and in pro- 
nouncing the letter XJ the sound rolls 
from the very root to the end of the 
sounding board of the mouth. Thus 
Om represents the whole phenomena of 
sound production. That being so, it 
must be the natural symbol, the 
matrix of all the various sounds. It 
denotes the whole range and possibility 
of all the words that can be made.’ 

The direct perception of the Atman 
results according to the Upanishads 
from a supreme meditative effort. The 
following verse from the Kathopanishad 
enunciates the general jnodus operandi 
of the meditative discipline required 
for Self-realization: 

‘The wise should merge speech into 
the mind, the mind into intelligence, 
intelligence into Mahat, and finally 
Mahat into the quiescent Atman.’ 
Tfaiat is, we should stop the operations 
of all our faculties by merging the 
function of each outer faculty into the 


m 

inner one that conditions it. We must 
recede inwards from speech, the last 
and outermost manifestation of intelli- 
gence, to the Supreme Intelligence, 
the foundational Consciousness or the 
Atman. In speech all our intelligible 
experience finds expression; all that is 
in any way intelligible to us we 
express in speech, in words. But 
thought precedes speech and is the 
condition of speech. Speech has its 
birth in thought, in the mind. It is 
the inner thought-activity that in out- 
ward manifestation is speech. If there- 
fore thinking is to be intensified, its 
out-going energy in the form of speech 
must be conserved by stopping speech. 
To intensify thought speech must be 
stopped, it is a matter of common 
experience that when we think serious- 
ly we remain silent. Similarly intelli- 
gence precedes and is the condition of 
thought. Thought-knowledge or con- 
ceptual knowledge presupposes a more 
basic intelligence. It is this intelligence 
that expresses and manifests itself in 
thought-forms. This intelligence can 
be intensified if thought-activity is 
stopped. But when the foundational 
Consciousness back of this intelligence 
is itself to be manifested, even this 
veil of intelligence must be removed. 
Speech, mind and the intelligence are 
the corridors through which we must 
pass in order to reach the Inmost 
Shrine, the Atman. The Upanishads 
often reiterate the saying that the 
Atman is concealed in the inmost 
cavity of our being— 
and we are asked to meditate there- 
upon. 

In the Shvetashvatara XJpanishad 
which is comparatively a later Upani- 
shad, the spiritual practice advised takes 
a definite Yogic form. Here are some 
passages from that Upanishad : 
‘Placing the body in a straight pos- 
ture, holding the chest, throat and 
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head erect, and drawing the senses and 
the mind into the heart, the knowing 
one should cross over all the fearful 
streams by means of the raft of 
Brahman. Controlling the senses with 
an effort, and regulating the activities 
in the body, one should breathe out 
through the nostrils when the vital 
activities become gentle. Then the 
knowing one, without being in the least 
distracted, should keep his hold on the 
mind as on the reins attached to restive 
horses. One should perform one’s 
exercises in concentration, resorting to 
caves and such other pure places help- 
ful to its practice — places where the 


ground is level without pebbles, and 
the scenery pleasing to the eyes ; where 
there is no wind, dust, fire, dampness 
and disturbing noises’ (Shve. Up. II. 
8 - 10 ). 

Let me conclude with a verse of the 
same Upanishad: ^Great is the glory 
of the Immanent Soul who is all-per- 
vading, all-knowing, infinite and self- 
luminous. Only those rare few who 
know, undergo the necessary discipline 
and spiritual practices. The wise do, 
indeed, control the activities of the 
intellect, and practise meditation and 
concentration’ (Shve. Up. II. 4). 


(^GURUJGOVIND SINGH, THE MILITARY MYSTIC 

By Tejumal Kalachand Mirchandani, B.A., LL.B. 


He was born in the year 1660 A.D. 
at Patna. When he was a child of nine 
years his father was in jail, and because 
of his refusal to accept Islam, was 
about to be put to death by the 
Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb. Tej 
Bahadur the ninth Sikh Guru, the 
father of Guru Govind Singh then 
transmitted to him the seed spirit, the 
seed light, *the flow of limpid water,’ the 
spirit which was transmitted by Guru 
Nanak to his successor Angad and from 
Guru to Guru. By the outpouring of 
such a spirit, the infusion of splendour 
and the liquid light, Govind Singh was 
immediately transformed from man into 
God. He saw God as He in reality was, 
face to face with his eyes. He realized 
his identity with God and saw the whole 
of the future spread before him. After 
his father’s death he was installed as 
Guru. 

At that time Hindus and Muham- 
madans were fighting with each other. 
Under the Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb, 


inhumanities were perpetrated in the 
name of Islam. Hindus were forcibly 
converted into Islam and were trampled 
under foot if they did not accept it. 
They were excluded from State service 
and holding religious meetings. Their 
temples were destroyed and mosques 
were built in their places. They did 
not enjoy social, political or religious 
freedom. Hindu rajahs also ill-treated 
their subjects. The higher classes of 
Hindus looked down with contempt 
upon the lower classes. The Hindus 
were divided into various warring 
sects, each sect worshipped its own 
God and considered Him superior to 
the Gods of other sects. Pandits indulg- 
ed in idle discussions on the relation- 
ship between God and the universe. 
The followers of the six systems of 
Hindu philosophy and the three schools 
of Dvaitism (dualism), Vishishtadvait- 
ism (qualified non-dualism) and Advait- 
ism (non-dualism) were fighting with 
each other, each advocating the supre- 
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macy of his own system and school 
without realizing that these systems 
and philosophies were different ways of 
looking at the same Truth from different 
points of view. They did not make the 
attempt to see the One and Infinite God 
in their innermost heart with the aid 
of a perfect teacher as enjoined by their 
scriptures and, therefore, they did not 
imderstand the true import of the 
Shastras. The Brahmins had reduced 
religion to mere forms and ceremonies. 
They performed various ceremonies 
and various exercises without thinking 
of obtaining the knowledge of God in 
Truth. They had fallen from the path 
of virtue and were addicted to all sorts 
of sense pleasures. Again, the relatives 
of Guru Govind Singh were divided 
against him on the question of his suc- 
cession. Such was the position in 
which the Guru found himself when he 
was installed at the age of nine years. 
He had to face the odds, destroy the 
existing system of government under 
the mighty Moghul Emperor, bring 
about the liberation of Hindus trodden 
under foot, consolidate all the various 
conflicting sects of Hindus, infuse man- 
ly spirit into them and turn them into 
seer-soldiers and bring about loving 
relationship between Hindus and 
Muhammadans and completely unite 
them. He had to explain to them that 
the cardinal tenets of both the reli- 
gions were the same. He had to defend 
the religion and protect the weak from 
the strong. He had to make men 
virtuous and make them realize their 
identity with God. How was all this 
to be done by a child of nine years? 
How was he to destroy the then exist- 
ing system of government? He found 
no other method except armed resist- 
ance, not for destruction but for protec- 
tion, not as an offensive measure but 
as a defensive measure. He wanted 
the sword to be used as a shield. 


After his father’s death the Guru 
prepared himself for the life of military 
defence and gathered a large number of 
followers and formed a regular army of 
saintly soldiers. The lowly, the des- 
pised confectioners, barbers, dhobis and 
sweepers became members of the mysti- 
cal brotherhood of sage-soldiers. He 
supplied his followers with arms and 
arrows and practised with them atchery 
and musket shooting. His durbar 
became a military camp and religious 
and mystical centre. Days were passed 
in reciting and interpreting the mystical 
hymns of the holy Granth Sahib and 
in the narration of the military exploits 
of heroes like Sri Rama and Sri Krishna 
and in hunting, shooting and other 
military exercises. The Guru got the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas 
and the epics Mahabharata and 
Ramayana translated into easy Hindi. 
For twenty years the Guru trained his 
followers in the above manner. 

When the Guru was thirty years old 
he invited all his Sikhs to attend the 
great Vaishakhi fair at Anandpura. He 
pitched a tent on an open plot and 
ordered a confidential Sikh to go at mid- 
night and tie up five goats in the adjoin- 
ing enclosure. Next morning he drew 
up his sword and asked his Sikhs if 
there was any one among them ready 
to die for him. After some time one 
gave his name. The Guru took him 
within the enclosure. He cut off a 
goat’s head with one stroke of sword. 
The sound was heard by the Sikhs 
outside. The blood passed through the 
drain outside and was seen by every 
Sikh. The Guru showed the dripping 
sword to his Sikhs. The Guru again 
asked them if there was any one else 
among them ready to die for him. In 
this manner he got one by one five 
Sikhs ready to die for him. The Guru 
then said to the Sikhs, ^In the time of 
Guru Nanak there was found only one 
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deserving devotee named Angad, in my 
time there are found five Sikhs totally 
devoted to me. The Guru then caused 
his five devoted Sikhs to stand up. 
After sweetening some holy water he 
stirred it up with the two-edged sword. 
He then repeated over it some sacred 
verses which he had selected for the 
occasion and dissolved in it the divine 
spirit, the Guru then gave each of the 
five a palmfull of Amrita to drink. 
He sprinkled it five times on their head 
and eyes and told them to repeat, ‘Wah 
Guru ji ki Khalsa, Wah Guru ji ki 
Fateh.’ He then embraced each of his 
five Sikhs and fixed his gaze into the 
eyes of each of them in order to give 
each of them that transcendent experi- 
ence of Self where no speech or intelli- 
gence can enter. The eyes of the Guru 
and his five Sikhs met. Heart met 
hearts. The embrace was only a device 
for transmitting the spirit. The Guru 
cast dazzling and penetrating glance 
into them and transmitted the seed 
spirit, the seed light, the pure living 
word, the holy ambrosial nectarcous 
Name, to each of them by some in- 
scrutable and mysterious manner. 
Each of them became one with 
God. Each of them saw the supreme 
Self in his innermost, immaterial, 
luminous, lotus-shaped heart. Each of 
them knew God as He was. Each of 
them realized his identity with God. 
Each of them saw that every thing was 
God and nothing but God and God was 
the sole Reality. Like a bright flash of 
lightning everything became manifest 
to each of them. 

When the Guru had thus administer- 
ed baptism to his five tried Sikhs, he 
fell at their feet and stood up before 
them with clasped hands and begged 
the^n to administer baptism in the same 
way to him as he had administered to 
them. They represented their un- 
worthiness to baptize the great Guru, 


The Guru replied to them, ^As Guru 
Nanak made Angad his Guru so have 
I made you my Guru. You are in my 
Form and I am in your Form. You and 
I are one for ever. There is no 
difference between you and me. He 
who thinketh that there is any difference 
between us erreth.’ According to his 
direction the five Sikhs baptized the 
Guru in the same manner as they were 
baptized. 

This is not merely external baptism 
but microcosmic baptism with holy 
immaterial Light, and with pure imma- 
terial water. 

Several other Sikhs were baptized in 
the same manner. Guru thus estab- 
lished a Khalsa brotherhood of seer- 
soldiers, military mystics and said, *Hc 
in whose innermost heart the Light of 
the perfect One shineth is a pure mem- 
ber of Khalsa.’ ‘Khalsa is the Guru, 
and Guru is the Khalsa.’ The Guru 
then told the Khalsas to wear five 
articles with the initial K., viz. Kesh 
(long hair), Kanga (comb), Kirpan 
(sword), Keech (short trouser), Krab 
(steel bracelet). The Guru then called 
the five Sikhs whom he had baptized, 
Panch Piaras (five friends) or Panch 
Muktas (five liberated ones). Guru 
hsked the Khalsas to lift up the sword 
only in defence of the faith, with God’s 
Name fixed in the innermost heart and 
told them to meditate and love the 
glorious Name continuously with each 
breath, while doing good actions. 

Guru Govind Singh won many 
battles. His success filled the neigh- 
bouring rajahs and the Moghul 
Emperor Aurangzeb, with fear. Many 
Khalsas deserted the Guru, when he 
was at Anandpura. The Hindu rajahs 
and the Moghul Emperor combined and 
their combined army besieged Anand- 
pura where the Guru lived. The Guru 
and his followers had to evacuate the 
dty. The Guru’s two sons were killed 
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in the battle and his remaining two 
sons fled and took refuge in a Brahmin’s 
house. The Brahmin betrayed them 
to the local Muhammadan governor. 
They were asked by the governor on 
penalty of death to embrace Islam. 
But they declined to do so and so they 
were cruelly buried alive under a wall. 

The Emperor Aurangzcb invited Guru 
Govind Singh but he declined the offer 
and wrote him a letter in Persian saying 
that he had no faith in the word or the 
oath of the Emperor. Soon after the 
Emperor died. There was a dispute 
among his sons and Bahadurshah who 
eventually succeeded to the throne 
sought his help. The Emperor Baha- 
durshah had so much confidence in him 
that he placed him at the head of his 
own army. 

The Guru now realized that his 
mission was over. He had consolidated 
the various sects of Hindus into one 
united commimity and brought about 
union between Hindus and Muham- 
madans. He had interpreted pure 
Hinduism to Hindus and pure Islam to 
Muhammadans. He had taught men 
that though the Shariat or Karma 
Kanda of both religions was different 
there was' no difference in the cardinal 
tenets of both religions as he said, ^\llah 
and Alekh are the same, the Purans 
and the Kuran are the same, and they 
are all alike.’ While the Guru reached 
Nanda on the bank of Godavari, he 
was mortally wounded by a Pathan 
assassin. The Pathan was only an out- 
ward instrument. 

The Sikhs went to the Guru to bid 
farewell and asked him who was to 
succeed him as Guru. He said to them 
in reply, ‘O beloved Khalsa, know 
that the Light of the Imperishable God 
ever shineth in your innermost hearts. 
O Khalsa, ever remember the true 
Name. I have entrusted . you to the 
Immortal God. Where there are five 


Sikhs assembled, who abide by the 
Guru’s Word, know that I am in the 
midst of them. Henceforth the Guru 
shall be the Khalsa and the Khalsa the 
Guru. I have infused my spirit into 
the Khalsa, and the holy Granth 
Sahib. O beloved Khalsa, let him 
who desireth to behold Me, obey the 
Granth Sahib. And let him who 
desireth to meet Me, diligently search 
its hynms.’ 

The command of the Granth Sahib 
and its hymns to every Sikh is that he 
should first know God is truth by 
seeing Him in his innermost heart. 
With his eyes, with the aid of a living 
teacher and then love and know God 
and meditate on the living word, the 
Holy name, the metaphysical point in 
his innermost heart continuously with 
every breath, day and night, while 
sitting, sleeping or standing, hear the 
Inner Voice audibly, without any effort 
on his part, till the entire universe dis- 
appeared and God remained as the 
sole Reality. Such a perfect teacher 
transfigures himself into a Being of 
white Divine Light exceeding in many 
degrees the combined light of thousands 
of suns, opens the knot of the heart of 
his disciple, reverses the inverted lotus 
of his heart, opens the tenth gate in his 
nine-gated body, awakens the Kunda- 
lini power in him and either by touch 
or dazzling penetrating glance or some 
other mysterious manner transmits the 
seed spirit, the seed light to the body 
of his disciple and showing him God face 
to face, blends him with God. Without 
seeing God it is not possible to know 
God and without knowing God it is not 
possible to love God and without loving 
God it is not possible to be blended with 
God. Such a vision is not possible with- 
out the aid of a living perfect teacher. 
He who transforms himself from man to 
God with the aid of a living perfect 
teacher, alone obeys the Granth Sahib 
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and can even now meet Guru Govind 
Singh in his inward Form. 

The Guru then bathed and putting on 
new clothes said to his Khalsa, ^Wah 
Guru ji ki Khalsa, Wah Guru ji ki 
Fateh.’ The Guru then breathed his 
last. His body was cremated. While 
Sikhs were mourning a Sikh saw Guru 
Govind Singh with his original body 
with a bow in his hands and an arrow 
fastened to his waist and he had con- 
versation with him. His immortal gold- 
like body, spirit body which can assume 
the same physical body or any physical 
body at will had never died, what was 
cremated was his illusive, mirage like 
body, a mere semblance. 

Guru Govind Singh had composed 
several hymns and prayers which are 
pantheistic and idealistic in nature and 
in which he said, Thou art the Singer, 
Thou art the Dancer, Thou art the 
Trumpet-player.’ ‘Thou art Thine own 
temple. Thou worshippeth Thyself.’ 
‘The Creator projected Himself, His 
creatures assumed endless shapes.’ 
‘God made the extension of the world 
from Himself.’ ‘As from one heap of 
dust several particles of dust fill the air 
and on filling it again blend with the 
dust, as in one stream millions of waves 
are produced, the waves being made of 
water all become water, so from God’s 
form, non-sentient and sentient things 
are manifested and springing from Him 
shall be united in Him again.’ ‘As light 


is blended with darkness and darkness 
with light so all things have sprung 
from God and shall be united in Him.’ 
‘God is indivisible.’ ‘The fourteen 
worlds God made as play and again 
blended them with Himself.’ ‘All men 
are equal. It is through error they 
appear different.’ This view is pan- 
theistic. ‘The world is the play of God. 
God is indivisible and therefore the 
whole of God is in every part. Every- 
thing is God and nothing but God.’ 
Again the Guru says, ‘O God! Thou 
alone art. Thou alone art.’ ‘The world 
is unreal, God alone is real.’ ‘God hath 
no quoit, no mark, no colour, no caste, 
no lineage, no form, no complexion, no 
outline, no costume.’ This is idealism 
which asserts that one God alone 
exists and that there is none and nothing 
besides Him. God is divested of every- 
thing in nature. The universe is a mere 
appearance of God. 

Mystically each of the ten Sikh Gurus 
was the Word incarnate. Therefore 
Guru Govind Singh has said, ‘He who 
believes that the ten Gurus are one is 
a Sikh of mine.’ Guru Govind Singh 
was therefore Word incarnate in flesh, 
the indwelling God in the innermost 
heart of everyone, the mystic Govind, 
the mysterious ‘Me,’ the only Eternal 
servant of God. He still exists in the 
innermost heart of everyone and can be 
seen with these eyes with the help of a 
living Guru. 


‘If a Hindu is not spiritual I do not call him a Hindu. In other countries 
a man may be political first, and then he may have a little religion, but here 
in India the first and the foremost duty of our lives is to be spiritual first, and 
then, if there is time, let other things come.’ 


— Swami Vivekananda 



SWAMl PREMANANDA 


By Brahmachari Shivachaitanya 


Sri Ramakrishna used to say that a 
class of men appear in the world from 
time to time, who spurn all the allure- 
ments of the world, its gold, its power, 
and its honour, and who bend all their 
efforts to the service of men, guiding 
their faltering steps to the door of the 
Divine. Because of the special mani- 
festation of God in them, he would call 
them hhwarakotis. He often referred 
half a dozen among his disciples to this 
class ; and to this select group belonged 
Swami Premananda. Talent and great- 
ness like cream do not always float to the 
top ; oftentimes they lie hidden like gems 
in the dark caves of the sea. And though 
the aroma of this saint of angelic 
beauty and sweetness did not travel 
beyond a small circle of devotees and 
acquaintances, yet he occupies a place 
of great eminence among the children 
of Sii Ramakrishna. 

Swami Premananda was born in 1861 
in the prosperous and picturesque 
village of Antpur, in the district of 
Hooghly, Bengal. His parents came of 
two well-to-do and influential Kayastha 
families' of the village. His father 
Taraprasanna Ghosh was a man of 
piety. He had inherited enough means 
to meet the demands of the family with 
ease and to conduct the daily service of 
the household deity, Sri Lakshmi- 
narayan Jiu. Taraprasanna Ghosh 
was married to Matangini Dasi, 
daughter of Abhoy Chandra Mitra. 
Like her husband, she was also of 
devout dispositions; and the husband 
and the wife formed a happy pair. 

The couple had a daughter and three 
sons. The daughter’s name was 
Krishnabhamini, and the sons were 


called Tulsiram, Baburam, and Santi« 
ram. Of these Baburam came to be 
known in later life as* Swami Premar 
nanda. 

The marriage of Krishnabhamini 
with Balaram Bose of Calcutta brought 
Taraprasanna’s family into close touch 
with Sri Ramakrishna some years later. 
Balaram Bose, who subsequently 
became one of the foremost householder 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, owned a 
big estate. But his interest was more 
in things spiritual than in the temporal 
affairs of life; and he spent most of 
his time in religious practices and 
studies. At his very first meeting with 
Sri Ramakrishna, the latter’s penetrat- 
ing gaze recognized him to be one of 
his inner circle of disciples. Balaram 
paid frequent visits to Sri Ramakrishna. 
Often he would take his wife and 
children with him. One day he took 
his mother-in-law also to Sri Rama- 
krishna. The devoted lady was highly 
pleased with the meeting and felt her- 
self blessed by seeing him. 

Born of pious parents, the boy would 
have a natural slant towards spiritua- 
lity. But blood cannot explain all the 
rich endowments native to the soul of 
young Baburam. A few memories of 
his childhood accidentally preserved 
acquire a great significance in the light 
of later events. Renunciation spoke 
through the broken accents of his child- 
hood. When a mere stripling of a few 
summers, if anybody teased him about 
marriage, he would lisp out his protes- 
tations, ‘Oh, don’t marry me, don’t, 
don’t; I will die then.’ His mates in 
the village school were drawn to this 
young cherub by the invisible tie of 
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affection; they regarded him as their 
near and dear one. At eight years his 
ideal was to lead a life of renunciation 
in a hut shut out from the public view 
by a thick wall of trees, with a fellow 
monk. Later on we shall see how 
correctly his boyish dreams anticipated 
future events. He loved to associate 
with holy men from the period of his 
adolescence. The sight of ascetics on 
the banks of the Ganges drew the 
comely boy to them; and in their com- 
pany he would be unaware of the flight 
of time. 

Passing out of the village school, 
Baburam went to Calcutta for higher 
studies!. After joining the Aryan 
School for some time, he finally entered 
the Shyampukur Branch of the Metro- 
politan Institution. At this time 
Mahendra Nath Gupta, the celebrated 
author of the Gospel of Sri Bnma- 
krishna, happened to be the headmaster 
of the School. He had already come 
in contact with Sri Ramakrishna, and 
he used to visit the latter frequently. 
By another curious coincidence, Rakhal 
(Swami Brahmananda) was also a 
student of the School and read in the 
same class as Baburam. The two boys 
became quickly drawn to each other by 
a hidden tie, and there soon sprang up 
between them an intimate relationship 
which was only deepened with the 
passage of years. About this time 
Rakhal also came under the influence 
of Sri Ramakrishna and began visiting 
Dakshineswar now and then. These 
contacts with M. and Rakhal brought 
to Baburam’s notice the holy persona- 
lity of Sri Ramakrishna and opened up 
opportunities which led to an early 
acquaintance with him. 

Baburam chanced to see Sri Rama- 
krishna for the first time in a Hari 
Sabha at Jorasanko, where the latter 
went to hear the chanting of the 
Bhagavata, though he scarcely knew 


then that he had met Sri Ramakrishna. 
He also heard about the Master from 
his elder brother. The latter told him 
about a monk at Dakshineswar, who, 
like Sri Gouranga, lost all conscious- 
ness of the world while uttering the 
name of God. On being asked if he 
would like to see the Sadhu, he agreed. 
Baburam knew that Rakhal was in the 
habit of visiting Dakshineswar frequent- 
ly. Next day he asked his friend about 
the saint, and it was settled that on 
the following Saturday they should go 
together to sec him. On the appointed 
day, after the school hours, they set 
out by a boat and were joined on the 
way by a friend named Ramdayal 
Chakravarti, who also used to visit 
Ramakrishna. Rakhal enquired of 
Baburam if he would like to stay for 
the night. Baburam thought that they 
were going to a monk who lived in a 
hut, and replied, ‘Will there be accom- 
modation for us?* Rakhal only said, 
‘There may be.* The question of food 
troubled Baburam, and he asked, 
‘What shall we eat at night?* Rakhal 
simply said, ‘We shall manage some- 
how.* 

At sunset they reached the temple 
of Dakshineswar. Baburam was fasci- 
nated with the beauty of the place, 
which looked like a fairyland. They 
entered Sri Ramakrishna’s room, but 
he was not there. Rakhal asked them 
to wait and hurried to the temple. In 
a few minutes he was seen leading 
Ramakrishna by the hand. The Master 
was in a state of God-intoxication, and 
Rakhal was carefully directing his 
staggering footsteps, warning him of 
the high and low places. Reaching his 
room he sat a while on the small bed- 
stead and presently regained normal 
consciousness. He enquired about the 
new comer. Ramdayal introduced 
Baburam. Sri Ramakrishna said, ^Ahf 
you are a relative of Balaraml TBen 
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you are related to us also. What is 
your native place?* 

Baburam : Antpur, sir. 

Sri Ramakrishna : Ah, then I must 
have visited it. Kali and Bhulu of 
JhamapukuT also hail from that place, 
don’t they? 

Baburam : Yes, sir. But how do 
you know them? 

Sri Ramakishna : Why, they are 
sons of Ramaprasad Mitra. When I 
was at Jhamapukur, I used to go fre- 
quently to their house as well as to 
that of Digambar Mitra. 

Saying this Sri Ramakrishna caught 
hold of Baburam’s hand and said, 
*Come closer to the light. Let me see 
your face.’ In the dim light of an 
earthen lamp he carefully scrutinized 
his features. Satisfied with the results 
of the examination, he nodded his head 
in approbation. Next he examined the 
boy’s arms and legs. Finally he said, 
‘Let me see your palm.’ He looked at 
it and placed it upon his own as if to 
weigh it. Then he said, ‘All right, all 
right.’ Turning to Ramdayal he said, 
‘Do you know how Naren is? T heard 
that he was a bit indisposed.’ 

Ramdayal: I hear that he is well. 

Sri Ramakrishna: He has not come 
here for a long time, and I feel a great 
longing to see him. Will you ask him 
to come here one day? You won’t 
forget it? 

Ramdayal: I shall ask him posi- 
tively. 

The night advanced. It was about 
ten o’clock. Ramdayal had brought 
a large quantity of food for Sri Rama- 
krishna who took only a part of it, 
arranging the rest to be distributed 
among the three devotees. Then Sri 
Ramakrishna asked them where they 
preferred to sleep, — in his room or 
outside. Rakhal chose inside, but 
Baburam thought that hisi presence 
might disturb the meditation of the 


saint. So he and jRamdayal preferred 
to sleep outside, though Sri Rama- 
krishna invited them to remain within. 

The two devotees had already fallen 
asleep when they were roused by the 
cry of guards. Presently Sri Rama- 
krishna approached them reeling like a 
drunkard with his cloth under his arms. 
Addressing Ramdayal he said, ‘Hallo, 
are you asleep?’ ‘No, sir,’ was the 
reply. Then Sri Ramakrishna said with 
great eagerness, ‘Please tell him to 
come. I felt as if somebody were 
wringing my heart like this,’ — and he 
twisted his cloth. His every word and 
gesture expressed the unspeakable 
agony of heart at the separation from 
Narendra Nath. ‘What love !’ thought 
Baburam, ‘But how queer that he does 
not respond?’ Sri Ramakrishna pro- 
ceeded a few steps towards his room. 
Then he returned and said to Ram- 
dayal, ‘Then don’t forget to tell him 
about it.’ He repeated these words 
and went back to his bed with stagger- 
ing gait. About an hour after, he 
appeared again and unburdened his 
mind to Ramdayal, ‘Look here, he is 
very pure. I look upon him as the 
manifestation of Narayana, and can’t 
live without him. His absence is 
wringing my heart like this,’ and he 
again twisted his cloth. Then he said 
in bitter anguish, ‘I am being put on 
the rack, as it were, for his sake. Let 
him come here just once.’ The scene 
was repeated at hourly intervals 
throughout the night. 

When Baburam met Sri Ramakrishna 
next morning, he found him quite a 
different man. His face was calm like 
a sea after the storm, no anxiety lined 
his face. He asked Baburam to go 
round the Panchavati. 

As he advanced towards the spot a 
strange sight greeted his eyes. The 
place looked so familiar and known. 
We know how his boyish imagination 
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used to conjure upithe vision of a her- 
mit’s life in future in a secluded spot 
shut out from the public gaze by a 
wall of trees. What was his astonish- 
ment when he found that Panchavati 
tallied exactly with the dreams of his 
boyhood ! How could he have fore- 
shadowed the picture so accurately ? 
He, however, kept this to himself and 
returned to Sri Ramakrishna. In 
response to a question as to how he 
liked the place, he only said it was nice. 
The Master then asked him to visit the 
Kali Temple, which he did. When he 
took leave of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
latter affectionately asked him to come 
again. 

The visit left a deep impression on 
Baburam’s mind. ‘He is an excep- 
tionally good man,’ he thought, ‘and 
dearly loves Naren. But strange that 
Naren does not go to see him.’ The next 
Sunday at eight o’clock he again came 
to Dakshineswar. A few devotees were 
seated before the Master. Sri Rama- 
krishna welcomed him and said, ‘It is 
nice that you have come. Go to the 
Panchavati, where they are having a 
picnic. And Narendra has come. Have 
a talk with him.’ At the Panchavati 
Baburam found Rakhal, who introduced 
him to Narendra and some other young 
devotees of the Master, who had assem- 
bled there. From the first Baburam 
was filled with admiration for Narendra. 
To look at him was to love him. 
Narendra was- talking with his friends. 
Presently he burst into a song, which 
charmed Baburam. With bated breath 
he listened saying to himself, ‘Ah, how 
versatile he is !’ In this way the Master 
helped the future bearers of his message 
to be bound by the intimate ties of love 
and affection. 

This bebame the prelude to a closer 
association with Ramakrishna, whose 
great love and purity and holiness drew 
Baburam nearer and nearer to him as 


days went on. Slowly the knowledge 
began to dawn on Baburam that his 
relation with him was not of this life 
alone, but dated from a remote exist- 
ence. In the personality of Sri Rama- 
krishna he discovered the realization of 
the highest ideals of life, whose vague 
contours fleeted across his mind in the 
dreams and phantasies of his boyhood. 
The indistinct promptings of the young 
heart were clearly articulated in Sri 
Ramakrishna. Before long, he sur- 
rendered himself at his feet for ever. 
The Master took the young disciple 
under the wingsi of his motherly care 
and began to teach the young fledgling 
in a thousand ways to soar to the 
heights of spiritual realization. 

Baburam was just twenty when he 
met Sri Ramakrishna, though he 
appeared to be much younger and very 
handsome. His character was un- 
touched by the least blemish of the 
world. Indeed to the end of his days 
he maintained a childlike innocence and 
was unaware of the common erring ways 
of humanity. Sri Ramakrishna held 
him very high in his estimation. He 
divined his absolute purity and classed 
him among the Nitya Sit^dhas and the 
Ishwarakotis. In a vision he saw 
Baburam as a goddess with a necklace. 
This' gave him an inkling as to the 
personality of this disciple. ‘It is a new 
vessel, and milk can be put into it with- 
out fear of turning,’ — this was what he 
used to say of the boy. He would also 
say, ‘Baburam is pure to his very mar- 
row. No impure thought can ever cross 
his mind and body.’ 

Owing to his absolute purity Baburam 
was deemed a fit attendant for Sri 
Ramakrishna, who liked to have him 
about. The inner group of disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna began to come from 
1881 ; from that time onward they 
began to take personal care of Sri 
Ramakrishna Among them Rakhal 
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and Latu attended on him continuously 
for a fairly long period. After a time 
Rakhal had to be away occasionally, so 
Sri Ramakrishna felt sometimes a 
difficulty with regard to his personal 
care. There were others no doubt, but 
the Master could not bear the touch of 
all in all his moods. So one day he 
said to Baburam, ‘In this my condition, 

1 cannot bear the touch of all. You 
stop here, — then it will be very good.* 
Baburam began to stay there now and 
then, though he did not dare to do so 
permanently expecting trouble from 
home. 

Closer association with the Master 
drove Baburam’s mind inwards. The 
studies became insipid to him, and he 
began to neglect them. About 1883 or 
1884 he appeared in the Entrance 
Examination and failed to get through. 
When Sri Ramakrishna heard about it 
he said, ‘So milch the better; he has 
been released from bonds,’ playing a 
pun on the Bengali expression which 
sounds like the English word ‘pass’ and 
means bondage. Baburam heaved a 
sigh of relief on hearing this. 

The Master did not fail to notice that 
Baburam was neglecting his studies. 
To test the boy’s mind he asked him one 
day, ‘Where are your books? Do you 
not mean to continue your studies ?’ 
And then turning to Mahendra Nath 
Gupta, who was present, he said, ‘He 
wants to have both,’ and added, ‘very 
difficult is the path. What will a 
little knowledge avail? Just imagine 
Vashishtha being seized with grief at 
the loss of his son ! Lakshmana was 
amazed at it and asked Rama the reason. 
Rama replied, “Brother, there is nothing 
to wonder at it. Whoever has knowledge 
has also ignorance. May you go beyond 
both.” ’ ‘I want just that,’ Baburam 
smilingly replied. Sri Ramakrishna said, 
‘Well, is it possible to have that if you 
stick to both? If you want that then 


come away.’ Still smiling Baburam 
replied, ‘You please draw me out.’ 

The Master no doubt wanted that 
Baburam should stay with him perma- 
nently. But he perceived that there 
might be trouble if he insisted on 
Baburam’s doing so, so he passed by 
the topic saying, ‘You arc weak-minded. 
You lack boldness. Just see how junior 
Naren says — “I shall stay here and 
shall never go back.’’ ’ However, Sri 
Ramakrishna’s desire to have Baburam 
with him always and thus to fashion 
his character came to be fulfilled a few 
days later in the following way. 
Baburam’s mother had already become 
a devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. One 
day as she came to see Sri Ramakrishna, 
the latter requested her to leave her son 
with him. The mother was rather 
pleased and gave her ungrudging con- 
sent. She only asked that she might 
have devotion to God and that she might 
never live to suffer the bereavement of 
her children. Her desires were fulfilled. 
From this time on Baburam began to 
live with the Master constantly. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to call him his 
Daradi i.e. the companion of his soul; 
so great was the love the Master bore 
towards him. 

In later years Swami Frcmananda 
would often recount with tenderness the 
Master’s great love for him. ‘Do I love 
you?’ He would say addressing the 
young monks of the Math, ‘No, if I 
had I would have bound you for ever 
to me. Oh, how dearly the Master 
loved us ! We do not even bear a 
hundredth of that love towards you. 
When I would fall asleep while fanning 
him at night, he would take me inside 
his mosquito net and make me sleep on 
his bed. When I would remonstrate 
with him saying that it would be sacri- 
legious for me to use his bed, he would 
reply, “Outside mosquitos will bite you. 
1 shall wake you up when necessary.” ’ 
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The Master would often come to 
Calcutta to see Baburam and feed him 
with his own hands sweets which he had 
brought from Dakshineswar. And often 
the intensity of the Master’s affection 
made him cry out like a child when 
Baburam was away from him in 
Calcutta. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s love and sweet 
words began to mould the pliant soul 
of the young disciple. His life was the 
greatest teacher of all, and he taught 
in strange ways. One night Baburam 
was sleeping in the Master’s room. 
After some time he was awakened by 
the sound of the Master’s steps. Open- 
ing his eyes he found Sri Ramakrishna 
pacing up and down the room in a 
state of trance with his cloth under his 
arms. A feeling of deep abhorrence was 
written in his features. With a face 
flushed with emotion, the Master was 
repeating vehemently, ‘Away with it ! 
Away with it !’ and praying, ‘O Mother, 
don’t give me fame, O don’t Mother !’ 
It appeared to the boy as if the Divine 
Mother was following Sri Ramakrishna 
with a quantity of fame in order to make 
a present of it to him and that Sri 
Ramakrishna was remonstrating with 
her. .The incident impressed the boy so 
profoundly that he conceived an utter- 
most hatred for fame for life. 

The holy life of Sri Ramakrishna 
sharpened the boy’s appetite for religi- 
ous experiences. In Sri Ramakrishna’s 
company he noticed that many went 
into ecstasies while hearing devotional 
songs, and he felt sad that he was denied 
such experiences. He pressed Sri 
Ramakrishna so that he might also 
enjoy such states. At his importunities 
the Master prayed to the Divine Mother 
for his sake, but was told that Baburam 
would have knowledge (Jnana) instead 
of Bhava (ecstasies). This delighted 
the Master. 


One day Hazra* in his characteristic 
way was advising Baburam and some 
other young boys to ask of Sri Rama- 
krishna something tangible in the shape 
of powers, instead of, as was their wont, 
merely living a jolly life with him with 
plenty of good things to eat. Sri Rama- 
krishna, who was near, scented mis- 
chief-making, and calling Baburam to 
his side said, ‘Well, what can you ask? 
Isn’t everything that I have yours al- 
ready? Yes, everything I have earned 
in the shape of realizations is for the 
sake of you all. So get rid of the idea 
of begging, which alienates by creating 
distance. Rather realize your kinship 
to me and gain the key to all that 
treasure.’ In a hundred ways like this 
the Master, like a watchful mother, 
trained the young souls under his care, 
so that they might develop without 
selfishness. 

So passed a few happy years. In 
1885 Sri Ramakrishna fell a victim to 
fatal cancer. At the end of the year 
he was removed to Cossiporc garden for 
facilities of treatment. His protracted 
illness there, till his passing away in 
August 1886, laid the foundation of the 
vast organization that Ramakrishna 
Mission is to-day. Here assembled the 
young devotees of the Master to serve 
him in his illness. Allegiance to the 
common ideal and devotion to the 
Master linked them together in the indis- 
soluble bonds of love. For a time after 
the Master had put aside his vesture of 
flesh, the disciples were separated from 
one another. But the distractions of 
the work-a-day world failed to extin- 
guish the fire of renunciation which was 
burning in their hearts. In a few 
months Narendra Nath (Swami Viveka- 
nanda), to whom Sri Ramakrishna had 
entrusted the care of his flock, brought 

• PratapehaneJra Hazra who used to live 
at Dakshineswar at that time. 
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them together in the Baranagore Monas- 
tery — an old house, almost in ruins, 
rented by Surendra Nath Mitra, one of 
the householder disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

During the Christmas of 1886 Narondra 
Nath took the young band to the ances- 
tral place of Baburam at Antpiir. 
Here they spent about a week in holy 
discourse and intense meditation. The 
imagination of all took fire at Narcn’s 
eloquent portraiture of the glories of a 
life of renunciation, and they decided to 
take up the monk’s bowl. On returning 
to Baranagore, Narendra performed an 
elaborate Viraja IToma and took formal 
initiation into Sannyasa along with 
his brother disciples. Narendra gave 
Baburam the name of Premananda as 
he thought it conformed to the remark 


NOTES AND 

RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

We extract the following from the 
Editorial of the Social Welfare of the 
28th August, 1941. 

^Religious tolerance and the exchange 
of religious thought and practice had 
left little trace of religious antagonism 
between the two sections. Chaitanya 
had Muslim followers. Kabir was the 
apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity. The 
two saints Diyal Bhavan and Jamali 
Sultan were life-long comrades in 
religious life and their tombs in the 
Punjab are still worshipped both by 
Hindus and Muslims. Bawa Father, a 
Pir, was the disciple of a Hindu saint. 
Baba Shahana, a Hindu saint, the 
founder of a sect, was a chela of a 
Muslim Pir. In Gujerat, the Hindu and 
Muslim respected each other’s shrines 
and sometimes took vows at them irres- 


of Sri Ramakrishna that Sri Radha, the 
Goddess of Love, herself was partially 
incarnated in him. Later years were to 
reveal how apt was this monastic cogno- 
men and what great expanses of love 
lay hidden in that quiet personality. 

At Baranagore, the cradle of the 
Mission, the little band ))asscd six years 
of hard austcrilies. On Swumi Rama- 
krishnanaiida’s def)arture to Madras to 
preach the message of the Master there, 
Swami Premananda took up the duties 
of the daily worship of the Master. 
Some time later he left for a pilgrimage 
in North India and returned on the eve 
of the removal of the monastery to 
Bclur. Here again he resumed the 
worship of the Master. 

(To he continued) 


COMMENTS 

pective of the faith for which it was 
reared.’ 

The saintly mystics of Medieval India 
were indeed far-sighted statesmen. 
The so-callcd statesmen of to-day, who 
endeavour to maintain their own power 
by actively creating strife and discord 
among communities, arc bunglers who 
cannot sec beyond their noses. 

THE SPIRITUAL VALUES OF LIFE 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan speaking on 
‘The Purpose of Education’ made the 
following observations : 

‘Education should awaken an indi- 
vidual’s soul and enable him to perceive 
truth in freedom. That is the great 
ideal of education which has come down 
to us. There are many who tell us that 
India should have a particular economic 
system and that we should fit ourselves 
to our social environment. Weil, im- 
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portant as these purposes are, we must 
also possess the power to criticize our 
environment, to find out what is wrong 
with it and to build new forms to 
replace the old if need be. If man is 
to regard himself merely as a political 
or economic being, he will go mad. 
There arc certain values which are im- 
portant, but which are non-existing in 
our political and economic activities. 
Each individual must have the power 
to see visions, to dream dreams, to 
suffer the anguish of his own failure 
and to enjoy truth. The purpose of 
education will be to help us to recognize 
the reality of those invisible and intan- 
gible values' which are outside and 
altogether apart from man’s political 
and economic needs. Man’s nature here 
below is rooted in another and a higher 
reality, and the meaning of Upanayana 
is to awaken man to the fact that this 
higher reality exists, and that this has 
an intimate connection with man’s life 
in the world of space and time. The 
true purpose of education is to teach 
that all of us in common have our roots 
in this higher reality and so are one. 
The aim of education is not merely to 
teach citizenship, not to train people to 
obey the mandates of the State, not to 
enable men and women to earn their 
livelihood. Indispensable as all these 
things are, it is to make us realize that 
we have certain values which ought to 
be cherished and nourished, and what- 
ever might happen to civilization or 
nations, these values which are neither 
national or international, but truly 


universial, will last; and to embody 
these values in our lives is the true 
work of education. This country has 
stood for that ideal of education. If 
the present distractions are to cease, if 
we are to lead the rest of the world to 
a sense of sanity and generosity, it is 
essential for us to recognize that we are 
all members of a community different 
from that which limits us to a particular 
group alone. That is why I believe 
that in spite of our political and eco- 
nomic backwardness, this country has a 
value and a vitality to offer to the whole 
world; India is still producing men like 
the Rishis of old, saviours like Buddha. 
It is such people who are the lords of 
mankind, and who are, so to say, the 
typically ideal members of humanity. 
It is in this country and in this country 
alone that such men have been born and 
reborn, men who have incorporated in 
their lives the true spiritual values of 
life. That is the value which India has 
stood for, and I believe not only in the 
fundamental truth of this value, but I 
also believe in its social efficiency, not 
merely for us, but for the whole world:’ 

In the days of her prosperity, India 
sent spiritual ambassadors to the nations 
of the world bearing her message of the 
higher values of life. In the days of 
her adversity, she has not ceased send- 
ing them. Rabindranath, Vivekananda, 
Gandhi, Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan 
are among India’s ambassadors of the 
Spirit. Any nation can be proud of 
such a galaxy. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


DVARAKA-PATTALA by Binabavi and 
GANGA-VAKYAVALI by Visiivasadevi 
critically edited for the first time with 
Enfflish Introductiun, English Translation of 
some selected portions, Notes, Appendh'cs, 
etc. By Professor Dr. Jatindra Bimal 
C iiAUDHURi, Ph.D. (London). Published by 
the Author from 3, Federation Street, 
Calcutta, Pric 0 Rs, 10 f-. 

The Dvaraka-pattala and Gaiiga-vakyavali 
have been published by Dr. Chaudhuri in his 
well-known series — ‘The Contribution of 
Women to Sanskrit Literature’ — as speci- 
mens of women’s contribution to the 
Puranic and the Smriti Literature. The 
Authoresses, Binabayi and Vishvasadevi, 
flourished in Gujarat and Tirhut respectively 
about 500 years ago. Both the works are 
important contributions to the Religious 
Literature of India, particularly, dealing as 
they do with Dvaraka and the Ganges. 
Further, as they are the works of women, 
they serve as records of their literary acti- 
vities in India of that Age. The scientific 
and scholarly execution of the works by 
Dr. Chaudhuri who is a finished product of 
both the Eastern and the Western training 
ill Research work has greatly enhanced 
their worth. Dr. Chaudhuri’s reputation as 
a leading Oriental scholar and writer is now 
well established and the present volumes too 
justify his unqualified success in the field of 
Oriental Research. Dr. C. 0. Blogden 
rightly remarks in his ‘Foreword’ that 
Dr. Chaudhuri must be congratulated for 
bringing to the notice of the world the 
literary activities of Indian women. We 
too heartily congratulate Dr. Chaudhuri for 
his singularly happy choice in taking up 
boldly for his Research the Contributions of 
women to Sanskrit Literature which were 
hitherto buried in Mss. only and not known 
to exist at all and particularly for his sound 
and excellent editing skill. It must be 
stressed here that Dr. Chaudhuri has traced 
almost cent per cent quotations, about 2,000 
in number, from ninety-nine Sanskrit works, 
some of which are available only in Mss. In 
connection with the personal history of the 
second Authoress, viz. Vishvasadevi who 
was a queen of Mithila, he has added a 
chapter to the History of India in his 
Appendix V under the title 'The Royal 


Family of Mithila’ (pp. 100 - 180 ). He has 
further thrown much light upon the literary 
activities of some of the outstanding 
Smartas who are indebted to the authoress 
of the Ganga-vakyavali, viz. Mitra Mishra’s 
Raghunandana, Vachaspati Mishra, etc. 
(pp. 131 - 136 ). The scholarly notes and 
variant readings appended (pp. 1 - 96 ) are 
most useful to all students of Puranic and 
Smriti Literature who will find Dr. Chau- 
dhiiri’s Appendix I an inexhaustible source 
of information for references and ot^'er 
purposes. 

In the Sanskrit Texts edited, we seldom 
come across elaborate Introductions, dealing 
with the life, date, literary activities of the 
author, subject-matter of the work, etc., 
etc.. Appendices, Indices and so on ; again 
whereas some editors do . not bother about 
amendations at all, others who do fail to 
hit at the right point. Very rarely are 
references traced and variant readings 
noted. In all these respects Dr. Chaudhuri 
has set a new standard. 

He goes deep into all matters he edits 
and the result is that the reader finds the 
Text very easy for him to follow. All the 
relevant problems are solved, critical 
portions explained, references found out, 
wrong readings corrected and very happy 
amendations suggested, date and literary 
activities of the author given, and the 
whole work epitomized for him by the 
editor. 

Similar works are often compared and 
contrasted and merits and demerits of them 
all noted by him. The detailed Contents 
and General Index at the beginning and 
end of each work of Dr. Chaudhuri at once 
lend an insight into its subject-matter and 
intrinsic merit. On the whole, it may be 
said that the major portion of each of Dr. 
Chaudhuri’s works constitutes most original 
Research in English and the rest in English 
and Sanskrit bear throughout stamps of 
superediting skill. We hope that all future 
editors will try to conform to the high 
standard set up by Dr. Chaudhuri. For 
that alone can awaken genuine interest in 
Sanskrit Culture and Learning. 

SRI KRISHNA. By BI. R. Sampat- 
KUMARAN, M.A. Published by G, £, Vatesan 
Sf Co,f Madras. Pp. tOO. Price 1^ is. 
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Sri Krishna is looked upon as God Himself, 
because His personality in its perfection 
and versatility towers high above all the 
other Avataras who have sanctified the soil 
of India. His life has got a universal appeal 
that, by transcending the barriers of time 
and space, has become a perennial source of 
inspiration to the Indian mind through ages. 
He represents the different facets of ideal 
Indian manhood in their completeness. The 
book under review gives within a short com- 
pass an exquisite picture of Sri Krishna ‘as 
the child of innocence and joy, as a youth 


of courage and intrepidity, as a warrior 
and statesman and as a teacher and pro- 
phet.’ It represents the life and teachings 
of the great Avatara, as the author says in 
the preface, by way of an answer to the 
question: ‘What does Sri Krishna mean to 
us— to us in modem India who are neither 
saints nor scholars?’ So the life has been 
depicted in its bearing on the needs and 
problems of modern times and is hoped to 
be read with interest by all. 

Kokileswar Sastri, M.A., vidy^ratna. 


NEWS vVND REPORTS 

PUBNA KUMBU MELA— AN APPEAL 


Puma Kumbh Mela will be held in Prayag 
on the Triveni sands in 1942. The first Snan 
(holy bathing) will take place on the 13lh 
January, the next on the 16th January, the 
third on the 21st January, and the last on 
1st February. During this occasion there 
will be a large concourse of pilgrims. The 
Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Allahabad, 
has decided to open a camp on the Mela 
grounds, for an outdoor Charitable Dispen- 
sary and first, aid^ for the purpose of giving 
medical aid and attention to the assembled 
pilgrims. Con.sidering the large number of 


people who will gather on the occasion from 
all parts of India, \vc are making a special 
appeal to the public to contribute liberally 
so that we may render this medical assist- 
ance on this holy occasion. An expenditure 
of Rs. 1,500 is estimated for the occasion. 
Contributions may be kindly sent to— 

SwAMi Raghavananda, 
Hony. Secretary. 

Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrama, 

Muthiganj, Allahabad. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MlSSIOlf VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY, 
JAMSHEDPUR 


The following is a brief report of the work 
done by the Society during the year 1940. 

A regular feature of the religious activities 
of the Society, during the year, consisted 
in holding classes both in the Society 
premises and in different parts of the town 
every week. Occasional lectures were orga- 
nized with the object of popularizing the 
ideas and ideals lived and preached by Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. The 
birthday anniversaries of the Master and 
roanv of his disciples were celebrated. 

From its very inception the Society has 
been devoting a considerable portion of its 
funds and energy to the educational uplift 


of the masses. It conducts two Libraries 
and Free Reading Rooms which are open to 
the public. There arc 5 Primary Schools 
run by the Society in different parts of the 
town. The number of students, who received 
education in these schools during the year 
was 420. The Students’ Home accommodat- 
ed 9 students, 2 of whom passed the Matri- 
culation Examination of the Patna Univer- 
sity. 

Patients were nursed in their houses and 
in the hospital, and dead bodies were 
cremated whenever required. Firewood was 
supplied for cremation purposes. Occasional 
help in cash and kind was given to stranded 
and indigent people. 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

At the House of Rajendra 


Many devotees have come. The 
Master says at the sight of the 
assemblage : ^It is very good that 
regular prayer is held in the Brahmo 
Samaj, but one should dive deep. 
Little can be gained through mere 
prayer or listening to lectures. One 
should call on Him in order that one 
may get rid of one’s attachment to 
worldly things and acquire pure devo- 
tion to His lotus-feet. 

‘The elephant has teeth — outside as 
well as inside. The tusks outside are 
for beauty, while the teeth inside are 
required in eating. Similarly, it is 
harmful for one’s devotion to have 
hankering for lust and gold in the 
mind. 

‘What does it profit to lecture to 
people? Vultures may soar high, but 
their eyes are always fixed on the 
chamel-pit. A firework shoots up in 
the sky at first, but the next moment 
it falls diown to the ground. 

1 


‘One, who has given up all desires for 
enjoyment, will think of God alone at 
the time of death. Otherwise, one 
cannot but think of such worldly ob- 
jects as wife, children, home, wealth 
and honour. A bird repeats the name 
of Radha-Krishna as a result of long 
practice, but when caught by a cat it 
gives out its natural scream. 

‘So one should practise unceasingly. 
One should devote oneself to singing the 
praise of His name and meditate on 
Him; one should pray, “Free me from 
all cravings for enjoyment and bless me 
that my mind may rest at Thy lotus- 
feet.” 

‘Such people live in the world like a 
maid-servant who performs all her 
duties but thinks all the while of her 
village home. That is to say, they do 
their works with their mind always fixed 
on God. It is inevitable that one living 
a worldly life will he stained with 
worldliness. But 9 re^l ^^votee Uyes in 
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the world like a mud-flsL — ^though living 
in mud it is not soiled by it. 

^Brahman and Shakti are identical. 
One who adores Him as Mother, gains 
love and devotion in no time.’ 

So saying, the Master sings : 

Song : ‘My mind was hovering like a 
kite in the firmament of the 
hallowed feet of Mother 
Shy5ma, 

When came a foul gust of sin and 
struck it down to the earth.* 

Song : ‘O Mother, Yashod5 used to call 
Thee Nilmani and make Thee 
dance ; 

Where hast Thou, O terrible- 
looking Mother, hid that form 
of Thine?’ 

The Master has got up on his feet. 
He dances and sings. The devotees also 
have stood up. 

The Master is going into Samadhi 
again and again. All look at him with 
steadfast eyes and stand like statues. 

Dr. Dukari puts his fingers on the 
eyes of the Master to examine what the 
state of Samadhi is. The devotees are 
very much annoyed at it. 

All resume their seats at the end of 
this wonderful singing and dancing. 
Keshab arrives now with a few Brahmo 
devotees. They bow down to Sri Rama- 
krishna and take their seats. 

Bajendra (to Keshab) : ‘What a 
marvellous dance and music we had !’ 

So saying, Rajendra requests 
Trailokya to sing again. 

Keshab (to Rajendra) : ‘When the 
Master has taken his seat, songs will 
ncT’er be so absorbing.’ 

Songs are going on. Trailokya and 
other Brahmo devotees are singing. 


Song : 

‘O my mind, just take the name<^pf 
Hari, 

And by uttering that name, cross 
the ocean of Samsara. 

In water and land, in the sun and 
moon, in fire and air, resides 
Hari; nay, He permeates the 
whole universe.’ 

Arrangements are being made on the 
first fioor for feeding Sri Ramakrishna 
and the devotees. The Master is still 
sitting in the courtyard, talking to 
Keshab. He went to a photographic 
studio at Radhabazar — the topic of 
conversation is that. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Keshab, with a 
smile) : ‘I have seen to-day how a 
photograph is taken. One thing I 
marked is that a bare glass does not 
receive the impression. The impression 
is caught when the plate is coated with 
silver nitrate. Likewise, mere listening 
to discourses on God is of no avail. 
They are forgotten as soon as they are 
heard. They leave an impression only 
when there is a coating of love and 
devotion on the mind. Otherwise, one 
listens to them but forgets afterwards.’ 

The Master has now come to the first 
fioor. He is conducted to a nice carpet 
seat. 

Shyamasundari Devi, the mother of 
Manomohaii, is serving the meal. 
Manomohan once said, ‘My affectionate 
moth^ prostrated herself before the 
Master and fed him.’ Ram and other 
devotees are present when the Master 
takes his food. 

Keshab and other devotees have sat 
for meal in the verandah in front of the 
room in which Sri Ramakrishna is taking 
food. 

Shailaja Charan Chatterjee, the priest 
of the Shyamasundara Temple at Bechu 
Chatterjee Street, is present to-day. 



THEi ATTAINMENT OF PEACE 

By SwAMi Turiyananda 


Perfect peace belongs to him alone, 
‘who lives devoid of longing, abandon^ 
ing all desires, without the sense of 
“I” and “mine”,’ Gita II. 71, and 
‘As into the ocean — brimful and still — 
flow the waters, even so the Muni into 
whom enter all desires, he, and not 
the desircr of desires, attains to peace.’ 

The more you succeed in banishing 
the thoughts of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, by 
installing the Lord in your heart 
through His grace, the more will you 
attain peace. There is no exception to 
this. The more the idea that He is 
doing everything and that we are pup- 
pets in His hand will be master^ 
through His grace, the more will feel- 
ings of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ disappear; and 
rest and peace will come and cool the 
heart. Panchadashi is mainly devoted 
to Jnana; so it sets out instructions 
in regard to meditation on the Uncondi- 
tioned Self : — But the Lord says in the 
Gita: — 

‘Fix thy mind on Me only, place 
thy intellect in Me: (then) thou shalt 
no doubt live in Me hereafter.’ Gita 
XII. 8. 

‘If even a very wicked person wor- 
ships Me, with devotion to none else, 
he should be regarded as good, for he 
has rightly resolved.* Gita IX. 80. 

Tor, taking refuge in Me, they also 
O son of Pritha, who might be of 
inferior birth — women, Vaishyas, as 
well as Sudras»— even they attain to the 
Supreme Goal.’ Gita IX. 82. 

Can the Supreme Goal be attained 
without Samadhi? That Samadhi can 
be attained without practising the dis- 
ciplines of the Yoga is mentioned in 


the aphorism of the Patanjala Yoga- 
Sutras, which says, ‘Samadhi comes by 
sacrificing all to Isvara.’ II. 45. More- 
over, this is clear also from the 
aphorism, ‘Or by devotion to Isvara’ 
I. 28. The commentator Vyasa makes 
the following comment on this aphor- 
ism: — ‘Isvara being drawn towards 
him by the special kind of devotion 
becomes gracious to him by merely 
wishing attainment. By His merely 
wishing attainment, Samadhi and its 
fruit become speedier of attainment for 
the Yogi.’ (Patanjala Yoga-Sutras, 
Vyasa Bhashya 1. 28). So this is the 
best proof that Samadhi is possible 
even without practising the disciplines 
of Yoga. In this connection the attain- 
ment of the Divine Goal by a certain 
milkmaid on leaving the mortal body, 
which is described in the tenth chapter 
of the Bhagavata, is also to be 
remembered. 

‘Men, always maintaining feelings of 
lust, anger, fear, affection, unity and 
friendliness towards the Lord become 
one with Him.’ 

Is there any difference between ‘be- 
coming one with Him’ and Samadhi? 
The implication is that attitudes and 
means are different; otherwise the 
attainment of the object and its result 
are the same: 

‘The plane which is reached by the 
Jnanins is also reached by the Karma- 
Yogins. Who sees knowledge and per- 
formance of action as one, he sees.’ 
Gita V. 5. 

In the twelfth chapter also the Lord, 
after stating the final truth about 
meditation with or without form, has 
clearly pointed out that meditation 
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with form is easy and pleasant, and 
that He Himself saves the devotee. So 
I don’t see anybody else in whom we 


should take refuge forsaking so com- 
passionate a Master, nor any reason for 
doing so. 


SONNET SEQUENCE TO SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

THE SECOND ECSTASY 
(At the age of Eight) 

Under the sullen sun at their slow pace 

The women walked, and with them was the child, 

The godly Gadadhar, whose songs beguiled 
Their holy hearts and glorified his face. 

He sang, unmindful of hot dust, the grace 
Of Goddess Vishalakshmi, whom they now, 

As pious pilgrims faithful to a vow. 

Would worship at Anur, Her sacred place. 

Along the road, to clapping hands, he danced, 

Until, struck dumb, he stood there deathly stiff, 

And deaf to all their frightened calls, as if 
The sun had felled him or he was entranced. 

Weeping, the women fanned him but there came 
No life to him until they called Her name. 

— ^Dorothy Kruger. 

THE THIRD ECSTASY 
(At the age of Nine) 

His prayer and praise, the first watch of the night. 

So poised the wings of Gadadhar’s young soul 
That when they ash-besmeared him for the role 
Of Mahadev, when he was wood-ash white, 

The soul of him flew to the farthest height, 

And in him there was no one to control 
The limbs to walk, the sweet lips to extol 
The glory of Lord Shiva’s play of Light. 

And thus upon the stage he came, half led. 

Half borne, majestic, calm, and gravely dumb. 

And village folk who quietly had come 
To laud the play, in awe beheld instead 
The bud unfoldment of an Avatar, 

The Great God dancing in their Gadadhar ! 


— Dorothy Kruger. 



INDIAN CULTURE THROUGH THE AGES 


Ancient India lives to-day in the 
secluded hermitages scattered over the 
Himalayas especially near the sources 
of the sacred rivers, the Ganges and the 
Jumna. All over the country, in the 
assemblies of learned pandits and in all 
places where the young are instructed 
in the sacred lore and are trained to 
chant those melodious Vcdic hymns 
that laid the foundations of Aryan 
culture, the echoes of the past approach 
our ears reverberating through distant 
vistas of time. The Taj Mahal and 
other mausoleums, ancient temples that 
have withstocjd the ravages of time, the 
palaces of Rajahs and other sacred and 
secular buildings of the past reveal to 
us some glimpses of the ‘gorgeous East* 
that roused the envy and the cupidity 
of other nations. The glory that was 
Medieval India is also faintly reflected 
in the pageantry associated with temple 
festivals and religious fairs throughout 
the length and breadth of the country 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
and from Dwaraka to .laganiiath Puri. 
Side by side with the ancient and the 
medieval we have our modern cities, 
(juite as crowded as their prototypes of 
the West, dotted here and there with 
smoking chimneys brightened up with 
commercial advertisements and provid- 
ed with cincma-halls and other cheap 
forms of entertainment, the mingled 
noises of which get drowned in the din 
of traffic of the bustling streets. Slum 
dwellings and the pavements that pro- 
vide some sleeping accommodation to 
homeless vagrants arc as much a 
feature of Indian cities as of other cities 
in other parts of the world. 

» * * 

A unique characteristic of Indian 
civilization is that time does not erase 


out the past. Not only the spirit of 
ancient times but the very forms in 
which that spirit expressed itself have 
been carefully preserved by succeeding 
generations. It is not so in other 
countries and among other nations. 
The pyramids of Egypt, the Parthenon 
of Greece and the Colosseum of Rome 
may testify to the past splendour of 
those countries, Greek philosophy and 
Roman laws may be found metamor- 
phosed in the philosophies and legal 
systems of Modern Europe, but the 
descendants of the Greeks and Romans 
do not wear the toga and the tunic and 
the gods worshipped by the ancestors 
do not receive the homage of the des- 
cendants. In India, on the other hand, 
vre meet with a large variety of living 
types bearing the genuine impress of 
the distant past even to the smallest 
detail. If wc visit the west coast of 
South India, we may meet to-day the 
Nambudiri Brahmin belonging to the 
caste that gave birth to the great philo- 
sopher Shankaracharya, discussing the 
same Advaita philosophy and living in 
much the same manner us his ancestors 
did in the days of Shankara. In Delhi 
and in oilier cities' of the north we can 
come across descendants of the 
Moghuls, with sleek paunches and 
dignified gait, pacing the streets un- 
concerned about the hooting of auto- 
mobiles and tlie busy traffic around. 
Up in the Himalayas wc can meet with 
monks belonging to the oldest monastic 
order in the world, living very much 
like their forbears who retired to the 
Himalayan forests' centuries ago. In 
South India wc meet with men of the 
Dravidian race, whose ancestors, the 
historians tell us, carried the seeds of 
civilization to distant countries and 
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were known as Sumerians, Hittites, 
Phoenicians, Minoans, Etruscans, Egyp- 
tians, Numidians, Bereberians, Ibe- 
rians, and Druids.* Walking in the 
streets of London, if we were to be 
accosted by a brown-skinned, black- 
haired Druid, in his quaint costume, 
we will certainly consider the experience 
as something eerie, something superna- 
tural. But in the streets of South 
India we can meet with the cousins of 
the Druids unchanged by the passage 
of centuries. The Minoans and the 
Etruscans became merged in the Greeks 
and the Romans but the Dravidiaiis in 
India have persisted as a distinct racial 
type. The Kolariaiis who peopled this 
country even before the Dravidians are 
yet to be found living in their primitive 
simplicity. 

* «i » 

In an unthinking moment some 
Western scholar has floated the rumour 
that Indians have no historic sense. 
The imputation has persisted because 
‘scientific* histories written in the 
modern style for propaganda purposes 
are not found among the literary 
records left by the ancestors of the 
Indians. This does not mean that 
glorious deeds and movements of 
peoples, wars and conquests and the^ 
fortunes of dynasties have been left un- 
recorded in the literatures of India. 
These as well as the rise and fall of 
religious movements, the joys and sor- 
rows of common people and such other 
material for history are amply recorded 
in the Sanskrit, the Prakrit and the 
vernacular literatures of India. They 
are also found in copper-plate grants 
and stone edicts and the material avail- 
able is so large in extent that the 

* Vide *The Hamitic Indo-Mediterraneaa 
Race' by Fr. H. Hcras in the New Review of 
Calcutta, September, 1041, also Ragozin, 
Vedic India, A. C. Das, Rig~Vedic India and 
H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the 
Near East. 


student of history finds it difficult to 
cope with it. Besides these, as we have 
already pointed out, the ethnic and 
cultural types of the past have not been 
obliterated. The student can sec the 
types and study them at first-hand. 
The cultural history of India is, as it 
were, an open book, the pages of which 
are vibrant with life. Indian civiliza- 
tion has succeeded in harmonizing 
diverse racial and cultural elements and 
producing an organic whole without 
destroying the individuality of the parts. 
Nothing of value has been allowed to 
fade away. The beauty of each part 
has been fully recognized and preserved 
and the sages have found it possible to 
combine them into a whole of inestim- 
able value. The Indian conception of 
Dharma will help us to understand the 
wisdom of the nation-builders of India. 
‘Better is one's own Dharma (though) 
imperfect, than the Dharma of another 
well performed,' says the Gita, thus 
recognizing the diversity of human 
nature and the necessary corollary of 
difference in self-expression. The 
supreme purpose of each individual life 
may be conceived as the highest .self- 
expression possible to it. We arc 
reminded of the quarrel between the 
mountain and the squirrel. Both have 
their place in the grand scheme of 
things. If we merely stop at the out- 
posts only observing the diversity, we 
are apt to mistake the trees for the 
forest and the pigments for the picture. 
We have to go further and comprehend 
the unity amidst the diversity. The 
Dharma of individuals differ, no doubt. 
But all Dharma point to the same ideal 
and lead to the same end. The paths 
are many but they lead to the same 
goal. We shall proceed to see briefly 
how this unity was practically achieved 
and why the diversity of types was 
carefully preserved and maintained. 
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We shall begin by making a rapid 
survey of the outstanding achievements 
of Ancient India. The Vedas which 
form the earliest extant literary record 
of the human race are among the proud 
possessions of the people of Hindusthan. 
To the Hindus they form the fountain- 
head of the religion they profess, but 
to all Indians they constitute the store- 
house of Aryan culture. The Upani- 
shadic sages of India inquired into the 
eternal verities of existence long before 
philosophers and thinkers rose among 
other nations. Their brilliant intuitions 
provided the material for subsequent 
thinkers. The artisans of Mohen-jo 
Daro planned cities and erected brick 
buildings about the time of Noah’s 
^deluge. Very probably the art of 
making wheeled vehicles also originated 
with them. They also studied astro- 
nomy and music. We are told that the 
astronomers of Mohen-jo Daro named 
the constellation Gemini by the Tamil 
word for harp and represented it by the 
symbol of the harp. The two great 
epics of India, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, from the time of their 
composition, ha^'e been exerting a 
living influence upon Indian civilization. 
The ideals of life and character held up 
by the epics are universal, and when 
Indian civilization spread out in 
Medieval times, it was the epics that 
formed the connecting link between the 
mother country and her colonics. The 
epics are also encyclopaedic in scope 
and contain much information concern- 
ing the arts and the sciences known to 
the ancients. From the earliest times 
we see the Aryan mind engaging itself 
pre-eminently in intellectual pursuits 
and evolving the sublime teachings of 
monistic philosophy, which forms the 
cream of Aryan thought. The Dravi- 
dians on the other hand have been busy 
constructing roads and cities and 
building ships which carried the 


merchandise of the country (millen- 
niums before Christ) to distant lands 
in the West and in later times to the 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago. 
Loyalty to a personal God appears to 
be the key-note of Dravidian thought. 
The mutual interaction between these 
two types may be traced from the dawn 
of history to the present day. This! 
interaction has been fruitful and crea- 
tive. It has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a complete and virile culture 
which throughout subsequent ages has 
shown its capacity to receive and 
assimilate cultural influences from 
abroad without in the least endanger- 
ing its own cherished ideals. 

« * * 

The culture that resulted by the 
contact of the ancient Aryans and 
Dravidians is the common Indian 
culture which has become enriched 
subsequently by the influx of alien 
elements. But as we have already 
remarked, its permanent ideals have 
not suffered any appreciable change. 
Vedic thought forms the intellectual 
foundation of this culture. To us in 
India Aryan and Vcdic arc interchange- 
able terms. ‘We stick, in spite of 
Western theories, to that definition of 
the word “Arya,” which we find in our 
sacred books, and which includes only 
the multitude we now call Hindus’ 
(Swami Vivekananda). The Nordic 
races of Europe who speak languages 
connected with Sanskrit are the descen- 
dants of ancestors who worshipped Odin 
and Thor and other strange blood- 
thirsty gods. If there is also ethnic 
affinity between the ancient Aryans of 
India and the ancestors of the Nordic 
races, the separation of the two groups 
must have taken place before the time 
of composition of the Vedas. To the 
student of cultural history Aryan 
cultme means the way of life based 
upon the teachings of the Vedas. In 
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this restricted sense those alone can 
claim to be Aryans, who accept the 
authority of the Vedas; others are out- 
side the pale. Sanskrit was and con- 
tinues to be the common medium of 
cultural intercourse for all India, even 
as Latin was the common language of 
the intellectuals of Medieval Europe. 
The Roman Catholic clergy were the 
custodians of culture of Medieval 
Europe and Latin became the language 
of the Church and, therefore, a holy 
language. Similarly Sanskrit acquired 
a sacred character in India. With the 
exception of Tamil, the vernacular 
literatures of India developed in com- 
paratively recent times. Not only 
religious; and philosophical treatises but 
also poetical compositions and technical 
treatises were written in Sanskrit even 
after the Moghul invasion of India. 
Study of Sanskrit and the acceptance 
of the authority of the Vedas brought 
individuals and groups within the 
Aryan fold and the process has been 
going on through the ages down to the 
present time. Acceptance of the 
authority of the Vedas meant accept- 
ance of the authority of priests who 
were the custodians of the Vedas. 
There have been revolts in the past 
against the priests and ^protestant’ 
sects sprang up as a result of such 
revolts. These sects, however, did not 
break themselves away from the 
common cultural life. The old Aryan 
godsi were there, but the prophet who 
inspired the new sect was elevated 
above the old gods. 

* « « 

^Self-abnegation and harmony were 
the key-notes of the spiritual life of the 
Vedic sages. In fact, this spirit of 
sacrifice, restraint and harmony through 
love, and the desire for the attainment 
of immortality in life, came to be the 
dominant factors of the cultural life 
of the Indo-Aryans from the earliest 


days of the Rig-Veda. No one can 
understand the full significance of the 
spiritual culture of India, both ancient 
and modern, unless he keeps in view 
these predominant trends of the inner 
thought life of the land. One in the 
rntmiji uriity in variety ^ harmony and 
not discord, is the perennial message 
of Vedic India* (Swami Sharvananda 
in The Cultural Heritage of India, 
Vol. I). We now realize the spirit that 
inspired the Vedic sages to preserve 
intact the forms developed by the 
Dravidians and other races whom they 
assimilated and Aryanized. The ideal 
that they set before themselves and 
others who came within their fold was 
spiritual, it aimed at the progressive 
development of the spiritual life until 
the consummation of God-realization 
and the attainment of immortality were 
achieved. From the earliest times the 
sages endeavoured to discover unity 
amidst diversity. Unity should not be 
confused with uniformity. The means 
adopted for the securing of unity were 
non-violent means. For the sages took 
their stand upon the lofty pinnacles of 
Truth which leads to Justice, ^ Freedom 
and respect for humftn personality. 
They were never in a hurry, they per- 
fected the means and gave the aspirants 
' the necessary freedom for growth. 
We who are witnessing the work of 
totalitarian regimes overhauling the 
soeial order by violent legislation can- 
not fully appreciate the spirit behind 
the nation-building activities of the 
Vedic sages. Nevertheless we can be 
convinced of the stability of the founda- 
tion on which they built. We should, 
however, admit the fact that there were 
revolts against the order set up by the 
ancient seers. It behoves us to seek 
for the causes of revolt. Swami 
Vivekananda in his Modern India 
(Complete Works, Vol. IV) admirably 
analyses the causes of the social revolt 
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pointing out that the conflict was 
between priestly power and royal power. 
The rivalry between Vishwamitra and 
Vasishtha foreshadows this conflict. 
The rituals detailed in the Vedas could 
only be performed by hereditary 
priests but the supreme knowledge of 
Brahman, as mentioned in the Upani- 
shads, was also in the possession of the 
Kshatriyas. Emphasis on the superio- 
rity of the knowledge aspect is bound 
to rob priests of the privileges enjoyed 
by them. The Jaina and the Buddha 
revolts took up their stand on Dharma 
conceived as righteousness and the 
moral discipline that led to it. They 
decried Vedic sacrifices, particularly 
those associated with the shedding of 
blood. 

« « « 

Rishabha-deva, the earliest Jain 
teacher, belongs to the remote past. 
Neminatha, a contemporary of Sri 
Krishna, is recognized as the twenty- 
second Tirthankara, and Parswanatha 
as the twenty-third, Vardhamana 
Mahavira the twenty-fourth and the 
last of the Tirthankaras was, according 
to Jaina tradition, born in a royal 
family in the year 599 B.C. Gautama 
Shakya Muni, the Buddha, was also 
born in a royal family. Scholars place 
his date of birth in the year 567 B.C. 
Both these royal prophets have pro- 
foundly influenced the cultural history 
of India. Both denied the authority of 
the Vedas, the efficacy of Vedic rituals 
and the exclusive privileges of Aryan 
priests. But paradoxically, by their 
democratic teachings they spread the 
culture of the Aryans among other races 
and have been instrumental in Aryaniz- 
ing not only the whole of India but also 
countries beyond the border. The 
first wave of Aryanization spread 
southwards with the sage Agastya and 
his followers. This happened in the 
remote past. One of the early Pandyc^ 


kings bore the honorific title ‘Pal-Yago- 
Salai,’ ‘of many sacrificial halls’ and 
another Chola king bore the name 
‘iRajasflyam-vetta,’ ‘he who performed 
the Rajasuya sacrifice.’ This* first wave 
did not very much affect the language 
and the customs of the Tamils. The 
second wave went with the Jain monks, 
who had the patronage of the great 
emperor, Chandragupta Maurya and 
the third with the Buddhist monks, 
who enjoyed the patronage of Asoka, 
beloved of the gods, the grandson of 
Chandragupta. Kanchi became a cul- 
tural centre of the Buddhists and 
Madura of the Jains and the Brahmins. 
All these took place from the third 
century B.C. Subsequently from the 
third to the ninth century A.D., under 
the patronage of the Pallavas, the 
process of Aryanization was very rapid. 
As we have already mentioned the 
monks and the priests who were the 
agents of the cultural transformation 
carried on their work by non-violent 
means. Similar waves of Aryanization 
spread to lands beyond the seas : 
Malay peninsula, Ceylon, Java, Siam, 
Indo-China and China and also to lands 
to the north-west and beyond the 
Himalayas. This cultural conquest 
was a conquest of the heart, carried out 
unostentatiously with no flourish of 
trumpets. 

* « « 

Sankhya and Yoga, Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika, Mimamsa and Vedanta grew 
and developed from the undefined 

philosophical speculations of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads. The Buddhists 

and the Jains gave an impetus to 

secular literature also. Not only Sans- 
krit and Prakrit, but in South India, 
Tamil also received the attention of the 
monks. The fine arts and the sciences 
were also developed. The modern 
man, both in the East and in the West, 
attempts to decry the monastic orders. 
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In doing so, he forgets the valuable 
contribution which the cloistered monk 
has made to the cultural heritage of the 
world. All over the world, the monk 
has been the pioneer of education. 
Nalanda and Takshasila, Kanchi and 
Madura, Vikramasila and Sravana 
Ballagola as also Sridhanya Kataka at 
Amaravati have been the centres from 
which monastic and lay teachers spread 
the light of sacred and secular learning 
amidst eager students who flocked to 
them. Mithila and Benares, and the 
forest-universities in the Himalayas 
preceded these as the centres of 
Brahminical learning. The caves of 
Ajanta and Sittannavasal in the South 
testify to posterity the artistic abilities 
of the medieval monks. Nagarjuna’s 
name is associated with early chemistry 
and medicine. Dignaga carried the 
logical theories developed in the South 
to far off China. When learning was in 
the hands! of monks, it performed its 
legitimate function of refining the mind 
of the student making it a fit receptacle 

for receiving the highest wisdom. 

« « » 

Non-violence and pacifism are certain- 
ly the ornaments of the monk and the 
scholar, for learning and quiet contem- 
plation can be fostered only in a 
peaceful atmosphere. But the Dharma 
of Kshatriyas and warriors is different. 
It is their duty to engage themselves in 
righteous warfare. The Aryan doctrine 
on this point is unambiguously ex- 
pounded by the greatest teacher of 
Hindusthan, the divine author of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. King Akhenatcn of 
Egypt and our own beloved Asoka were 
indeed two of the finest flowers of the 
human race. They idealized kingship 
and endeavoured their best to alleviate 
the sufferings of all fellow-beings. 
Even animals had their loving protec- 
tion. When these god-like kings sat on 
the throne all was well, for their 


character had the beneficent influence 
of subduing the forces of evil. But the 
aftermath of the rule of these philo- 
sopher-kings brought in confusion and 
disaster. Let usi trace the story in 
India and see how the pacifist policy 
of Asoka produced its inevitable results. 
Bactrian Greeks, Parthians, Sakas 
and Kushanas pounced upon the 
country in succession like hungry 
vultures upon a dead carcase and the 
people who had lost the power to 
resist, because of their pacifism under 
the benign Asoka, were robbed, plun- 
dered, massacred and enslaved. After 
about five centuries of confusion the 
true Kshatriya Dharma of Aryan polity 
reasserted itself and the Guptas* rose to 
power and built a mighty empire. 
The Hindu renaissance under the Im- 
perial Guptas assimilated the best 
elements in Buddhism and the arts and 
sciences cultivated by Buddhist monks. 
In the South the Pallava kings and later 
on the Imperial Cholas' became ardent 
patrons of renascent Hinduism and 
helped in the creating of a virile, con- 
quering culture. The Puranas arose in 
this period popularizing the philosophi- 
eal doetrines of the previous epochs and 
consequently the period may be refer- 
red to as the Pauranic age. It 
extended from the third to the eleventh 
centuries. One of the great achieve- 
ments of this age was the Aryanization 
and Hinduization of many who came to 

this country from outside. 

* « # 

Sanskrit poetry and drama flourished 
under the patronage of Hindu sover- 
eigns. Kalidasa, whose immortal 
Shakuntala first attracted the attention 
of the Western world to the rich trea- 
sures of Sanskrit literature, Varaha- 
mihira, the astronomer, Dhanvantari, 
the physician, and six other remark- 
able scholars are referred to as the nine 
gems that adorned the court of Vikra- 
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maditya alias Chandragupta II, whose 
date is fixed by scholars in the early 
part of the fifth century A.D. From 
the earliest times, in addition to 
language, literature, philosophy, reli- 
gion and the fine arts, Indian thinkers 
have been developing mathematics, 
astronomy, the physical and the biologi- 
cal sciences and medicine. Islam 
which carried learning to the West has 
in the opinion of scholars, acted as a 
purveyor not only of the intellectual 
fare provided by Greek thought but 
also of the store given by Indian 
thought. The colourful pageantry 
associated with the ^gorgeous East’ 
was also fully developed during this 
age. It, of course, began in the 
Buddhist age when beautiful temples 
and brilliant festivals took the place of 
the austere simplicity of the Vedic 
sacrificial halls. The story of the jjro- 
gress of Indian culture from the 
eleventh to the eighteenth centuries 
has been briefly told by us in a previous 
issue, under the caption, ^Religious 
Revival in Medieval India.’ 

We come to modern times. The first 
impact with the West gave a shock that 
blurred the vision of India. There was 
a tendency to reject old values and seek 
new ones. But this was only a transi- 
tory phase. For India soon realized 
that imitation could never lead to a 
vigorous national life. On the other 
hand it would lead to decay and death 
and the end of all creativity. Further 
she realized that the ancient wisdom, 
based upon the light of the spirit, had 
a permanent value for all time. All 
leading thinkers of Modern India from 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy downwards took 
the country back to the iVedas and the 
Upanishads, the perennial source of 
Indian thought. The renaissance in 
India found its fulfilment in the lives! 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. The Master 


realized the underlying harmony of all 
religions, the dignity of human persona- 
lity and its essential divinity. He 
stressed the need for freedom in religion 
and gave a new turn to social service 
by pointing out that it was a privilege 
to serve Narayana in the poor and the 
distressed. He emphasized practical 
realization and showed that true values 
were to be found not in mere knowing 
but in being and becoming. The seeds 
sown by the Master fell on fertile 
ground. The chief disciple in his 
numerous speeches and writings ex- 
pounds these teachings and in doing so 
gives* a new commentary to the Upa- 
nishads and the Gita. While not 
rejecting anything of value from the 
old, the new interpretation adds 
immeasurably to the ancient wisdom 
and makes it a way of life both to the 
active man of affairs and the contem- 
plative religious aspirant. We are too 
close to the source to comprehend the 
full significance of the new teaching. 
* * * 

Reality is said to reveal Itself in the 
triune aspects of Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness. There is also a fourth 
aspect, the aspect of Power, not the 
power that enslaves but the power that 
emancipates. The earliest thinkers 
emphasized Truth. With the tool of 
unrelenting logic they sought to anni- 
hilate the veil of ignorance and succeed- 
ed in producing the sublime system of 
thought known as the Advaita philo- 
sophy. The Jains and the Buddhists 
laid emphasis on the aspect of Goodness 
and the moral discipline that led to it. 
The dualistic and qualified non-dualistic 
thinkers' of Medieval India stressed the 
aspect of Beauty and promulgated the 
gospel of loving devotion to a personal 
god, the source of all beauty. The new 
interpretation accepts all the above and 
goes a step further by laying emphasis 
upon the aspect of Power. The pro- 
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phet of the new age sums up his 
message in the one word ^Strength.’ 
With a trumpet voice he calls upon the 
weak, the miserable, and the down- 
trodden of all races', all creeds and all 
sects to stand on their feet and be free. 
Freedom, he tells us, is the watchword 
of the Upanishads, physical freedom, 
mental freedom and above all spiritual 
freedom. Tome up, oh lions, and 
shake off the delusion that you are 
sheep ; you are souls immortal, spirits 
free, blest and eternal ; ye are not 
matter, ye are not bodies ; matter is 


your servant, not you the servant of 
matter,’ thunders out this inspired seer. 
India has heard his clarion call and is 
preparing herself once again for world- 
conquest. The savants of India have 
assimilated all that is good in the new 
learning of the West. They have made 
permanent contributions to the world’s 
store of ideas and are busy working out 
a dynamic Indian culture which has 
already begun to influence the nations 
of the world. 

Mayavati, 

14 October 1941. 


THE POETIC APPROACH TO THE DIVINE 
IN THE VEDAS 

By Dr. A. C. Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 


‘They have called Him Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni. He is the divine 
Suparna, lie is Garutman. The learned 
speak of the One in many ways, as 
they name Him Agni, Yama, Matar- 
ishwan’ (Rigveda 1.164.40). 

The freedom of expressing the One 
in many ways makes a poetic approach 
to the divine possible. For poetry is 
the record of visions of reality and only' 
multiplicity and variety can give a 
scope to visions. Without distinction 
there can be no form. In monotony 
there is no art. A single abstract con- 
cept will satisfy the metaphysical mind 
but provide poor material for poetry. 
A multiplicity of visions as the content 
of experience, a multiplicity of beauti- 
ful forms as the mode of recording them : 
these are what the poet has to deal 
with. Abstract thinking loses its hold 
on his mind, metaphysics recedes to 
th^ background; his spirit glories in a 
thrilling awareness of the highest reality 
in experience and builds noble images 


in language to preserve it in the most 
vital form possible. 

Such indeed is the impression left by 
the Vcdic hymns. They are far from 
metrical versions of preconceived ideas. 
They do not derive their significance 
from philosophical assumptions. They 
arc as spontaneous utterances as any 
poetry can be of what was deepest and 
intensest in the souls of the seers. 
They record the exquisite astonishment 
before the wonder that is the divine. 

‘He is the greatest of all wonders 
heard of,’ says the Rigveda about the 
Deity (I. 1.5). ‘There is no equal to 
Him whose name is great Glory,’ says 
the Yajurveda (Chap. 82.3). ‘No one 
has been born, nor will be born, like 
Thee,’ says another verse in the Rig- 
veda (I. 81.5). 

The divine has been described in 
different terms of splendour throughout 
the Vedas. Fresh names with new 
variety have been used in the succeed- 
ing books. Where the Yajurveda gives 
a list of typical names for the divine, 
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all except one name are new as com- 
pared to the above-quoted verse from 
the Rigveda: 

^That is Agni, That is Aditya, That is 
Vayu, That is Chandramas, That is 
Sukra, That is Brahman, That is Apas, 
That is Prajapati (Lord of Creation)’ 
(Ch. 82.1). 

But this is not the only type of 
variety in terms of which the divine has 
been envisaged. It has been contem- 
plated in different relations to man and 
the universe. 

To the Vedic seer God the Creator is 
Himself a Poet ! The universe is His 
Poem. So says the Atharvaveda: 

‘Behold the poem of God ! It has 
not died, nor docs it grow old’ 
(X.8.82)." 

The term ‘kavi’, poet-creator, has 
very frequently been applied to the 
Deity. He has been called ‘the Poet of 
poets’* (Rig. II. 28.1), ‘the wisest of 
poets’* (Rig. X. 112.9). ‘Thou art a 
poet and hast known the universe 
through poetry,’ says another verse in 
the Rigveda (X. 01.8). 

One of the essential traits of poetry 
is found in the delicate human touches. 
Various tyjies of imagery have been used 
in the Vedas to describe the affectionate 
relationship between the divine and the 
human. Though the divine is variously 
named as Agni, Tndra etc., the relation- 
ship is understood to be the same. 

The Deity has been described ‘as a 
kinsman to a kinsman, as a friend to 
a friend’ (Rig. I. 26.3). He is ‘dear as 
a friend’^ (Rig. VIII. 84.1) an epithet 
reproduced in the Samaveda (e.g. I. 
1.5). It becomes more intimate in ‘dear 
Friend’® (Samaveda I. 4.1); even more 

* Devasya pashya k&vyom na marnara na 
jfryati. 

*Kavim kavln&m. 

’ Vipratamam kavin&m. 

* Mitramiva priyam. 

•Priyam mitram. 
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graceful in ‘a youthful friend’® (Rig. 
VIII. 45.1). ‘We worship Thee,’ says 
the Yajurveda, ‘the beloved Lord 
among the beloved’ (Ch. 23.19).^ He is 
as ‘the lover of maidens, the husband 
of wives’ (Rig. I. 66.4). 

He is spoken of in terms of tender 
family relationship. He is ‘like the 
father to the son’ (Rig. I. 1.9). ‘When 
will you take us, O loving One, as the 
father takes hisi son by both hands?’ 
asks the seer in the Rigveda (I. 88.1). 
‘He is our Father, our Progenitor, our 
Providence,’ says the Rigveda (X. 82.3). 
The Yajurveda gives a variant of it in 
‘He is our Friend, our Progenitor, our 
Providence’ (32.10). In Atharvaveda it 
is, ‘He is our Father, Progenitor, 
Friend’ (II.1.3). ‘Thou art our Father, 
our Brother, our Friend,’ says a verse 
in Samaveda (IT. 9.2.11). ‘He diffuses 
happiness like a son,’ says another verse 
in the Rigveda (I. 89.10). 

The female idea of the divinity has 
also been well developed. The Rigveda 
speaks of the Mother who has borne 
the universe (VI. 50.7). She feeds up 
with divine wisdom as the mother her 
babe with breast milk (Rig. T. 164.49). 
‘(In purity) the Deity resembles an 
irreproachable and beloved wife’ (Rig. 
T. 73.3). ‘He is an ornament to all like 
a woman in a dwelling’ (Rig. I. 68.8). 

The Rigveda calls the divine in one 
verse as Father, as Mother, as Son (I. 
89.10). Elsewhere He is described as 
‘the Fatherliest of Fathers’ (pitritama 
pitrinam, Rig. IV. 17.17); ‘the Mother- 
best’ (matritama) (Rig. VI. 50.7); ‘the 
Manliest of Men’ (nritama nrinam, Rig. 
T. 77.4). 

More poetic still is the idea of the 
Deity as a guest. In the Aryan house- 
hold the guest occupied a particularly 
honourable position. He was* an object 

•Yuv& Sakha. 

' Priyan&m tva priyapatim havdmahe. 
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of most tender care and delicate 
hospitalities. The metaphor of the 
guest has been frequently used. *He is 
the most endeared Guest,’ says the 
Rigveda (VIII. 84.1). The Samaveda 
repeats the graceful expression. The 
Samaveda also describes Him as ^the 
Guest of the people’ (1.7.5). By being 
called a Guest, the Deity is, as it were, 
taken outside the sphere of rituals and 
placed into a simple human relation 
with the masses of the people. The 
Yajurveda puts the idea into beautiful 
lines: 

He is the Deity among all the 
receivers of oblation; 

He is a Guest among all men 
(Ch. 38.16). 

The divinity has been spoken of in 
terms of heroism and power. He is ‘a 
Conqueror;’ He is ‘the Unconquered’ 
(Rig. I. 11.2). He is a Monarch (Sam. 
1.7.5), a Self-ruler (Rig. VIII. 66.6). 

He is also the Supreme Being: ‘the 
Eternal Creator’ (Rig. I. 72.1) and ‘the 
One Lord of Creation’ (Rig. X. 121.1): 

‘Through fear of Him the stable 
mountains are still; Through dread 
of His appearance heaven and earth 
tremble’ (Rig. I. 61.14). 

But He is also the Protector of the 
universe (Rig. II. 27.4), the Asylum of 
all men (Rig. I. 129.11). He is the 
source of strength and life and immor- 
tality : 

Whom shall we worship with our 
oblations ? 

Him who is the giver of life and 
vigour; 

Whom the world adores, the shining 
Ones obey, 

Whose shadow is immortality, from 
whom is death 

(Rig. X. 121.2). 

These noble lines are reproduced in the 
Yajur and Atharva Vedas too. 


^ He is the immanental Power in the 
collective life of men and Nature. He 
is ‘the Leader of nations’ (Rig. X. 
112.9). He is the vast Being in whom 
the world of man has found embodi- 
ment: ‘the thousand-headed Person’ of 
whom ‘the man of learning was the 
mouth, the man of battle the arms, 
the man of trade the thighs, and the 
working man the feet’ (Rig. X. 
90.1,12). 

He is immanent in the stupendous 
phenomenon of the moving universe. 
In the perspective of time He with the 
changing seasons represents a grand 
libation : 

‘Spring was its djya (sacrificial 
butter). Summer its fuel. Autumn 
its havi (sacrificial butter of another 
kind)’ (Rig. X, 90.6), 

Out of the sacrifice came the revela- 
tion of supreme wisdom: 

‘From the oblation were born the Rik 
and the Saman; verses were born 
from that ; from that was the 
Yajur born’ (Rig. X. 90.9). 

In the perspective of space, He is the 
source of all splendour. 

‘From His mind was born the Moon; 
from His eyes tlie Sun; from His 
mouth Indra and Agni; from His 
breath Vayii’ (Rig. X. 90.13). 

He is the grand embodiment of the 
universe : 

‘In His navel was the firmament; in 
His' head the sky; from His feet 
was the earth; the directions from 
His ears; and so were the worlds 
created’ (Rig. X. 90.14). 

But He is also transcendent, beyond 
all phenomena. The sage in the Yajur- 
veda declares: 

‘I have known that great Being who 
is like the sun beyond darkness. 
By knowing Him one obtains im- 
mortality. There is no other way 
to go’ (31.18). 
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From this sublimity the Vedas also 
bring the divine to the familiar world 
of man. His presence surrounds our 
life. 

^He is eastward, He is westward; 
He is northward, He is southward.’ 
(Rig. X. 86.14). 

He is in all things ; transcendental- 
immanental : 

^Pervading the beings, pervading the 
worlds, pervading the different 
directions, He surrounded the Self 
by the Self’ (Yajur. 31.11). 

But in a detailed sense He is not only 
in Man, but in all sorts of men: The 
Atharva Veda addresses the supreme 
Being (Brahman) as follows: 

*Thou art Man, Thou art Woman; 
Thou art Boy, Thou art Maiden; 
Thou art the old One, tottering on 
the stick* (X. 8.27). 

Here we are brought to the heart of 
Aryan culture, where the dividing line 
between the hiiitc and the infinite, the 
human and the divine is withdrawn. 
And nowhere is poetry richer in its con- 
tent than when dealing with such 
themes. 

The Vedas fully represent another 
typically Aryan trait: the quest of the 
unknown. Frequently the poetic visions 
arc interspersed with obstinate ques- 
tionings of the soul regarding the ulti- 
mate nature of reality. In the follow- 
ing verse of the Rigveda the poetic 
wonder merges into a philosophical 
investigation : 

‘Ignorant, I inquire of sages who 
know. . . . What is the One alone 
who has upheld these six spheres 
in the form of the Unborn ?’ 
(I. 164.6). 

The Vedas claim their title (Veda= 
knowledge) by finding an answer to this 
question. In fact, in the last analysis 
poetry is little thought of in relation to 


that knowledge. ‘What are the verses 
worth to him,’ says the Rigveda, ‘who 
has not known the Eternal Being?’ 
(I. 164.89). 

But this knowledge is understood 
to belong to a spiritual experience and 
cannot be reduced to a clear-cut 
formula. The mind is left with an 
inscrutable mystery (Rig. I. 152.5). 
But the spirit of man finds in this 
mystery the supreme fact of its experi- 
ence and the supreme poetry. Therein 
lies the final realization, the highest 
goal of its adventure. 

And it is in that Mystery that the 
Vedic seer has found the rallying point 
of the universe. So says the Yajur- 
veda: 

The Seer beholds That Which is 
mysterious. 

Wherein the universe becomes one 
nest; 

In That all this attains complete 
harmony** 

(Ch. 82.8). 

It is not often in world literature that 
one may come across such bold ideal- 
ism, so poetically expressed. 

So the Vedic sages saw their visions 
and built lofty verses, celebrating the 
One in many terms. 

‘The Deity who is One the wise poets 
contemplate in many forms through 
their words* (Rig. X. 114.5). 

The words of the Vedas, being true 
to noble poetic visions, did not create 
division or schism in respect of the 
divine idea. The worshippers inter- 
changed the names of the Deity wor- 
shipped with such untroubled ease that 
readers, accustomed to the conception 
of a jealous personal divinity, find some- 
thing unusually perplexing here. But 

‘ The Atharvaveda, while reproducing the 
first two lines, changes the ‘one nest’ (eka- 
nidam) into the more philosophical ‘one 
form’ (eka-rupam) (Ath. II. 1.1). 
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if the world could return to the same 
poetic attitude and could call the divine 
by all the different names invented by 
different religions in the different 
languages with the same untroubled 


facility, then religion would find a new 
plane on which to live unaffected by 
sectarianism which substitutes a blind 
zeal for the radiant poetic sense of 
reality. 


SUBSTANCE IN SWINBURNE 

By James H. Cousins 
(Concluded from the previous issue) 


i It has been recorded that Swinburne’s 
I favourite among his own poems was 
^/‘Hertha,’ and that it was a deliberate 
statement of the humanistic idealism, 
the divinity of humanity, that he 
reached after his phases of sensuous- 
ness and reaction against it, and of 
castigation of the crudely material con- 
ception of the Spirit of the Universe. 
In the now far-off end of the nineteenth 
century, whose decadence students of 
poetry in my time in Dublin tried to 
mask under the apparently respectable 
term fin de siecle; when those who did 
not read Swinburne were regarded as 
literary barbarians; when the new 
electric tramcars moved to the lilt of 
‘the hounds of spring’ and the country 
in summer was full of the ‘lisp of leaves 
and ripple of rain,’ when an Episcopal, 
curate to whom I lent a copy of ‘Poems 
and Ballads’ got Swinburne on the 
brain and had to be pleaded with to 
keep his sermons to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and plain prose — found my- 
self feeling towards ‘Hertha’ as> Yeats 
did towards ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ 
esteeming it not only a poem but a 
scripture, as full of preach able texts as 
‘Hamlet’ to the man who heard it for 
the first time and said it was full of 
quotations. Readings of ‘Hertha’ at 
intervals in the forty yearsi between 
then and now have not reduced my 
young estimate of the poem. Rather 


has my growing understanding of life 
and history and its exposition by the 
oriental mind given me a deeper insight 
into the philosophical content of 
‘Hertha’ and the intuitive imagination 
from which it descended into the limita- 
tions and inevitable contraries of 
expression. 

The poem, an elaboration of the 
Teutonic mythological conception of 
the Earth Goddess, puts the substance 
of Swinburne’s higher mind — the region 
of his consciousness that responded to 
the vast generalities of human life and 
its cosmic environment, as distinct from 
his lower mind that reacted to local 
details and sometimes,, went wrong in 
its reactions — into an undisturbed and 
fairly succinct presentation ; and is 
therefore useful to those students of 
poetry who, unlike myself, prefer direct 
statement to broken and veiled indica- 
tions that have to be pieced together 
and clarified in order that the reality 
and totality of a poet’s central response 
to the universe may be reached. 

Perhaps* the most obvious feature of 
‘Hertha’ is its list of opposites and com- 
plementaries that Swinburne attributes 
to the Goddess, such as : 

I am that which unloves me and 
loves ; I am stricken, and I am the 
blow. 

I the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss. . • • 
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The search, the sought, and the 
seeker, the soul and the body that 

IS* • • • 

‘the grain and the furrow,’ the ploughed 
sod and the ploughshare, ‘the deed and 
the doer,’ ‘the seed and the sower.’ 
These imaginative antitheses eall to 
memory Emerson’s paraphrase of the\ 
Vedic conception of the Creative Being I 
of the universe in his poem ‘Brahma,’/ 
especially the stanza — 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The identification here of the Universal 
Soul with that which denies or doubts 
it, is in marked contrast to the Catholic 
dualism sung by Aubrey dc Verc in his 
‘May Carols,’ in which he secs the 
human being turn away from the Voice 
of God only to realize that 

Thy love outstrips me on the way : 

From Thee, O God ! 1 fly to Thee. 
The futility of the human entity’s 
attempt to free itself from the enfolding 
Universal Being was elaborated later j 
by Francis Thompson in ‘The Hound 1 
ot ITcaven but, like de Vere, he could \ 
not free himself from the imposed ' 
doelrinal limitation that kept the 
human item apart from the cosmic 
totality, a doctrine that stands in oppo- 
sition to the Biblical declaration of the 
omnipresence of God. 

The common point in ‘Brahma’ and 
‘Hcrtha’ is their enunciation of the 
monistic-cum-subjective view of things; 
that is, the acceptance of the plain fact 
that, to the human consciousness, 
nothing has any reality save that which 
comes within its own field and conforms 
to its own nature, contents and condi- 
tions. In the course of the individual 
life, experiences are gained, understand- 
ing is increased, reactions* and judge- 


ments are quickened and assured; and 
with these extensions comes the 
inference of incalculable materials of 
life in an inferred universe beyond the 
horizon of individual consciousness, and 
of incalculable possibilities* of expansion 
towards assimilation of such inferred 
materials. That such an extra-con- 
scious, or supra-conscious, universe is 
pressing on the individual consciousness 
from all directions at all times is axio- 
matic in the subjective view of life. 
That this pressure is the cause of the 
inherent human tendency towards 
expansion of life in various directions is 
equally axiomatic and the root of 
subjective optimism. But at any stage 
in the history of individual expansion, 
nothing exists to the individual con- 
sciousness that has not been translated 
into its own terms. And on the misty 
verge between the attained and the 
inferred attainable, the individual 
consciousness is held in a state of 
poise between the pull towards expan- 
sion and the tendency to fixation that 
is inherent in attainment; and in those 
who respond with special delicacy and 
alacrity to the pull of the larger life, 
there is the natural yet perilous possi- 
bility of mistaking the repercussions of 
aspiration, in visions and voices, as 
authentic objective intimations from 
the life beyond that of the individual, 
whose existence, as the result of fre- 
quent expansion of experience and 
enlarged inference, has become a con- 
viction and the source of individual and 
organized claims to revelation and the 
possession of truth. That such intima- 
tions may, cn hypothesis be authentic 
cannot be denied: that they may not 
be authentic is, ex hypothesis a possi- 
bility that cannot be ignored; and 
between these two contours on the hill- 
side of consciousness are all stages 
between innocent self-delusion and 
veritable seership. 
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Looking at ^Hertha’ with these 
matters in mind, we observe in the 
poem a clear declaration of her nature 
as the source and soul of all manifested 
life. Five centuries before Christ, 
Laotzc in China wrote: 

Before the heaven and earth were 
formed, there was a secret and form- 
less something, self-existent and 
changeless, moving without rest, 
which may be the Mother of the 
Universe. Not knowing her name, I 
call her Tao, the Universal Process. 

Swinburne, in the withering nineteenth 
century after Christ, called her ‘Hertha.* 

I am that which began. 

Out of me the years roll; 

Out of me God and man; 

1 am equal and whole; 

God changes and man, and the form of 
them bodily: 

] am the soul. 

Reading this opening declaration of 
cosmic beginnings, we may at once rid 
the poet of any mythological respon- 
sibility, and regard ‘Hertha* as his own 
re-creation of the imiverse in the figura- 
tive terms that poetry, as' distinct from 
philosophy, uses. The ‘Goddess* that 
he has in his imagination is no personi- 
fication of the Mother Earth, of whom 
Rabindranath Tagore sang: 

From your breast you have fed us 
with life but not with immortality. 
She is, to Swinburne, more primitive 
than primordial substance. She is not 
even the Process of Taoism. She is 
that conceivable stage of the Universal 
life out of which Process emerges. 
Process that out of itself and its infinite- 
ly varied though affined constituents 
creates the infinitely varied forms of 
life, from the highest, that man has 
called Gods and Goddesses, to man him- 
‘'elf, rather, man and woman, as the 
poem has it; from the starry firmament 
to the ‘dust which 19 God,’ These, 


being in the realm of form, will ulti- 
mately change; but She from whom 
they have come forth remains : ‘Before 
God was I ‘I am the soul.’ In 

Upanishadic thought she is called 
Parabrahman, the universal Soul 
beyond manifestation. Bergson glimps- 
ed her as creative evolution. 

The relation of the Cosmic Mother to 
humanity is declared to be that of 
essential identity. 

Before ever land was. 

Before ever the sea, . . . 

I was, and thy soul was in me. 

But the identity is not that of a frag- 
ment with a total: it is a much more 
profound and subtle relationship, a 
relationship not of form but of essence, 
of the divinely human and the humanly 
divine. Despite human ignorance or 
denial of this relationship, it remains. 

But what thing dost thou now. 
Looking Godward to cry, 

‘I am I, thou art thou, 

I am low, thou art high?’ 

/ am thoUy whom thou seekest to find 
him; find thou but thyself, Lhou 
art Z. 

This is the proclama^^ion of the inner 
status of humanity. The stanza just 
transcribed (italics mine) recognizes the 
defect of humanity from what Swin- 
burne declares to be its real nature. 
But he had reached a new level in his 
developing thought, and, in the guise 
of ‘Hertha,’ turns prophet. 

I that saw where ye trod 
The dim paths of the night 
Set the shadow called God 
In your skies to give light ; 

But the morning of manhood is 
risen, and the shadowless soul is 
in sight. 

It may be that the soul of Europe, half 
a century and more since Swinburne’s 
prophecy, is no nearer the shadowless- 
uess that he glimpsed in imagination 
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than the Italy of Mussolini is to the 
ideal republic that Swinburne hoped 
she would become. Yet it would be 
far from the truth to hold these appa< 
rent contradictions as other than inevit- 
able stages on the way from darkness 
to light, sags in the ascending spiral of 
the human soul, and to regard his 
glimpse as untrue. True prophecy, 
which is of the receptive and creative 
imagination, is not a foretelling of 
events, which is of the calculating 
mind; but an intuiting of conditions 
whose fulfilment brings an end that is 
not a terminal fabricated out of the 
sticks and stones of itself, but that for- 
ever awaits it in the world of spiritual 
realities. To the veritable prophet ‘the 
shadowless soul’ is always ‘in sight’ for 
it is within himself and herself, where 
‘the kingdom of heaven’ has been 
established since ‘Hertha’ began her 
‘process’ of manifestation. 

This shadowlcssness of the human 
soul will naturally be a dark saying to 
the soul in shadow. Yet, by the very 
nature of things as expressions of the 
Cosmic Soul which is ‘Hertha,’ the 
shadow on the human soul cannot be 
total eclipse; it can only be at its deep- 
est penumbral. The proclamation to 
humanity that, before the beginning of 
things, ‘thy soul was in me,’ is rounded 
out and completed in the further pro- 
clamation, 

I am in thee to save thee 

As my soul in thee saith. . . . 

and if we read these two lines with full 
mind, we shall see the double implica- 
tion that the impartation of the Cosmic 
Soul to the individual soul has the 
purpose of recalling the latter from the 
outer world to the inner; and that the 
purpose is met by the share of the 
Cosmic voice that is inherent in the 
fragment as in the whole. The redemp- 
tive impulse is inescapable. The 


response to it has numerous varied 
restrictions from the conditions natural 
to time, which perpetually emanates 
from ‘Hertha,’ and space, in which 
She is perpetually involved. Experi- 
ence will compel adjustments towards 
the harmonizing of the human voice, 
in solo and in chorus, with the voice of 
the Universal Being. Such adjust- 
ments are being made and anticipated 
to-day (1941) in the relatively free 
countries' of the world as a result of the 
war. English newspapers are saying, 
as a consolation for suffering, that if 
this or that reform in human relation- 
ships is established as a necessity in 
time of war and a probable fosterer of 
peace, the war will have been worth it 
-—an illuminating admission of the dull- 
ness of response to the ideal in the mass 
of humanity in normal circumstances. 
L-it is true that all but a handful of 
mankind thrill spontaneously to the 
‘vision splendid’; that destruction is a 
keener stimulant than construction; 
that schemes for a ‘New World Order,’ 
however necessary and reasonable they 

may appear to be, are forced into 

consciousness by the war, andTcI^eTid' 
for tHSr fulfifmeliit primarily on the 
merely physical contingency of who 
‘wins’ the war. It is equally true that 
not even Swinburne’s eloquence through 
the mask of ‘Hertha’ will have any 
effect on general human conduct and 
conditions. The readers of the poem 
are few, and from the sympathies of 
these it is remote, as Mr. Binyon says; 
and even in the few who read Swin- 
burne with some degree of literary 
interest, there is, as in Mr. Binyon him- 
self, the untenable superstition that the 
poet’s work, as already quoted, has ‘no 
broad and deep humanity,’ when all 
through his poems, and climactically in 
‘Hertha,’ there is a vision of human 
possibility, nay of human destiny, that, 
next to Shelley’s, is the highest in 
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English poetry, and kin to the age-long 
vision of India. 

The fact is that no statement of the 
mind, however it may appeal to the 
clear-minded few as a true statement of 
prevailing conditions and an elTicacious 
prescription for their amending, can 
become as epidemic as the social, 
economic or other disease that it is 
intended to combat. Humanity in the 
mass is not interested in schemes for 
its ideal improvement, and can hardly 
be expected to be so while realistic 
necessity is so obvious and insistent; 
but it has hands and mouth outstretched 
and open for any and every offer of 
self-gratification, and it will change its 
ground as migratory birds do, for 
worms and weather, not from any 
aesthctical desire for change of scenery. 
The ideal scheme, even though it be 
itself an emanation of the penumbral 
stage of life, may have every promise 
of thinning the shadow between the 
individual and Ilertha; but its accept- 
ance will depend, not on its own theore- 
tical merits, but on the capacity of res- 
ponse and the good-will of the mass of 
humanity. It used to be held as good 
psychological practice by those who 
regarded themselves as the guardians of 
good and the assessors of evil that one 
should accuse principles and not persons, 
that we should blame the sin, not the 
sinner — as through intemperance might 
get drunk without the aid of humanity 
in making and taking intoxicating 
drinks, or theft would pick its own 
abstract pocket. In the Herthan view 
of life, that is, the view that the Cosmic 
Mother is in all Her children, as they 
are in Her, there is no room for blame, 
or even for praise. All is in the 
*Process,^ and inevitable; and the most 
the Herthan mind — which is* much the 
same as saying the Vedantic mind — 
can do is to leave blame or praise to 
^he others, and recognize that relative 


good and relative ill may, for the pur- 
poses of understanding and communica- 
tion under the limitations of chronology 
and location, be seen as consisting less 
in antagonistic creeds and systems which 
are distorted to fit into the predilections 
of those who profess them, than in the 
beclouded nature of the majority of 
human beings. The sinning is, as 
Whitman might say, ^to the sinner, and 
comes back most to him,’ and he would 
have added, f‘and her.’ The defect 
from the ideal is in the Process and 
j beyond our, judgements and sentences; 
but each elevption of the human cons- 
ciousness from all but eclipse towards 
the perfect light may be savoured with 
satisfaction. 

The technique of human unclouding, 
then, ill the Swinburnian sense, is not 
in creeds and codes but in the^purifica- 
tion and ascension oFattitude and eou- 
dueff or, shall wc say? in creeds and 
codes’* to the CKtent that they make for 
such purification and ascension; for wi* 
can exclude nothing from the Mother’s 
being, which enfolds our own in all its 
grades and varieties, though we may 
appreciate the directions of things, for 
She is ever extruding IJerself, and ever 
drawing Herself back to Herself. The 
cult of the World-Mother in its various 
reflections, in the ‘Mariolatry’ of one 
section of Christianity, in the Goddess- 
w'orship of Hinduism, and the venera- 
tion of the feminine aspects of the 
Buddha in China and Japan, is funda- 
mental, though as yet partially and 
inadequately expressed. The cult of 
the World-Mother, in its Swinburnian 
expression, is not intellectual but vital; 
not in beliefs but in action in its greatest 
range. ‘Faith without works is dead,’ 
as the Christian apostle asserted. Works, 
if they make for increasing goodness 
and understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of things, even without faith are 
alive. ‘The wayfaring man, though a 
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fool,* cannot stray from the terrain of 
the Mother, for She is the terrain and 
its pathy; the river, and the landing- 
place as well, as Rabindranath would 
say. 

^ The* imagination of Swinburne re- 
ceived these implications of his vision, 
and transformed them in ‘Hertha* into 
the vital essentials of a New World 
* Order far beyond certain of the blind 
and spirit-less schemes that have been 
given currency in the last two years. 
He puts the essentials into two stanzas, 
the first two lines of which I have al- 
ready quoted, but repeat here for 
completeness. 

I am in thee to save thee, 

As my soul in thee saith; 

Give thou as I gave thee. 

Thy life-blood and breath, 

Green leaves of thy labour, white 
flowers of thy thought, and red 
fruit of thy death. 

Be the ways' of thy giving 
As mine were to thee; 

The free life of thy living, 

Be the gift of it free; 

Not as servant to lord, nor as master 
to slave, shalt thou give thee to me. 

The Herthan golden rule of the New 
World Order is, not that of doing unto 
others ‘as ye would they should do unto 
you,* which is a compassionate conces- 
sion to the human tendency to barter 
good for good, a gift for an expected 
gift; the antithesis' of the superseded 
retaliation of ‘an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.’ The Herthan rule 
is drastic, final, simple, uncompromis- 
ing, unsentimental — Give ; nothing 

more, nothing less ; withholding nothing, 
expecting nothing; giving without pro- 
viso; not merely in the grand manner 
but in the celestial manner (‘as I gave 
thee*); not a casual philanthropy or a 
habitual annual subscription to a 
6 


worthy cause, but the free gift of a 
free life. 

I have referred above to the crevasse 
that opened out between the imagination 
and the intellect of Swinburne in 
‘Tristram of Lyonesse.’ A similar i 
crevasse is noticeable in ‘Hertha.* I 
shall not mention it as in any way 
taking from the verity of his concep- 
tion of the World-Mother, but as a 
reason for careful free consideration of 
the details through which the Herthan 
conception is sought to be carried out 
in life. 

If we question closely the following 
stanzas wc shall find in them an indica- 
tion that super-mental imagination may 
not always coincide with ‘fundamental . 
brain-stuff’; that imaginatively one may 
receive ‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth* in its essence, 
and mentally formulate and express 
truth only in spots or areas. 

A creed is a rod. 

And a crown is of night; 

But this thing is God, 

To be man with thy might, 

To grow straight in the strength of 
thy spirit, and live out thy life as 
the light. . . . 

The tree many-rooted 
That swells to the sky 
With frondage red-fruited. 

The life-tree am I; 

In the buds of your lives is the sap 
of my leaves: yc shall live and not 
die. 

But the Gods of your fashion 
That take and that give, 

In their pity and passion 
That scourge and forgive. 

They arc worms that are bred in the 
bark that falls off; they shall die 
and not live. 

The first stanza quoted above is separat- 
ed from the qt|ier two, but is in affinity 
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with them in subject. The three bring 
to a position of antagonism, on one side 
God-cum-humanity, on the other reli- 
gion-cum>kingship; God as opposed to 
the expression of God in religion, 
humanity as opposed to the^ppression 
of humanity by kingship. / Swinburne 
shared this emotional antagonism to 
religion and rulership with Shelley, one 
of ^his own instinctive preferences and 
chosen models’ (Binyon). The develop- 
ment of the higher criticism in both 
literature and theology since the time 
of these poets, whatever effect It ^ has 
had on' priests and kings as persons, 
and despite the easy notion that res- 
pect for the sacred and secular is a 
reminiscence of childhood’s deference to 
motherhood and submission to~ father- 
hood, has uncovered religion and ruler- 
ship as primary strata in the geology 
of life. The reactions of the poets to 
the circumstances of their time and 
place were of the nerves, not of the 
brain-stuff; and, as all emotional re- 
actions do, obscured the firmament of 
consciousness with emanations from 
their own share of earth which they 
mistook for cloud and lightning to 
which they responded with magnificent 
thunderings. 

Emerson, a contemporary of Swin- 
burne though a generation older, and 
born into an environment of intellec- 
tual adventure, not of emotional 
.animus, saw the matter of religion with 
p quite different eyes'. . ‘The religions of 
the world,’ he said, ‘are the ejacula- 
tions of a few iniaginative men.’ The 
sangham (Buddhist priesthood) follow- 
ed the dhammk (the law attributed to 
the Buddha); the Church followed the 
Gospel. The priesthoods were made by 
the religions, not the religions by the 
priests. The hunger for the larger life, 
which is the essence of religion in all 
times and places, is> fundamental. 
Priesthoods may modify the expression 


of religion, but the essence remains in- 
corruptible. The priestly office is itself 
immovable from the technique of life. 
A priest is, etymologically, an elder (L. 
presbyter)^ one who is farther along 
the road of experience and capable of. 
showing ways! to the younger. Emerson 
said that everyone is waiting for ‘a 
brother who can hold him steady to a 
truth, until he has made it his own.’ 
He spoke thus of the poet, but the 
same may be said of the priest who 
, is the exponent of imaginative ejacula- 
[ tions which are in reality poetry, seeing 
that poetry at its highest is religion. 

So also of kingship and kings. Shelley 
and Swinburne, for all the humani- 
tarianism of the one and the humanisnih 
of the other, were so drastic, when the 
imagination was lowered by local and 
temporary emotions, that the apostle (»f 
love as the cure of all ills could visualize 
the ruthless extermination of the rulers 
of humanity; and the prophet of the 
divinity of humanity (who had been 
long anticipated by the seers of both 
east and west), failed to observe the 
usefulness of embodiments of synthesis 
and central discipline in the general life 
as models of the indiyidual synthesis 
and discipline that are essential to the 
attainment of any degree of divinity in 
^ human life, ^ 

Keeping to Swinburne and kingship: 
the phrase, ‘The king is detid: long live 
the king !’ is not a declaration of mere 
artificial transfer of allegiance from one 
ruler to another, but of the continuity 
of the office under changes of personal- 
ity. Kings are not the creators of 
rulership, but its servers. In the old 
Anglo-Saxon sense, the office of king, 
the centre of the kin or related group, 
is as essential to the good of the kin 
as the central consciousness and the 
informed will are to the sane human 
individual: not the lower aspect of the 
will in irresponsible, sensuous, and 
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selfish impulses, which make for dis- 
integration, but the will made wise by 
consciousness, as Hardy puts it in the 
last line of ^The Dynasts:’ 

Consciousness the will informing till 
it fashion all things fair. 

It may be true that quite a number 
of priests and kings have fallen short 
of the high purpose of religion and 
rulership, and may have given the poets 
legitimate cause for vituperation: but 
the point here is that the poets, in the 
ardour of their temperaments, failed to 
see the shadowy realities that stood 
behind the solid temporalities of obnoxi- 
ous personages; and performed the 
operation, generally regarded as undesir- 
able, of ‘throwing out the child with 
the bath-water.’ A creed may be ‘a 
rod;’ a crown may be ‘of night.’ But 
the rod may have the curve of the 
shepherd’s staff that guides the self- 
willed and uninformed single conscious- 
ness into the ultimate fold of conjoint 
assurance and rest; and the crown may 
be not merely of the darkness of night, 
ibut of the majestic circlet of the zodiac. 

There is another, and it will be my 
final as it is the most searching, consi- 
deration fegarefing the apparent lesion 
between ^inburnc’s imaginatfve intui- 
tion of “edsmTc fundameritals aiid his 
intellectual and emotional reactions to 
certain aspects of human activity; a 
consideration that does not touch the 
merits or demerits of religion and 
rulership or their opposites, rationalism 
and republicanism, but goes down to 
the root fact that the judge who pro- 
nounced sentence on creeds and kings, 
Hertha, the World-Mother (.Jagadamba), 
was an invention of the myth-making 
imagination, and that in the poem 
Swinburne went far beyond the simple 
conception of the Teutonic devotees of 
a north European island ages ago. He 
was himself the creator of the God that 


Hertha placed in the heavens, and of 
the God of whom humanity is a refiec- 
tion in the stanzas last quoted; he was 
the creator of the Hertha of the poem. 
^Out of me, God and man,’ she is 
reported to have said; and we may add, 
‘Out of the man Swinburne, God and 
Hertha.’ It seems almost too dialecti- 
cally cheap to point out that the omni- 
presence attributed by Swinburne to 
Hertha would not have stopped at the*^ 
God in the heavens, if it were indeed 
omnipresence, but would have descended 
to the Gods of man’s fashion, and to 
creeds and crowns and many other 
things as well, including poets whose 
chantings around the lower slopes of 
consciousness do not appear to har- 
monize with their vision on the peak. — 
But, if we listen closely, we may hear 
Whitman’s rebuke: 

Do I contradict myself? Very well, 

I contradict myself. I am large. 

I contain multitudes. 

The criticism that I have made above 
does not, be it said, reduce the quantity 
or quality of the substance of Swin- 
burne’s poetry: it is, indeed, a testi- 
mony to its existence. One does not 
argue about what has no existence. 
Even Bernard Shaw, who made it a 
profession to argue about anything and 
everything, drew the line at arguing 
about nothing. Few English poets since 
Swinburne have raised a controversy 
over their ideas. And when the dust 
of the controversial arena has settled, 
and the champions of creeds and crowns 
have retired, quite satisfied to repeat 
favourite texts and study the ritual of 
coronation, Swinburne will be found 
standing in the middle of the ring 
equally satisfied that, whatever all the 
pother was about, his feet were planted 
on the pivot of truth. As Francis 
Thompson sings (‘Song of the Hours’) 
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Time, Eternity’s fountain, whose 

waters 

Fall back thither from whence 

they rose, 

Deweth with us, its showery 

daughters, 

The life that is green in its flows. 

But whether in grief or mirth we 

shower, 

We make not the thing we breed, 
For what may come of the passing 

Hour 

Is what was hid in the seed. 


The last two lines are the essence of 
the whole matter. They relieve human- 
ity of a vast amount of wrinkling res- 
ponsibility. They answer the question 
that Kali Devi is said to have put to 
Vivekananda when the state of India 
was worrying him: ‘Are you looking 
after me, or am I looking after you?’ 
They also answer many anxious ques- 
tions that are being asked to-day all 
over the world. They imply the wisdom 
of minding our individual share of the 
cosmic business — and leaving Hertha to 
mind hers. 


VED ANTA AND WORLD PEACE 

By Kapileswar Das, M.A., B.Ekl. 


The world is undergoing to-day the 
severest of trials and tribulations. Mars 
and Moloch are now allied and making a 
frantic effort to convert this earth into 
their undisputed domain. Death is 
raining from the sky. Its terrible 
missiles—bombers, fighters, long-range 
guns, anti-aircraft fire, electric mining, 
incendiary and explosive bombs, shells, 
mechanized forces and motorized troops, 
— zoom and fly on all sides; they are 
hurled in hundreds over land and water, 
towns and country-side killing men, 
women and children, smashing royal 
palaces, stately buildings and the 
humble abodes of the poor alike; 
hospitals, museums, schools, colleges, 
cathedrals, red-cross centres, — in fact no 
culture-centre escapes their most terri- 
fic bombardment. The last distinctions 
between military objectives and civilian 
population have been completely 
obliterated; the simple folks by their 
home and hearth are in equal if not 
greater danger of extinction than the 
soldiers, sailors and pilots on the fields, 
the waves and the air. Heart-rending 


wails of the dying and the injured and 
the afflicted — the orphan child, the 
widowed wife, the stricken relative, — 
arc echoed from shore to shore. Inno- 
cent evacuee children are thrown 
mercilessly into the depths of the sea; 
economic blockade tightens its hold on 
millions and millions of people and 
strikes them down with sheer starva- 
tion. Famine stares one and all in the 
face; ration-cards are the order of the 
day; life and property are afforded the 
least security. The barbarities of the 
Dark Ages pale into insignificance before 
the ruthless atrocities, the naked 
horrors, the brutal aggression we behold 
before our own eyes. And when man 
is out to kill, burn and destroy most 
relentlessly, when he has made himself 
the most inhuman fiend for carrying 
indescribable desolate destitution to 
the doors of his own fellow beings, why 
take account of civil rights, natural 
privileges, international law which are 
flung to the winds without the least 
consideration, pacts and alliances which 
are torn like shreds of paper ? 
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To what has the vaunt of modern 
civilization and progress come ? Has 
science with all its truth and light been 
destined to be the chief means of this 
terrible holocaust, sweeping armaged- 
don, this blood-bath ? The Peace of 
Versailles promised the dawn of a new 
era of hope and fulfilment, a better and 
juster world-order on the wake of a 
devastating war. But alas, the roseate 
hue of its dawn soon deepened into a 
murky grey ; the Kcllog Pact, the 
League of Nations, the International 
Court at Hague and such other things 
turned out to be patch-works on flimsy 
foundations. Hardly a decade had 
passed when the world was caught in 
the grips of a hitherto unknown eco- 
nomic depression paralysing trade and 
commerce and causing untold misery; 
and then followed the unhappy episodes 
of the Sino-Japanese, the Italo- 
Abyssinian and the Civil War in Spain, 
all culminating in the present w^ar which 
outbeats all similar ventures of the past 
in its vast proportions and irrecoverable 
damages. Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, the mighty and cultured France 
have fallen one' by one; the emerald 
Isle on the other side of the Channel is 
now its main object; Britain stands 
single-handed ii» greatest cohesion and 
grim resolve, engaged in a life-aud- 
death struggle for the sake of its very 
existence. The New W'orld profoundly 
affected is still undecided, vacillating 
between isolated defence and active 
participation. Japan has seized the 
opportunity readily and seeks to extend 
its hegemony throughout the East. 

The unprecedented violence of the 
war has touched India to the quick; 
but before contributing her mite in men 
and materials in right earnest, she seeks 
to know clearly and definitely if the 
avowed object of the British Common- 
wealth in taking part in the war for the 


defence of liberty, independence and 
democracy from organized dictator- 
ridden gangsterism along with its 
Gestapo, concentration camps, mass 
executions and other persecutions is for 
all peoples all over the world irrespec- 
tive of caste, creed and colour; and if 
so, is it a mere intellectual assent or a 
practical proposition of immediate 
appliance ? 

Thus is the whole world engulfed. It 
is in the tliroes of unpiiralleled sufferings 
and travails. What will come out of 
it is beyond human comprehension to 
forecast. But whatever it is, is there 
any certainty, any definite guarantee 
that the peace which will come at the 
end of this war will be of permanent 
standing? The past docs not afford us 
sure ground for this confidence. Wars 
were plenty in the world in the past 
between peoples of the same country, 
of different countries and continents. 
Belligerents in every war put forth that 
they were fighting respectively for a 
just cause, that their success will bring 
in the wished-for millennium without 
any doubt. But every peace conclud- 
ing every war has proved in the long 
run the seed of a fertile crop of a never- 
ending series of after-wars, a perpetual 
sowing of the mythical dragon’s teeth 
of strife. 

Human mind constituted as it is 
mainly of a causal sequence seeks to 
find out the worth of particular peace 
conditions in going back to the causes 
of the war which ended in them and 
examining how far the latter offered a 
ground of satisfactory solution of the 
former. The causes of wars are obvi- 
ous in the pages of history. Every 
sch(X)lboy know's how almost all the 
European wars since the Middle Ages 
have for their common cause colonial, 
commercial and naval rivalry. The 
search for new territories, quest of 
plunder, political subjection and 
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aggrandizement, religious dissensions, 
establishment of power for economic 
exploitation and the like are everywhere 
known to be the general causes of wars, 
whatever may be the immediate ones 
which are but sparks to ignite the com- 
bustible materia] already in hand. 
History speaks of only these two kinds; 
but what about the root-cause} It is 
one and everywhere the same ; the blood 
of the fox, the pig and the wolf is in 
man, says the great humanitarian 
Tolstoy, and immoral living, living at 
the cost of others gives it free play and 
the weak are taken advantage of; they 
wait for their chance; violence begets 
violence; justice cries out in the guise 
of fate. When all is not well, some- 
thing is rotten in the state of Denmark, 
foul deeds rise and overwhelm the 
sweet mother earth. Wars break out; 
but instead of solving the thorny prob- 
lems for which they ostensibly arise, 
they thicken the atmosphere with 
greater misery, heart-burning and an 
unrestricted play of animalic passions. 
The dregs of a battle, however brilliant, 
are ever a base residue of dreadful 
carnage, rapine, cruelty and drunken 
plunder, says the great novelist 
Thackeray. Cruel means can never 
secure a peaceful end. The victors 
forget all their avowal of righteousness 
in the flush of victory and become 
eager for the division of spoils : the 
vanquished, sullen and discontent, 
abide their time with lacerated hearts 
to turn the tide. All the tall talks of 
planning a better world are forgotten 
in the heated impulse of the moment; 
warnings of men of vision and deep 
human feelings are mockingly set aside. 

Thus the seething cauldron goes 
on bubbling. And the present catas- 
trophe has come. It is said this of 
all wars is fought more on account of 
an inherent clash of ideologies than 
any immediate point-at-issue. What is 


the touch-stone of proving the bene- 
ficence or otherwise of these different 
sets of ideologies? The pity of it is 
from the beginning of times both sides 
in every war have been proclaiming 
loudly the absolute rightness of each 
one’s cause and the absolute wrong- 
ness of the other side. Whatever it 
be, the burning reality of the thing is 
not one of outward assertion but in- 
ward self-scrutiny, and that has been 
wanting in every case and so the cycle 
is running endless. Men of the con- 
cerned times thought in one way, but 
the verdict of history in the light of 
evolution has been different. And now 
at this late hour after so much bitter 
and harrowing experience thoughtful 
men all over the world with hearts 
wrung with despair and filled with un- 
relieved gloom naturally turn and ask, 
is there then no hope? Is mankind 
thus destined to exterminate one 
another, to wipe itself out of existence ? 
Is there no salvation for it ? Is it 
beyond redemption ? Are there no 
securer foundations on which can be 
built a stabler world-order? At least 
no new chapter to turn and experiment 
and anticipate? 

It is our sincerest conviction that 
there is. While life lusts, there is hope. 

.Life is real, life is earnest, sings the 
poet; it cannot be doomed so lightly. 
The healthy man docs not realize the 
value of health, but the sick dearly 
values it and attempts to achieve it 
whole-heartedly. From the darkness of 
deepest despair comes out unexpectedly 
the brightest ray of comfort and guid- 
ance. Such is the enigmatic play of 
Divinity. Man’s fulfilling creativity 
which has enshrined itself in such 
priceless treasures of philosophy and 
art, thought and culture can never be 
meant for such an ignominious despic- 
able downfall. 

The new chapter is to be opened and 
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that is the chapter of the Vedanta. It 
may be new to the mad rushing world 
of the day, but in reality it is the 
oldest, nay eternal. In this grave crisis 
of humanity the Upanishads, the acme 
of human thought and realization, can- 
not but furnish materials and inspiring 
suggestions for guiding it in more fruit- 
ful channels and restricting this deplor- 
able phenomena of life to the utmost 
as far as possible. Vedanta to the 
ignorant may be mere metaphysical 
speculation losing itself in the arid 
sands of dry abstraction or at best 
moralistic cant. But a careful study 
of it from a positive view-point will 
show the error of these assumptions 
and the invaluable guidance it gives us 
at this hour of dire peril. 

Vedanta does not ignore the socio- 
politico-economic structure of human 
society, the fissures and maladjustments 
which arc not a little responsible for 
these periodical crises. It clearly points 
out the rich significance of individual 
as well as collective life and insists on 
its fullest unobstructed development. 
Realization is not for the weak, the 
destitute, the downtrodden ; strength 
and prosperity are essential. ‘May my 
limbs, speech, breath, eye, ear, all my 
senses grow strong and vigorous. ... By 
the Self one attains vitality, ‘W^ith 
strong limbs and bodies may we fulfil 
in worship what life is allotted to us. . . . 
May the cosmic forces of waxing glory 
and unobstructed path bestow prosper- 
ity on us.’^ ‘May we be led on to 
prosperity along the auspicious path.*’ 
‘Let there be fame for all of us. ... He 
who understands the great Sanihitas 
becomes endowed with progeny, cattle, 
intellectual vigour, nourishment, and 
the heavenly world. . . . Let our bodies 
be fit, our tongues be of supreme 

' Kena. 
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sweetness; let us hear much with our 
two ears ; let our learning be protected. 
We seek the bringer, the extender and 
the long maintaincr of our own dresses, 
eows, food and drink for ever; that 
prosperity brings me with woolly and 
other cattle. . . . May I be among men 
of repute, more renowned among the 
most wealthy. . . . Bring to the teacher 
the wealth that is pleasing to him; do 
not cut off the line of progeny. Let 
there be no neglect of welfare and pros- 
perity, of what is due to gods and 
departed forefathers. . . . From food 
verily are produced whatsoever crea- 
tures dwell on earth ; then by food alone 
they live. . . . Let the student be a 
goodly youth, most firm and strong. To 
him this whole earth shall be filled 
with wealth. ‘This earth is sweet as 
honey to all creatures; all creatures are 
like honey to this earth.*** ‘What is 
great is bliss.** ‘Increase again and 
again for me.’’ 

Thus it is seen that the Vedanta does 
not dwell upon a false negation of life, 
but on its perspicuous actuality. It 
seeks a fuller, richer, happier life. But 
at the same time it raises the clear 
warning that it should be denied to 
none; it should not be the reserve of a 
chosen few who can grind all others in 
poverty to their advantage. ‘Let it 
guard and protect all of us. Let us 
all work to ff ether. Let us not dislike 
one anothcr,^^ Proper opportunities 
towards self-advancement must be for 
one and all. And when Western 
imperialism discards this most elemen- 
tary Vedantic teaching under a false 
plea of trusteeship, racial superiority, 
higher efficiency and the like, what 
wonder is there that its structural 
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foundations are knocked at from time 
to time in an attempt to break the 
status quo^ to maintain which again is 
made a frightful increase of armaments 
and thus war inevitably results. 

But Vedanta docs not stop here. It 
is not satisfied with a gospel of self- 
interest however enlightened and even 
corporate it be. Utilitarianism has such 
a knack of degenerating itself into 
arrant selfishness. The mighty minds 
of ancient India realized that without 
ethical discipline lower nature is sure 
to predominate, to run riot. Hence is 
the supreme importance they laid in 
every word or action of theirs on the 
cultivation of moral excellence. ^May 
we hear and see what is auspicious 
with our eyes and ears.” ‘May the 
celestial ones of wide strides be auspici- 
ous to us.’*® ‘May my speech be well 
established in my mind, my mind in 
my speech.”* ^Covetest thou not any 
one’s riches. Keep away from us 
deceitful .sin.”® ‘Man cannot be propi- 
tiated with wealth, . . . the supreme 
world free from blemishes is for those 
in whom there is no crookedness^ un- 
truth and deceit. ‘Different is the 
good and different indeed is the pleas- 
ing. It becomes well with him who 
accepts the good. But he who chooses 
the pleasing falls away from the 
purpose. Both the good and the pleas- 
ing come to man. One who is wise 
considers the two all round and dis- 
criminates them. He chooses the good 
in preference to the pleasing. One who 
is stupid chooses the pleasing for the 
sake of acquisition and property. 

. . . The immature pursue outward 
pleasures; they are caught in the far- 
flung snare of death. *Truth alone 
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reigns supreme; not untruth. . . • 
Whatever world a man of purified 
nature thinks in his mind and what- 
ever desire he desires, all those worlds 
and desires he attains.’*® ‘A religious 
student should be disciplined and tran- 
quil. . . . Speak the truth, practise 
virtue, do not neglect highest learning. 
Let mother, father, teacher and guest 
be gods to you. Be devoted to blame- 
less deeds, good customs that are 
among us, no others. Men of light and 
culture should be comforted. Gifts 
should be given freely with faith, 
plenty^ modesty, fear and sympathy. 
When there is doubt regarding conduct, 
we should follow those who live with 
us and devoted to good deeds, not led 
by others, not cruel, and lovers of 
virtue and competent to judge. In 
accusing sin the instructions of the same 
should be followed. . . . Let the student 
be the best maintainor of discipline. 
‘Whatever good things people do, they 
all come over to him .... Through 
purity of food results purity of intel- 
lect, from it steady memory; through 
the latter all knots are completely 
broken.’*^ ‘Do not injure man or 
beast.’** ■*' 

The gamut of ethical realization is 
covered in these teachings. They are 
to be understood not theoretically as 
the Sermon on the Mount is now by 
most of the professed followers of the 
church, but in the context of compre- 
hensive practical conduct. It is not a 
matter of ‘I know how old men preach 
and what young men practise,’ not 
playing the moralist and crying ‘Fie,’ 
not a question of outward show, but 
inward growth of stature and revela- 
tion. It is the lack of this ethical dis- 
cipline that is mostly responsible for 
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the present lamentable world impasse. 
Modern science divorced from it has 
become simply a handy weapon for the 
human genius bent on destruction. It 
boasts that it is out to grasp what it 
calls the bare, the naked truth, but 
forgets that there is a truth in moral 
idealism intrinsically more true. As 
such it is not able to reveal the springs 
of human actions, nor discover the 
spiritual bearing of human events. No 
doubt in minutely dissecting and 
explaining the organization of matter 
it has made man the master of hitherto 
unknown domains of power; but with- 
out the searchlight and discipline of 
ethical idealism and spiritual intuition 
all its powers of discoveries and inven- 
tions have only been like fire or a 
sharp kiiile placed in the hands of an 
iuiaut. Drunk with these iiew-f angled, 
misunderstood misdirected powers, 
atheistic materialism deliberately flings 
all ethical injunctions to the winds as 
meaningless taboos; on the other hand 
organized institutionalism makes a 
fetish of it, a convenient cloak to hide 
its awful selfishness and gross sensual- 
ity, with what results we see before 
our own eyes. It is never too late to 
mend. A proper cultivation of ethical 
virtues, it goes without saying, will 
restrict and eliminate war to a great 
extent. 

Rut morality itself is not self-sufu- 
cient to control and combat with this 
greatest evil of life. It needs a 
stronger, a more enduring support. 
The tempestuous urges of instinct- 
ridden life are sometimes too strong 
for it to withstand. Here comes the 
question, what is the rationale of all 
morality? Why should I be good, 
kind and loving to others ? And it 
is in answering the^e questions that the 
Vedanta reaches its highest pinnacles 
— the absolute reality of the unity of 
being and identity of all existence and 


morality then becomes self-evident and 
fully significant. ‘From death to death 
he goes who secs here a manifold. . . . 
The wise who perceive the One as 
existing in themselves, for them is 
eternal peace, indescribable supreme 
happiness, not for others. ... He who 
is free from desire and sorrow perceives 
the glory of the Self. . . . What is the 
greatest sovereignty over earth, wealth 
and long life, unlimited fulfdment of 
desires, for they last till to-morrow; 
they wear away the vigour of all the 
senses; even every kind of life is small 
indeed. . . . Tasting the immortal which 
mortal being, knowing what colours and 
enjoyments are, delights in the life 
here.’*® ‘May 1 not discard the Absolute, 
may the Absolute not discard me ; let all 
the functions be dtdicaied to the realiza- 
tion of the Self.’"'^ ‘The Absolute is the 
real, the truth; may that protect rae.’-^ 
‘Through renunciation of this world 
mayest thou enjoy. ... He who 
uniformly sees all beings even in his 
self and his own self in all beings does 
not feel repelled therefrom.’** ‘That 
supreme world which is not made can- 
not be won through works. ... In 
front, behind, to the right and the left, 
above and below is the Absolute. 
Absolute alone is this universe. . . . 
The wise man sports and delights in 
himself.’"’ ‘He who really sees sees no 
illness, death or pain. lie sees every- 
thing, attains everything in every way. 
. . . May we go to the other shore of 
darkness.’"' ‘Brahman is fearlessness. 
... If this entire earth filled with 
wealth were ours, we would not be 
immortal. . . . Not indeed for the love 
of all is all dear, but for the love of 
the Self. . . . Lead me from unreality 
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to reality, from darkness to light, from 
death to immortality.’^’ 

Clash, function, struggle will be as 
long as we remain in the phenomenal, 
and the hard competitive business day- 
to-day world with its opposites and 
ceaseless strivings clings to the pheno- 
menal. As such it may not be feasible for 
human society in general to be com- 
pletely warless. Perfect warlcss society 
is unpredicable at this juncture, 
though not an impossibility. On the 
wake of Asoka’s rock and pillar edicts 
bearing the unique record of a large 
empire based and governed on and by 
Ahimsa, came Samudragupta’s edicts 
extolling his martial valour and glory. 
Life is so incalculable, intransigent, 
torn between polarities of strains and 
stresses. True to life ancient Indian 
polity realized the proportionate value 
and necessity of military training and 
properly organized it. And at the 
same time true to greater life it 
earnestly sought to utilize all this train- 
ing only in furthering the cause of 
Dharma; militarism as a creed was 
discouraged. The memorable back- 
ground of the Mahabharata war and 
Sri Krishna’s exhortation to Arjuna to 
take part in it after all peaceful 
negotiations had failed and the wicked- 
ness of the Kauravas had been clearly 
proved furnish practical illustration of 
the way in which its spirit worked out. 
But all the same it had its own slips. 
The ideal and the actual are worlds 
apart; what is ever falls short of what 
ought to be. But that does not mean 
we may merrily go our way and ignore 
the ideal. In fact we cannot; our life 
will have no significance then. The 
part, the fraction can only be intelli- 
gible on the background of the whole, 
the relative on that of the Absolute, 
tne fleeting on that of the permanent. 

“ Brihadaranyaka. 


True humanity consists in approxi- 
mating to the ideal from the hard 
ground of the actual. And Vedanta 
points to us both and the golden link 
that joins them ; it inspires us to act. 

All that is built on others’ blood, 
acquired on the path of heaving sighs 
and drowning groans of the oppressed 
will be snatched from our hands one 
day or other. Nothing can prevent its 
inevitable decay. If no harmonious 
balance is restored through the path of 
renunciation, service and fellowship at 
the outset, nature will have her own 
course through her ^red tooth and 
claw.’ Yudhishthira once said it is the 
greatest wonder that every moment 
living beings enter the shadowy realm 
of death and yet the remaining think 
themselves immortal. As with man, so 
with empire. Where are the mighty 
far-flung empires of the old'-- the Chal- 
dean, Babylonian, Assyrian, Greek and 
Roman. No, the disease is desperuie 
and deep-rooted and requires drastic 
treatment. ‘Statesmen’ along with 
their ‘negotiations’ cannot save the 
situation; nor can the conventional 
‘pacifists’ of the staina ((un. It g(x*s 
without saying that "\he present socio- 
politico-economic structure of human 
society should be more fruitfully ad- 
justed; a more equitable distribution 
of world’s material resources and 
proper enjoyment of the elementary 
rights of citizenship is a fundamental 
requisite of peace. But on the other 
hand it is to be borne in mind that 
without the depth, the poise and the 
rhythm of spiritual virtue, more often 
than not it topples down in being 
pandered to individual predilections or 
party power-cults. To speak of big 
things out of the little self is so pre- 
posterous; it is so persistently obtru- 
sive, so overwhelmingly attributive. 
Is there sincerity — ^transparent, glow- 
ing, heartfelt sincerity, deep sympathe- 
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tic desire, complete dedication for and 
to the good of all: that is the crucial 
test. True saints and sages, the salt 
of the earth stand this test unscathed 
and they are the supreme need of the 
hour. 

Misunderstanding, intolerance, bru- 
tishness lead to war. How to remove 
them? Let us think more deeply; the 
cure of ineffectual thought is still 
deeper thought. ‘All those have intelli- 
gence as their eye and are established 
in it; the world has it as the eye; it is 
its support; intelligence is the supreme. 

. . . Understanding is truth and he 
who does not swerve from it enjoys 
all his desires.’-® 

War tests the utmost cohesive force 
of different sections of people; it requi- 
sitions courage, planning, initiative. 
But to what base ends, what tremend- 
ous sheer wastage then are these divine 
faculties yoked in its course? How 
thousandfold noble and bold it is, 
what limitless sclf-sacriflcc, discipline, 
realization it Avarraiits to use them in 
the cause of peace, benediction, trust 
and faith and world-brotherhood. The 
path of peace is like the sharp edge of 
the sword. Let us prepare to walk 
over it, the path of peace in supreme 
blessedness, — scanned, treasured, vivi- 
fied from the bottom of the heart in 
the glorious effulgence of the spirit; 
not the semblance of it as it is found 
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in the armoury of present-day 
diplomacy. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
sings the poet. It is ‘the great recon- 
ciler; it brings averted kindness, dis- 
arms animosity and causes yesterday’s 
enemy to fling his hatred aside and 
hold out a hand to the fallen friend of 
old days.’'^® May our present deep 
suffering impress upon us both the 
vanquisher and the vanquished these 
salutary lessons ; for as the Vedanta 
points out the conqueror and the con- 
quered arc not separate hut one and 
the same, the living limbs of an organic 
whole; the injury of a single unit leads 
to the unavoidable disintegration of 
the whole structure. 

Every one has his responsibility to 
fulfil in the sacred task of reconstruc- 
tion and reconciliation awaiting us. 
Some cannot show the ‘steep ascent’ 
to others and go merrily themselves on 
the ‘primrose path of dalliance.’ Let 
us not forget that the smallest thought- 
wave in our minds affects world peace: 
the minutest friction in the remotest 
corner of the c(>smos moulds us pro- 
foundly; the macrocosm is verily the 
microcosm. And then wo cann»)t l)ut 
join hands not jor sninc 1-ut /or all. 
India occupies a unique place in this 
respect; she will not fail to contribute 
her mite to the establishment of world 
peace. 

' Thackeray : Henry Esmond. 



TO SHIVA 


O Shiva, rapt in wordless: ecstasy in Thine own bliss 
Beyond all change and strife, 

Radiating peace and knowledge, yet unmoved 
By their dead shadows in this show of life. 

Thou for whose sake Parvati in her beauty and her youth 
Practised hard penance down a gloomy road of years, 

Killing them both. 

Until her inner flame rose pure and bright 

And thus unquenchable could merge itself in that great clarity 
That is Thy Truth and Way, -making Thee consort of her truest life; 

Friend of Thy demons and all those 
Who madly long for Thy pure rayless light, 

Caught by the spell cast by Thy wisdom’s serpent coiled about Thy neck, 
Full of that Life that moulds all life and death, standing apart, 

Connecting the beyond with this our life, 

And yet not knowing a beyond but its own changclcssncss. 

Eternal and abiding, endless, one; 

Grant us Thy vision and Thy comradeship 
In the dark, dreary, winding lanes of life. 

That consciousness that is beyond all sleep and dream 
And far beyond our waking being too. 

United and uniting all to Thcc; 

For without Thee we cannot find our goal 
In the bewildering mazes of Thy Play, 

And we must lose ourselves in many dark and endless alleys.,, 

Turning round and round through Thine illusion’s magic veiling Thee. 

O Mahadeva, take us by the hand and lead us silently across 
The treiiclioroiis chasms life hides from our eyes 

To that high Being where all pairs of opposites have vanished like a dream, 
And where to be is all that ever was and is and will be for all time. 


— Wolfram H. Koch. 



SWAMI PREMANANDA 

By Brahmachari Sivachaitanya 
(Concluded from the previous issue) 


A new chapter of his life opened with 
the passing away of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. One could hardly realize then 
what boundless love and tenderness, 
what compassion and sweetness, what 
leonine power and great fire lay hidden 
within this meek and unobtrusive figure. 
The heavy responsibilities which came to 
rest on his shoulders gradually unfolded 
the beauty and richness of his personal- 
ity. The task of looking after the 
affairs of the Mission had devolved on 
Swami Brahmananda. For this reason 
he had to travel in different parts of 
the country. So Swami Prcmanaiida 
was entrusted with the management of 
the Math at Belur. The daily service 
in the shrine, the training of the young 
Brahmacharins and Sannyasins, the 
various household duties of the monas- 
tery, the receiving of devotees and 
guests and instructing them on spiritual 
matters — all these crowded his hours 
with activities and left him little respite. 

The father is reflected in the son. 
Some of Sri Ramakrishna’s children 
specially recalled some aspects of the 
infinite excellences of the Master. Swami 
Premananda mirrored more than any 
one else the Master’s all-consuming love 
for all. Monks, householders, devotees, 
visitors and guests, all felt the tender- 
ness of his affection, and came to regard 
him as the mother of the monastery, 
like an indulgent mother, he sheltered 
under his protecting wings those whose 
perverse ways had alienated them from 
society. His sympathy unlocked in 
many of these lost souls: of the world 


unsuspected springs of devotion and 
service. 

A young man of Calcutta had strayed 
into evil paths under the influence of 
vicious company. An addict to intoxi- 
cants, he appeared to be heading 
towards utter ruin every day. The 
efforts of his friends and relatives to 
wean him away from his associates and 
habits came to naught. In the end 
they abandoned all hope in despair. 
Fortunately one of the relatives of the 
young man happened to be acquainted 
with Swami Premananda. He related 
everything before the Swami and begged 
his mercy. The Swami listened to 
everything patiently. He went to the 
boy’s place one day and asked him to 
come to the Math. The boy came and 
enjoyed the day at the Math. As he 
was returning the Swami asked him to 
come again. The boy felt attracted to 
the Swami even at the first meeting 
and visited the Math several times. 
The alchemy of the Swami’s love and 
kindness slowly transmuted the base 
metal of his character. ‘How strange !’ 
he thought, ‘how could he bestow such 
tenderness and affection upon me who 
has been shunned even by my relatives 
and acquaintances in horror and shame. 
He knows all my misdeeds. No world- 
ly ties bind me to him. No selfishness 
rules his affection. Yet how wonderful 
is his love !’ Shortly after he gave up 
the world and became heir to the life 
of renunciation and service. Through 
his ennobling influence many rogues 
and drunkards gave up their evil habits 
and led pure lives in their later days. 
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Drawn by the invisible bonds of the 
Swami’s love and consideration! the 
devotees began to flock in larger 
numbers to the Math. A single meet- 
ing sufficed to create a lasting impres- 
sion on their minds. The springs of 
action of great saints remain hidden 
from public gaze. The Swami’s purity 
and devotion and the Master’s grace had 
lifted him to a plane of realization 
where the service of man became trans- 
formed into the worship of God. The 
extreme care which the Swami took in 
receiving and entertaining the devotees 
betrayed to the dullest mind glimpses 
of his transformed outlook. None could 
leave the Math without being enter- 
tained. The visitors often turned up 
at odd hours, so the midday meal 
could not be usually served earlier 
than 1-80 or 2 p.m. in the afternoon. 
And sometimes it so happened that a 
group of devotees unexpectedly arrived 
from a distant place while the monks 
were resting their tired limbs late in 
the afternoon. Swami Premananda 
would then proceed alone in silence to 
the kitchen to cook food for them him- 
self, as he did not want to trouble the 
boys in their rest. The young Sadhus, 
however, when they came to know of 
this, would hurry to the kitchen and 
do everything. The Swami was highly 
pleased with those who came forward. 
He used to encourage and bless them 
saying, ‘Well, the householders have 
to do a lot of things. Is it possible for 
them to come always at the proper 
time? And what can we do to them? 
We can only serve them and that costs 
us nothing but a little physical trouble. 
Through the Master’s grace nothing is 
i^anting here. Should we not be 
blessed by giving these things to his 
children ?’ 

l*he concern for the devotees did not 
eave him even during his fatal illness. 

Jf anybody remonstrated with him for 


his anxiety lest it should affect his 
health, he would reply, ‘It’s my 
nature. The service of the devotee is 
the worship of God.’ A couple of days 
before he passed away, he called to 
his side a Sannyasin who looked after 
the managements of the Math during 
his absence and asked him in a voice 
tender with emotion, ‘Could you 
possibly do one thing?’ The Sannyasin 
replied, ‘Please tell me what I am to 
do.’ The Swami said, ‘Will you be 
able to serve the devotees?’ ‘Yes, I 
shall,’ was the reply. ‘Don’t forget 
then,’ said the Swami almost imploring. 

Standing on the adamant of faith, 
the Swami believed that everybody 
who chanced to partake of the food 
which had been offered to the Master 
was sure to put forth the sprout oi 
spirituality in some future date. In 
his eyes persons who visited the Math 
had some special worth in them. lie 
used to say, ‘How many are the places 
for the people to seek pleasure in ! 
Some go to garden houses, and others 
may be to places of amusement. But 
who come here, nevertheless must be 
understood to hav^ some worth in 
them. Or why should they come at 
all?’ 

The Swami’s ministrations did not 
' end with the entertainments of a 
merely physical nature. He was 
anxious above everything that the 
devotees should grow in spirituality. 
He would snatch a few moments from 
his crowded hours in order to infuse 
into the heart a spirit of devotion to 
God and the ideal of detachment. 
Having their roots in love and untarnish- 
ed by the slightest speck of egotism, his 
words would find their way direct into 
the sanctuary of their souls. He talked 
to the visitors and the new-comersi after 
they had rested for a while after 
midday meal and again after the even- 
ing service to those who happened to 
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stay on. His one idea was to kindle 
the fire of devotion in them. When he 
spoke an exalted feeling would take 
possession of their minds, and they 
would always experience a certain 
degree of spiritual uplift. 

As the talk proceeded the Swami 
would invariably grow warmer. His 
face lit up with divine effulgence, his 
voice aglow with animation, and his 
spirit aflame with celestial fire, he 
appeared to be a being from a different 
world. As they listened to the torrent 
of his impassioned speech, they would 
often feel that the purity and the holi- 
ness of the Swami were impinging on 
their physical frames like the vibra- 
tions of a mighty dynamo. 

During holidays and vacations the 
students would sometimes come to 
spend a few days at the Math. Swami 
Premananda treated them like a 
mother. He often wrote instructive 
letters to those who came in close con- 
tact with him. His words and influ- 
ence spread into the hearts of many 
a young soul and tinged them with the 
dye of a noble idealism. A good many 
monks of the Ramakrishna Order to- 
day look back to his inspiration as the 
decisive influence on their lives. To 
him they owe a debt which they cannot 
repay. 

The Swami *s solicitude for the well- 
being of the novitiates in the monastery 
knew no bounds. With infinite patience 
he endeavoured not only to instill into 
them the supreme ideal of renunciation 
and service but also to train them in 
the various practical duties of life. He 
aimed at an all-round development of 
abilities and disliked one-sidedness. "^He 
encouraged them to apply themselves 
to diverse tasks, and provided oppor- 
tunities for the unfoldment of their 
manifold parts. ‘You should learn,* he 
would say, ‘how to work in every walk 
of life — be it service in the shrine, cook- 


ing in the kitchen, the tending of cows, 
or scavenging. Be they great or small 
all works should receive your equal 
attention. Always take as much care 
of the means as of the ends.* Though 
he would eye with disfavour the 
slightest indifference to work, he was 
quick to forgive and forget all remiss- 
ness. / 

Great teacher as he was, he knew 
that the leader must be prepared to 
sacrifice and to set the example. He 
taught more by his actions than by 
precepts. One of his favourite sayings 
was that a leader (Sardar) must be 
ready to sacrifice his head (Sirdar). A 
remarkable incident reveals not only 
this trait of his character but also his 
breadth of vision free from the tram- 
mels of a conventional social code. 

A Muslim gentleman from Diamond 
Harbour, in the district of 2-1i-Pcrganas, 
had one day come to the Math with a 
few Hindu friends. After he had visit- 
ed the shrine, he was given some food 
on a few leaves. Everybody present 
showed some hesitation in taking away 
the leaves and clearing the spot after 
the gentleman had partaken of the food 
from them. Noticing this Swami 
Premananda came forward and took 
them away to the great surprise and 
discomfiture of all. A similar event 
also took place during his visit to East 
Bengal in 1917. A Muslim of a village 
in Mymensingh, where the Sw^ami had 
gone, heard him speak of the one God 
who existed in all. Thereupon he 
asked the Swami if he could partake of 
the food touched by him. ‘Yes, T can,* 
came the quick reply. Immediately 
some food was brought in a plate and 
he partook of it from the hands of the 
Mussulman without the least hesitation. 

The management of the vast organi- 
zation with its members of diverse 
temperaments and natures made heavy 
demands on the Swami*s endurance. 
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patience, and forgiveness. His spirit 
was more than equal to them. One 
day he revealed his mind to a senior 
monk of the Order as to how he pro- 
ceeded to his daily duties. He said^ 
‘After finishing my meditation and Japa 
when I come down the stairs of the 
shrine, I utter again and again the 
Mantram of the Master — “Endure, 
endure (sa, sa, sa),” one who endures 
abides, one who does not is ruined.’ 
Devoid of any trace of pride and 
egotism, he felt himself to be an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Master. 
His lofty spiritual vision had clothed 
the world with a divine light, from 
which evil had taken its flight. In the 
errors of others he detected his own 
shortcomings. He wrote in several of 
his letters: 

‘This lesson I have learnt at the feet 
of the Master. When the boys' do any 
wrong, I reason and find that they are 
not at fault. Whatever fault there is, 
is mine. 

‘I do not harbour the idea that I am 
good. I have come to learn. There is 
no end to learning. May the Master 
give us right understanding— this is my 
prayer. 

‘By observing the faults of others we 
are gradually infected by them. We 
have not come to look at the faults of 
others and to correct them. But it is 
only to learn that we are here .... 

‘Lord, Thou art everything. Whom 
should I scold ? Everything is He; 
there is only a difference in the quantity 
of dust that covers the gold.’ 

Despite this meekness of spirit and 
humility, the Swami could be stern as 
well, if it became necessary. But, it 
was only a chastisement behind which 
beat the affectionate heart of a mother. 
When sweet words and loving counsels 
fell on deaf ears, the Swami would not 
hesitate severely to reprimand the delin- 
quents. It was, however, a rebuke 


which had no sting in it. And again 
like a loving mother he would make 
amends for this exhibition of sternness 
if it sent the boys to a sulk. He would 
soothe them with affectionate words and 
offer them the best things to eat. 

During his last illness at Deoghar, a 
devotee used to bring the best avail- 
able things for the Swami’s attendants 
to eat. One day he scolded one of the 
attendants for taking such things, 
saying: ‘The Master used to say that 
a Sadhu must restrain his' greed and 
lust, and take only a half meal at night. 
But you are doing just the opposite 
out of greed.’ The attendant felt hurt 
and left the place without anybody’s 
knowledge. At the time of the midday 
meal the Swami noticed his absence 
and grew anxious. lie suspected that 
the young man had taken his rebuke to 
heart and left the place. He sent out 
his other attendants to find him out. 
But they failed. In the evening while 
the Swami was sitting in a sad mood, 
the attendant entered the house by a 
back door. Coming to know of this 
he called him to his side and said : ‘My 
boy, I am old and weakened by illness. 
I cannot always keep my temper. 
Should you fly into a rage if I happen 
to say anything in this my condition?’ 
'As he said this, tears filled his eyes. 
And he brought some sweets and fed 
him with his own hands. Sometimes 
he would also explain his attitude to 
console the chastised. 

The Swami laid great stress on 
gentleness of behaviour. ‘Be gentle 
first,’ he would often repeat, ‘if yow 
desire to be a Sadhu !’ He regretted : 
‘Nowadays none pays any attention to 
social and common good manners and 
gentle behaviour. The Master used to 
take extreme care to teach us these 
things.’ By his eloquent and impas- 
sioned appeals' he would firmly impress 
upon the novitiates the high ideals of 
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the Master and Swami Vivekananda. 
As he held out vividly before their 
imagination the wonderful renunciation 
of the Master, his keen thirst for God- 
realization, his unheard of devotion to 
truth, his strencous religious practices 
and austerities, his wonderful realiza- 
tions and his profound love and kind- 
ness for his disciples he would appear 
to be lifted out of the mundane plane 
and his words would electrify the audi- 
ence. Thus he moulded the young 
minds in the cast of a new ideal. 

In obedience to the command of 
Swami Vivekananda, Swami Prema- 
nanda did not make any personal dis- 
ciples to the end of his days. Yet his 
eagerness to help all along the path of 
spirituality seemed beyond comparison. 
Every action of his betrayed his anxiety 
for the spiritual welfare of the young 
flock under his care and supervision. 
He kept a vigilant eye on the daily 
religious practices of the boys. He 
insisted on their spending regularly a 
lixed time on them. He would inquire 
into their difficulties and doubts and 
would buoy up their flagging enthu- 
siasm with words of cheer and inspira- 
tion. He is even said to have imparted 
spiritual power to a young monk by 
touch. Apart from bis own help he 
used to send those who pressed him for 
initiation to the Holy Mother or to 
Swami Brahman anda and had them 
initiated by them. 

It was Swami Vivekananda’s dream 
that the Mission he founded should be- 
come the rallying point of a new 
revivalist spirit in India and that the 
monastery at Belur should become a 
great centre of learning from which 
would emanate noble and inspiring 
ideas. Swami Premananda made 
earnest efforts to realize an aspect of 
the Swamiji's dream, namely, to con- 
vert the Math into a great centre of 
Sanskrit learning. Through his efforts 


a study circle was gradually formed 
under the guidance of a competent 
pundit. He also encouraged the study 
of other subjects like Western philo- 
sophy. The dissemination of education 
among the illiterate masses interested 
him greatly. He blessed and encourag- 
ed all who undertook such activities. 
He wrote to one: 

‘Be you the torch-bearers in the 
path of spreading knowledge. The 
cultivation of knowledge in the com- 
pany of the Sadhus will impart a new 
appearance to the country, and the 
boys will have their lives’ aim correctly 
determined. It is only by so doing 
that the boys will become men, — nay, 
they will become Rishis and gods .... 
What will one school or three or four 
Sevashramas avail ? Have faith in 
God’s grace, establish schools and 
Sevashramas in every town, village and 
hamlet.’ 

To the saintly eye of the Swami 
women were the manifestations of the 
Divine Mother. His attitude to them 
was literally one of worship. He 
behaved himself like a child in their 
presence. Drawn by his guileless man- 
ners, spotless purity and charm, and a 
certain amount of feminine grace about 
him, women found themselves quite at 
ease in his company. Even the ladies 
of certain aristocratic Muhammadan 
families, where the strict rules of the 
purdah were observed, would come to 
him at the Maths at Dacca or in 
Calcutta to listen to his words. 

Imbued with the ideals preached by 
Vivekananda, he realized that a nation 
could never be great unless its women 
were educated and honoured. He not 
only exhorted the mothers of the nation 
to follow in the steps of the ideal 
womanhood of the past, but took great 
pains to instil into their minds the 
necessity of a liberal education. ‘Let 
thousands of Niveditas come out of 
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Bengal . . . he wrote to a lady, *Let 
there arise anew in the land numbers of 
Gargis, Lilavatis, Sitas, and Savitris. 
. . . What better thing is there in this 
world than learning? Give knowledge, 
and ignorance will vanish through its 
culture.’ 

The tie that bound the children of 
Ramakrishna was built up in equal 
measure of the strands of love and 
reverence. This reverential attitude 
towards the brother disciples was 
specially manifest in Swami Frema- 
nanda. In the presence of Swami 
Brahmananda, the President of the 
Mission, he behaved himself like a 
humble servant. He would start his 
daily work after saluting him profound- 
ly in the morning, if the latter happened 
to be at the Math. 

He had the typical Sadhu’s disregard 
for personal comfort. When he would 
sit down to eat, he would take the best 
things from his plate and distribute 
them among the junior members. His 
wardrobe never exceeded the demands 
of sheer necessity. During his illness 
at Deoghar a devotee gave to his 
attendant four shirts for his use. On 
coming to know of this, he severly 
scolded the attendant saying, ‘I have 
never been accustomed to keeping too 
many shirts. Besides, it does not be- 
come a monk to have so much cloth- 
ing.’ When he passed away diligent 
search could discover only an empty 
canvass bag and a few books, which 
could be preserved as souvenirs. 

Thus lived the Swami his unostenta- 
tious life for years away from the public 
gaze. Sometimes playing the part of a 
spiritual teacher, sometimes that of a 
loving mother and sometimes even that 
of a schoolmaster, he aimed at building 
up the real manhood of those who came 
under his influence. 

After about six years of service the 
Swami set out on a pilgrimage to 


Amarnath in 1911, in company with 
Swamis Shivananda and Turiyananda. 
On his return he went on a tour to 
different parts of Bengal, preaching the 
universal message of the Master. The 
enthusiasm he evoked by this tour is 
still a living memory with many. East 
Bengal in particular was fortunate in 
sharing his holy company, love, and 
blessing. Wherever he went his enchant- 
ing figure left an unforgettable impres- 
sion upon all, young and old, high and 
low. His tour reminded one of the 
triumphal procession of a hero. Men in 
crowds followed his trail wherever he 
stopped. People would flow in from 
morning till late at night to listen to a 
few inspiring words from his lips. 

Many touching and remarkable inci- 
dents occurred during this itenerary. 
Wc have no space for them here. One 
which we are tempted to insert reveals 
his vision and greatness. In the course 
of his travels he found a village in 
Dacca filled with that scourge common 
in villages, namely, water-hyacinth. 
He asked the young men who accom- 
panied him to remove the pest and him- 
self proceeded to ‘dear the pond. 
Inspired by his example the young men 
at once cleared the whole pond. Nor 
did they stop there. They organized i\ 
party and carried on this work of 
removing water-hyacinths in several 
villages of Vikrampur, which had been 
a standing nuisance for several years. 

The long travel told on his health,— 
and he returned to the Math with fever. 
The doctors diagnosed it to be the 
deadly Kala-azar. He was sent to 
Deoghar for a change. Suffering from 
the malady for about a year and a 
half as he was on the road to recovery 
he suddenly fell a victim to influenza. 
He was brought down to Calcutta to 
the house of Balaram Bose. The best 
medical help proved to be of no avail, 
and in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
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80th of July, 1918, he left his mortal 
coils and entered Mahasamadhi in the 
presence of his brother disciples and 
monks of the Order. 

The fell disease which held him in its 
deadly grip could not for a moment 
becloud the serenity of his faith. As 
in health, so also in illness, he would 
ever repeat, ‘The grace of the Master 
is the only support;’ and the name of 
Sri Ramakrishna was ever on his lips. 
It is not for ordinary mortals whose 
gaze is chained to the procession of 
phenomena to measure the heights of 
spirituality to which he attained. Only 
a jeweller can appraise a diamond. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to refer to him as a 
jewel-casket. But does that lift the 
veil of ignorance which obstructs our 
vision ? 

Like all men who have soared to the 
empyrean heights of spiritual realiza- 
tions, he was reticent about his own 
experiences. But one stray incident may 


be cited below to give a momentary 
glimpse into the light that burnt within. 

One day after evening service Swami 
Premananda sat down for meditation in 
a corner of the southern verandah of 
the Shrine. The usual period of time 
flew by, but the Swami did not get up. 
The attendant of the Shrine, when he 
came to offer Bhoga (offering to the 
deity), found him sitting stock-still 
with his body tilted a little backward. 
He surmised that sleep had overtaken 
his exhausted flesh. He called him 
repeatedly, but in vain. He returned 
after the service, called him again — 
still there was no response. He then 
held a light before him. The Swami 
opened his eyes by and by. On being 
asked if he had fallen asleep, the Swami 
broke into a sweet song : ‘I am 
awakened and will sleep no more. I am 
awake in the state of Yoga. O Mother, 
I have given back Thy mystic sleep to 
Thee and have put sleep to sleep.’ 


TO GOD 

Ev’ry word T say, 

Ev’ry deed I do, 

Ev’ry thought T think, 

Takes me a step nearer Thee — 
Then will I make my life 
A string of these small beads 
To place at Thy noble feet. 

Ev’ry day I live 
Is a little bud 
That opes a flower: 

Should its sweet scent please Thee, 
Then will I make my days 
A wreath of flowers fine 
To place at Thy Lotus feet. 


— ^A. V. SURYANARAYANA. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


KUMBHA MELA AT ALLAHABAD 

^Melas or religious fairs are quite 
akin to pilgrimages as regards their 
purpose and utility. They are highly 
useful from the standpoint of religion, 
of national solidarity and of economics. 
They constitute in short, parliaments 
of religion, shifting universities, and 
have been serving the purpose of 
national exhibitions of arts and crafts. 
The origin of Melas is veiled in 
obscurity, but their effect has been 
phenomenal and abiding. 

*The most important of the Melas in 
India, the Kumbha Mela, has still pre- 
served its glory as a great religious 
institution* It is mainly an institution 
of Sannyasins and wandering ascetics, 
and it is this large concourse of monks 
of diverse orders, that draws millions of 
religious-minded men from all parts of 
the country. 

‘The four important places of pilgrim- 
age, viz. . Hardwar, Allahabad, Djjain 
and Nasik, where it is held at regular 
intervals, lend a special sanctity to the 
gathering. There is no definite organi- 
zation behind it; still thousands of 
monks — some of whom have perhaps 
lived for years in solitude, far away 
from the haunts of people — assemble 
there. Naturally, the religious feelings 
of all India are deeply stirred on such 
occasions, and those who meet in the 
Mela have a splendid opportunity to 
discuss religious problems. By a flying 
visit to the places of pilgrimage, people 
may not always get a chance to meet 
persons with whom they can intimately 
talk on religious subjects, but in the Mela 
there Is greater possibility of their find- 
ing men who are qualified to quench 
their religious thirst. The very memory 


of such a vast gathering of religious 
persons serves as a stimulus to awaken 
in the minds of the pilgrims a deep 
religious consciousness, even though 
they may be engrossed in wordly pur- 
suits. The Kumbha Mela is held every 
three years, probably to keep up the 
religious enthusiasm of the people and 
to present them from falling into a life 
of stagnation’ (Swami Pavitrananda in 
The Cultural Heritage of India). 

This great religious event is to take 
place in the latter part of January 
near the sacred confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna in the city of Allahabad. 
The local branch of the Ramakrishiia 
Mission (Muthiganj, Allahabad), under 
the leadership of Swami Raghav- 
anandaji, is organizing medical relief for 
the pilgrims to the Mela. In our last 
month’s issue, an appeal for funds was 
published in the ‘News and Reports’ 
section. We commend the cause as 
worthy of all support. 

GUJARATHI RENAISSANCE 

We read with pleasure in the Indian 
Social Reformer an editorial note on 
the above subject. Wc give it in full. 

‘One of the striking features of tlie 
last thirty years is the Gujaratlii 
Renaissance. The inspiration of 
Gandhi ji is its immediate cause. 
Though superficially Gandhiji’s influ- 
ence seemed to make for a barren simpli- 
city, it really impressed the mind of 
India and of Gujarat more particularly 
with the importance of emancipating the 
spirit of man from the dominion of the 
world of things, as the first step towards 
the rousing of the creative spirit in him. 
The renaissance in Gujar.at comprises a 
wide field. Literature, art, industry 
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and commerce are all within its range. 
The President of the Literary Confer- 
ence held last week, a Parsi poet, 
Mr. Ardeshir Khabardar, seemed to 
imply that Commerce and Culture were 
somewhat mutually antagonistic. True 
commerce, as Ruskin defined it, the 
distribution of the world’s goods accord- 
ing to needs ol humanity at the proper 
time and place, is not only not anta- 
gonistic to culture, but is itself an 
important avenue of culture. In the 
past when Finance had not caught 
commerce in its “rude finger and 
thumb,” commerce was always the 
carrier of culture from one country to 
another. Merchants were also philo- 
sophers because they were the people 
who had travelled in far off lands and 
studied the ways of thought and life of 
many nations. Nathan in I^cssing’s 
great play is a merchant prince with 
wlioin Saladiri discussed weighty 
matters of state as well as religious and 
philosophical questions. The introduc- 
tion of rapid mechanical means of 
travel has robbed commerce of its 
opportunities of observation and medi- 
tation. More than these, Finance has 
reduced Commerce to the position which 
it has come to occupy. Rut there is no 
danger of any Indian community 
succumbing utterly to this low kind of 
financial commerce as; the framework 
of Indian life emphasizes at every point 
that Commerce and all other material 
activities arc the second not the first: 
A higher hand must make, her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child. 
Literature, Art, even Religion are 
eflloresceiiees of the spirit and have 
their origin in the spiritual life. Mr. 
Khabardar lamented the decay of the 
religious motive in modern writers. On 
the contrary, we feel that modern 
literature, emancipated from formal 


religion, is permeated by the insight 
into the truth of Spirit as the sole 
Reality. One comes across this recog- 
nition in unexpected places and with 
startling suddenness. Anything in the 
nature of censorship, whether by 
Government or enforced by popular 
opinion, is intolerable to the creative 
spirit.’ 

We look forward to the day when the 
mercantile marine of India built by 
Indian hands will voyage the ocean 
highways carrying to far off lands the 
merchandise and culture of this great 
land. 

THE COLOUR BAR 

Crises and wars bring men closer 
together. One only wishes that the 
noble sentiments developed in times of 
strife may not be forgotten when con- 
ditions become settled. Christian 
countries have sinned deeply in the 
past by creating racial hatreds based 
upon differences in the pigmentation 
of the skin. We hear that efforts are 
being made to set aside such differences. 
The daily papers say tliat President 
Roosevelt has asked heads of all 
Government departments to take imme- 
diate steps to put into effect a policy of 
uon-discrimiiiation because of race, 
creed and national origin in Federal 
employment. We arc told that the 
President’s action followed protests 
that Negroes are being discriminated 
against in the defence programme. We 
also learn that a British journal gives 
prominence to the following: ‘Let all 
who speak the English tongue mark the 
obsequies of the word “nigger.” Too 
long current in vulgar speech and story- 
writers’ oaths, an uncalled-for insult to 
the Negro race, it was coined out of 
contempt and has persisted only by the 
usage of the ill-natured and ignorant. 
It is unworthy of the language we 
cherish and, because it implies dis- 
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paragement, is wholly contrary to the 
spirit of mutual respect which is the 
essential basis of the community of 
British peoples. Now the term has 
been indicted in the House of Com- 
mons, the guardian of the rights and 
liberties not only of Britons but also of 
every race and people in the Depen- 
dencies of the Crown. There it has 
been condemned as offensive to the 
black and coloured, many of whom are 
fellow-citizens. Consequently, it is 
deserving of banishment from print and 
broadcast speech. Let it never more 
be heard among us ; prevent our children 
learning it; leave it to perish in the 
purgatorial fires which shall consume 
all pretences of racial superiority.* 

In the Ceylon Daily News Mr. 
G. K. W. Perera, former Trade Com- 
missioner for Ceylon in the United 
Kingdom, recounting his experiences in 
attempting to find a suitable fiat in 
London makes the following observa- 
tions: ^ After war broke out I had 
reason to hope that the attitude of the 


English people would undergo a change; 
that this has not happened is clear from 
the incident connected with Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. The affront to this 
eminent person is bad enough, but that 
English people should make flimsy 
excuses for such indecency, even if they 
had any substance in them, is worse.’ 
The ^guardians of the rights and liber- 
ties of every race and people in the 
Dependencies of the Crown’ should take 
effective steps to remove the spirit that 
lies behind the word ^nigger’; merely 
leaving it ^to perish in the purgatorial 
fires which shall consume all pretences 
of racial superiority’ will not do. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary tells us that 
the word is used (loosely) for member 
of any dark-skinned race, e.g. East 
Indian, native Australian. The dic- 
tionary, of course, records the current 
usage. A change of heart is necessary 
to check the usage and thus bring about 
the true obsequies of the word. There- 
after, the dictionaries will give the word 
marking it as ‘obsolete.’ 


REVmWS AND NOTICES 


WITTGENSTEINIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
By Pkof. G. N. Mathkani, B.A. (CantalJ). 
Published by the author from Nousharo- 
gate, Shikarpur, Sind. Pp. H7. Price 
Rupee On'e, 

The views of Ludwig Wittgenstein and 
his followers are explained in this book. 
The sub-title Studies in the New Cambridge- 
Philosophy shows that the philosophers at 
Cambridge arc interested in these views. 
In the foreword the author tells us that this 
school of thought was first started at 
Vienna University with Ludwig Wittgens- 
tein as its head. Wittgenstein’s mature 
ideas on philosophy, we are told, are to be 
found only in his ‘Blue Book’ and ‘Brown 
Book’ which remain unpublished. The 
author while at Cambridge worked for two 
years under the supervision of Mr. John 
Wisdom, a convert to the new philosophy. 


In the book under review the author 
attempts to expound in a clear and simple 
style the fundamental tenets of Wittgens- 
teinian philosophy. According to the new 
school philosophy is ‘Critique of language’ 
and great philosophical problems are nol 
problems but language puzzles. Specifying 
the unspecified conventions of the usage of 
language is the function of philosophy, 
which, ther fore, is not a theory, but 
activity. In tracing the criterion of mean- 
ing the author says that human speech may 
be divided into two kinds ; (1) hard 

language, the language of the logician and 
the mathematician and (2) fluid language, 
the language of the common man, the 
scientist, the historian, the poet, the philo- 
sopher and the mystic. Fluid language 
may be sub-divided into (1) the descriptive, 
(2) the emotive and (8) the symbolic. 
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Wittgenstein is concerned with the descrip- 
tive part of the fluid language. According 
to Wittgenstein a statement can be false 
and yet meaningful, but it cannot be true 
and meaningless. The first essential is that 
the statement should be meaningful and its 
truth or falsity consists in the agreement 
or disagreement of its sense with reality. 
The author shows that the 'referent theory 
of meaning’ of Richard and Ogden and the 
'verification theory of meaning of Mr. Ayer 
and others are different from the 'language- 
role theory of meaning* of Wittgenstein. 
Applying the criterion of meaning to meta- 
physics, Wittgensteinians claim to have 
found that metaphysical statements are 
meaningless. Wittgensteinians contend 
that all the 'traditional philosophical pro- 
blems and their solutions arose out of an 
ignorance of the principles of symbolism 
and out of a misuse of language.’ In the 
closing paragraphs of the book, the author 
tells us that the actual practice of the new 
philosophy seems to be both empty and 
blind and unless a constructive programme 
is worked out showing exactly where the 
philosophers of old were misled 'Wittgens- 
teiniaii philosophy may see a quick death 
and remain only as one of the many histori- 
cal schools of philosophy which exist no 
more.’ Students of philosophy should be 
thankful to the author for stimulating 
interest in the views of a reputed thinker 
whose works remain unpublished. 

A MISSIONARY AND HIS PLEDGE. By 
P. A. WaDia and S. Natakajan. Published 
by Mr, P, A. JVadia, Hormazd Villa, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. Pp. ^3, Price 
Rupee One. 

The origin of the Kristagraha movement, 
its ideology, the manifestos which it issued 
regarding its attitude towards the world- 
crisis, the stand taken by Rev. Ralph 
T. Templin, the action of the ecclesiastical 
authorities ending with the expulsion of the 
Templins from the mission field and other 
relevant matters are dispassionately narrated 
in this book. In the 'foreword’ the authors 
tell us that the story that they reproduce 
is 'the story of a sick church that sacrifices 
its life blood and deprives not only its 
members but the country (where it works 
to present Christ) of the services of those 
whom it regards as rebels, but who may 
be rebels in the likeness of their Master.’ 
Within a brief compass the book contains 
much food lor thought. 


ASHRAMAS PAST AND PRESENT. By 
P. Chenchiah, V. Chakkarai and a. N. 
SuDARiSANAM. Published by The Indian 
Christian Book Club, 8, Beracah Road, 
Kilpank, Madras. Pp. a!v+S26. Price Rs. g. 

This is the first publication of The 

Indian Christian Book Club, the programme 
of which is appended to the book under 
review. The programme states that 'the 
Indian Christian stands in the unique 
position of inheriting the Christian as well 
as the Hindu and Mussulman cultures and 
by virtue of historical connections and 
accidents closely in touch with western 

cultures. Should he realize his own call 

and destiny, he should be able to bring to 
the interpretation of Christianity, the 
insights and disciplines that Hinduism and 
Islam impart to him and to transmit to 
them the energizing and redemptive 
influences of Christianity uncramped and 
untrammelled by tradition and custom. 
Equally so the burden is his to transmit 
such portions of western culture as are use- 
ful and helpful for national growth and 

freedom, to his people and to transmit the 
living energies of his inherited culture to 
the west.’ 

Christianity has not succeeded in winning 
converts from Islam and therefore the 
culture which the Indian Christian inherits 
is Hindu culture. In the above programme 
Muslim culture is included 'by way of 
courtesy* and also in view of the fact that 
certain elements of the Semitic culture of 
Islam have permeated medieval and 
modern Hindu thought. Western culture 
reached this country mainly through the 
channel of modern education. Ministers of 
the Christian religion were among the 
pioneers of modern education and this 
historical accident connects Christianity 
with western culture. The educated Hindu 
freely draws upon the spiritual treasures of 
Christianity for he knows that Christ is an 
Oriental, an ascetic, a homeless wanderer 
who instructed his disciples saying 'Carry 
neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : and 
salute no man by the way. And into what- 
soever house ye enter, first say. Peace be 
to this house. And if the son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon it: if not, 
it .shall return to you again. And in the 
same house remain, eating and drinking 
such things as they give.’ The Hindu 
sees in this as well as in the lives of St. 
Antony and other hermits who lived in the 
deserts of Egypt, of St. Francis and other 
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homeless ascetics of Medieval Europe the 
detached life of the Sannyasin. What 
official Christianity inherited as the 
successor of the Homan Empire and the 
accretions added to it by various nations 
of the west may be valuable in themselves 
but they have no appeal to the Hindu 
mind. 

We welcome the book as an earnest effort 
towards the realization of the aims for 
which the Christian Book Club stands. 
It exhibits a good deal of sound scholarship 
and contains some interesting matter. By 
extolling the Vanaprastha Ashrama and by 
deprecating Sannyasa and the Advaita 
philosophy it fails to present in the right 
perspective the supreme Hindu ideal which 
as far as we understand is also the supreme 
Christian ideal. Not only Christ but also 
Christian mystics have expressed their 
identity with the Supreme Beality and as 
we have shown above the homeless life 
is the personal example set by the Master 
to the disciples. 

TAMIL 

SOUTH INDIAN SCULPTUKE. By K. 
Navaretnam, Secretary KaIjANILayam, 
Jaffna, Ceylon. Published by the author, 
Pp. a!v+160 Quarto size, with forty-one 
plates. Price dc Luxe edition Rs, 12-8 As, 

The book contains an introduction by 
Prof K. A. Nilakanla Sastri, Professor of 
Indian Histoiy and Archaeology, Madras 
University.- It is divided into eight chapters 
and gives detailed and accurate informa- 
tion on the philosophy, history and 
technique of Dravidian sculpture. In the 
opening chapter the author traces the need ^ 
for fostering the Ane arts, and for develop- 
ing true critical insight into the work of the 
old masters by a careful study of their 
technique. In the next chapter he gives a 
birds’ eye view of the history of Indian 
sculpture and in the subsequent chapter 
of culture in Tamil-land. Accounts of the 
authoritative treatises on vogue among 
Tamil craftsmen, the principles of icono- 
metry, the religious signiAcance of the 
Ane arts in India, Hindu icons and the 
image of Sri Nataraja are dealt with in the 
other chapters. The principles enunciated 
are illustrated by carefully executed full- 
page drawings and the half-tone plates 
showing some of the best specimens of 
Dravidian sculpture have been neatly made 
from excellent photographs. The printing 
of the plates by the Caxton press, Colombo, 


and of the text by the Tiru-Makal press, 
Chunnakam, Jaffna, the clear exposition 
and lucid diction of the author, the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the matter, all 
combine to make a very delightful book 
which is sure to And a permanent place in 
the literature of the Ane arts in Tamil. 
BENGALI 

NARI PASHCHATYA SAMAJE O HINDU 
SAMAJE. (A Study of Hindu Social 
Organization). By Sri Charucuandra 
Mitra, Atiorney-at-Law and VicetPresi; 
DENT, National Council of Education, 
BF.NaAL. Published by the author fron^ 
53, Keshab Chandra Sen Street, Calcuttai 
Pp. 365+lG. Price Rs. J/-. 

This book is a collection of nineteen 
thoughtful essays making a comparative 
study of women’s place in Western and 
Indian society. Some of these articles 
.appeared in Bharatvarsha and Basumati, 
the popular Bengali monthlies of Calcutta 
and were then highly appreciated by the 
learned readers. 

The author who likes to call this study 
a commentary on Hindu social organization 
contends that modern Hindu v/omen should 
not blindly follow the suit of their sister, 
in the Western society and that the present 
agitation for the emancipation of Hindu 
women is an ignorant imitation of the West 
and is a movement in a wrong direction. 
Rightly he observes that Hindu society has 
always given a higher place to women than 
any Western society of the modern - age. 
The respect, he reiterates, that is paid to 
women in Hindu society almost amounts 
to worship and is nowhere paralleled. Hindu 
law givers have unanimously given injunc- 
tions for the actual adoration of women in 
our homes. Hence the future of Hindu 
women should be thought of as a continua- 
tion and fulAlment of the past. To socialize 
them at the instance of the West and to 
educate them for money-making professions 
and public life is simply to stunt the growth 
of their life’s normal evolution. They may 
fare well for the time being in the public 
life, but they are not constitutionally At 
for it. Quoting quite a good number of 
standard authors and works on the sub- 
ject, the learned author exposes the suffer- 
ings and limitations of modern Western 
women and convincingly shows that they are 
in no way better off than their Hindu sisters. 

The thoughtful author pleads* for a re- 
consideration and reorientation of the ideas 
and activities of the feminist movement in 
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^ Hindu society in the light of our past 
achievements as well as the present failures 
and the glaring defects of Western society. 

The author however evinces his orthodoxy 
when he finds fault with the Sarda Act, and 
advocates child-marriage as one of the best 
means of 'reducing social evils in Hindu 
society. 

This book is really a thought-provoking 
study and discusses very seriously the 
modern problems of Hindu women from 
arious angles, throwing some new light on 
many intricate points. 

The book, therefore, deserves a perusal 
irom all interested in the subject. 

CHHANDASIKI. (An Account of Benuaij 
Puosody). By Shi Dilif Kumah Roy. 
Published by the Cullure Publishers, 
£5 A, Bokulbagan Row, Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta. Pp. 259+3^. Price Rs. 2-8 As. 

Dilip Kumar, D. L. Roy’s worthy son and 
successor, is well known as a Bengali 
author whose works are considerably popular 
for novelty of style, richness of contents as 
well as variety of subjects. He needs no 
introduction to the Bengali reading public 
as a distinguished litterateur and connoisseur 
of music. But in the book under review 
another facet of his many-sided genius is 
revealed ; for, here he appears as a prosodist 
of rare distinction. 

In the present work the art of Bengali 
verse (Chhanda), its origin, analysis, and 
history are very carefully dealt with in eleven 
chapters, besides the Appendix which makes 
a comparative study of the artifice of versifi- 
cation in English, Sanskrit and Bengali. 
The work is evidently the result of vast study 
and deep thinking. 

The author first traces the development of 
Bengali Chhanda (Bengali and Sanskrit 
name for the art of verse) and describes 
quite a good number of Bengali Chhanda 
with apt illustrations for each from the 
great Bengali poets of the past and present 
such as Govindadas, Madhusudan, Satyendra- 
nath, Dvijendra Lall, Ramprasad, Kamala- 
kanta, Krittivas, Vidyapati, Kashiram, 
|Chandidas, Bharatchandra, Kazi Nazrul, 

Bibindranath and many others. The author 
who is also a master of several European 
languages rightly observes that as the art 
poetry was considered by the ancient 
Greeks as a branch of music and as such 
was co-ordinated with harmony and orches- 
tral effect, so in Bengali also rhythm is the 


verbal expression of the divine. In order 
to support his view he quotes his Guru Sri 
Aurobindo who defines Chhanda as supreme 
rhythmic language, which siezes hold upon 
all that is finite and brings into each the 
light and voice of its own infinite. The 
author further holds with Sri Aurobindo that 
metre, rhyme, etc. are never regarded in 
Bengali as artificial but natural. 

The author predicts a bright and glorious 
future for Bengali verse and points out with 
true insight to the growing and rising 
generation of Bengali poets the innumer- 
able variety, incomparable richness and 
infinite possibilities of Bengali verse which 
few modern languages can equal, much less 
surpass. 

He therefore invites the readers and 
creators of Bengali poetry to an intimate 
acquaintance of the natural laws by which 
ail versification is conditioned. 

This book may safely be recommended as 
a Text Book in the college classes of the 
Calcutta and Dacca Universities where 
Bengali is taught up to the M.A. classes. 
It may very well serve the purpose of a 
guide-book for all students of Bengali 
prosody. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 0 SWAMl VIVEKA- 
NANDA. By Kalinga Nath Ghose, M.A. 
The Planter’s Press Limited, Jalpaiguri. 
Pp. 32. Price 2 As. 

This book is a comparative study of the 
life of Mahatma Gandhi and Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Within a short compass the author 
has tried to show the underlying unity of 
these two lives, as in non-attachment, 
courage, sincerity, truthfulness, and love of 
Motherland and also their agreement in 
their method of approach to the problem of 
untouchability, the spread of education and 
the communal problem. When it is a ques- 
tion of comparison of the two lives it would 
be more correct to say that Gandhi is like 
Vivekananda than to say that Yivekananda 
is like Gandhi, for of the two Vivekananda 
preceded in time. The writer paints 
Vivekananda as more Rajasik than Sattvik 
and as influenced more by the organizing 
efficiency of the Buddhistic epoch than by 
the great heart of the Buddha. The 
Swami’s heart-felt love and sympathy for 
the poor and downtrodden masses and his 
spirit of service are manifest proofs of 
another side to his personality. The book 
comes from the pen of an earnest young 
man and therefore deserves consideration. 
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8WAMI MADHAVANANDAJPS TOUR 


Srimat Swami Madhavananda, Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, has suc- 
cessfully completed a five weeks* tour up to 
Assam. He left Belur on the 10th October 
for Vizagapatam, where on the Tith October 
he delivered a public lecture at the Town 
Hall on ^'Religion in Everyday Life.** The 
next day the Swami performed the opening 
ceremony of the building of the Mission 
Students’ Home, the gift of Mr. K. Rama- 
brahmam, a well-known merchant of the 
town. Returning to Belur on the 15th, he 
left on the following day for Kalimpong, 
whence he visited Jalpaiguri on the 19th 
October. The next day, among other 
things, he gave a talk to the ladies at the 
Mission premises, and the day after, he was 
accorded a public reception. On the 22nd 
he left for Dinajpur, where the next day 
he presided over a condolence meeting in 
the Ashrama in memory of the late lamented 
Jogindra Chandra Chakra varty, the leading 
public man of the District and a great 
friend of the Ashrama, and also addressed 
a public meeting, at which Pandit Ram 
Narayan Tarkatirtha presided. The next 
evening he gave a public religious lecture 
in the local High School premises, after 
which he left for Shillong. 

At Pandu he was cordially received by the 
gentry of Gauhati, from where he motored 
to Shillong. The same evening a pubKc 
reception was given to him at the Quinton 
Hall, presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. 
Das, Speaker, Legislative Assembly, Assam, 
after which he spoke at a public meeting 
at Laban held for the promotion of com- 
munal harmony. On the 26th he gave a 
talk to the Karmi-Sangha of the Mission 
in the morning, and delivered a public lec- 
ture on ^'Religion and its Practice*’ at the 
Opera Hall, presided over by Mr. M. A. T. 
Iyengar, I.C.S. On the 27th he gave another 
lecture on *’Vedanta and Human Problems’* 
at the same place, in which Mr. S. P. Desai, 
I.C.S., presided. On the 28th the Swami 
presided, at the Quinton Hall, over the 
Prize Distribution ceremony of the Mission 
i School at Mowkhar. The next day he visited 
the Ramakrishna Mission High School at 
Cherrapunji, where he was given an address 


by the public as well as one by the studeni 
and in the course of his reply he spoke > 
“The Way to Happiness.*’ Returning 
Shillong on the 80th, he gave a public U 
ture at the Sen Khasi Hall on “The Messa 
of India’’, Mr. A. Khong Pai presiding. ( 
the 81st he left by car for Sylhet, reachi' 
the Mission centre in the evening. I 

On the 1st November, the Swami v| 
given a public reception in the premises o 
the Raja Girish Chandra H. E. Scho ' 
presided over by Rai Bahadur Satis Chandr’ 
Dutt. On the next day he addressed 
the morning the members of the School Ins 
tute, who are teachers, on “The Place 
Religion in Education” at the Governmen 
High School, and in the evening he deliverer 
a lecture at the first-named place on “Re 
gion and World Problems,” Princi]) 
Harshanath Sen of the Murarichand Colle. 
presiding. On the 8rd he went in the moi; 
ing to a village called Dalaipara, 6 mil 
from the town, to preside at the Prize D 
tribution of the Mission’s primary scho< 

/ in the District and on the way visited j 
outdoor Dispensary run by the Mission. ! 
the evening he gave another public lectu 
in the above High School premises 
“Vedanta in Practice,” presided over 
Pandit Akhil Chandra Tarkatirtha, Prin 
pal, Sanskrit College, Sylhet. On the 4 
the Swami addressed the students of t 
M. C. College in the afternoon, and held 
conversation class at the Ashrama in t! 
evening. 

The next evening he reached Habigai 
On the 6th November he was given a pub! 
reception at the Town Hall, and receiv 
three other addresses. He also visited tl 
Mission School for cobbler children i 
/Gosainagar, in the outskirts of the tow 
The next day he lectured to the students 
the local College. On the 7ih he left ft 
Karimganj. On the 8th November he wi 
given a public reception at the Ashrama j 
the evening, presided over by Mr. Jarmsi 
the S.D.O., after which the Swami gave 
talk to the ladies. The next morning b 
held a conversation class for the students 
and in the evening lectured on **The Moderi 
World and Religion.” On the 11th ht 
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reached Silchar in the morning, and address- 
ed a public meeting in the evening at the 
Ashrama premises, in which Mr. S. K. 
Haidar, I.C.S., District Judge, presided. 
The next morning the Swami laid the 
foundation of the Sri Ramakrishna temple 
at the Ashrama, addressed the students of 
the local High Schools in the afternoon, 
and in the evening gave another public 
* lecture at the Ashrama, Mr. Haidar presid- 
ing. On the 18th he delivered a lecture to 
the students of the local college and held a 
conversazione for the ladies. The next 
morning he left for Halflong, on the Hill 
Section of the A. B. Railway, where in the 
evening he was given a public reception at 
« Jagannath temple. On the 15th he 


reached Gauhati where in the next morning 
he spoke on the ideals and activities of the 
Ramakrishna Mission to the students of the 
local College. After a visit to the local 
Ramakrishna Seva Samiti in the afternoon, 
he addressed a public meeting at the 
Ilarisabha on “Contributions of Sri Rama- 
krishna in the Field of Religion’*. He then 
left for the Belur Math, which he reached 
on the 17th November. Throughout the 
tour the Swami was accorded a uniformly 
hearty welcome, and he had the pleasure of 
coming in contact with respectable citizens 
as well as devotees and close friends of the 
Ashramas. The meetings, too, were mostly 
very well attended and evoked great 
enthusiasm. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION CALCUTTA STUDENTS’ HOME, ' 
RE-UNION AND SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


^ The Re-union of the past and present 
udents and the Silver Jubilee Celebration 
i the Ramakrishna Mission Students* Home 
began on the 21st October and lasted for 
three days. 

Early in the morning on the 21st October 
the auspicious opening ceremony of the 
function was begun with a Homa. This was 
followed by the special Conference of the 
Re-union. Swami Nirvedananda was unani- 
mously elected as the general President. 
After the address of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and the report of the 
Secretary and some speeches by the members 
present, the President presented the special 
number of the Vidyarthi, the manuscript 
magazine of the Home, and delivered his 
address showing clearly how the Students’ 
Home is run on the lines suggested by 
Swami Vivekananda and how the training 
of the Home prepares the students for the 
many baffling problems of the present 
society. There was another session of the 
Conference in the afternoon. The day’s 
business came to a close with a magical 


performan^. 


The second day was set apart for public 
celebration. The day began with special 
worship of Sri Guru Maharaj. Monks from 
the Belur Math and other centres came to 
join the day’s function. At the request of 
the Ex-students’ Standing Committee Swami 
Nirvedananda laid the foundation of the 
gymnasium which the ex-students proposed 
to erect in commemoration of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Home. At 4 p.m. a public 
meeting was held in the Students’ Home 
compound, under the presidentship of Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherjee. The subject for 
discussion was 'Swami Vivekananda on the 
Ideas and Ideals of Education.* Many 
eminent persons spoke on the occasion. The 
President placed before the meeting the 
Souvenir of the Students* Home. In the 
night the Barbela Sahitya Baithak staged 
their famous drama 'Bhishma.* 

On the third day the Conference began at 
4 p.m. and came to a close at 10 p.m. There 
were intervals for the Aratrika and the 
comic sketches of Hasyanidhi Manoranjan 
Sarkar. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
REPORT FOR 1955—1940 


The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture was established at Calcutta on 
January 29, 1088 in fulfilment of one of the 
Pi^jects of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 

Committee. 

Ohjeetf : The Institute has for its objects 
Ihe promotion and propagation of Indian 
culture in all its branches by intensive 


studies and researches. It also aims at assi- 
milating the essential principles of the 
different cultures of the world by cultivating 
acquaintance with the creative achievements 
and spiritual experiences of the diverse races, 
castes, classes and communities of mankind 
on a scientific, comparative and cosmopolitan 
basis. 
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Classea, Study Circles : Indian History 
and Culture, Patanjali’s Yoga ^lilosophy, 
Comparative Study of Bradley and Shankara, 
Vedantasara, Vedanta Paribhasha, Viveka- 
Chudamani and Mandukyopanishad, the 
Upanishads, Sankhya Karika and Works of 
Swami Vivekananda were the subjects taken 
up for study and discussion. Professors of 
the Calcutta University and Colleges and 
monks of the Mission conducted classes and 
led discussions. 

Lectures : 92 lectures were delivered by 
distinguished scholars of India and abroad. 
The average attendance was 146. 

Library and Reading Room : The Library 
besides giving scope to the public for acquir- 
ing knowledge has also provided sufficient 
useful material for carrying out researches 
into various subjects. The recent enrichment 
by the gift of the late Dr. Barid Baran 
Mukherjee’s collection has become a valu- 
able asset to the Institute. 

Students* Home : During 1989-40 the 
Students* Home accommodated 12 college 
.students of whom 8 passed the M.A. and 
M.Sc. examinations (one in 1st class). The 
students greatly profited by the intellectual 
atmosphere of the Institute. 

THE BAMAKBISHNA MISSION 

The Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Muthigung, was started in 1910. Since 
then it has been carrying on its work with 
unabated zeal and energy. Its scope of 
work has been steadily increasing. The 
work is being done in a purely non-secta- 
rian spirit and the Mission is serving the 
diseased poor without distinction of caste 
or colour. 

From 1987 to 1940, 1,11,607 sick poor were 
treated in the Outdoor Dispensary, of which 
19,948 were new cases and 91,664 repeated 
ones. In 1987, the number was 27,224, in 
1988, 26,576, in 1989, 28,865 and in 1940, 
29,442. 

Besides rendering medical service the 
Mission has opened a Library of valuable 
books on different subjects and a Free 
Reading Room with 24 magazines and 4 
daily papers. The Library has fulfilled a 
great need of the locality. The average 
daily attendance of the Free Reading Room 


Cidtural Relations: Contact was e tiHb 
lished through correspondence with inter "i 
ed individuals and institutions in diffei^'A 
parts of India as well as England, Fram^, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, lu^ 
U.S.A., South America, etc. 

Publications : The Institute has alre i'' 
published six books in nine volumes. So.*^* 
of these as The Cultural Heritage of Initio 
Sri Ramakrishna and Spiritual Renaissaii • 
The Religions of the World etc. are 
priceless value to East and West alike. 

Musical Demonstration : Demonstratio * 
of Indian Music, both vocal and instrumc' 
tal, were given by some distinguished artist " 
on several occasions. 

Till now the Institute has been runni] 
only six departments but it has possibilitie 
of further and greater prospects which nee 
considerable funds. It is obvious that 
entire scheme of the Institute can be work 
out effectively when it is housed properly ' 
a permanent edifice of its own. Such a hou: 
will cost more than Rs. 2,00,000. T , 
authorities appeal to the generous leaders yx 
cultural life to help towards the realizatiem 
of this scheme by their friendly co-operatir 
and financial and other contributions. 

SEVASHRAMA, ALLAHABAD ] 

was 88. A Night School has been recenth' 
started for the benefit of the poor in t / 
locality. There were 12 boys on the ro* 
with an average attendance of 8. ^ 

Religious classes in Hindi were organiz^, 
in the Math on Sundays. There were : 
indoor religious classes in 1940 with a 
attendance varying from 20 to 10. Religioi.. 
classes were also held in the Universi i 
Hindu Boarding and K. P. University 
College Hostel. It was of great benefit t 
the students. There were 24 such clas ; 
in 1940. The Swami in charge was invi' , 
on several occasions from different plf.«] 
to speak on the life and teachings of r i 
Master. 

Public celebrations of the anniver. 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vive 
nanda were held in 1989 and 1940. Mr 
well-known speakers, including Pa* . j 
Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor,* spoke 
the life and teachings of the Masters. ^ 









